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CHAPTER I 


■J11K i J-klL-IN OF Till. Hi:SAiSSANC£, —THfc MS AS SCULT'TORS.— NICCOLA. OF AFUMA 

un> ms furls* — the spread of the pihas school Of scccmmc. 


D i hini. all ilie Middle Ages the peoples of Western Europe preserved a 
strange recollection of classical antiquity. Theml-m*-, Charlemagne and 
I he German emperors, such as the three Gltus, . * , * 

Henry Vll and Frederick 11, all attempted to 
reestablish the Roman Empire They sought 
nn the basis nf their prestige the unity of Rome* 
an idea which never reused tn occupy the 
minds of men. Wr have already seen how 
Charlemagne with the most sincere enthusiasm 
made an effort to create n genuine renaissance 
nf 1-atin literature. Nevertheless* after sn many 
centuries of fibs curtly + the knowledge of an¬ 
cient times wus at once faulty and erroneous. 

Indeed, it was fanciful as wdj* Homer was 
read from a Latin extract from Uyctis of 
Crete, in which Hector and Achillea summon¬ 
ed and challenged one another like Tristan or 
Lmmecht in the romances of chivalry* Many 
copies existed of VirgiVs works which were 
widely read, but their meaning was entirely 
misun.derskn.Kl, as we see from the fabricated 
legend in which he appears as a magician and 
iiiBTuitY nr ah f . - v. in, - L 
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the daring constructor of strange 
monuments, Certain passages of 
Ovid were treated almost like 
l|ic writings of one of t he Fathers 
oi f the Church; wh ile Trajan 
was considered a rcn>&t Christian 
prince rewarded by a place in 
Heaven. 

Not until the middle of the 
Fourteenth Century did an Occi¬ 
dental humanist really catch the 
spirit of die Homeric poems- This 
was f J etrnrck t and though he 
was no Creek scholar* the story 
1 J he was found dead after 
d spent the night over a 
manuscript of Homer is highly 
significant of the dawn of a new 
era, Bocacrio was already almost 
a Hellenist. He and Petrarch 
stand out strongly in contrast to 
Dante, who had an entirely mediaeval conception of ancient times. Finally, in 
tlic middle of the Fifteenth Century the Turkish peril which threatened Con¬ 
stantinople led to the meeting of the Council uf Florence which was attended 
by Ihe Eastern Emperor together with hts prelates and ministers. Some of these, 
like Bessarion, turned Roman Catholic and established themselves in Italy. It 
was they who brought to Europe a large part die Cireck manuscripts now in 
the possession of the Vatican and in Florence. The library uf Messina, founded 
about that time, acquired a number of others which subsequently passed over 

to the Eseorial. Igno¬ 
rance was very gener¬ 
al, not only uf art and 
poetry* but also of 
the scientific actiieve¬ 
rticals of the ancient 
world. Aristotle w T as 
known only through 
tire Arab com men la - 
tors, and Plato was 
studied from the ex¬ 
tracts from his works 
which existed. The 
complete text of the 
latter was not dis¬ 
covered until the Fit 1 
FJf. *. - Adoration of the MfigL tJfaMeffo ftw fl&pfitftjy.) Pus a. tCCUth Century, Nev- 
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ing to note the 
of the mediaeval 
anil scholar* 


crtheless it is interest- 
note the attitude 
cil monks 
toward 

the great, names of an¬ 
cient. times. N<it only 
in the great libraries, 
like the one St. teidurus 
assembled at Seville, 
but also in the inven¬ 
tories of the collections 
of the smaller monas¬ 
teries, we find the 
names of the classical 
writers and the titles 
of their books, indeed, 
during Che Romanesque 

period these were even more I ughly prized than today. Abbot Oliva n( Ripe 11 
t'ut mi nates against those wJio do not re turn borrowed books. Ben edict T the 


Fig. S. — The Nativity, fftniiefm the Baptistery.} Pisa. 


founder of the abbey of jar¬ 
row, before his death exhorts 
his ini.mks that they should 
always preserve entire and 
never diminish by careless- 
ness or sale M thc great and 
noble library" 1 which he hat I 
brought from Rome and 
which was necessary for the 
edification of the Church. It 
must be added* however, 
that this love for books did 
not include a critical faculty 
capable of comprehending 
their meaning. The mediaeval 
monks, particularly in the 
Dark Ages, read the undent 
manuscript^ but interpreted 
them in their own way. 

in regard to I he plastic 
arts the confusion was still 
worse. They were neither un¬ 
derstood nor iminted. When 
antique statues and an dent 
structures were uncovered* 
the Church at times displayed 
considerable suspicion; t he 
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Fig. T. Pulpit in ihe cathedral of Siena, the work of Mccora of Apulia and hi* Tifian pupil*. 


buildings were T .ag^n temples and the statues, those or heathen gods. Uni sirnr 
ot ill!' < Hympic peril .rapes were considered to he benevolent spirits which the 
monks continued to portray in their manuscripts as representations of the sun. 
moon ami planets, Others were pi isitivdy diabolical abortions. Nevertheless the 
L I lurch did n^t decent the great enemy hidden in the figures and marvelous 
marldes laid bare by excavation*. The statues were sometimes sacrificed t. 
avert pestilence nr some other misfortune, and the marble reliefs, whose beauty 
rmitrl tint he appreciated, were utilis'd in the construction „f new buildings, 
I his ocained in the ease „i the reliefs of the cathedral of Orvieto (fig. lQ} 
which arc carved on the backs of antique sculptures. The latter are now em¬ 
bedded in the walls of which ihey form a part Only it. Italy during the Middle 
Apes did the enemies of the Church cal! pagan tradition to th«r aid. Without 
actually danng f. abjure Catholic faith, the opponents of the ecclesiastical pow ¬ 
er turned to the old Greco-Roman tradition of which they had only a vague 
knowledge. Rtemn, the audacious Roman who took advantage of the residence 

Eht! V ^T un t 0 P fDclnim himsdf Trilmne, ts said to have employed 
the marbles of the Forum B.anum in the construction of the house which is 
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by their tcet 

tiutu To give 

a sepulchre i 


still a barbaric monument 
to bis admiration for an¬ 
tiquity, He alsu occupied 
leisure hours in copy- 
: ancient inserip- 
ns. In the Thirteenth 
tury Arnold of Brescia 
advocated the rebuilding 
of the TapitoL 

Hut as a genera* thing 
the impulse to reestablish 
in Italy the art of the an¬ 
cients was not inimical 
to the papacy and the 
Church, El was due rather 
to the admiration inspired 
by the statues and the 
remains of the old build¬ 
ings, Men of cultivation 
were particularly attracted 
heir technical perfec- 
artemagne 
worthy of his 
renown, they were obliged 
to resort to a pagan sar¬ 
cophagus. In IfcaEy,. moreo¬ 
ver, where Roman remains F te- ft. - Detail of ihe pulpit of the cathedral of Sic mi, 
were so abundant* they 

could not, e ven though they so desired, avoid learning much from the great 
works of art on every band, Some of these had been highly esteemed by the 
people from time immemorial. Countless statues were still standing at Rome, 
such as tbe famous one of Marcus Aurelius, the bronze wolf, the L^isquhiu and 
many others found among the ruins. They abounded in Kloreoce as well and 
it was useless to pretend to destroy them all, for they were as numerous, as they 
were excellent. In Siena, a town of a markedly religious spirit there was still 
in the Middle Ages a Roman wolf of bronze upon its walls like a blazon. In 
Pisa the antique marbles. sarcophagi and reliefs were awaiting a time when their 
teachings should be transmitted to the sculptors of the new style as the fruit of 
their passionate admiration for the old. 

There existed in the art of classical antiquity an essential factor which lay 
almost under the condemnation of the mediaeval Church h but as time went on 
it could not but triumph again and receive the honor due it. This was the con¬ 
ception of the beauty of the human body as a marvel on earth, a glory to brli-ddi 
and the imperfect image of a divine archetype. In the Middle Ages ii was taught 
that one of mail's greatest enemies wus his own body, Representation of it was 
proscribed all during the Romanesque period, md when ornamental arl arrived 
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at a certain stage 
of development, the 
sculpture and painters 
hardly knew hnw to 
sketch ihe outlines 
of the human figure. 
The bodies were ci¬ 
ther made too long or 
else reduced to the 
crudest sort of out¬ 
line. The nude was 
the most poorly por¬ 
trayed of all; the Mg- 
urcs of Adam and 
Eve, which could not 
he represented other¬ 
wise than naked, arc 
squalid forms, abso¬ 
lutely alike except that two large breasts are outlined on the profile ol the 
Human, The same is itmr of the folds of the garments clothing the various 
figures In general this great invention of the ancient artists, their method <A 
treating draperv, Is substituted by straight folds which by their errors recall the 
early attempt* of the archaic Greek sculpluis- Not until the end of the Twelfth 
lienlury did sculpture achieve anv degree of excellence among the nations of 
the Occident, and efforts to disguise the beauty of the human form were still 
very rvidifJiL In the greal studios where the statues- of the Gothic cathedrals 
were carved, they attained a technique and an art very simitar to that of clas¬ 
sical sculpture, hut saint* and virgins alike conceal their floras beneath armour 
or ample robes, l! the nude appear* at all, it is in the representation cl iht 
sins, the vice* and diabolical spirits. In the Thirteenth Gcnturv the folds of 
the garments were represented with a certain degree of excellence, hut they 
never achieve the Bowing beauty nf classical arL In the tunics anil mantles of 
thr Occn-Roiruia sculptures, we see something human; they possess a certain 
relation to i he body beneath, as though they lovingly caressed the flesh which 
they enfold* Frond of revering, such beauty f they seem to manifest a desln 1 
to reveal it. 

It was in Italy that the first attempts were made to restore to the world 
that ideal of human beauty* They sought to imitate the art of the ancient world; 
consequently to the entire pcrai:n:l we give the name of the Renaissance, by which 
we mean the rebirth of classical antiquity. All the arts did not at once follow 
this path- In this chapter, wc will treat only of sculpture, for this art was far in 
advance of the others. It anticipated painting by almost a century and architec¬ 
ture by I wh i. After all, it was easier to imitate the antique models of sculpture 
I hurt to copy the colossal Roman structures, To reproduce or imitate the sculp¬ 
tures, it required only a skilful master and the desire on the part of his pupils 
tn acquire lm style* Ardii ted lire demanded a complete change in building 
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methods and even in the 
character of the materials 
employed as well*. At the 
beginning uf the Thir¬ 
teenth Century* for exam¬ 
ple, Frederick II* whose 
1 ited iJ ectji m fo r classics l 
art we have already noted, 
was living in Southern 
Italy surrounded by his 
} u r Ists and] il era ti and. Is he 
lhe true pagan he was, irs 
open opposition to the 
[iia.pac:Y- When he resolved 
to construct his castles of 
Castct del Munlc and Lu- 
cera ami the cathedrals of 
Tia n i, Bari and Bilonto* he 
was obliged to adopt, par¬ 
ticularly in his structures 
of a military charact t j r „ 
the French Gothic style in 
rogue at the time. The 
great stone vaults were 
supported by ribs* much 
as wooden frames are used 
to construct an arch The 
classical style is seen only 

in the deci native sculptures, like the heads set at the ends of the arches and the 
o run mentation of the doorways on the facades, 

Nevertheless ii was here in the classic laud of Southern Italy that the new 
art seems to liave begun which we cull the Renaissance* It was at first a deliber¬ 
ate intention to copy or imitate the antique marbles* But the seed planted here 
was soon carried to Tuscany, where it took root so firmly that it was long 
believed that the Renaissance originated in that country. In the preceding vol¬ 
ume we have reproduced a number of the reliefs on the pulpits of Southern 
Italy {figs. 5 zrj to j 2S) which iveic carved prior to the Tuscan Renaissance and 
which display a lively spirit of imitation of the ancient art- i'wo sculptures dat¬ 
ing from the time of Frederick IS which Formerly adorned the gateway to the 
bridge at Capua are particularly interesting in this connection. In spite of Its 
mutilation* the drapery of the seated figure uf the mi march is an excellent imi¬ 
tation of the style of the antique marbles (fig. 2 ), The bust of his minister, 
Petrus de Vcneis* bears a laurel crown like that *\t a Roman consul, and the 
beard and hair are plainly tu inutation of the corkscrew ringlets of the ancient 
bronze-workers (fig. 3). 

But after the death of Frederick lt p this Southern Imlkui school of sculp- 


Fip. 10. SHTtOphaiBlW of K, DomcnEco. Tbe wnrk of Fm tiu- 
a PE&qn sculptor. fCfwrth of $.£)Om£niCQj BcAOUriA* 
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turp eca^cd to 

we luid at Pi 
a sculptor by 


to develop, but 
iiia in Tuscany 
the name of 
Nicrote who was the actual 
initiator of the new style, be¬ 
fore it was learned that this 
so-called Pisan artist was a 
native nf Apulia in Southern 
Italy t the Tuscan story of the 
origin uf the Renaissance was 
generally believed, as given 
by Vasari, the biographer of 
a number of Renaissance art¬ 
ists, According to him, the 
Pisans bad compietut! thdr 
magnificent cathedral ami 
were constructing the baptis¬ 
tery and Campanile* These 
sea-Lords, at that time uncon¬ 
quered, 3iad brought a great 
ipiantity of marbles from ev¬ 
ery part of the Mediterranean, 
from the Orient, Sicily and 
even the Balearic Isles. Many 
of these were sculptured 
pieces, and as they lav by the 
cathedral, ready for use in 
the construction of the new 
buildings, they attracted the 
attention of a young sculptor by the name of Xroeola who was busilv engaged 
in Ins an. To tins Niccota, Vasari ascriLies a number of sculptural ami archi¬ 
tectural works, which are still to he seen in Tuscany and which are in the 
transitional style. In ijtk. he was commissioned to execute the pulpit of the 
Baptistery which was the glorious p< <ini if departure of the new Renaissance 
style. To Vasari, Xkt ob wu* always a Pisan, a marvelous case of aeLf-educntinri, 
.1 genius who originated a technifpjr .«f hrs own inspired solely by his conteni- 
plaiion of the antique marbles and who had the foresight to anticipate the future 
Jif-rid of European art. Enfi/Ait fra moifr t/togtif rtf marmi shift c&ndaiU ddUl 
iirmnhi Ait Pi.rani Aha tit pi if' i uitidn... Xmvhi. iOusiArranAo hi /toutA At qutste 
wnr hint# studio ? AAi^iiut jkr imihitr yttd/a miinitm, t'h fu giudimh* 
H Htigtfor? iitiAttre Ad hatfi smn\ 

This story of Vasari's has been completely discredited in our own time. 
Notwithstanding, we can readily understand that this marvelous pulpit, the 
reliefs of which still astound the beholder, should have given rise to fanciful 
tales regarding the origin nf this art at Fisa which displayed such perfection 
from rise very beglomiig, especially since nothing m all w as known of the ante- 


FLr, lb — Pulpit <if S- Andrtfl at Plrtofa. 
the work orf tliuvannJ FaSanu. 
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vedeuts of this school at sculpt ore 
in Southern Italy, 

But there b no Lunger nny doubt 
on thesubje* l. hi addition t" tike rela¬ 
tions established between the styles of 
these two parts of Italy, we also have 
the old contract documents, one of 
diem for the |mlpk at Siena, in which 
Niccola Pisano is called Nit:tola of 
Apulia. Vasari himself see ms to have 
known something of the origin of the 
father of I ta lian $cu 1 p Lure, A tl in ■ ugl i 
he calls him a Tuscan, he refers to 
the sculptor’s many trips to Naples 
and ascribes to him a great number 
nf monuments in Southern Truly, 
among them the arch at Capua. which 
was embellished with the sculptures 
representing Frederick 11 and hi is 
til mister (figs. 2 and 3}* ..J/u 1 antes 
trtYr fht Votiitmtr riirr trr the City 
0/ C 

in supposing Niccola 
a native of Tuscany 
was a most natural one, for on that 
very pulpit in the Baptistery of Pisa 
is an Inscription incised in the marble 

slating that it is the work of Niccola Tisane. This was, no doubt, the name ihe 


Fig. II — Pulpit from the cathedral, 
by Gfontnil Fisa pig. Piti. 


Pisans gave him. Moreover* many of the figures that are most'plainly imitatious 
of the Greco-Roman style t are fail Mu I copies of the antique marbles still to 
be seen in the famous cloister of the Campo Sun to at Pisa- The reliefs of the 
pul pil - are on the railing. One of them represents the Adoration of the Magi. 
Here the Virgin is seated tike a matron of ancient times, ami her mantle and 
other drapery me evidently taken from the pagan satioplmgbs with Ihe myth 
of Hippolytus and Phaedra which is still preserved in the CjUnpu Santis [n 
the relief m the Nativity, Mary reclines upon a couth like the figures on the 
covers of the Etruscan sarcophagi which are found in such numbers in Tuscany. 
In another, the Presentation in ihe Temple, the priest with his long beard is 
clearly an imitation of the figures on an antique vase in the Campn Santo. 
All these models were at Nicholas disposal in Tuscany, and at first ii seems 
rather captious for the investigator to at temp I to prove that he was a native 
of another part of Italy. 

Nevertheless, although these figures in the reliefs of Niccola Pisano may 
lie taken from classical 111 "dels winch could easily he copied right there in Fisa, 
their style was a distinct innovation in Tuscany. We have other Tuscan reliefs 
and pulpits which are almost contemporary wilh the work of Niccola, but die 
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difference: in style is enormous. Usually these re¬ 
liefs are rather poor and plain, and interspersed 
with mosaics like those on the baptismal font of 
the Baptistery at Pisa (fig* i). Even the form of 
the pulpit k a novelty 5 most of the Tuscan pul¬ 
pits were square or rectangular, while this one is 
hexagonal like tlie pulpit carded Hi Spalato by a 
sculptor from Southern Italy. Its mouldings and 
the capitals of the columns that support it are 
inflations cf Cnstel del Monte, the fortress built 
by Frederick U (Jig, rV) + This pulpit at Fisa is, 
therefore, the connecting link between these two 
first schools uf Renaissance art, that of the pre¬ 
cursors in Apulia and the one in Tuscany which 
was destined to achieve such wide success. 

The pulpit in the Baptistery at Fka was no 
sooner completed than it awakened great en¬ 
thusiasm, not onJy in the city P but throughout 
Tuscany. Six years later ihe builders of the ca¬ 
thedral of the neighboring city of Siena came lo 
Niccoln to get him to carve the pulpit of their 
church. The master accepted the commission and 
moved to Siena accompanied, as we learn front 
the documents, by a number of his pupils. Three 
of these were to become faptous, his son Giovan¬ 
ni, the Florentine Arnolfo and a Dominican monk 
named Fra GugSietmo* who was probably the 
oldest. We can picture ti ► ourselves the master 
and hk pupils together with a number of appren¬ 
tices installing themselves in 5 iena for the exe¬ 
cution of an ambitious piece of work. It was to be more complicated than 
the pulpit at I’isa. The plan was octagonal instead of hexagonal, but it was 
t-i be supported by small columns A brie I examination of the- Siena pulpit re- 
veals the- pail taken by these four sculptors in curving the different rebels. 
Sic col a at way* enamored by the calm serenity of ancient art, cutnes closer in 
his classical itindds than in his Fisa work. Gin van ni does not hold to his father's 
ideals lMil gives his figures an action which amounts almost to tragic passion;; 
while Fra Guglielmo, cold and restrained, carves rounded and modutatfous 
forms. Arnolfo, the real successor nf Niccola, is most admirable giving has figures 
a truly classical majesty and beauty Gigs. 7 and 8). 

We set that the entire composition follows the ideas nf Niccoln, the master. 
The columns rest alternately upon the base and upon the backs of lions similar 
tu those which we find on the Romanesque facades of Southern Italy, Above 
are trefpiled Arches, and between them, reliefs representing prophets and apos¬ 
tles as on the pulpit m the Baptistery at Fisa. Finest of Jill are the sculptured 
plaque* which adorn the rail. These are beautiful cvangdJcal scenes, particularly 
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those carved by Niccola and Arnolfo, filled with figures that are worthy of the 
art of the an den l world (fig, 8), 

After they had completed the pulpit at Siena, the pupils nf Niccola sepa¬ 
rated, spreading the new art throughout Italy, Fra Gugltelmo went to Bologna 
when- lie executed the designs of his master, Niccola, on the marble sarcophagus 
which was to he the totnh of St. Dominie de Guzman. The feme of this stunt 
and the prestige of the order be had founded called for something very mag¬ 
nificent. The fact that the chapter of the Dominican order at Bologna scut tor 
Xiccola or one of his pupils on the other side of the Apennines to edme and 
execute the tomb of the founder of their order bears witness to the [prestige so 
soon achieved by (he Pisan school all over Italy, Asa matter ul fact, the tomb 
or St, Dominic was the work of several generations (fig, to), Guglielmo 
curved only the *vra f or sarcophagus. The upper portion with its figures and 
garlands belongs to the following century, and the two angels at the foot of the 
monument are still later. One of them is the work of Michelangelo. W hen 


Fid**, It and 15. - QUwannl Pisano. Sculptural Stroups supports* the pulpit 
In the cfltbcdnl! of Piaa. 
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Guglielni" went tn Bologna. Arnolfo 
seems tn have directed his steps 
i-iward Konut. I line in the metropo¬ 
lis. of the .ancient world* he lurthcr 
lieveh/fled his style which already 
inclined tn the serene and dasskal 
type ill beauty, 

Nice nisi and Giovanni were 
falh-d t-i 1'i-ntgia to cunstriii'E a 
nreat monumental founteirt on the 
pi»/zu Lind herd we will find Arnolfo 
wi irking with them for the last time. 
This fountain is still standing, and 
h im evidence ■ ■! the energy and 
superiority of the Flsin sculptors 
{lig. <n. Its arrangement is still that 
h if the Middle Ages, There is a large 
busin, its parapet covered with fig¬ 
ures representing the vices and vir¬ 
tues, saints, patriarchs, the signs uf 
the -/odiae! the months, Komnlus, 
and Remus with thewolf&nd many 
other figures personifying the lib¬ 
eral arts and the cities uf Perugia 
and Rome* input mttttdL tin the 
lower fiart ■-! the fountain l*- an 
inscription in which Niccola and 
Gii ■ van n i arc on 1 h uskust icall y pra i sed 
as ihe masters who executed ibe 
work. But it also States that a pari 


xvuit taken in the 'work By Arnolfo who came from Rome fur this purpose. I hrtc 
:s a smaller Basil above* whnh is also ornamented with sculptures fln the panels 
ELnd cnmdrt. Here, another inscription mentions only Giovanni. 

It ftcems evident that Niccuhi must have been called bark to Fist by his 
fellow- citizens to direct the work on the upper part of the Baptistery. It h 
positively staled that he was at Fisa at this time and that when Giovanni re¬ 
turned to the city ttt construct the Campo Santo, the old mastr-r wlin had so 
digitally revived ilie art of sculpture had been dead two years. The Campo 
Santo still displays above the entrance the name of n which is 


plain evidence ul the part taken by tins master in the erection of the structure, 
i If all the pupils i«l Ids father. Giovanni Pisano was the out 1 bast disposed 
lo imitate the calm serenity of ancient art. As he forgets the lesson* of XiccoLa, 
\\r hnd his violent and audacious spirit throwing off nil restraint. Alter he had 
arrived al maturity, Ghivanni worked ah me, giving form to hLs daring inspira¬ 
tions In not, when he was about fifty years old. we find him signing hLs name 
to the pulpit ofS. Andrea al Pnii-.ja. Rut even though so many years had passed* 



















mu I u'l'ik nf many gen- 
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.n the great cathedral, a 
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we still find the hexagonal 
form of the first pulpit of 
Niccola in the Baptistery of 
Pisa (fig. 11]* But what an 
enormous difference in the 
sty Id As far as restoring to 
the world the beauty of 
classical art is concerned* 
we may well call it a step 
backward. The figures oc¬ 
cupying the panels of the 
rail of this pulpit are agi- 
Luted by a tempest of tragic 
passions. Even in more 
peaceful scenes Ids charac¬ 
ters seem torn by a si range 
torment which is bidden bc- 
Eicath their apparent repose. 

And when die sculptor por¬ 
trays great tragedies* such 
as the slaughter of the In¬ 
nocents or the Crucifixion, 
the disorder of the figures is 
absolutely without restraint. 

The tumult in Lhuse scenes 
is excessively heightened* 

Ncvct in tlie must painful 
re[ uesentations ■ f t he Goth i c 

period do we find in sculpture the intensity of the rebels of Giovanni Pisano, 
Consequently this master had rto successors; indeed no one was capable of iun- 
jylr, ] lr left sous and pupils, it Is true, but I hey turned rather to 
tne purer art of their grandfather, Xkcula, which had been continued by Ids 
Phienline pupil, Arnolfo. CmsequerUh Renaissance sculpture, which began in 
Pha^ developed as the fourteenth Century advanced in the Florentine school 
• ■I Arnolfo who had again drawn his inspiration from c lyrical an 

Giovanni Pisano, after he completed (he pulpit at Pistujn, was called b-u k 
to Pisa to execute the pulpit in the cathedral* This work was t-- excel ihc one 
his father carved for the Baptistery (fig- T 2 l, It was taken down {luring the 
Sixteenth Century p when tin- Duorno was being restored* and recently, on 
May 25, 102$, after 300 years of patient tenacity and 
^rations of lovers of art, the hundreds of original pieces 
together, and the monument has risen again in its place, in 
few steps from the Baptistery, w T hcre it can be compared 

by NiecuLa* U is octagonal in shape* seven of the sides bearing panels* anti n 
stands upon a number ■ >f pillars with figures >'l saints. So lar as we can judge from 
the accomplished reconstruction tin: pulpit w hich Giovanni executed for the 


Hi?. 17. —Cibnritim uf 5, Fanlu fiswrl 1r Mura. Rowe, 
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cathedral is evert mure Intense 
in the feeing displayed than 
the one at Pistoja* U is sup¬ 
ported by columns and rigid 
figures like caryatids which are 
animated by strong emotions. 
One of Si. Michael seems to 
bow his head under the weight 
of the most painful anxiety 
(fig. 13). The personification nf 
Pisa* a mother nourishing her 
children, is supported by the 
Imperial eagle and four sym¬ 
bolic figures representing the 
four Virtues {fig. 14)< She 
raises her head In a convulsive 
attitude. 

Other later w orks of Gio¬ 
vanni Pisano still exit!. Particu¬ 
larly worthy nf mention arc the 
sculptures which he executed 
for the chapel of Scrovegno 
at Padua. This noble was the 
friend of Dante and Giotto* 
■urn.1 the avails of his votive 
chapel are covered with fres¬ 
coes by the latter. Here, too, is 
the statue of Scrovegtio ac¬ 
companied by two angels and 
one oil the Virgin which is very similar to those in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
Tin* passionate ardor nf Giovanni was entirely in keeping with the spirit of his 
age. Not until the middle of the Thirteenth Century dn we again find that serene 
optimism of the ancient world which had so inspired Ids father. In this chapel 
at Padua where we still seem u* feel the presence nf Dante and Giotto* a relief 
like those nf the pulpit in the Pisan Baptistery would seem nut of place, but 
the figures of Giovanni are entirely in harmony with the surroundings. 

The Renaissance* however* was to follow its own path* Giovanni Pisano 
was a natural factor in its development, Arnolfo, who was perhaps less indi¬ 
vidual again took the line of action indicated by Mccola. Leaving the two Pisan 
sculptors at work on the fountain at Perugia, Arnolfo returned to Rome, where 
he executed two beautiful works which we still see in the places fur which tliey 
were intended. These are the ciborfop or canopies, of the altars in S. Paulo 
fuoii le Mura and S. Cecilia in Trasteverc (figs. 16 and 17}. They are very similar. 
Their trrfuiled arches rest upon four columns, and the corners are decorated, 
with the figures of angels and prophets, litre we see the pure style of Nietula. 
The one In £. Paolo iiiorl 1 c Mura (fig* 17) is signed, Hvi' opus Jheil Ar»o(fus, 
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Later he returned to his na¬ 
tive city of Florence* but not 
before he had stopped at Or- 
vieto to carte the tomb of 
Cardinal Braye, which was 
to serve as a model fu-r the 
tombs of the curly Renais¬ 
sance, Lite the sarcophagus 
carved by Fra Gughclmt) al 
Bologna, is followed the clas¬ 
sical form- Upon the stone 
coffin rests the figure of the 
deceased beneath a canopy. 

T w r> u n g e i s ho Id back the 
sculptured marble curtains, 
revealing the recumbent stat¬ 
ue within. Above, the de¬ 
ceased is represented again, 
this time kneeling and being 
presented to the Virgin by 
two saints. Still higher up T 
Mary, with her Son, is seated 
like a Roman matron. Besides 
the sculptural decoration, 
other evidences of Arnolfo's 
sojourn at Rome are evident in this w ork, lie has adopted the glass and enamelled 
mosaics of the Casmatf, who were Filling that city with their elegant decora¬ 
tions. Over the tomb of this cardinal, the Virgin sits upon a throne which recalls 
the bishop's thrones In the early Christian basilicas. We sec other evidence of 
Arnolfo's stay at Qrvieto in the reliefs an the lower part of the facade of the 
cathedral They are handsome sculptures by anonymous artist^ but it is plain 
that they lea rued their sty Sc from those of the Pisan school, particularly Arnolfo. 

From Orvict.1 Arnolfo passed to his native eity. Florence, where he had 
been summoned to direct the construction of the great cathedral, or Cuomo, 
which the Florentines in tended should surpass anything in 1 useany, We know 
tittle of the personal activities of Arnolfo during the last pennd of his liie^ 
It is very possible that Tlno da Caniamo learned Ins art under Amulfb at this 
time This was the Sienese artist, noted for the elegance of his style* who was 
later to carry the new art to the Kingdom of Naples. 

Thus while GuglielMio was carrying the styles we have been discussing to 
Bologna, Giovanni Pisano to Padua, Arnolfo to Rome and Orvieto and Tinu da 
Camaino to Naples, another sculptor of the same school, Balducrio da Pisa p 
w ent to Milan in Lombardy to execute the tomb of St. Peter the Martyr. In this 
manner the pupils of the great Nieeola spread this new style of sculpture to 
every part of Italy. In the next chapter we shall sec how Giotto and his pupils at 
Florence brought about by different means the revival of the art of painting. 



FIs- tu.“ Reliefs Ml (hEfflfarfc fll I lie cathedra Fol Orviato. 
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^ttiairy. -The revival oF classical art began ill Tuscany about She end of the Thirteenth 
Century. A MultmiT by Iho name of NitXOla^ a native ut Apulia In SffUlhero Italy, whs coramiii 
sioned to taeculc the pulpit of live Bft-ptateiy at Pis*. This was the first work in ifaefltyte which 
we rum 1 call the Renaissance. Aided by his pupliv, he also earned the pulpit tff the cathedral of 
S-mrq. These followers were his sort, qEnvanni, a Florentine named Amoffb and a Dominican 
monk. Fra Gugliefflio, who was probably a nativtof Sardinia- These three spread the tcncfiintf of 
tlirlr m.islrr throughout Italy. Fra UuflLtelcno went to Bologhd. where he carved the aarcophfla;ii& 
Ilf Sh Dominic. At Home Arnolfo eteented the eamiple- over the Bllarsln S, CamEm. nnd b, FhO o 
E.jiwi Ec Mum Later he carved the tomb of the Cardinal Braye at Orvleto.ln the meantiltWjMcailo 
and Ci1 1 pv tctul were sculpturing the ciottlimtdta! fountain hi Perusia. NteCnll retiiTDEd tu Fiftll flnd 
W. irked Oil the upper portion of the Baptistery* and Giovanni, on the pulpits of b, Andrea W 
mid the cathedral of Pisa. AI Padua the Idlter carved b number of statues In Iha chapel of the 
Muiinnna dell’Arena,.Tfno dft Camaino WW a pupil of Giovanniand Amalfn and caethled the tomb* 
of some nf rha An^evirie kings of Naples. Thu* Ihk younger Raneraton, 'the pupjis of N ccnln 
vnrr’riLl the new: style to every part of Italy. Bat it was in Florence that I his school sculpt m re 

f-mod ii EtninKtui foothold, although it originated 111 Pisa. This was due largely to the character 
Arnolfo. wlMA among the follower* of the master, approached moat Closely to the true apint i?f 
undent classical art. 
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CHAPTER II 


IMI,TAN PAl.snv.. At ROMS ASM FUlRENCfc DUKJNt, 'lm FOUkmtiTH CTSltU»¥. 
P1KIHC1 CAVALLTK1. —OX4HUB AKH OJClITG .—- TAILED GAI>DT ANP HIS PUflLS. 

D tmtKc; this brief survey of the Indian Reniiksuucc we shall often have 
occasion to refer lo ihi- vrk r-tttWt-d “lives nf the tno.st excellent Italian 
Architects, Painters and Sculptors, writ ten about the middle of the Sixteenth 
Century by a painter and architect named GiorgiM Vasari. It consists »>! a series 
of biographies of various artists and was w ritten at the instance of a group of 
humanists and literary men of the Roman court such ns Annibale Cam, Giulio 
Clovio and others like them. These men were by this lime folly aw are of the 
perfection achieved by Italian art* and they were desirous of knowing mure 
fully how it ail came about. The intellectuals of the period were much given to 
biography. Vasari was preceded by Yillpni, Ghiberti and Lnndivi, of whom 
* phiberti hail written a book of biographical data regarding the early Florentines 
and Condivi was the author nl a life of Michelangelo which Vasari copied almost 
word for word. In spite of its errors, Vasari's book is most valuable. Although 
he often gave as indisputable facts traditions which comparison with the docu¬ 
ments has proved wrung, nevertheless Ins general point of view has usually been 
correct, and he erred only in his treatment of details. Besides, his generous 

inferilfct # Jlif. —V. UL 2. 
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enthusiasm and g»u<l ume covering so wide a field caused him to devote his 
attentiuri t- tlte works oL the early artists as well as those of the great masters 
wh> - were fits contemporaries and friends, such as Mich clang el u and Raphael 

We have already noted one of 
Vasin's most widely known mistakes 
in out discussion of hU theory enn- 
teming the irrigin of Gothic art, also 
his supposed miraculous and spnjita- 
ncotis formation of Renaissance sculp¬ 
ture in the case of NlecoJA Pisano. 
According to Vasari, this sculptor saw 
mil copied the reliefs of the pulpit in 
the Baptistery from antique marbles 
which had been heaped up in the 
neighbor hood of ihcCampu Santo of 
Pisa, all without the aid of any master 
or previous example. Now we know 
dial his mysterious Niizcola of Ptsu 
WW Niceiila uf Apulia, a much more 
genuine person, who had his anteced¬ 
ents in the Southern Italian schools 

of sculpture, 

Fiff. 2i r - Gnidffi of the kTiikiE of Oruitia Another of Vasari's well known 

PiHAn^oUNA^mn/jFfM.j- stories has suffered in much the same 
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manner, just as Nit Oulu Vi- 
>;irso was supposed to have 
invented sculpture anew, so 
the art of painting, according 
hi Vasari, sprung spontane¬ 
ously to life in Tuscany, He 
o*lIs us that Unis had fallen 
inln artistic decadence and 
there was no hunger any 
^.;lv ml of painting at all. TIl-- 
nStar-pieces, frescoes, and 
■mosaics of the churches were 
being executed by Byzantine 
artists who invaded Italy in 
swn rms s p teas IE ng every w here 
their stereotyped scenes. U- 
roahue and Giotto were tb'-ir 
pupils, but the latter lutrl the 
originality to produce a style 
i if his own* Now wt do not 
deny the evident progress 
made by Omabuc and Giotto 



and ihe innovations which t-[g, 24. Gariy Tuscan pateting on wocut. 

they brought to the art of {Museum of PlaaJ 

painting, a n 11 w e can sec 

everywhere in Italy how rmidi they took from the Byzantine types fur their 
uii-saics and treseftes* Nevertheless, we are beginning to understand how much 
there was for them to learn from the painting of their own country which had 
never ceased to produce interesting work all through the Middle Ages, E his 
was especially true at Rome, Here, neither the technique of mosaic nor the tradi¬ 
tions of good fresco-painting had ever been completely losL there was an im¬ 
portant school in Southern Italy, and we have already discussed the art ot 
MonteCaasino and the school i d Benedictine painters who produced decorative 
compositions like those of S. Angelo in FnrmU near Capua. 

Even in the churches of Tuscany we find a series of paintings on wood. 


altar-pieces and the like, which were ihe product of the local tradition. In some 
of theui k for example* we see St. I 'rands; certainly the Iconography this saint 
could not have been imported from ity/aiuhim (tig. 22). Until recently the best 
known of these pictures were a lew crucifixes painted on wood which wen- 
hung from a high bar over the centre of the high altar or in the chancel. Among 
these ts (he highly venerated one belonging to the Clarisse uuiis of Si P Ha nil an us 
"f Assisi, the source -ii St + Francis* inspiration to rebuild the ruined church. 
Others have been collected in the Museum of I'fay dig* 23}. Tradition ascribes 
them all ton certain GhitUa, the first Tuscan painter, but a number of them 
hear other signatures. The artistic tradition of a whole school is tom prised in 
(he name of Giunta. On the ends of the arms of these crucifixes are extrusions, 
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m,T i. lI> 1 f lh, on which we find the Virgin. Sb John and secure from the Passion 
in which the artists hsid begtm !<■ hmiliiarizp themselves with n new irofiogra- 
p Inert I repertory, 

A]sh these F tiscan predecessors of Gmabne nod Giotto pntnled the Virgin 
.Tvat^iL up ii throne with angels and saints on small altars, In the oldest of 
dn wliirli dale li-iiTii the? hcginnhig u[ the Thirteenth Century, the Virgin is 
hr ni: somewhat over the head of the Child, The only difference between them 
jnd the Ryrantiue icons is the rude style in which they are painted. The Virgin 
is represented half-Umgth or else seated on an ivory throne as in the Byzantine 
picture*. 3 lie folds -f the drapery are indicated by gold lines. There is no 
relief, no contrast of light and shadow, nor is (here any life or expression Espe- 
cialh Uyamibic in appearance are the Sink pictures on either side of the image 
reptrsunting Mic Evangelical legend l t>iU the iconography gradually becomes 
morr- and more modified until at last only the oriental forms of the little temples 
in thr backgrounds and landscapes remain. 

^ asarl was a native of the Tuscan dty of Arejuo. and in addition tu men- 
rnming i Pinni.i he U impelled by his local patri ntum, nu d<mbl p to recall another 
t u ^.1 ear > uncarts by the name of Marghcritone of Aram. In his short 
JC ? >m " r,f / hlsartiat > ^Us m that “he was cimsidcred excellent amnng thr 
' mnte " ,.r that t.™ whu worked in the Bymnthe manner" An altar-froRtol 
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signed by Margheritone, dow in the National Gallery, shows that his work did 
not possess much value; indeed it was no belter than that of the «iLher artists of 
Iiis Ume t and Ills only merit seems to have been that he signed his indifferent 
creations^ 

But the names ol Margheritone and Giunta, preserved by chance, arc unTy^a 
indication of what ties behind them in the held of Italian painting- They are not 
paintings uti wood, but frescoes and mosaic compositions which reveal die prog¬ 
ress made in the old mediaeval traditions by the beginning of the Thirteenth 
Century. Near the Tuscan coast not far from the port of Pisa the people of that 
city constructed the basilica of Pietro in Gmdu in which we still find the 
faded remains of an old fresco painted before Omabue and Giotto surprised 
lhe world with their innovaUims- 

Wc are well acquainted with some of the worts of a painter who was the 
i'h intemporary of these Tuscan artists. This was the great Roman. Pietro Cavah 
1 ini, whose well known frescoes in S„ Cecilia in Trastevere have been preserved* 
as well ns his mosaics in b. Maria in Trastevere and u number of other works in 
Rome- This artist was far superior to the Tuscan painters we have mentioned 
and even to the tty&mtinc masters from whelm* according to Vasari, Omabtlc 
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and UimU-p learned their art, although 
the last were the founders of the Flor¬ 
entine school of painting. 

It is highly signifkumi tliat Vasari 
could not avoid mentioning a name go 
yreat as that uf 1'irtro Cava]llnj t Suit in 
liis anxiety to give Tuscany all the credit 
for the creation of a new art, he refers 
to the great Roman painter as one of 
second rank and merely a pupil tif Giot¬ 
to, But we know" that Uavallini Belonged 
tn the generation before Giotto and that 
he went from Rome to decorate the 
new basilica of St Frauds at Assisi. 
Here lie muse have encountered 1 inui- 
bue s and it is quite possible that he in¬ 
structed the young Florentine master in 
the technique of the otd mediaeval art 
of fresci>paintingt of which he knew all 
the secrets. 

In any ease we know tliat CavaUini 
was the master and riot the pupil of llie 
L5 thdi collaborator in the task of restor¬ 


ing L’liisslcal art, although he wlls quite Roman in spirit. His mosaics in S, Maria 
in 1 r^tfVdt consist of six compositions of suchi magnificence that they recall 


lhe grant days of early Christian art, 
when it was still imbued with the clas¬ 
sical technique digs. 2% anil io) r We are 
reminded of the mosaics of S. Marla Mag- 
gi'>re nr llic miniatures nl the Genesis 
of Vienna reproduced in the second 
volume pH this work. The frescoes of 
>. Maria Uavr lung been known, but the 
Roman chruniel.es and the liber Ptiotif- 
icalls also mention works by CavaIIini in 
the Vatican basilica and in < Cecilia In 
Trastcvere. The last have been discov- 
ered only recently. The lower par I «f 
the eh Llfcli had been whit*wwshp'd, but 
ai>.pve existed tin impnrt&ut remains rtf 
a Last Judgment by Cav&UinL No one 
Itad been abb to examine it because 
ol the rigid seclusion of this monastery, 
bid recently permission has been ob¬ 
tained tip study and photograph these 
besows (figs, ij and >H|. Their beauty 
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UB.^Clnabi*. Madonna vfih tow nomels »»JSt. Francis- 
^pprOwrc*.! 


xs purely classical- 
Thjty do ii'ht recall in 
;my way tht Oricnial 
Byzantine school al¬ 
lied to by Vasari 
The types arc nut 
only Rotnan 1 but even 
pecnUar to the fras- 
tevere which lies ou 
the other side of the 
Tiber and has a psy¬ 
chology all Its own* 

One of the angels 
seems to anticipate 
that type of Roman 
ferni rii.fi« hentity 
which ws Inter to be 
perpetuated by Raph¬ 
ael- The head is that 
j f f a girl with the coif¬ 
fure typical of the 
Trmrtevere. 

nut Cavallini, influence upon his temporaries. 

t»«* c »■- »d«. 

I JL irNsth' revival which should endure. Vwari gives us U“- Ml <' w,n S 

ac-cunt ,4 um.dm , m. h for inslnKthwi to a relative. * 

llyiantine 

W b,' 8 l.. 10 « the -tapd or a.- n.*« £ 

[-,o.c in.ncsKd in their .1* »nd often left U< «'”>“« 11,0 ,lj> 

^nulling th«e painter* For this rcMon W* Fathr, and also these ^Wj** 
tl vr*rai his avocation. Aided l»y his lute* and much inclined f, art. he pajjv 
surpassed the *vle of painting of die Byzantines wh«, trussed in tjtt-ir Mtt did 
think of bettering H ■ -r of progressing." The slight postuve vahie ofthis l,g* 
end is evident when we recall that the church uf S. Maria Novella * **»«■“ 
w is bciiun in iiTftwtiw Gmabue had already become inmous. Nevertheless, 
ihvrf is some basis fur Vasari’s *ufy, lor we always hnd mUrmbucs works 
sumL-thine of the typical amingemcnl ..f the Virgin and the saints altected hy 
the painters of the Byzantine school, and he tnuv have watched them at wor 
in the Baptistery at Florence if not in S. Maria Novella. . 

Little ofCHnaWs work has come d..wn to ms indeed, Keinadi g-csso iar 
as t ii state that no authenticated paintings by him are known. Nevertheless, he 
must have pointed many pictures. Vasari ascribes C him a Madonna ini b, Mana 
Novella, but we now know from documents recently discovered that u was he 
work of a Sirttese painter by the name of Duccio dl BaDnmsegna. On the other 
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F*|*. .*1, — Citizen nl Hpr^rtitifiR Ms* c]wk 

St the i«i o! St. Krancif. 


hand* it seems likely that Qmahur 
executed two paintings an wood o{ 
the Virgin and angels. Unc of these 
is now in the Louvre, and the oth¬ 
er, still in Florence in the Accadu- 
m!a delle Belle Arti, (Plate I ] 

In bath the Virgin is seated on 
an ivory throne flanked by turned 
columns apparently held up by an¬ 
gels on either side. These angels 
are not the Roman girls of Pietro 
Cava hint They have rattier die an- 
dnigymuns countenances nf the Hy- 
zaritme archangels with curly hair 
and wear da I mu tics like the dea¬ 
cons of the Middle Ages. Hist in 
the Virgin herself we find a live 
person of flesh and blood. This 
ty pe created by Cimabue is of such 
gTm >■ that even though nothing mote than i tics'- feminine figures had come down 
to us, wr vmidtl still consult r him the lather of modern painting, fi is esscnlialK 
a I'iorcntlnP type, and we shall find the aristocratic elegance uf Cimabue's Vir¬ 
gins to be the dominant note inf the Florentine school. 

Another painting closely associated with those we have mentioned is the 
fresco of the Virgin with angels in the apse of the church tit Assisi which has 
also been ascribed to Lima hue. To 
one side of the Divine Mother and 
the angels stands St Frauds. He has 
here the meager keen appearance 
with which we shall always find him 
represented (fig. 2p). Cima hue’s rep¬ 
ertory dues not seem tu have been 
an extensive one. A noble and culti¬ 
vated spirit enamored of beauty, he 
does not, like Ginttiip his pupil, ven¬ 
ture to explore unknown territory, 
nor docs be compose new repertories 
of scenes for posterit y to follow. 

After Citnabue another painter 
by the name of Giotto, who was his 
pupil, was i<i surpass him in many 
respects, just as Giovanni Pisano 
did his father, Mecoli, who 
the founder of a new school of 
sculpture. Dante, who was a witness 
of the revolution pmnpiteted by 
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Giotto, liim in his Divine 

<_ i imedv: 


Hijr. Sit G.intto. tbc Pope appro-vlia^ llir- ruli^ 
of the FfQMcts-Ciill Ofd^r, ll'twcr Ciu/nz/j.l Aksisli. 


11 In pointing Cinmbue Ihagghi fhnf hi* 

Shv-ittit fjohi the tli 1 hi, tfowOiOita has the err/. 

-So that the other's fame Is frron;i/tg him. "' 

Daniel eu3og3 r of Giotto is very 
significant, Giotto bears witness Uj 
the new* Taste for paSsiab, a prefer¬ 
ence for file expres^inn of sentiment* 

In his cum position s we find a plastic 
manifestation of the Laws of desire 
and pain, and this would naturally 
please such a man as the author of 
the Divine Cornedy + A legend has 
beetp fabricated telling of the person¬ 
al relations between Dante and Giot¬ 
to, and although it is not founded on 
fact, it has a basis in the nature of 

the spirit animating these two men. Both possessed a capacity for tilling things, 
never surpassed by any other artist, It has been said that Giotto was probably 
inEimate with Dank* during 1 1 ir- latter's exile at Fadua wheie Giotto decorated :± 
chapel, i iday, however* It Seems unlikely that they were al Padua at tin: same 
time* although their friendship and mutual affeetton can nut he denied, Dilute 
eulogized the painter in his poeni t and the latter painted a portrait uf the poet 
In one of the frescoes of the residence of the Todesia, or chief Magistrate of 

Florence, (Plate 11 .) They were alike 
itk that both were always moved at 
the sight of Efie powerful impulses 
and passions of mankind, Qanle is 
implacable toward the weak, but he 
has a wealth of compassion for those 
who had been condemned to ever¬ 
lasting punishment for Iveitig carried 
away by their passions, In his Inferno 
he is moved to tea ns at the paternal 
love of hh enemy Fhrirnrta. Giotto 
painted the Magdalene of the AW/- 
me-tang&t and the unhappiness uf 
Joachim and Anna. He ls i above all t 
the painter of Sl Francis, 1 he brother 
nf the birds, uf his sit ora Ijtua and 
his /rafe Sa/c, 

The expressive realism of Giotto 
h what gave rise,, jin dmibl t to the 
pretty siury related by Vasari and 
Hh* 3^— Raman temple at Af«|j|. telling how he became a pupil »■! 
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Gtuabue while yet a hoy + As usual, 
Vasari is too much of a theorist. 
“The art v( painting; 1 he says, 
“began to revive in a lu+1r ’ '" *" ri 
near Florence caBe J 
Here was born a child of marvelous 
genius who could draw a sheep 
from life. One day the painter, Ci- 
malme* passed by that place on his 
way Ei r Uulugna. When he saw the 
buy drawing his sheep upon a rock, 
hr was filled with amazement and 
asked him his name. I am called 
Gioltu T and my father who lives in 
this house is called Bondone- Ci- 
malm- begged the hither tu entrust 
his son tip him, ami he became in 
time his favorite pupil." 

We have here three details 
which will serve to give us some 
idea of the artistic character of 
i.iLoiui-i first* his apprenticeship to Gmabue; second, his love of nature: third, 
the eulogy and friendship of Dante which indicate his taste for representing 
human passions. Another characteristic of this famous master, who was perhaps 
the greatest genius ever known m the history "l painting, was his facility of 
production and the great amount of 
work he turned out. tic worked at 
Assisi, in the old basilica of St. Peter 
at R« ijne T at Padua r Florence and even 
at Kapler lie planned everywhere 
great scries of original cum positions 
in which we never fail to discern fite 
ardent and creative spirit. 

Giotto ahn preserved a certain 
energy to keeping with die tempera- 
ns cut of ft country matt, lie is of the 
people and he loves them. A sharp 
longue srnns to have accompanied 
liis genius: he treated the great u fch 
the unaffected familiarity of a fustic. 

Once the King of Naples was watch¬ 
ing him paint on a very hut day and 
remarked: 4, H I were Giotto I would 
rest a while;’ ,+ l would, too, if 1 were 

ihc king,’' replied the painter, sug- St. Fn.Kta ^ PIW t [fl|l 

l,l “« art «■ »"* ^ same the l^tenw. fVpptr Cterdu kmi. 
















Giotto, Purtrflil of Dflflle AliRliien- fChtiitel w/ the liar%ellr?J Flow V »t K 
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tiling to both men. His frankness 
evidently pleased the monarch, fur 
we. read in a document of 13Jo 
where the latter states almost with 
pride: BJ Joctus de florctuia, plctor.* 
in famiibrem nostrum recepiraus ct 
i[e nostro liospicio TettnemusJ 1 

We know little qf Giotto's ear¬ 
liest work. The first we know of 
are probably the frescoes at Assisi. 

The decoration of this basilica was 
begun by Pietro Cavalllni and Ci- 
tna'taue and continued later by Giot¬ 
to, ho It is today a genuine museum 
of early Italian art. The church 
consist* only of a nave lighted with 
high window s so its vast wall-space 
furnished a splendid fit -10 for the painters (fig. * 0 . Pietr-. CavstQini had {tainted 
, in the left wuU a number of traditional scenes fn«n the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. in the crossing Clmabue {tainted the Virgin seated among angels. Giotto, 
breaking with all tradition, boldly undertook a completely new repertory. He 
painted op the tight wall scenes re presenting the most important events of 
the life of St. I rands. Here we find the whole legend of the founder of tin 
Franciscan Order which was still in a state nf development and had never been 
portrayed. It seems likely that these frescoes of Giotto at Assisi were painted 
during the first years of the 1 uurteenth Century; the Saint had been dead but 
little mure than half a century. Popular devotion to the apostle of poverty was 





increasing every day and being extolled from the altar. Giotto outlined, one by 
one, the graphic scenes which form the series of the life • <f the mendicant friar 

of Assisi oft (he wall rtf the basilic^ 
constructed over his in mb. In the 
first picture we sec the son of a 
rich mere ha n i beginning i" draw 
apart from the frivolous life of a 
young man. One of the inhabitants 
i if Assisi pays him reverence, spread- 
ing his cloak before him on the 
square of the city that he may step 
Upon it (fig. 30). The group of the 
two citizens of Assisi who comment 
un the scene is full of life [%- _>i)- 
Qn the other hnnd t it is interest in g 
to note how the same artist, so 
capable of portraying (he realities 
r .. . _ of life, Is unable to caps' correctly 

FiE^rr nimto. Meeting of JtJBthJin wsid An mi, ' 

<C*ap*to[theAsemJ Paw*. the l<ort1 *« ***** ,,n th '* wluarc 
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3b-- Uci>ttti Scene rt&Tii tlie life utMery* |ikptk/fA.‘ j Pabua. 


ifijj' 53 )■ P*’* 5 Jt five columns instead of six ond ornaments it with mediaeval 

mosaics ns though h wort part -fthe furnishings rpf ei church. 

En il-m scene Fran* is gives Ids mantle to a beggar, Jn the following 
jiiruirts we see lu;> vacntlnn, the dispute with his Cither* Pietro Bernardone 
■■ 4 1 ■ the dream in which f hrisi warns hint tn restore the tottering Church 
■h*: ?fi r his miracles* sermons, penance, his relations with his companions jnd 
tiny .l\ his dt-aih and the miracles performed thru ugh his intercession. Jn all 
these scenes the secondary figures clearly express the emotion produced by the 
immediate presence of the sanctity of St* Francis. 

in the Assisi frescoes we see the creation of a completely new repertory 
which was to be copied by a devout posterity all during the Fourteenth Century. 

Hu- hancEscau legend was reproduced by Giottos pupil* just a it the master 
had panned it and with little variation* This alum- indhatn the creative power 
of the great Florentine painter, when we recall that it required hmr centuries of 
trial efforts to produce the repertory of Christian themes and generation after 
generation of artists worked laboriously elaborating the Evangel iad legend bi> 
ginning with the frescoes of the catacombs, down to the miniatures *.f the early 
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FiM- — Gl^ttO. Til * 1 hptrotlui! of the Vtrqin {Chnpt'I of the Aferta^ Padua. 


Uible* rind ilnr mosaics of the basilicas. It is true. of course, that the representa¬ 
tion of the Franciscan legend wa& more easily achieved; there did n-< >t exist the 
great difficulty presented by the divine Figure of Christ* but it was difficult 
enough. The first books ■ f the life of the Saint, such as the Old Legtimt 7 the 
SktiMKillitLf iii the Three Fellows, that of 8. Buonuiventuri, and the Fwnftt* which 
i aine to be tlie iimr Franciscan. gospels* popularized the unusual ri re um stances 
connected with the life of St. Francis to such nn extent that the public was de¬ 
sirous nf seeing it developed artistically as a parallel to the lift* of Chris!. 

Today there exists a current nf thought that h rather itiimiral h ■ i! ic ires ruts 
at Assisi,, and there are even those whn iesihnc t*« ascribe them t>- Giotto r hut 
a does not seem likely thai anyone bin this talented artist would have ventured 
upm such an undertaking- Opposite the Biblical stories of the patriarch* and 
the scenes from the New I cur-ament painted by Cava! I Ini on the wall nr Assisi, 
Giotto, |he painter of the generations to come, perpetuated the legend of the 
Saint who loved nature* who preached !»> the birds and communed iti extra? 
with God himself* It was to Francis that Dante dedicated a canto of his Tara- 
disc, and GloUo, still :l youth and somewhat lacking in skill, displays the same 
Jiantrsqtie ardor in his poems in odor at Assisi. 
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I'hcre esciM* anuEher strifes- «jf Giotto's frescoes,, marvelously preservcdtin 
which tfat' gn'.ii Tmhtrr availed himself of the old evangelical I hemes in order to 
olfer them to his contemporaries in a rejuvenated form. These are the paintings 
in the Hltlt chapel erected by ^emvegnu, Prince of Padua, in the centre of the 
old Rinnan arena in memory of Xht- martyrs who had once suffered there. The 
outline* of the ancient amphitheatre are st|]l to be seen surrounding the chapel, 
and the silence and solitude of the spot lend themselves eh. ihe contemplation 
of the w orks nf the great Florentine painter. S he frescoes of this chapel are all 
either his work or that of the pupils who worked under Ids direction. There 
are thirty-eight pictures* Some of them are taken from the canonical Gospels 
am] oilier from the apum-phal Guapel of St-James, in which we hud the legends 
■I j'-ar him and Anna prior to the birth of Jesus, The latter was very popular 
during the Middle Ages, especially in the Orient, and the Byzantine painters 
were extremely fond of the romantic story of Joachim who was jealous of his 
wife and Red to the desert. The genius ■-f Giotto gave new life to these > -Id 
types. In tlie pictures in which Joachim is represented among the shepherds+ 
we sec again Giotto, the country In>y of Vasari’s tale sketching his sheep i fig* oi), 
l hr landscape Is simply indicated by mean* of a few rucks and trees Ut give 
the idea of nude s,n mi ladings. We Lire still far from the day when the artist, 
freed From the technical difficulties which engaged Giotto’s attention, could 
* Hi w l*y himself with such matters as perspective and atmosphere. 

The apocryphal Gospel of St James is prolific in d(?iails regarding the 
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Fi^ -ih Glottfi. Ttio dance ul Salem*- fSfinfa t'/OceJ Fi.oiiH.Ker. 


childhood and betrothal of the Virgin, dll uf which were favorite subjects of the 
By mi tine artists, and Giotto, who was a simple soul, enthusiastically reproduces 
them. To him* no doubt, these episodes "f familiar life were more significant 
than the parables and ihe Passion, He loved such scenes as that of the three 
matrons who come to assist Anna when the Virgin is born, or the Visitation 
(fiRSL j; h JH and $gl 

It is interesting to compare one of these compositions inspired by the 
Gospel ■ if St. James with the same theme as rendered by the Byzantine artists. 
Take, for example, the mi rack of the proof of the rods, where that nf Joseph, 
the chosen husband, flowers alone ami mg those of the other suitors (fig, 40]. 

The arrangement of the figures is very similar. Tn both composidtuis we 
see the same group of suitors* and tn both the high priest sits in a little temple, 
or pavilion, behind a table on which are the rods. But for all these resemblances, 
there is an enormous difference in the spiral of the picture. Tim Byrandne 
personages are expressionless decorative figures, while, in every "tie of Giotto's 
characters we sec the play -T a lively and profound sentiment. The other suitors 
nfttie Virgin break their dry rods with an expression of displeasure, but in the 
face of Joseph, the just man, we sec reflected an ineffable joy. It was m tl us 
manner that Italian artists were to paint the scene limes without number, and 
down to the famous Betrothal of the Virgin by Kaphad we shall continue !>« 
see the group of suitors breaking their dry rods- 

The principal interest attached to these frescoes at Padua and Assisi is due 
to Giotto's pempicurity in analysing the depths of the human sotd-Gazing at 
these two monumental compositions for the first time and without preparation* 
one is somewhat taken back at the ingenuous simplification of the background, 
the poverty of the landscape sketched in with miniature trees and the landfill 
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l'iq. M- — QMto. d/5. Milfrdalmaj AflW. 


and i-inidiikc building* supported bv impossibly aW^er columns, Giotto s idea 
l i it. it.mj Mi ,n Jerusalem ur the pabces of his own time. Fur I lit firs! lime 
ilir Euiiitrrdlun the human soul the principal part in Ills scenes, and It is pre- 
V. 1 ll,,s wh,i;tl givrs friend bis importance. Like the Florentine poet 

; IOlt :'-1'; 0 ' d,lsd >' ttbscnres er^t multitude ufhdman beings who make up 
, '. n ' l ^ I" r '' r, l importance and again as superminicranes, in 

Lf [’ cach 1im ‘ hls " wn tfestnre, spirit and expression which shall ex 
,llt ‘ J "' " r SUTTf ™ ^ feels at the moment. For ns of the West, life 

. . . V™' 1 " 1 condition, hut rather a constant succession of moments 

oimposed of anxiety, calm, sadness and pain 

Gteio a!*, dented a portion of the old basilica of S. Peter in the Vatican 
«hwh was destroyed to make way for tire present struck Of this series ot 
com pgWM* only a mosaic remains, mud, restored, representing the ship of the 
j. 1 2 . . W ; tH 1 eU r u P° t * rile water; it b above the entrance. He also 

Cl r.! hCChUrdl " F,ht: Utera " Which has been preserved, This 

smteThe r iinir l r rj " 2 J“ j,lbilfic fi >'»<*»«« VUl (tig. 49 ). As already 

. " ' r,ait,1Cd m ; in ; f,Wn]ts * Naples f Qr King Robert, hut mme of these 

: W! ^ * “ 'Sieved that dnnng the bst yea 
artist of his time- i^i T Und %P«t*d reputation as the foremost 

C oM ehe T -"" HChievcd a similar i^ydown b, the 

lower church *2* ^ *?““*** Asfi ’ si an ri P^n^d the 

fieri-we still ii n ri - r ' S ’ Cr>r '* an< * as W| de ns the basilica above. 

" itli! h “ d fr ‘™ ^ life of Mary Magdalene (fig. 43 ), .. wa * 
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Fig. 41, ScIie^jI «*f OrcatlTTS- The Triumpli i>f Death. fCumpo Smtn.} FiB\ 

principally a det'orator, and Ins sped ally was fresco-painting- Of his paintings 
on wood there is the altar of the Vatican, on the remains of which we see the 
beautiful cenlral figure of Christ with a parted beard ami a gentle expression 
w hich were copied in alt the images of the Saviour during (lie Fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Two other altars also remain; <me is from the Franciscan monastery at I'iscr 
and represents the story of St, Francis. It has been in the l.ixivre for mure than 
a century. The other is preserved in Giotto’s own city, in the Arrademia at 
Florence, and is of a Madonna seated on a throne and surrounded by saints and 
angels, ([’late 111.) The throne is not the Byzantine ivory seat of the Virgins ot 
Cimabuc. but is an Italian cathedra, very typical and richly ornamented with 
mosaics-The saints and angels are more freely grouped and gaze with intense 
love upon the Madonna, a well developed figure, majestically enveloped in the 
folds of the drapery. In the head we find a new beauty; this is truly a woman. 


Fiff, H+ — Sdi&ot hi| rfrcufffH* Detail of Triumph dl Death. 
rirrranY or hit. —" v. 113. i. 
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The plump sietk and Dice remind us of thi' emitdry girts >f Tuscany with their 
natural elegance of bearing, 

!t is well known that Giotto worked at Padua with a number of pupils, and 
at Assisi we also sec that it is the w ork of mute titan one peiaocu His favorite 
seems hi have been Taddeo Gaddi p who was later to putnt unaided the Barr (ti¬ 
ed li Oikpd in the church Santa L'nce at Florence. Here he repeated the 
scenes from, the apocryphal < . uspel of St. James, such us the story of Joachim, 
the birth of the Virgin and the presentation in the temple just as Giotto had repre- 
sented them in the church of the Arena at EVidua. The only imprayemenf ts that 
the architectural background is not so simple; otherwise the style is the same. 
Gaddi's work plainly show> that her was the heir anil successor of Giotto, but it 
d-rj, nr*i indicate any very great originality. Certainly Giotimo, who was hut a 


Irny when his grand father died, was a pupil of Gaddi as were the latter’s two 
suns, Agnolo and Giovanni. 

I his generation was followed by Andrea di Firenze, Orcagna and the other 
hlurtcent h-cen imey painters who worked in the Cacnpo Santo at Baa. The 
reader will recall that the broad galleries of this cloister were filled wills sar¬ 
cophagi and antique marbles. The outer walls were not broken by windows ainl 
consequently h'Hi themselves admirably i<i the painting of large frescoes. The 
decoration of this cemetery lasted for route than a century. The work was begun 
by Giouo’s pupils who punted the east wall and completed in the Fifteenth 
Century by Florentine and Sienese artists of the school nfBenozzo Gcazoli and 
Simottc Martini, t it these last pointers! we shall have more to say further on. 
tbit the frescoes ot the east gallery should be mentioned as examples i if the 



I'AODKO (5 AUDI AJf]> !IIS PUPILS 





work of the second generation after 
Giotto. To Andrea di Gone, better 
known as Orcagna, Vasari ascribes 
i lie eyiTle in the Cainpo Santo com- 
prisms the Triumph of Ueath and 
the Last Judgment- Today it is 
tbabted that the frescoes are the 
work uf Orcagna, Their free but 
ride style strongly indicates that 
they are nut from the hand that ex¬ 
ecuted the beautifully finished com¬ 
position of a similar character in 
S. Maria Novella at Florence. 

Orcagna came of a lamily of 
artists. Wc do tiot know the exact 
date of his birth Bis father was the 
w c 11 km own Fh 'rentine g i itdamitti 
Clone. The second of a family «sF 
four sons* he received in baptism 
the name of Arcagnolo, archangel, 
which Ills contemporaries trans¬ 
formed into Orcagna* a name so 
famous that it may be counted sec¬ 
ond otilv to that of Giotto- With the 

uni wall iv or genius so characteristic of the Renaissance, lie was an wpm Uy 
great architei t and sculptof, but we are conterned herewith the painter only, 
Hme has dealt unkindly with lus works, of which only u few are extant am 
these have been disligured by moisture and the hand of the renovator until 
there is Utile left except the powerful composition and a style whose charm is 


3 iK. 4i3r — Anw-el - DtinU of Latl J udfi me fit * 
fCnmpO Santo J Fra*, 


visible even in the ruins. + 

His first notable work was a life of the Virgin, a series of frescoes which 
dec rated the choir of S. Marin Novella and which he undertook in behalf of the 
liicci family. Vasari tells us that they were so novel and beautiful that a century 
luter, when the dampness had spoiled them, Cliirlatidajo needed only to follow 
the original composition to produce "tie of the most impressive paintings ol his 
age. We have, however, in the Stnasta Chapel of the same church an example 
ofliis own work which confirms this report Although produced in collaboration 
with his brother, Bernardo, the portion which is from Iris Imnd is easily recog’ 
nimble These frescoes were painted in l J5" and covered the entire wall-space; 
they represent the Ust Judgment together with Paradise and Hell. I he nu - 
die wall is broken by a Gothic window, and mound it the artist grouped Ins 
figures in an ingenious composition. The representation ol Christ, the Judge, 
enthroned on a cloud in a halo of rays, the delicacy and tenderness of the 
kneeling figures and the attitude of the saints r-mid about, all gu to show that 
Orcagna was the master of bra Angelicu. 

The spirit of his painting is inspired by Dante, whose topography bt lol- 
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in defecting the rciilms of 
the blessed and the damned- It 
was the first such Illustration on a 
large scale and antedates those »f 
the Cam fin Santo at Fiija- For years 
iu come ttaib work furnished the 
inspiration to the book illustrations 
of the Divine Comedy and was 
faithfully imitated by Botticelli. 

The f re serves of the Campo 
Santi> are of unequal mei it and 
much damaged. I hey present to 
our mind an epic of tUe mediaeval 
imagination, A festive company of 
young people return from tire chase 
with their dogs and talc u n s* A 
troubadour entertains them with his 
songs and little love: gods Hotter 
about them waving torches I fig¬ 
ures 43 and 44), The entire picture 
indicates an abandon to the easy 
life -ill the senses, but on the other 
side another cavalcade of cavaliers 
andludii* crossing ihe landscape encounter three coffins wjjfii three bodies l (,tl g 
..lead which remind them of the triumph of death. The fresco portraying the 
Last Judgment mgs 4=. to 47( and containing a Dantesqne representation of 
Hell is immediately following. 


Fjj*. 17,- The iinijci hie the Lost Juderoem. 
fCampa Santo, t Pw-C 


At ihe end of the Fourteenth Century, but belonging to this period, we find 
ihu magnificent w <rk of Andrea di Firenze, a monumental series of irpsc<<es 
which dcotate the walls and the ceiling of the Cappclla deg Is Spagnuoli in 
the cloisters "f S. Maria Novella. Do one of the walls of this vast rectangular 
chapel h a scene of the Crudfuihut which is certainly a beautiful and animated 
comp'^itirm of a genuinely original character. Opposite is another and newer 
theme; thb is the Church Triumphant defended by a pack of black and white 
d"gs, an allcgoriial symbol of the Dominican order i if friats. The sheep repos¬ 
ing at the fret of their shepherds signify ibe true believers under the leadership 
of the Church. Another composition l "mains the nine figures personifying the 
liberal arts and the nine patriarchs ami philosophers corresponding to each, 
Cicero, 1 -1 example, is seated at the feet of Rhetoric; Tubal Lain, at those of 
Music; St. Augustine, at those of Dogmatic rheology. Justinian is associated 
w ith Jurisprudence and Pythagoras with Arithmetic [fig. 4H). 

The repertory was enlarged somewhat by the Florentine artists of the latter 
pari id the century, but they remained faithful tu the principles of composition 
estabiiahed by Giotto, The technique of this master heM back the painters of 
H irenee to such an extent that we find no progress until wc come to Massac- 
rin + am 1 diet innovator. The artists themselves were aware of their lack of origi- 
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oaUty. Sacchetd tells the slury t,f how a number of Florentine printers were 
lunching together at the monastery <,(' 5 , Minim., when <Ircagna begun ;t discus- 
stan as to who was the best painter since Giottos time. A goad many names 
were mentioned, but Taddeo Gaddi, who was also present, put an end to the 
argument be remarking: “Certainly there have been great pointers since Giotto, 
but art is every day becoming worse." The reputation of Giotto continued to 
grow and is growing yet. When Petrarch died in 1374 lie left to Ins friend, 
Francesco da Carrara, Lord of Padua, a Madonna painted by Giotto as a pre¬ 
cious legacy. *'A wonderful piece of work of which the ignorant might overtook 
the beauty, but which the learned must regard with amcueetnent, wrote t rlrarch 
in hi* will. Boccaccio also relates an anecdote nf Giotto in which the latter is 
called the greatest painter in the whole world. It is evident, therefore, that 
notwithstanding the rapid progress of the Renaissance, all the writers from 
Vdlam down to Vasari considered Giotto to be the greatest master of the past. 


dunmari - About the end nf the Tliirtecnlh Century the fleittissanw in the field of llttlian 
DaittflnR wosbegun by a Ronton painter named Pietro CflVBJItu!, bi.r it wet due prinaSnill'(o the 
effortCimabue and Giotto "I Florence. We-still hi.W the mosaics uf Cavaliini 11 * S.Manunnd 
O cilia in Trastever* at Rome. He Went to Assisi where he worked to the church r«*t con¬ 
structed I'ver the tomb<4 St. KrnticLs. Here, too, CtmatMie [minted n VWl wnth uuKela- Estcepi for 
ilus we hiivit to Con ii hue only two nil ant with repfcusotEtien* i>f the Virgin. One is in Florence end 
the other utVado. His pupil, Oiottn. was of p1eheifl.il origin and temperament, but endowed «rtb 
Breltcreative P-m« ra .AV Assisi hr [minted n scries of tw afty-eight frescoes representing t to 
hie of St. Francis on the lateral walls .if (lie Upper Church, Afterward ho went to f adua where he 
decorated the chapel of the Arena w ith scenes from the LloSpelfl, and the same aubleeli, together 
with scenes from the life of Si- Peter, were filmed by him in the V#1 [can. The great 
master also went to Naples. In Florence lie decorated the chapel of the BarREllo and ihc Frais- 
cisc in church lit Snnln Croce We find Giotto'* pupils copying the themes lie had creete d. They 
employed the same figures, but lacked the power of expression of the master. Hla ntntienj mie m»c 
coK*or was Taddeii Gaddi, an evcellcnt pH Inter, who worked with Ins sons Ai>n«h, and lnovnnw, 
and GdOlttrtO, the grandson of UidtlO, . , . ... 

The third generation of Florentine painters wan still slim-nly .iffecrcd by ihc inllucnte _ 
Ciiottn. Among them. Orcagna and n number uf others painted I he rescues <m UTIL- of the walls f 
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o<T of the Italian cathedrals have a small museum called the Open. del 
, , . Duobio in which wt find □ col lection of Precious objects of art, 1 
are m, longer used in cnnncr-tlnn with the service, sometimes because m m-'di-in 
iin.es the fern of worship h» been changed, ■* ■■*<*»* they are ox«M 
[.iii valuable to be used every day by the ordinary clergy. Among other >hm E !'- 
the little museum ,>1 tin- cathedral of Siena pus**** a senes ofpmntrngs t-u 
wood which in former times CamptWsd the high altar df the clutrUi. V esc p 
lures have an irresistible attraction for all who behold them; indeed, few work, 
d >n have the remarkable charm of these mutilated fragments t>f the old ah 
nr of Siena (fig. jo). ft was painted by a local master by the name of Duccio, 
o mtetnnorai'v of doiabue and Giottn At the feet of the Virgin who ucciip.es 
the place i if honor we find his signature accompanied by the inscription: Mato 
Sattr/ii Av, sis otussa Srmis reyiwW. sis Dutio t* quia f>u» nt tU», 

ilis prayer to the tjucrr of Heaven for peace I t his native nty was no 
idle -m- for during tin Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries the Italian cii.es 
lv , r , mthWly destroviRg one another. Killed with hitter hate they were cn- 
stan.lv forming alliances am! confederations with the object of annihilating then 
neighbours and rivals. Siena, that quiet town the peaceful life of which is l.aidl^ 
afire ted today bv hot crowds uf tourists, was compering with H-.rrmT‘ m tnc 
earlv Fourteenth f eutary for the hegemony-T Toscany, The Florentines had 
beta defeated in the battfe of Mootaperto whir h I tent* mmiL.ins as □ tem > e 
humiliation for his city , and as a result of this victory Siena was now enjoying a 
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period of peace. The iriLkens 
of Siena took advantage of 
lhi3 tranquility to push mi the 
work cm the cathedral, and 
they co m missioned Du ccia T 
who was already a painter of 
note* to execute a new altar- 
piece to take the place of the 
old “Madonna with the large 
eyes." This miraculous pat run 
saint* brought ailing in a cart* 
had protected the Sienese at 
the Battle of Montaperto + It 
may have been a 11 yatntine 
icon* hut it wm none the less 
venerated on that, account, Tn 
any case it was now to occu¬ 
py one of the lateral chapels. 
In a document of i |ku Duccio 
himself to work on a 
new icon for a salary of fifty 
Bold! a day. The cun tract goes 
on to make all sorts of stipu¬ 
lations to cover any possible 
contingency of neglect. The 
great painter -■( Mena doe* nut seem to have been as conscientious in carrying 
out his agreements ns hr was skilful with his brush, 

Duccio worked for two years on the new alt;tr-piccc p amj on the nth of 
iLitir 01 the year t jin the painting was taken fn>m the artist’s studio and carried 
tu ihr cathedral amid the jubilation of the populace. Indeed, tie- fascination of 
kits pCterc seems t- have been felt by the Inhabitants of Siciia from the time ft 
U'tt 111- huti.E* ..r the artist. "And this day," we read. tn a Inal ertmide, “was 
.rerncrl by everyone to prayer and (lie giving ofaW The shops were dosed, 
and there was a procession of the city magistrate* and other officials; even the 
women n ad children accompanied thealt.ir in the cathedral amid the pealing of 
the h< I Is. as was fitting fur so noble a painting as this altar-piece." Duccio's 
pnrture remained in the chancel of the cathedral until the Sixteenth Century. 
*h. H tin. «*n.,ns became discontented with the simple beauty of the .meat 
masters itxm and substituted for it a rich marble altar. For two centuries it 

£r'ri ;.L lT r °T 5 ,lfthe cat|,tllra1 ’ l)Ut th ^rrat tablet was finally 
' ^ l v t g I'" t ,C WaJI ,lf °" eu|,tt ' lapels, anil it Is now in the 

athc ral Museum. It , 5 wjt compete, however. Owing to the vicissitudes 
hrough whiehit has passed, some portions of it were sold and fell into the 

possession lf]r -Museum of Berlin (lig. jj). 

. *“7 *? “* wl “ * ,his picture which is the master-piece of the Siena 
school. In the centre the Vlrgiu » seated upon a marble iW surrounded by 


Fig. 51. — Diicciu. Det,MI of the illur of SicrM. 
fOpera tirt t.ftrnmo } 
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angels and sain 15(fig, 50 )- 
Mary was more than the 
patron saint of this city; 
she was its Queen. In 
like manner the Fforen- 
tines later proa] a 1 m e d 
Christ the KiciR at their 
rity + and the citizens or 
ancient Siena had placed 
the government of their 
town under the loving 
sceptre of the Virgin 
Mary. The Cou to cil of 
Nine administered in her 
mime. On Duccio's icon, 
the Virgin is surrounded 
by other patron saints of 
the city; John the hlYnn- 
gctlst, John the Baptist, 

Peter and Paul, -St Ag¬ 
nes, St Catharine and 
The four holy martyrs of Siena. All these personages which occupy the lore- 
ground "f the icon are more beautiful, liner and more aristocratic: than those 
of the great Florentine master, Giotto, although both these painters a institute 
a parallel. Duccio is still doser to the Byzantine school, but instead df render¬ 
ing the figures nf the saints and angels in the dry, prerise hieratic manner 
of the East, he animates them with a gentle devotion that is something new, 
Duccio's angels, which form a group of twenty in the Siena picture, have 
a new and marvelous grace. Those- behind the Virgin’s throne incline their 
head over their hands which rest upon the marble back, that they, too, may 
contemplate the divine figure of the Oucen of Heaven- The latter is the least 
original of any in the painting; it is the Byzantine type nr Madonna, only some¬ 
what enlivened, much as Cimabue, the Florentine painter, had rendered her. 
The personalia of Duccio, which fora century characterized the Siena school, 
is to be seen chiefly in the high-bred sweetness with which the ringed, saints, 
kniglus and martyrs express their adoration and devution. 

The buck of tills grcal altar-piece was painted as welt* tor the altar stood 
out by itself and could be seen from cither side. Also the wood was thick 
enough to be sawed in two, jh> wc now find in the Cathedral Museum the 
reverse pf the great tablet as a separate picture. This side <4 the altnr-pJece is 
also very interesting, J- -r 11 shows ihe Byzantine derivation of his art and how he 
modified 11 by giving it a dominant note of distinguished bounty. Here we do not 
lind t as i*n the front, a general o.Kiipositiun of large Figures. It is divided by 
straight lines into panels containing scenes from the Fassion. t he iconography 
uf these scenes is almost Byzantine (fig. 51), Duccio did little more than copy 
the models brought from the Orient in the various compartments of which the 



Fig. ftir - PuccEa. Portion ul I Me AlEsr nf Hicnw- 
fMoAtiiim of Berfitt-) 
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jinn lil 3L festivals were repre¬ 
sented,. or calendars with 
evangelical scenes. The Siena 
master reproduced l lie repre¬ 
sentations of the Crucifixion 
and of the Sepulchre, and he 
copied the figures of the By¬ 
zantine Lab l ets, outlining the 
folds of their garments in gold 
and lea v i ng i ■ fTe cLs n f li gh t 
and shadow out entirely. His 
grouping of the personages 
was the traditional one of 
the evangel teal scenes in 
the Greek manuscripts and 
fjyp i i n e cal end ars. X ever- 
theless he puts into these 
figures Ills own spirit and 
elegance. Their geslures are 
at once lifelike as well as 
noble ami tranquil. 

it is interesting lo com¬ 
pare this series of evangelical 
scenes with those which 
Giotto painted in the chapel 
at Fhrfua. In both the models 
are the types of Oriental 
Christian art, and in both 
these ;ire rejuvenated by the 
new spirit of these Italian 
cities due to the revival of 
learning ;intf art. But Giotto 
and Duccio were animated 
‘ verjf dulemnt tollmen is when they put life into these figures, and each 
" ,iS _ l " Jt ‘ lhr t, «*» de » '« a tfreat school of an. Giotto vm a son „( Hie pe.*- 
l>k Irank. runuml aotl cniltiisiastic. Wr these qualities not only In the story 
<• >t- J'rani*■.>> at Assisi, t, u[ in th P popular illustrations of the Gospels 
whid, ilecuraie the chapel ,t Padua. Ik always painted m his figures with 

,U 1 IJl . : . st r,lt idor T giving them an expression of pain or ten derrick that was 

! riJLn y . .Indct-d, some times Gi.-ttna personages seem to lose their 

comjNuurt and asstmie exaggeiatcd altitudes indicating grief mi pain* The 
“ themes tended by ltecciu gain in delicacy what they lobe in strath; 

UiT ■' arf |!, " r l " confused with ihe ]»■ «iir soulless d-.llh in the By* 
aantine plenum 


*vrw mfrtw 

Duccio. ftucelljii MiidiPmiii. 
f v S. NfttPfiti. J Fl^hescf- 


„ h T Uy 'T y *“ «*>«™>«** mmk .in fed,„d 

r ° m ln VLr ' beginning both look Very different courses in their 
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Fill. 51. SIlHM Mot t ini. The Virgin of I he Council. (Palazzo PuMHfn} Sir**, 


revival of art. Although during the Fourteenth Century the schools of Florence 
and Siena developed along parallel lines, each in its own way, the Horen tine 
school of painting, strongly influenced by Giotto's emotional interpretation ol 
life, progressed little, Nevertheless there was a spirit of freedom which left the 
way open to later developments, amt consequently the Renaissance ended by 
being only Florentine during all the Fifteenth Century. The Siena school, "n the 
other hand, although in the Fourteenth Century it had so excellent a master as 
Simone Martini, died of inanition. Its figures, confined by its atmosphere ol 
noble serenity, finally wearied the painters of this school. After they had copied 
Duccio fur two generations. Sienese art could advance no further. 

We have dwelt at such length on Duccio's altar because it is not only tlu* 
fust great work of a school of painting, but it is also a summary of that school 
and contains all the qualities and defects which we shall always find in its later 
work. Few other paintings of this master have come down to us. The archives 
and accounts of the rity inform us that he painted there for some years before 
he executed his famous Madonna, and it is probable that the little pictures or 
the re table in the National (jallcry at London arc also his work. 

Only a few years ago un important w r ork was identified as being from the 
hand of Duccio. This is tin* Virgin with angels in S, Maria Novella at Florence 
which Vasari and a number of other authorities had previously ascribed to 
timabur. Hut there is no longer any doubt; Duccio, before executing the monu¬ 
mental composition of the Siena alt at. engaged in a contract which lie signed in 
April, i ttti, t<• paint a Virgin with angels for ri, Maria Novella in Florence, [his 
must be the one in the UuLclIai Chapel which still passes among the uninitiated 
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as the work of Cimabue 
(fig. 5j). As a matter uT 
fact* in this picture the artist 
fbien not as yet display fils 
marked personality. We can 
understand that the ilyzan- 
line model which both Ci- 
Litabue and Duccio imitated 
in their seated Virgins might 
well lead to some confusion 
between their works, 

I >uccio had a famous pu¬ 
pil who, like Giotto* spread 
the style of his school be¬ 
yond the Tuscan iron t it r 
and even outside of Italy, 
Through him the Sienese 
school extended over a 
wider territory than did the 
Florentine. In spite of all 
IhaE Vasari tells us s Giotto 
never went beyond the 
Alps, while we know that 
i h i a pu p i l o f l )licci o, Simo ne 
Marttni, worked in the pal- 
itCe ljf ,lu at Avignon as well as at Assisi, Rome and Naples. In Ihc 

works of Simone Martini at Avignon we find the first invasion of France by 
the forms ujf the Tuscan Renaissance, 

We know little personally of Simone Martini. Vasari, wh*. briefly recounts 
sts ill • i m mg i hi. utlitr Iii>igtii|)hies, sfn.ws little enthusiasm for the Sienese 
j«iinter, and the few circumstances he does record are fur the most part cm.- 
ne us. Sum. tiling has been teamed frum the documents uf the archives, some 

■' : h T C ? S " n,i , S W " Tk “! d '- f . l,is <«*** «fc. «» IHUne even is not correctly 
PTi mi i% ,,H Pir i w hp call* hicn Simone Memmi t confusing him with his brother- 
m-taw whi, was also a painter and collaborated with him. Indeed, they both 
sign.’.l several pictures.Sinv.ne also worked with his brother, Donato, but both 

the latter and Lip,,. Memttii were but mediocre artists compared with the great 
master. Simone- 

11 1 si r i nihUiji with [' ir.irch is well known; meeting one another at Align on 
and hnth being from Tuscany, an acquaintance naturally followed. The Sienese 

ar ist paint, i n portrait of Laura, the friend of the poet, and Petrarch tells us 
<n his i nun m m] verses* 


Hlg. -Simone Martini. Portion til the fresco 
in She PnluiEo Pubblsco. 3iuu. 
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Sienese painter, just as Dante's 
nulogy serves to bring before 
us I be nature of Giotto's trou¬ 
bled scmL In Hi? history of the 
keunisKmce Petrarch repre¬ 
sents a stage of humanism 
above that of Dante* His spirit 
is more refined and he lakes 
pleasure in the tranquil anti 
somewhat aristocratic type uf 
beauty, which is precisely the 
sort produced first by Duccio 
nt Siena and later perfected 
and spread to other parti? of 
the world by his pupil t Simone 
Marttni, from the international 
cultural centre which the court 
;.tc Avignon then constituted^ 

The first work by (his 
[painter with which we are fa- 
miliar, however, was executed 
in Siena and for the Palazzo 
I’ubblico* The building had 
just been completed, a colossal 
monument and a testimony to 
the greatness of Siena to the 
early Fourteenth Century, lls magnificent facade still occupies two sides of 
the great square, ami it* rectangular tower, more than a hundred yards in 
height, dominates the entire valley. The latter is higher even than that "f the 
rival city of Florence, but it is very similar in its general lines. Simone Martini 
was commissioned to paint in the Sal* delle LWlestre of this building a pit lure 
of (lie Virgin who was regarded as the Queen of the city. Mere she should pre¬ 
side over the deliberations ■ .f this august body. The inscription reads, .Wre 
f irjgt» -SVwoflt jv'A vtwi <jHam signal amemtm itigs. 54 and 55). She is surrounded 
by the same patron-saints as those on thr altar-piece Dncdn painted for the 
cathedral. At her feet are kneeling angels who offer crystal vessels of roses. I his 
Virgin is not the delicate semi-Byzantine silhouette of Ducrfu’s altar, but a lady 
■ if elegance, fair like the girls we still see in the country about Siena with their 
curly hair, soft eyes and sensitive lips. Like the French Virgins, she wears a 
royal crown; Duccio followed the Byzantine example and his Virgins have no 
crown. Her tunic and mantle are of the fine texture that we still Imd in the 
examples of Fourteenth-century fabrics. The Child is a graceful, fair haired 
fijtithi /10 giving a blessing with one hand while the «ither holds a scroll contain¬ 
ing a verse from (hi- Bible,The patron saints hold a large canopy over the group. 
The throne is Gothic and not like the antique Ivory throne* in Duccio * and 
(.limahue's pictures, nor does it resemble the marble and mosaic furniture in rim 
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Fiji, -A, - Slmonr Murtltij. A bishop, 

(f-Ott'er Churchy A^isi, 


Homan stylp which Giotto chose* 
for his Virgin9. The Sienese painter 
seems to display from thr- very first 
a certain preference for french 
Gothic art; indeed* he was influ¬ 
enced by it before he came to 
know it well during his sojourn at 
Avignon. 

[ he saints and apostles sur¬ 
rounding the Virgin of the Council 
an- less expressive and individual 
than they would have been if Giotto 
had painted them. They preserve 
much of Duccio's treatment with 
tlleir aristocratic calm and easy 
bearing; there is nothing impetuous 
about them. Simone Martini painted 
this picture m 1315, that is s four 
years after Ducdo had completed 
his aluir-piece, so he must have 
been an artist of note tu have this 
commission entrusted to him in- 
stead of Its being given to Fhicdo, 
I,I,. v 1 t ■ After it was completed he proba- 

" '- ii4 , ta - W« -fc. d.y ,vi,c„ i „ 

cmml,., * ="™' -nil 131 a. for hr- accepted 

, '' ■"TT"-''- ’T - •*» nm 0 • Mi tIre Sienese 

, fan" pi ,L ' T” ' "’ ""' rac lhc ,rma “ r Moetereassi nnd Sns- 

!h. hTs™ ! *"•» m the crese, rffte mi, and a. 

presents a irdlnni ar aj"*** " l ,rr ' uj ’ nl ddrenmnder mounted on His hnrse 

*»«• *r StaStaT a '""“" s "'"'""" ... ■*-**«. t»d»p. 

ilia temX™ ^.T" l r « *“ , '" i '**■ Si ™’"' ™ k >' J ‘We in Siena. 

rulers was rounded l,v Q a l“ f t “““^Klire. This F«M* line „r 
IVinn hjt.JnmnirJ.hr k- ^ JlJ " u - ,llc lather of St. I to him the 

k M,ilihn house Tift "OVapies whidi had previously belonged tret he 

and sdimc- saint, even j| S | Hre “ numbtr " {i!lustr '' lus 1‘rinccs 

«*■«* sarissr tr w,>m * n : t um,stiai pic,y and 

lie hnd crime t,, .he H< ! bcrt ’ was tTl,J fnEt " J '^Petrarch. 

hi«d retired inti- thf‘ l-ratidsLan Or*' ^ abl], ™ ti "f 1 ’>* ^ hr.rlhcr, I-uuis, wlm 
llty that J| C Imd |kt„ C in,ml„.,^[ and a^tnred such a reputation fur sam:- 

Miiiiljr brutbcM,, he nwed'lr If ^* bm wlsllcd fn ™™meniorate ilie 

*" print a picture of him which is ni r " nL ‘ ,ant * otMttroissiimed iirnunt Martini 
' h,m w h,ch ^ 5t.fl preserved on ore of the altars of S. Lc> 
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Fiq. fK Simone Martini- The AsbeutipE 1011 lvI the VEr^Ere fCtfrtrpfl So/tfoJ Pi**. 


oi/i; at Naples* The saintly prince, in the garb nf a Frandscan, bears in his 
cliently Gloved righl hand a bishr.ip\ crosier while with die other he offers 
Robert the (imvii. Two angels descending From above crown the saiol with a 
celesithd diadem. Both lie mid King Robert are dressed in garments of delicately 
figured textiles ns is the Virgin of the Palazzo 1'ubblico at Siena. 

This connci don of the Sienese painter with the Neapolitan royal family led 
to his being sent Su Assisi to work on the painting of the basilica, particularly 
nil the portions of the crypt which were still undccurated- i lie Upper t hunch, 
jts we have already noted, was decorated in the late Thirteenth Century by 
Pietro CavallinL Giotto, Cttnabtie and some of their disciple^ and now the 
Sienese school was also to contribute to tile embellishment of the church nf 
St. Pram:is at Assisi. Duccio, the master of the school, did nothing here; hr’ was 
the tnoslh.cnI of all the * mly Beuid*-sam:e musters. Tt remained for Ins pnpil. 
Simone Martini, So represent the artists of Siena at Assisi. As lias already been 
noted, after the Upper Church wus decorated they proceeded mi paint the 
cvypi which was of the same si/e as the basilica above, Giotto commenced the 
frescoes 1 4 the |,nwer Church, and now Him one was entrusted by his Neap* ilium 
patrons, friends oL ilui Order ■ .f St. Frauds, Lu decorate ihe chapel of S. Mar- 
lino with four scenes from the life of the saint. We sec Hi. Martin giving his 
cloak to a pour man; the vision in which Christ appeared to hint as he lay 
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the entire Fourteenth CtntU- 
t\\ The altar in the Uffizn is 
iri^st beautiful; it represents, 
the Annunciation of t]ir- Vir¬ 
gin and is the best known of 
Simone s works. The Virgin, 
enveloped in a mantle* draws 
back in her chair as though 
astounded at the angeTs mes¬ 
sage, Her altitude is that of 
o youthiu] princess whose 
rank is not hidden by her 
humble garmeiiis, The angel 
is an androgynous figure 
bearing a palm; the flouting 
mantle suggests his sudden 
appearance which startles the 
Virgin (fig. j9). These two 
figures in the Annunciation 
contrast strongly with those 
of the saints on either side 
which are probably the work 
ih Simone’s bro(her-indaw + 
Lippo Mem ml, who also 

..»**• wttt -ignity ibv slyln 

: n-irr 1 '“i"'; l ” «r ->•« 

miT, ST, ■" re** Md ddicKv ««--•*. 

basilica of fit. Ftiinds va* ,, nc nf tf)e -J! , Vhe ,jL ‘ corati,n * f ^ 

Fourteenth Century. ]W,, ,ii.^ , ‘ \ preoccupations afltaUim art m (lie 

artist, nlthough he was s, miewhnii f AlTlEjr "K' 41 ^aune a “ illustrious 

SlinheUignlo; -ItJ L “ f "“ h (»««««.«« Leo- 

hi in self I., iBimj. Thnnt .. ' b .’ '‘Ambrogio applied 

Aml^i.,1, B* “ t ““i"" 11 ;” ““"i M hi* Cintinii.." 

Stan, Tl,« JZ TTs^T^ST'JT’’ h “• ™"“» «**». =1 

nip ted surface ,,f the ureal i 5 * ldeila Pace )’ when* the tininter- 

diameter. On one dde he pailied ^ ^ 3 ™ rk tjf tWs 


F '“‘ ^ - AtttmjglQ Lorcmetti. Frcstoin the s’aja 
Mt * P*ce. Peace, (I’atoiza ftibhiho .j Sieha 


government with all its virtues and the □ ? Cture "P™*"* &'«* 

;tn,i !t * Province enjoying the bcae&u t de P lct » 8to “ 

side is a parallel comp.,^ ' dcr iim] P«np«fcy. On the other 

[totb paintings are very complicate and '.Jml*!?™ K av ermnent, 

E°vennaem ( for example, is exempted bv _^ S> mbolica] figures. Good 

1 1 bi a <Mlossa l personification of the city 
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Fig. W, —Lorcnzciti. Sulety, fPafttZin PuftbficoJ Siesta. 



FIe~ M.-A* LorenzottL Franriscilri m I ^Ohiiries ifiilrtyreti h Hit Sudan, f$ r ftanci&J Siem.i, 
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nrnsseti an imperial rubes, much ns llmu^b it 
were a representation of the Empire. Em the 
letters, C S. C. \ T , (Commune Sena turn Ci vitas 
Virgin is), permit do doubt as to its being a 
masculine person! fiend »b of the dly nf Si ena. 
IteSdc ifiis gigantic figure arc the virtues of 
B« od government, Magnanimity, Moderation, 
Jusiicc, Prudence, Power, Peace and Safety, 

J In. most siiiulohlc figure in (he composition 
is licit of Peace which lias given its name to the 
hall. A young woman reclines upon a couch. 
She is simply dressed in a lung tunic ami her 
blond tresses art- crowned with cars ol com. 
Above is the inscription PAX (fig, 62). At the 
Icet ,>f these figures we see two lines of riti- 
•sens in amicable intercourse, an allusion to 
the two parties Into which the populace was 
divided, beyond, in another large space, is a 
view , It htenn with a group of patridan maid- 
ens dancing before I hrcity-gate. There ;,re also 
merchants on horseback and farmers returning 
rom tic fields; also a landscape showing the 
gentle hills about Siena with theirlive groves 
and vmyards, and Safety Hies through the air. 
rising in her left hand a gallows upon which 
an evil-doer is hanging (fig. 6 3 ). 

lJ " llle "Pposite wall is represented bad 

d-fecis which cliaiactertlc it Tln-rn “""‘I™ b > Ute vices and 

Cruelty, etc. Although the entire ,; r ' lllny ' l>ridt ‘ Ostentation, Treason, 

thinker and sociologist rather tin" StcniJi reflect the mind of a 

bur that (liuito painted in the rhapd'of'dw 1 ^'’ ” mthcka * we mLSt remem- 
fra rut*ato..< 1 u ^CEelln a setup of // n>/.tuwr tom? 

^..*Hi« k„„. 

worthy manntf, but iw als,, - , ^ l ' 11 ^ artistic traditions of Siena in a 

■i'*t only the w-elbknown life . V*\“' ,t ’ D0Vators - I[1 this Francisum church, 

I he Stories Ml Other saint, ,,| ■ ]' !'[ J ‘ u| ' r ' vas 1,1 be represented, but also 

>«nes alJI | the manner m which thev T■ “ T"' btI ‘‘ r wert «WT m* 

"i Siena is most admirable In <,<>>■ ’-..V*' ! ‘ nceiVe ^ by the last great masters 
ft swear obedience, A number of S ° f ^ nj0lJ “rae* before the Pope 

their b'diviihml exprrssiuns are interest hi* tT . P . rCSCnt 3t lhr lemony, and 
pnnue, K scared aBllJttg , h(lm B .. ‘ f ,h ' k|n S* »hc fi'lber i«f the sainted 

TCighUand Indies wimessing the sem," *£** T t *"“ are K^mps 

hranenean missionaries who wrn- ™ , ?f7 ** pKttUf ' rc P r ™s die hrst 
other, ihe monks who were fcj|i rt j J > ,h * Sudan 'H &4). and still an- 

al U ‘ uta by the saltaq of Morocco. These 
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abound in pathos and show the influence 
of Giotto's school, 

By the end of the Fourteenth Century 
only two courses remained,open to the art¬ 
ists of Siena- One was to begin anew the 
studv of nature and real life as Giotto had 
done; the other was to peacefully expire 
In the atmosphere of pro foil ml calm which 
had been created by Duccio and Simone 
Martini. The latter was what occurred. The 
attempts of the Lurenxetti to put life into 
that aristocratic art did n"i g" any further 
than their own dTurtSn After them we find 
a series of painters tacking in inspiration 
who copied the traditional types of languid 
blond Madonnas on the altars of their 
churches and in their council-halls. Nev¬ 
ertheless, those icons of the Later Sienese 

artists, such as Taddeo di Uarioli, Giovanni di Faoio 1 Sano di Pietro and Andrea 
Vanni t did much to disseminate certain principles of the Italian Renaissance 
which would hcivr remained unknown if the new painting had originated solely 
in the Florentine! school. A painting on wood that is very characteristic of the 
las! period of the Sienese school is that ul the Virgin and t. hi Ed which was pre¬ 
sented Em the cathedra] of Barcelona by King Martin. It is si ill preserved In good 
condition in one of the halls of the archives of the Cabildo. (Hale l\ -) 



Fig, — 53 mane Martini. MJntaEtire 
in rh^ Missal of Peter. (Vmlcan.) 


Hie beautiful gained glass windows in the Lower Church at Assisi also 



Fjk I 1 T SlfflO J1E At art! ni ■ M lnirtl H re 
in the Atbsal of St- Petet. f VaticanJ 


seem to be the work of Sienese artists. The 
French technique of stained ghtaswn* doubt¬ 
less introduced into Italy by Simone Martini 
and Ills pupils. At Naples m well as at Avi¬ 
gnon the glass-workers of Northern France 
appear to have been patronized (fig. 65). 

The aristocratic style of Siena was 
admirably adapted to miniatures and the 
1 >rna mentation of books. 1 he -Sienese school 
of miniaturist a is to be distinguished from 
those of Florence and Bologna; these three 
were i he most important of the Fourteenth 
Century. Among the beautiful works of the 
Sienese miniature-painters are the famous 
Missal of St Peter in the Vatican, ascribed 
tn Martini himself (figs. 6b and 0 /)* and 
1 lie Virgil in the Bibliotcea Afnbmrifma at 
Milan w hich once belonged 1o Petrarch* In 
the latter the poet telLs us in hexameters 
that it was painted by Simone Martini. 
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Surrtttiari. Hcdinninj: with ihi- - i d n] Ihe Thirteenth Cental wo find at Siena. a Tuscan 
oLsv lying to the - -uth >A Florence end Pis^ h school m parnTfiifl which developed in complete 

Liidifp:iLdiiLKti i»i that uf Florence.. The hne*i wmk ul lh? ilrst period of till* school in the lOtar 
piece of the cathedral which vAS painted fry Duccio di BdnnfnKfdflr If li m in Die czitPiedral 
murtomt. The. Rucellaii Madonna In £. Milriri NnYdJ:ji hi FloTtnCt appear* to be nmrthtr r*| Ihc 
works ni this pointer, although Vasari utrcrvfr 1 :* it |i;M_ fnnit'uo. Duccio was succeeded at Siena by 
Sim- -!i- Martini, who piiiutci a Mad Cion it with lintels in the Fgiszzij Pubblico at Sitcm. He w aV 
c .:om missioned I'the king of Naples to paint a number-uf freacoesfit Assisi. :Ltid Ilu worked on Ihe 
demurs hoi is of the palace ot the Pupcs lh Avignon. Unfortunately of the laild have been 
iffiltrtrpsd. He appears to have aiso painted many a!tar-pipcey and tile like: time which have bud 
pin nerved .ire nt unusuaJ beauty. Wo might cite the .i[tar in -S. Ldrvnzfi at Naples and the An- 
itimciatian in (he I'Efm iialEery nt Ftoreuce. Simon* Martini v-ai Hit Oiftsst ck-gant of all the 
lialian painte/a, Elr put the i'lnJshinff touch m the dbtlrtEutshed. mid urutocxaiic tone so cluarai- 
Juristic nf Due cln s urt. Another (retiersiHoH of artists Succeeded Si nunc Martini the ran*t promi¬ 
nent of whom were the brother* Lor*n/etii After them, the Sienese school: ®tfli|EPa&&d in haniil 
manmirtEtn and was axhflusled by Hie end of Hie Fifteenth Ccjitury. Florence was now predottiiMtnl 
m nil niiitlers ot art. \'everiEiek^s.uw rig to Martini's dcJIcacy of sfvk ;imi tile tnc! Ehnt hr was is 
lung time In Avignuti, thv nrl id S-ienA he^nne popular uistsidc of Italy. unii ifir painter* of North- 
- rn i'raiiLC-. Proven - and LTilfllonia gertletl their tirst knnwkitg^ -.f the Pi:nai---anLC frnm this 
■nburce. Then, Ifto* ||je Si* nil l^fje was sm tc easily imitated than Host of Uiutio and hi* pupils. 

HihlJugruphv. - J. Bi ucKiiinrur: /Jftr Cic?rone r fc!i-2. -L. fj«u i.^.-s*: A Hist nr u of Siena. 10iIL — 
\ 1 * -i lses i in i.n fa'intsifv /Marine iusqu r ti $a ft/r i to Al> Swi'Ie, I'Hi'i F. S( jsh^fi i . Sfetta. l9C*-~ 
}} Hr ¥ w. ; -.i ■ and i. ih ■ Or* ; ,1 Galde to Sit History rind Art, M- Mu .am >■: IJveut/Kftti per tit 
.'"rni dr’ii arte ^n^o*, 1 to I, S. BmioHESt rj:id l. r Rum m: A r dioe3 docum^nti PPf la StOfkt ifAftlrfi- 
*■ I wi'j# e. l-v-3%. -A AI \iw I . Dte Cunabitt’fraPi}, IIH.rj,- C. KjcCi : It po/aim tmMBeo dt Siena e/amns- 
t’ .‘ irir.liVd .1-:. St-nt^c. LUld — E. SuHnm W Cii/npo aenfo c'j .,,. 1-Fhj.. - A. tiosom: Simanp 
Martini, JHJ.IL-L, Dimi; .lJrrj-fjjrf, Jify.l. 



1 -U- i’^- b? i m I n It Marl inJ. Frescata In 1 ht paiace of the Popes ?\ t Avignon. 






fig, W, - LufcEio ilDi LmL Fi-oraEsct- 


CHAPTER IV 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE AKtHlTECTURF, PI/fllSG TTiii FIFTEENTH CENTlRV. 

THE DOME DP THE C ATilEDRAL AT FLORENCE t — BRUJIII4JBCHJ AND IMS PUPILS. 

LEONE MATTtSTA ALbERTl AT MANTUA, RIMINI AND ROME. LAURAS A. 

DECOR ATT ON IS THE FIFTEENTH CENTDRY. 

A hout ilie end of tlic year 1417- Martin V, a Roman patrician of the Colonna 
iHL family wli" Iwd been elected Pope by the G "Unci I of Constance, decided 
to transfer the Pontifical Court from Avignon back t" Ruffle. This fw-resdliing 
act was to make Italy the centre of the Humanists who were coming into their 
own. As long as the Popes remained in Avignon, the relations between Italian 
cut I wre and (lie French Gothic, or in oilier words mediaeval, ideas continued to 
retard the course of the Renaissance. Martin V went first to Mantua and then 
t»i Florence, awaiting a propitious time to enter the ancient capital. The condi¬ 
tion "I Rome at that time, abandoned to the local warring factions of the city, 
would be little to the taste of a court such as that of the Popes at Avignon. 
Martin V and Eugene IV, the first Pontiffs after the return of the court to Rome, 
were able t>> do little more than reestablish their authority in the city; the 
surrounding country continued to remain subject to the local nobility. I his 
condition of affairs continued to occupy the attention of the Popes during all the 
Fifteenth Century; but finally the boldness and energy of Alexander VI, (he 
second Borgia Pope, put an end to the arbitrary power of the great Roman 
families who had so tong defied the papal authority. For this reason Rome, 
which was later to become such an important art centre, played hut a minor 
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Fiir. ra. - Dootwny ot the Cathedral df FlorPrr?. 

f' tt * :pflrala ' il WM dedicated Em the Vir 
lf h wcw for Brunelleschi a dome, * 


fnrl during ttae Fifteenth Century in 
the cart} history df the Renaissance. 

I'or more than a century the 
honor of having begun and promoted 
tli is great intellectual am] artistic 
movement belonged almost exclu¬ 
sively in Florence. Early in the Fif¬ 
teenth Century this city imposed its 
supremacy upon all Tuscany from the 
high valley of tile Caseutinn rm Pisa 
and >icna, conquered rivals, and also 
to A reran, f ortona, Lucca and Fis- 
toja, which became, intellectually at 
least, merely Florentine provinces, 
l he artistic school of Florence was 
by this time in full swing. Beginning 
with the time when Arnolfo brought 
to bis city the traditions oj the Pisan 
sculptors, we see Florence in the van 
progress. It was fiom this city ihat 
artists, went t" Naples and various 
parts of Northern Italy to spread the 
new sculptural style. In the field of 
painting the art ..f Siena, refined and 
aristocratic as tt was, had been little 
more than an episode; hut the Flor- 
iirim*■ pupils ol Giotto continued to 
advance, for they continued to imitate 
nature, a course that rarely fails to 
achiev e results. 

Architecture, nevertheless, re¬ 
sisted these innovations; the Gothic 
style persisted, although it was the 
hybrid Gothic employed by Giovanni 
Pisano in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 
Indeed, it was Gothic only in so far as 
its elements belonged to that style; its 
marble casing and its proportions 
were unlike the French Gothic fea¬ 
tures st. popular in other parts of 
Europe. 

The greatest work of the period 
m Florence was the cathedral. Frxrct- 
url i<n the site of the old church of 
mder che title of S. Marfa del Fiore 
?f " ch WB silM discuss later, it would be 
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nothing more than a vast edifice, grey 
and uu Ed in side and richly decorated 
with marbles on the outside. How 
different from the noble composition 
-1f the cathedral of IIsa with its ryth - 
mi cal arcades! On the Florentine 
structure we sec only compartments 
and still more compartments covering 
its vast watt-surfaces* Only on the lat¬ 
eral doorways do we find the graceful 
reliefs of the Pisan school j they fill 
l he high tympana above the rather 
unusual pointed arches (Tig. 70). 

Beside the cathedral rises the 
Campanile which is also of marble. 

Here, too, we still find the pointed, 
arch over the windows which are 
divided by Co In mn-m ullions i fig* 71). 

Tradition ascribes the structure to 
Giotto himself, ami it is supposed 
that the great painter carved some of 
the reliefs on the base. Certainly they 
are in Ids style. But the Campanile 
of Florence is a rather mysterious 
building; we know little of its histo¬ 
ry, and it seems most unlike I y that a 
master such as fdotio, busted with countless tasks, would have found time to 
direct the construction of so important a structure* Hut whoever tts architect 
ma\ have been* this bellry ts one of the gems of European architecture. Every 
element is skilfully disposed in such a manner as to achieve an effect oi grace 
ami beauty. I lit handsome square tower Ls harmonioiiiiy divided into a scries 
ol horizontal /ones. First comes the low base with its reliefs; above is a broader 
zone, also ornamented with sculptures. Then 21 story is lighted with w indows 
an J higher op are more windows. At the u-p is u largeairy window surmounted 
by the cornice of die root The cfleet of this marvelous tower is indescribable; 
1 he proportions of the suites which divide its erect mass are of such elegance 
that 'inly by viewing It can we begin to appreciate its charm. 

The Windows of the tower are still pointed, but in the famous portico 
opposite the Palazzo Yeo hio we already begin to see round arches resting 
upon whin ss almost a parody nf a classical entablature with its Corinthian 
c^Mtals. I his is the Loggia del Unzl ,l.g. 69), and hi spile of its singular 
_ we liiD reaLjil > r u «dershmd that a hybrid art of this sort would not long 
_ EhoSc spirits who were studying and trying "> imitate the work of 
anu< nt .M<rld. Everyday they wen- discovering new manuscripts and becniu- 
^ tu orc tLud more interested in classical history and mythology. After s=1 many 
nilines jn t - was again being si tidied in Western Europe* The Influence of 



Fi«, 71 . Ctitlk-dru I kntl crjmpmnJe, 
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Fte- 7i- Portrait of Filippo BruirellMchl 
[Ccttftfifrtti of Florence*) 


this group nt artists and scholars 
began to be Felt in every class of 
society, and as architecture is (he 
niost democratic of all the arts, it 
was natural that an innovation of a 
moxiumErntal chain cl cr vva s andeii 13 y 
desired. This accounts for the fact 
that hi 1420 the most important 
work of 1 he period was confided 
to a young and enthusiastic artist 
who, although he had won but little 
fame, was noted fur his love for an¬ 
tiquity. The Vd*k was that uf com¬ 
pleting lhe cathedral with the dome 
that SiulIi already been planned for 
the crossing of the itunch, Vasari 
relates many anecdotes of the ar¬ 
chitect of this dome, Filippo ftru- 
hHIcm'Iu. Hi 1 had jour&cyed 0- kotnr In study the problem* There was a con¬ 
vention <d architects From every than of Italy, and even foreign lands as well* to 
pnipoM 1 ii solution, Hrvdly there was ,1 cum pet it ion; collaboration wjdi older 
masters was misled upon; and a thousand other difficulties were encountered 
hy Brunelleschi before he was aide to put his project independently into exe¬ 
cution [tig. ji). 

Everything said by Vasari reflects the truth* but we know that (he first 
directors of the w>rfc on the cathedral at Florence must have had in mind some 
s.-rt or octagonal cupola or tower. Vasari's account wiTttld lead us to believe 
that all these archi¬ 
tect!; met In order to 
decide whether to 
complete the church 
with □ dome or with 
an octagonal tower 
like those of the mo¬ 
nastic churches and 
Gothic cathedrals. As 
a matter o f fact, t he ar¬ 
chitects who planned 
S. Maria riel Fiore 
Intended to hut Id a 
similar but somewhat 
larger cupola than 
t hose at Fisa a n d 
Siena, But ibis differ¬ 
ence in sejc was what *_■- - a 

presentcd the r- ■ 13 ' _CarapH ” slt “nd.citliiiraj showing Brunei itsthV* ifume, 

* mu Flqbfhci-, 
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I-IK Ti. [inincHefcClli'S dome, fi/ FfrrvnrrJ 


difficulty; the cupolas yt I'isa mid Siena had only (be breadth "f the nave, while 
that of Florence was to cover the width of the nave and two adjoining ahdes. 
Its diameter was E-- be some one hundred and forty feet* which would offer a 
tremendous thrtist ami would be much more difficult to construct i han the 
small domes of Pisa and -Siena (Figs. 73, and 74), 

Until recent years people accepted without discussion the story of Vasari 
that Brunelleschi si mg til 3 sis inspiration for this difficult task in the ancient 
Roman domes and that in his siudy of the old ruins he had discovered the 
secret of how t • > construct a dome in the manner that the ancients accomplished 
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It. I his theory was pleasing to admirers of Roman art and made Brunelleschi's 
wi.rk appear .is an example nf the rastoratii m of ancient civilization, not rm1v in 
the other arts, hm in every walk of life as well. The Pantheon was cited as the 
nnaJehil the dome at Florence, but the resemblance between these two cupulas 
went no further than iheir great size, for both had approximately the same 
diameter. Really, the Pantheon is a concrete dome, the hemispherical shell of 
winch rests upon the great cylindrical walls in which it is halt embodied, while 
i n- dome at Horence, which was to cover a church, was raised by RnnjdJe- 
sdn upon an octagonal drum and Is an airy structure. The construction, too. is 
<|mu- different; the vault of the Pantheon is a mass of brick, nibble and con- 
cr-te. while m Morcnce the weight Is divided. To offer less thrust, there is a.. 

mit ! T dt>me bwcr t than thE ° uter ° ne > "it! ‘he latter, which rises in a pointed 
»d, sennas* buttress to the former, IWilestfbb, ingei lions invention was 

y Certainly the system is much the sum" 

' '* ' e ’• c " L.'Mte'ruiiins; their Romanesque dome is se< within a 

ZZ ' UWerU ' hJd ' * a buttress in thn, it arrests the 

rnrust of the dm me contained within it. 

":r;' Lr ' l1ru,iHI “ d,i J dned two domes by means of ribs at the cer- 
ZZs c? TlV * ™ ^ rings composed of wooden 

tZn TTt * T n 1 hUB f:JaSp " Tl,is „f tin- dynamic 

at Vl uli. " J t * * ‘ K< i W ' t!s th *‘ * tatlc “ ne 'if antiquity is where the drum- 
^ oonstitnies an innovation, Brunelleschi also introduced a method ,.f 

32 ..««*« >SS3mS!S£. 

"***** “ *>'• ^ builders to stand on. The dome was doscd ul w l 

" «™, ,l», tain,!,, ,™„ !uppo „. This h.,» i, , :um , h, "„tr„ 
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ed in sacb a surprising¬ 
ly short time. Vasari's 
book, written a century 
later, still reflects the 
amamaeui of the pe«5- 
plc of Flore ncr; as they 
saw Its rapid rise above 
the houses of the city. 
“It seemed/' he tells ns, 
“like a new hill rising 
among the houses, and 
1 hr graceful Tuscan 
hills round nlintit rco 
Hignj/ed it as a sister.' 1 
This phrase gives us 
same idea of the man,' 
ner in which this archi- 



Fi^. TO. Entrance to the Cliopter Hall. {Convent ut FiemtcJ 


rcctural master-piece 

harmonizes, with its surroundings, Indeed, it is in spirit one of the most universal 
works ever accomplished by mankind. Its enormous mass is dissimulated by its 
graceful outline and a natural elegance that only Florence could produce, Tts 
lightly pointed form set up on an octagonal drum pierced by circular windows, 
the neutral color of its tiles and the beautiful marble lantern on top all charac¬ 
terize the panorama - if the city set below tlic hills of Itesole and S- Mimato, 
Brunelleschi never lived lu see it completed, but he devoted his life to 
this great dome. He took charge of the work in 14^0, and the first stone of the 
lantern was mot set in place until 1445, while the architect himself died the fol¬ 
lowing year. The account?; we have of the life uf the first architect of the 


Renaissance arr most 
valuable; wc find them 
in Vasari’s book and. 
in 1 hr contemporary 
writings of the period 
such as those of Man¬ 
ner Ik All of these tell us 
that BruneiIcsctii was 
skilled in all the arts, 
but ahandtused them in 
favor o I architeciiirr. 
The Florentine artists 
and writers of the first 
half «>f the Fifteenth 
Century were filled 
with a boundless admi¬ 
ration fur the builder 
of lheir famous dome. 



J-'ig. 17. - BFUiiEHeBcLj, Ofil Racriaty ut S. borcniu 
md tomb iif Custmu de ivu-dici. FuMDra. 
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Fiji. 7*. Brunei te^chi. TlPith Palate, Florence. 


Donatella even considered him ,1 great sculpt ut. while Lcunc LkittLst ll Alberti 
dedicated Ills Sreatisc trj him. As a mailer -if feet, Brunelleschi well deserved 
■ill the eulogies which the artists mS his lime showered up>»n him and the rep¬ 
utation hr Ims enjoyed with succeeding generations. The dome at Florence 
is nine uf the few mi muatir-nt.s which have always been unanimously admired 
in spile of changing tastes. As we mmt to comprehend the spirit of the work, 
we see mure and more to wfiat an extent the architect possessed a passion 
lot form h a e-4istaticy and a discipline by study which are often considered (■* 
I" incompatible with such genius. To construct the simple hemispherical dome 
Mi'the cathedral of (dormice, he brought to hear not only a thorough knowledge 1 
of Roman antiquity, but also a fiunilijirity with the mediaeval cupolas and even 
the Byzantine domes ul Kaveiina, Oul of ah these elements he produced a most 
original work. 

That Bruno]lest:hs strove most ofiOl to imitate the works uf classical antiq¬ 
uity is seen in the other structures which he planned and directed at Florence. 
Already in 14Kb bebire lie began work mu t]te dome* hr" built the portico of the 
Foundling Hospital, employing columns with Corinthian capitals supporting 
round arches ffiy. 7^). In 14 2L he planned the sacristy r-t S, Lorenzo which is 
an evident imitation of the classical forms in every detail Against the white 
walls are set pilasters, arches and entablatures of dart stone, all in the undent 
1 C -man style l.lig. 77 1 Even in lesser works, such as the restoration of the Do¬ 
minican Convent at licsule ordered by the Media, Brunelleschi adhered to his 
elegance of style, combining bands of stone with stucco construction I tig, 76). 

TEil- same is true of the two churches be constructed at Florence, 5 . Lorenzo 
ami * 5 , %irito. Here he evidently intended to reproduce the audent Roman 
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basilica with a nave anti two aisles. 
The nave would be higher,, lighted 
with windows and eotered with si 
flat roof, while the lateral aisles, 
separated by columns fmm the 
nave, would be vaulted, and the 
architectural elements of dark stone 
would stand out against the white 
walls. It is interesting to note the 
new solution by which Brunelleschi 
joined the column with the arch 
w hich it supported. Upon the capi¬ 
tal of the column he set a rectan¬ 
gular entablature with the mould¬ 
ings of the architrave, fricre and 
con dee. Oils had never been dime 
in ancient times; the column* in the 
Roman baths were set against the 
wail and bore an entablature which 
curved out and became part of the 
wall above* but In Brunelleschi's ba¬ 
silicas the entablature is a distinct 
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feature in itself. (Plate V+) 

The work most characteristic of Brunelleschi s style is the Utile chapel id 

the Faizi family. Its facade and pur¬ 
lieu form one erf the sides of the 
rectangular cloister of S, Croce at 
Florence. Here the architect evi¬ 
dently enjoyed greater liberty than 
in the larger structures, such as 
S, Loretiro and >- Spiritr^and was 
not confronted by a structural prob¬ 
lem a* in the rase of the cathedral 
dome. He was able, therefore,, to 
arrange the classical elements to 
his own taste and combine them 
as he liked* Behind (he facade and 
portico is a little church. Sis small 
dome decorated wish reliefs. On the 
facade is a central orch with two 
lateral bands of high architraves 
above the columns. It is the system 
employed by the Sixteenth-century 
architects of combining the arch 
with the lateral entablatures, hut it 
Flffr (tO. — PaiftFsco Sirozzi. Florence* is here that we had rt fur the h.si 
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tim*- Aik (lift vaults. windows and arches are ornamented with delicate patterns 
dr rived from the ancient de-signs; the Greek mouldings and the undulated striae 
of the Roman sarcophagi. 

Brunelleschi :d>M furnished the earliest type "1 a Renaissance palace at 
Florence. I lie lower part is ol large rough stone blocks, while above is a more 
Finished iVnin^ and windows divided by columns rind surmounted by :i monu- 
mentaL classical entablature- Such was the original plan of the Pill i I’a Lace which 
was n<<t completed at the time, Later, when the Medici became dukes tri Tus¬ 
cany, they finished it (fig. p&). All during the Fifteenth l entory the Me did Jived 
in a irmiT modest residence In the centre of the city. Krunellcschi was dead, 
w he ra Cosimo U.u E il buili by Michelo^i, the pupil of the master. It still I jears 
.in one corner the arms uf the Medici, but it is now named for the Kkcardi when 
later inhabited it (fig, 70). The lower story Is uf rustic-work and pierced by 
large arched openings which were partially dosed later. In the two upperstories 
are the traditional divided windows and above is a splendid stone cornice- The 
court, with hs inscriptions and antique marbles, is a monument to the exquisite 
taste nf Michelozzo and the Medici for whom lie buili the structure. 

In any history ol art the name of l o.simn de Medici should be cited with 
kilos* of the artists nf hisepoeh jusi us that of IkrieLes is connected with hiidias. 
Neither t usimo nor bis sons and grandsons filled am office, but their grea 1 
spirit and their wealth put them at the head of the great intellectual and artis¬ 
tic movement which began hi Hurence* CHsimo, “Pater LiOriueT wax merely a 
banker, but he had Israneh-institutiims in every part of Europe and possessed 
sufficient wealth to finance the various projects which he considered advanta¬ 
geous to his native city. He created centres uf study in the Dominican monas- 
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I cries of S, Marco and at Kiesole winch lit* rest fired in the new style; he founded 
libraries in accordance with the advice *if the great artists and scholars win* 
Frequented his palace, he ordered translations of the ancient Greek writers, 
accepted dedications rind patronized every sort of intellectual ;ind artistic' en¬ 
deavor. To his palace and its courts and gardens came young sculptors to con¬ 
template the antique statues o -1 levied there. He was the friend of the enthusiastic 
humanists of the early Renaissance whose constant ideal was iht; resurrect e m 
nf the classical spirit which was now beginning to be understood through the 
medium of the antique marbles and old manuscripts. Coshno himself, as well 
tils grandsons* GtuliatiO and Lorenzo, took part in their discussions; one of the 
writers among this group, Ytspasiann da Bisticci, has preserved for us a number 
of their conversations. \Yc find good government and questions of criticism dis¬ 
cussed in the K«ft y terms and style of the Dialogues of Fla to. 

i >tlier families who did nut belong to the old Florentine aristocracy but 
like the Medici had raised themselves by their own efforts, took fart in ilw? 
great movement. The Strom Palace, which follows the type o| the Hal&ee ut 
Coatmu, is even more monumental in character ( fig* tta)- Built by Benedetto da 
Majjaqo„ ][ is n great rectangular mass of stone topped by a bn ml cornice which 
casts a dark shadow upon the upper portiim ‘T the walls. Its magnificent effect 
is achieved by the simple distribution ■ if its various clement The lower story 
with its jingle doorway piercing the rough stone wall Forms a pedestal the 
upper portion with its plainly designed w indows. The type became p>ipubr t and 
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another architect of the same Florentine group, Leone Battista Alberti, tn>pk as 
his models the buildings of MicheloxttO and Benedetto da Majano when he con¬ 
structed the Ruuellni Palace., although he employed a certain freedom of style. 

The arrangement of these I’ifteenth-uenttiry Florentine palaces is almost 
always tlie same- There is a central court which is square or rectangular; its 
oihimns&nd doorways are arranged moat symmetrically; apd there is a mnnu- 
m filial stairway. Vasari describes the structural system saying ill at the ideal 
dwelling should be like the human body; the facade is the Face, the windows. 
She eves, one on one side anti another on the Hither, wtva Wei semfrr pan id. 

Alberti was to spread the new Tuscan style beyond the frontiers of his 
province. At Mantua he was commissioned by the fhmraga family in construct 
(he church dedicated to S. Andrea. This building consists only of a large vaulted 
nave and a cupola over the crossing (tig. 8l'l. This was the plan uf must of the 
Renaissance churches; tine thrust uf the hemispherical vault over the nave was 
arrested by lateral chapels, Brunelleschi s scheme of constructing a church in 
accordance with the type of the flat-roofed classical basilica appears to have 
been modified by Leone Battista Alberti's solution of the problem, and the 
latter was generally adopted. S. Lorenzo and S. Sptrito at Florence stand as 
attempts to realize the ideal ■ -S' a genius enamored of the simple form of the 
ancient basilica. Alberti, on the other hand, took as his model the vaulted con¬ 
strue lion of the great Roman baths which permitted a greater width Ihj the nave. 
Uf an aristocratic Florentine family, lie added to his technical knowledge a wist 
erudition; hr: nut only const meted buddings, but also spread the new style by 
means of Ids writings. Although he was possessed of no such architectural 
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instinct as was Brunelleschi* he was a practical builder. He was familiar with 
the ancient treatise* and had a remarkably fine taste in the combination ■ ■(' 
dec jrative elements l lie . .mamental themes of antiquity were hardly snffidr. nl 
For the architecture of the humanist*; here we find intellectual concept* -if .1 
new character which were entirely Foreign to die ancients. Consequently this 
1 i>mbi nation of u kn- <w ledge of architecture and construction with that of let teas 
greatly aided the development of the plastic Features of the new art, 

Although >. Andrea at Mantua may not be the must Finished and complex 
of Alberti's works, the building most characteristic of his personal taste is l he 
church at Rimini erected b\ Sigisrnando M ah testa fur Isntta, afterwards his 
wife {fig, S21, The structure was not completed. Two letters from Alberti giving 
instructions do not make it very plain whether he intended to cover the struc¬ 
ture with vaults or a timbered roof. The latter was done for the time being in 
any case. As in S. Andrea at Mantua * there are lateral chapels in one of which 
is the beautiful tomb uflsotta in whose honor Malatosta built the church. 1 in 
the lateral fa 1,11 ties are niches containing the tombs of the historian, the court- 
I me*, the court-fool and the general* of the lord of Rimini, all large sarcophagi. 
( in the main facade, which also remained uncompleted, Alberti arranged three 
arches of equal size, inspired no doubt by the Roman triumphal arches. Two of 
these, however, were filled in, and in the central one is the small doorway lead- 
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ing tu the interior. The whole build¬ 
ing bears witness to the great change 
in the ideas of the times. The lord 
of Rimini and his architect, setting 
ii[i this temple tu win immortality for 
a woman, were more zealous than the 
undent makers whose work they imi¬ 
tated, The example of the Caesars 
and the pagan Life which they sought 
tu reproduce led them tn commit ma¬ 
lty extravagances. Hut the marvelous 
thing about this church at Rimini 
is unquestionably its ornamentation* 
Mere we see for the first time the 
hi stem nf dh iding the pilasters inio 
panels containing tine symbolic rc 
lid's and distributing small dec unlive 
figures throughout ilie interior. The 
rdidVi have the blue and silver colors 
of the arms of the Malatestas and 
contrast tastefully with the natural 
white marble of the church* The 
sc tin cs j i ■ j i rc sen ted indi cli Lc gc nc nd3 y 
a sing11Lat elfi>rt in ibe dLm:tion i it" \ ui- 
ganknir We sre ihe trophies, crowns 
and triumphs of the Mala testa and 
[Lie symbols id the virtues of the new guddess, Isoira. £ Pm most of the stones 
her name in: monogram appears as though in testimony of her to whom the 
structure had been dedicated; indeed Pope Pius II remarked that iLie interior 
resembled a heathen temple more than it did a Christian church - 

In the northern districts of Italy the Florentine style was rather slow in 
spreading; nevertheless, Alberti’s com missions at Mantua and Rimini were nol 
without consequences. At Ferrara the castle of (he Este family, mostly built w 
the Fifteenth Century, still presents a mediaeval appearance with its moat and 
barbicans, but high up on the lowers we begin to see classical friezes and pilas¬ 
ters, and the interior is entirely ctinstructed in the new style ( fig, 8j}.The other 
private palaces of the .same period in Modena and Ferrara are built in accor¬ 
dance with the principles uF the Renaissance. VW find pilasters set against the 
walls anil windows surmounted by small pediments in the manner that became 
so general in the ardiitcctnrc of the two centuries following (fig. S4;■. 

After he had completed Ins work at Mantua and Rimini, Alberti went to 
Rome, lie was summoned here by the new Pope. Nicholas V, a famous scholar 
wlio, though lie had been horn in Liguria, was a member of the Horen tine 
grniup of humanists* In order to be able to yo on wiih bis studies in Tuscany, 
Toma si- Paren tUL el li t afterward Nicholas V + became preceptor uf a number of 
youths belonging to wealthy Florentine families, such as the Albitei and the 
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Strnfr/i His rise was as rapid as il was well deserved, and a few years laler, when 
he was iinexprrtedly elected to the chief dignity in the t_ hurchif osituode Meflid 
dispatched a brilliant embassy to Rome in recognition of the honor ref I cried 
upon the city of Florence by this choice. Nicholas V unreservedly favored the 
Florentine Renaissance, amt ll^ \m piety was unquestioned, he was able to open 
the Church to the humanists without amusing suspicion. Ills name will always 
he connected with that ot the Vatican Library, for it: was he who really created 
it^ taking advantage <>[ his great opportunities and adding to 1 tie old archives 
many precious ancient manuscripts, especially Greek codices brought Crum 
Constantinople. Naturally Nicholas V wished to have with him a Florentine ar- 
cbitert to aid in carrying out Ids ambitious building program■ and this could 
hardly be any utber tlifm Leone Battista Alberti, whu was the most cnLdvuU-d 
ami erudite ■ i-f all the artists of his time. The bibliophile Lope entrusted t-■ the 
humanist architect a number of commissions* and between them they planned 
tin* rut her fanciful project nf an Edeal city of which we learn something from 
Alberti’s book, A r iv fheir programme was only (tartly tarried 

0111, of course* but the principal work, which was tot be a new church over the 
11-mb of St Peter, was begun, and tilt rear portion 1 ff the venerable Vatican 
Basilica was torn down. Alberti did no more than Jay the foundation l-T the 
new apse, but his crmsdenUnus work led to Kramantr'is plan and, a century 
later, to Michelangelo's colossal task nf raising the walls which were to support 
the present dome of St. Peter's. 
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Another pope whose hft- 
LTary merits Kissed hsm Lo 
Use pontifical seat was the 
Tuscan humanist, Aeneas Sil¬ 
vio Picoolomini of Siena, who 
translated a number of Greek 
texts and was the author of 
delightfully written poems 
and commentaries. Under the 
name of Fins II he governed 
the Church for a few years, 
and like Nicholas V, he ton 
was hi ted with an ardent de¬ 
sire to found a model city. 
This, however, vfas not to be 
at Rome, but in his native 
province of Skua at Pitrnza. 
The premature deatEt of 
Pius II arrested the work be¬ 
gun here, but we still find a 
number of monuments, such 
as ihe cathedral, the pontific¬ 
al palace and palaces 3 men ti¬ 
ed for the cardinals, all in the 
purest quattroeendst style. 
More modest houses f-n the remaining population were never added. Blit the 
most important accomplishment of these Tuscan popes, Nicholas V, Pius II and 
the latter's nephew, Pius HI, was that they definitely set the seal of the FL-iren- 
rinc Renaissance upon Rome. 

The presence of Alberti and the Klorentine popes brought other architects 
to Rome who built in the qua tiro cental Tuscan style such churches as S. Agos- 
Lino and S. Maria del iVpulu. The new style soon manifested itself, however, 
in :l manner that was markedly Roman,, partiallarly in the great palaces. The 
ruins of the unden! buildings of a civil character utiered models for their facades 
and arrangement which could not be found at Florence. The most characteristic 
of these is the Palazzo della Cuncellcrku built its as the residence uf Cardinal 
Riario, whose name is seen upon the frieze which runs along the centre of the 
facade. It was lung supposed to have been the work ofilramanLc, a later archi¬ 
tect whose style was much more classical, on account of its Roman magnificence. 
Fui Rrumantrr did not come to Route until much later., and we are still ignorant 
as to the identity of the architect, ll may well have been some Florentine pupil 
of Alberti, for the arrangement of the facade seems like a Tuscan rendering of 
the sitpe rim position of stories seen it! I he Colosseum and the decoration is 
plainly in the quattroccnlisi style, h is difficult to understated how ihis edifice 
could so long have been taken for the work of ttramanlc {fig- S7}. 

Another Roman palace of the same period is the so-called Palazzo Venezia, 



Fin. ST, Balcony of the Palazzo delta Cancelterla. Ro^ir. 
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Ibr it was alter wan I granted 
to Venice fur an embassy 
bttfldirtg. It was built fur Car¬ 
dinal Barbu, and Vasari id Is 
us that it was the work of 
Luulianu da Majann.From the 
outside it looks tike a great 
eastlr with its smooth walls 
and a projecting barbican like 
that of the Costello at Ferra¬ 
ra. The court, however, has a 
ctassical sobriety that is very 
Roman* Its lines are so pure 
that it seems like a prophecy 
of dm style that was in devel¬ 
op in Rome a hundred years 
later, inspired directly by the 
uncicnl buildings rather than 
by the el r L of the fjuattro- 
ci-ntu Immanrsi h i if Florence 
its imitation of the superim¬ 
posed ufdetS of the theatre Pip. f&. —Court of the FjUaziiy Venezia. Rohi-. 

of Marceilus Is very evident; 

c ilmrms set against lln L walls like pilasters separate the arches the court in 
each story (fig T &Hj. 

Nevertheless, the handsomest quattrneentist Italian palace is the one a\ 
Urblqo. It was constructed bv a Dalmatian bv the namd nf Uiciann da Laurana. 


The itregulariiy ri-f the ground: did not permit the development of a large facade 
and the exterior still appears quit! mediaeval. The severe climate of L'rbinn 
compelled the architect h- raise die ri'"l' on account of the snow, hut the in¬ 
terior is one of the purest in line and the most beautiful in the distinction of its 
decorations that can be found anywhere- Even the Florentines admired this 
Ducat Palace* and Lorenzo de Medici sent for sketches of the building, although 
the palace of IJrhino would not produce the same effect on any other site. Even 
phi it i graphs give us but a pnor conception oi the elegance of its proportions. The 
court is extremely simple; il bus a. h-w-er portico composed of a number of round 
arches which support a frieze bearing an inscription in Roman letters ilig. Stjk 
In the halls, now dismantled* wv Ibid marvelous decorations im the doors and 


windows as well as the great hrc-pJacCs which bear the arms of the Montcfeltro 
ffig L rjfi), Today the Ducal Palace, without its tapestries and the rich library of 
precious book* which w r as sent to the Vatican, fills the visitor with n profound 
melancholy, h i^i sad to see the abandonment nf so much beauty, as one notes 
In its halts the reflection ol that refined court the intellectual diversions of which 
arc recorded in Etaldassare Castigliu Lie's ^Lorllgiano/ the ideal cum tier. 

Just as city palace* were required for the new life for the courts, for the prel¬ 
ates find even bit-wealthy citizens, so did the custom '<l I he time call for the 
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construction <<f lesser palaces ■ «f lighter architecture far l-guieLty homes and vil- 
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Pr«. fiP.— Fire^ivljic^ in the Piica* Palace fie L'rbino. 


las- In imitation nf the ancient Rn- 
ttums. l he pal runs -d arts ami J^t- 
lers had hcauses in thi* country which 
w ere fii f ni *h cd w i 1 h w- ■ r ks <-f iirt- 
|[t:rc fmm time tn time when uppur- 
1 u ufcy ptnn i Lied 111 e y ] j:i ssed thei r 
days in more or less intellectual rtcrc- 
iiliun* We know that the Medici had 
such villas, and some accounts have 
been preserved uf the interesting 
conversations which were held there 
when they relircd from the city in 
enjoy themselves with a few artist 
friends. These country homes were 
rebuilt by the Dukes <>f Tuscany and 
later abandoned. Near Naples Allan¬ 
s'* V, the .Vlagnamtm.u?N cunslnictpd 
twn such country-seats. ' Un- of them 
was the fa mi mj s \ igg i a-rca le, t h f j da ri 
el' which is reproduced in Seri in s 
great treatise on architecture:, Jc was 
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of ; i IrflOSt >•■ ]j en cnnstruC- 
lion, There was a square 
plan with a centra] court 
anti porticos on each fa¬ 
cade. The only moms 
which were entirely en¬ 
closed were those in the 
Four comers 

The personal relations 
■ p 1 Alfnnso V of Aragon 
with Loren^M de Medici, 
the grandson of the great 
Cositnu, explain the at¬ 
traction of Naples fur the 
Florentine artists who fill¬ 
ed the city with qunttm- 
C t n l i s t archil ect lira l an ti 
scu!11Inr;i] munument-H, Ue- 
fnre coming to Italy AE- 
Ibnso had been a person 
nf culture and endowed 
with unusually good taste. 
The inventory of his libra¬ 
ry, taken while he was still 
the Lnlanle, is compnused 
chiefly of classical titles, 
lie took advantage of the 
sym[>athy wbich existed 
for Ids house in Sicily and 
his more ur less doubtful 
e ights to the throne of Na¬ 
ples tu attempt the o in¬ 
quest of Southern Italy. 
A her many vicissitudes he 
finally succeeded in effect¬ 
ing a triumphal entrance 
into Naples* From that 
lime on he never returned 
to his kingdom in Spain 
and, became an enthusias¬ 
tic patron of the Renais¬ 
sance as befitted an Italian 
prince. Only Cosimo de 
Medici and Nicholas V 
were his equals in elevation 
of spirit, and compared 



Fig. ti]. - Arcti at Alfonso V cf ArttROn, Nau.f.b. 
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^■itli him, the Duke ,.l Urbino, Sigismi-udu Maiatcsia arc! the dukes of Milan 
■ iTr- hut personages <it' secondary importance. In Naples, moreover, the Renals- 
iitioe t..ok od a character of its. own. ‘Hie life and sumewhat pagan customs 
■i the dt> lacked the rest mini which we find everywhere among the erudite 
intellectuals oj Florence, 

Alfonso commemorated his triumphant entry into Naples by the onstnic- 
f i--n of a marvel ms arch at the doorway of the Gastello Nuovh, The building 
itself was a Gothic structure dating from the lime of the French kings of the 
Mouse of Anjou, It was surmounted by round towers and barbicans, and on the 
wall between two id these towers the quattroeentists artists who had come to 
Naples set up an extra ordinary monument to perpetuate the fame of the Ara- 
!_! ■' 11 es i l king J he lower portion is in imitation of the kVman triumphal a relics. 
Over the entrance is n round arch, and on cither side are two columns set 
against I he wall, in either angle of the anil is a magnificent griffin hearing the 
arms ui Aragon [fig. yt), Inside the archway arc reliefs ofa historical ch a racier 
such as we sec in the arches of Titus and Constantine at Rome (fig. 92). 

Aboye flic irie^e is a high reiii i l representing Alh.msos entry into the ciiv. 
Thi re are groups r.f soldiers, heralds with trumpets and finally the roval chariot 
drawn by four white horses and th; flame symbolic uf the kings virtues as 
described in the biographies ul Valla, Pontam< and the anonymous Vtilcncian 
{iiS‘ 03). 

Above, as the high wall nf this mediaeval fortress required additional mar¬ 
ble t iron men hit ion, there is another story ennsisling ofa loggia or open balcony 
on which we find repeated the themes of the arch below. At the top is still 
another friere of niches containing allegorical figures, and this element was later 
completed with fl sort of tympanum surmounted by a statue. 

Alfonsos J riiimpl.il Arch, which has recently been restored, is a lofty 
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memorial to the glory of the Aragonese 
king, lie is shown not only as a political 
leader, but also as a man of culture 
and a lover of the arts. Although but a 
recent arrival in this classic bud, he 
surpassed many of the most enthusiastic 
Italian patrons of the Renaissance. We 
do not know who was the architect who 
directed this work; from the Aragonese 
archives at Harcehma we learn only the 
interesting fact that the marble was 
brought from Mallorca and the names 
anil remuneration uf the sculptors who 
did L hi- carving. Most of these were 
from Florence * Lull as we do not know 
the name of the author uf (he entire 
composition, li can ■■ rtl y be surmised 
that it mav have been Lconr iVaitlsta 




Alberti nf LiiciJlnO i La Laurana. Fi|f P FI3.—Aifanau V drawn in hia triumphal! 

Although in e very pMri 1 ^ Italy, chaiiut. tAtvH tit Naples-* 

owing in the climate* wr hud a certain 

difference in the com position, of the buildings, nevertheless* the quattnieciitisL 
decorative style was everywhere uniform. It was conspicuously Florentine in 
character with ii> Elat reliefs executed delicately as goldsmith’s \v--rk. The 
fact that Brunelleschi in Ins youth had worked hi the shop of a si!vet.smith 
seems rather symbolic; the decorations uf the quails centLst might well hate 
bnen executed In some precious materi¬ 
al, so fine and exquisite is every detail 
The architectural features as well were 
refined and subdivided. The cornices 
were gracefully multiplied, and Alberti 
divided the pilasters into panels, each 
containing a decorative theme. We find 
the pulpits. sareophagi and l.saIconics 
embellished with small 1 1 rackets, stays 
and columns. and un the frkves ■ -1 |dant- 
forms appear little heads and animals. 

The old Roman themes, such as the 
pal me tie, garland and curled acanthus* 
leaf, were so finely carved by the Italian 
quattmeenLisl sculptors that they seem 
Like inlaid work hardly raised from the 
smooth background. All these motives 

were combined with a grace and dis- ILra .., 

tdiction that make them appear very Fig.in,—tuise of the arrhot Aiionm V, 

modern. As so often happens in the N.ifu*, 
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world -'f art, the artists cm ployed by CtNslnn> and Loren w de Medici, Alfonso 
of Aragon and Nicholas V, white they Intended only to bring the ancient world 
hack to life, were really creating a new art unawares. 

We have now reached the point where the art of the Renaissance found 
an exponent and philosopher in the person of Leon JSattista Alberti. Ilis books 
on sen!pure, IhiLi $iatua w on painting, Ik pkiura. and. most important of all, 
l h e art isti cenc ye It)[ ie< ] 5a k i \ i *w u as I h ■ t\- , irtlijii 'ahtria* e xc rted a ti enorpi ons In- 
Jluence both on his contemporaries and those who came after him, 

Su ch mar}. At the ead 4if Uk: Fourteenth Century Florence, whicti had witness so Rr^t a 
revolution m the field of sculpture,, was stilt COfltlEfflibK to employ rn the construction of its cathe¬ 
dra] the otd mediaeval form* of the tiotliEc style such as wsfe line fashion m other port* of Iinly. 
Ohily Ihc Campanile, which ts of tiiittsuuS beauty, could be cited a* remarkable. We know nettling 
nf I he architect or the History of this magnificent lower which is mteof She most exquisite works 
of art Unit mankind has pvur produced.- CroaequieiuUy we cannot but experience a shock of sur- 
pri»e at the dome of S Maria del J-iore, Iha cathedral, which WH the work of ftrunellefrclii, the 
flr^t Remiztssunce a rchirec c. Tills dome till* a diameter of about one hundred forty feet and ts dou¬ 
ble- Et as raised lipbrt nn octagonal drum above l he tool Of Lhe church, It has been stated that Bru 
iielleidli was attempting 111 intitule the Roman domes Like that nf the Panlhenn, but tht structure 
of his cupola with its rained cHertor in neither Ronum nor Byznntine. hut ralhtr Rr-manesquc and 
K®BMi [n be derived from Itne cupolas of the Cistercian churches. Brunelleschi does instate Roman 
,JJ chi teeters, however, in S, Lorenzo and 5, SpIrUo which toe aho built ul Florence, fn their plan 
Find elevation both reseniblo n pagan Roman basilica. The tame architect created a type Of city 
palace ns lfi^ pin [is for the Pitti Palucc which ^'rtSrtot completed until later, Elis-pupils, particular¬ 
ly Michelozzo and Benedetto da Mnianu, Continued to Follow the style id ibt* master, Leofte Battista 
Alberti. aim OS I h tuwtemporii ry of Brunelleschi nnd a lofty spirit its well h* u gTvui scholar, further 
developed Ihc slylc of Brunelleschi uud spread it toother parts tif Northern Italy and to Rom*. Al 
the end of the HfTetnlh Century we find a number oF popes <<F Tuscan origin who Summoned Flor 
hfltltw nriiaiB and archilccts to Ropm to cany nui ;m ambitious building program. To this lute 
Fifteenth Century sryte, qunttmcetitrSt in every diet ml. belongs the Palazzo della Cancelleria so 
long ascribed rii Kromante. a famous architect of IFip following century. At NnpleS tire ^enerowiiy 
nud good taslc nE Ihc great Aragonese king, Alfonso V. attracted man y f ! I[Trent[no artists. H£s 
triumphal arch at the entrance r4 the Cay Echo Nuovo is one of the most chimcleriUk tnnnumenln 
thf the Florentine quattru-ceiitist style. 

F)i h^t : Die Hankunbf der Renaissance in fttitfm r r 1001. li, Mihn^i ; Qp*fV 
ifii'j frVi'ri ■ ifl Antonio Manctli. LhST. < . vhis Fawith.tiy: Fit. iSruaeti^dri, II^J. L. Stott : limns 
Wj?.>co. IVblv - Ci 11 ,ii i i ^ u: flfr AfTfrrtebtwr eber Ftethtt^s riti iv in Tu9QKfttf, UHHi. Llwit^ ■G't 1 - 

idiictit* iter Arciiit&tor. 1880. - P. Post. Filippo tSfttneItcsuht t IfED. C, Uiiasii . Satth j Urjrjjj 
<ti- T t l r iun\ LhK": /.n ctiffoto di t$nntff Marfa tfni I'lnr€, iKi?, — M. ,’l \u s^icP^r: A-cr StHEillcn di San Lo- 
rnifM in Firvmn' C. Vbuit*:: Rimini r Wolpi>: Mitkeiozzo, 1000, — AawtbQH: An'ftftvi^ 

tun-iff ttw J&!iutixxti.'UT in fiafg, E9QL C. Rilo : Lean? ftutUxto Albert^ IMB, - J. KiALrsf. ■ Lfiont.' 

Attnrrli nis Kitnstphihtsoph. I0|1, - j. Kval’se- j, W. Bt:hHF.rr: ft. Afterli BoMttn, 1 Lfl 1 - —■ 

Lowm L. ft pit Hi it Afbttti, liL.k IL liniHhis i i-u: f.'fr Midfi^rische Schnwcii der TvmnU j Mtitb- 
tjesfiano. ESfiFI. 
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Fig, to, - Delail nt Ihe triumphal trch of Alfonso V, N*pi r^, 
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CHAPTER V 


I HE GRF-M QUATTKOL E.vrs.S-T SCU LFfORS of US FSCAXV. — 1 HE DOORS Of 

tl E E ELA m STER — H 0 V ATF.l.Lf J. - - VE HR< m CM LO.-! AOtPO □ ELI .A QU F, Rd A, 

THE BELLA HOHRTAS.—TIIE QUATTROCESTTST OiCOR ATHRS. — \[EBAI^L 


f\ t the beginning -if ike Kiftf-enth Century the art nf sculpture* which had 
been revived by the Pisans, had its centre at Florence. Work was actively 
prug reusing on die cathedral, especially on the lateral facades* One of these, 
with the handsome doorway reproduced in the preceding chapter, is profusely 
decorated with sculptures. Of all the pupils of Nkcota and Giovanni Pisano ihe 
■nri.st talented was a Florentine by the name of Arnolfo. During such lime as he 
was in Florence he formed a school of sculptors some of whom carried the 
Pisan style i" Vaples, where they carved the tombs of the French princes of 
the house of Anjou. Another pupil of bis, Andrea, surnamed Pisano more on 
account of his art than his origin, had at so worked al Florence, lu addition to 
his work in the cathedral he executed the bronze doors of the Baptistery Which 
are divided inlo panels containing semes Irom the life of Fit. John. 

Ft r John the Baptist was one of the patron saints of Florence: consequent¬ 
ly the octagonal Baptistery, with its dome decorated with Bytzmitinc mosaics, 
came to be a sort of national sanctuary for that province. Leonardo planned to 
raise it upon a base by means of ingenuous mad littery, so that il won Id appear 
more slender, and Vasari calls it 14 the oldest and most Important temple in She 
city." This small octagonal structure Contains the baptismal fonts in the centre 
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J i|*. D7, - Branellt&cTlL The Sucrifice oMflfl wt 
f Mateo A’titMWnnle. j I Ft rwrrMrr . 

t<K Construct I Il<: famous dome, ;md Lor 


and lias three facades, tlm side in fromi 
ul the cathedral and ihe adjoining imc 
■'ii either hand. Built into the rear wall 
ib an apse containing an altar. In each 
of the three facades are two hr main 
doors. Tile first se| is by Andrea Pisano 
and has already been mentioned, The 
1 >th er I w n p win c 11 we shal I conssder 
now p were the work .if Lorenzo Ghi¬ 
berti the first great sculpt rn of the 
century, hi the year 1401 the merchants 
1-1 f FIoren ce 1 in iposed t o cn m pi etc the 
decoration of the Baptistery with two 
new sets of bronze doors, They opened 
a ci im petit : * 1 n i n w li i eh seve n sen I pt 1 *ts 
took part. Two of them were Tuscans, 
two fmm SictiiL, two from Arezzo and 
one hum Vnl d'Eka. The Uv Pkiren- 
tines were Brunelleschi. who was later 
i/' ■ t rhiberti, then a yomfi of little more 



than twenty. Each contestant was to compose and irasi, within the space of a 
\Ciit, a panel of the same form and dimensions a> those of the d- •• >i - ><i Andrea 
I’isnnu. This composition was to represent the Sacrifice of Isaac. 

In the Museo Naziormte at Florence we find preserved the bronze models 
entered for this com|petition by Brunelleschi anil Ghiberti. In \ sari's time they 
were greatly admired and commented upun and every detail was compared 
(figs, u v and ySf_ || seems likely that whoever proposed the subject also pre¬ 
scribed the number and position * if the 
figures, for we find the same number 
of personages in both panels. It only 
remained for the sculptors to supply 
the beauty and novelty of style which 
constitute artistic invention. In both 
of these reliefs Isaac is upon the altar 
and Abraham seizes him by the throat, 
and in both the angel points to the 
lamb which is in the tipper portion of 
the relief. Below arc the two servants 
and the ass w hich lias burne the wood 
for the sacrifice. In Brunelleschi s relief 
we arc able to appreciate his remarka¬ 
ble skill as a sculptor, although he aft¬ 
erward neglected this art in his love 
for architecture. Indeed, his work on 
the dome doubtless occupied his at¬ 
tention to the exclusion of everything 
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We cannot help notidog the 
extraordinary realism ■! the details, 
such as the lamb scratching its neck 
and the boy extracting a thorn hum 
his Foot, the latter in imitation of the 
famous Sfiniarttf of ancient sculp¬ 
ture, Brunelleschi's relief indicates 
plainly that Florence was well pre¬ 
dated to receive i he quattrocentfst 
school of sculpture,, when a man 
like Brunelleschi, who later almost 
abandoned Ibis art entirely, could 
composes and execute such a relief. 
The tusk was rendered the more 
difficult by the quatcrfuil form ru- 
quired in the contest (fig* uf). Nev¬ 
er t h e less, i 1 1 c rclicf of G 1 1 ibert i 
surpasses it beyond question. This 
sculpti ^r, who was little more than 
a buy when he executed this mat' 
velnLis composition, bears witness to 
the years uf 


Ftp, fio. - r>cvnr^ ni the Bflptlsteri, Ft gukm v , 


FJp. I DO. — Border of thi 
Baptistery dnors. 
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study and 
disci pli ne 

in the shop of his stepfather who was a famous gold¬ 
smith (fig. 98). 1 he beauty *-t the casting seems to have 
been whal decided th^ thirty-four judges in favor of 
Ghiberti. He himself in a treatise entilied ^Commenta¬ 
ries on Painting" and written in his old ago refers with 
pride t.p his success in this competition, ami ho assures 
us that the other contestants retired in recognition of 
his superiority, ft is possible* however* that the judges 
may have considered awarding Hu- work to one ol rhr 
two Florentines and that Brunelleschi retired, as one 
biographer states, only because hr- did not wish o. be 
obliged to work in collaboration with others. In any 
case, the result was most favorable to die development 
of am Brunelleschi was confirmed in his vocation ns an 
architect* and Ghiberti was placed in a position where 
he could realize rn his marvelous doors an ideal hitherto 
undreamed of in sculpture, Lik* Andrea's doors* those 
of Ghiberti were composed of panels with almost Gothic 
borders, but in the scenes represented w r e see the same 
graceful and realistic treatment as in the relief by which 
He won the competition, Tn the background the land¬ 
scape is pleasingly indicated by means of trees, and the 
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figures, both in their grouping and action* have a natu¬ 
ral and spontaneous attitude. It was in the Evangelical 
scenes of these dotirs that Ghiberti learned the tech¬ 
nique of casting metal. Vasari tells us tliat when lie cast 
the door-Trame the mould broke and ii was necessary 
to di» it over again. A century later the work aroused 
such curiosity that they recalled the place where he 
had made the casting and his furnace was found behind 
the weavers' hospitaf- 

Ghiberti worked on these doors until 1414 , arid by 
this time lie had become so famous that he was readily 
given the commission t-i 1 execute ilie third set inde¬ 
pendent of any collaboration. He was even permitted 
to change the number of subjects which had been laid 
11 Lit according to the plan of the 
erudite Leonardo I truth. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter s scheme, 
these third doors were to be 
devoted to the Old Testament. 

They were to consist of twenty- 
eight panels* which were to 
represent scenes of the Crea¬ 
tion and the history of Israel, 
one by one. Each door was di¬ 
vided into seven zones with two 
reliefs to each zone. As ft ms tier 
uf fact, Ghiberti represented 
several scenes in the same 
panel and worked out Brum's 
scheme in ten panels which 
were large enough i" develop 
the backgrounds In perspec¬ 
tive. Here lie represented land¬ 
scapes and picturesque scenes which were merely indi¬ 
cated in the first doors he made. “In some of these ten 
reliefs," writes Ghiberti in his Commentaries. ■" | intro¬ 
duced more Elian a hundred figures; in others,, lessi 
working always with conscience and love,.* Observing 
the laws of vision* I succeeded in giving them an ap¬ 
pearance of such reality that if seen from a distance, 
the figures seemed Eo be in the full munsL In the dif¬ 
ferent planes* the nearer figures are the greater* those 
lurther away diminish in size just as occurs, in nature.' 1 
This paragraph shows plainly that the Florentine artist 
had realized the invention of pictorial relief, something Finite.— Duor of trie 

w hich had never been since ancient times, Itt the pul- baptistery. Frame, 
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Plate VIf 



GhIKEKTIj tlELLHPH Oi‘ THE D^flHS OF THE R.O'TIaTFRY. Fifth fcPCF 

The Creation nml the Fxpulnbn from Parndisr. 



Cain and Abel. Adam's bouse, Abel plowing. Cain and bis fJook, The two sacrifices, 

Cain killing Abel, 
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103. — PpimteElD. Head, of St. Gc&^e, 
- Mu&i'a Xozioitnfc.J houF-vct. 
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pits nt the i J isan sculptors all the figures are of the same si/e and in the same 
high relief. Only Ejy their attitude and the position they oerupy do they Indicate 
the part they take in the scene. 

The reliefs of these last do *5 arc marvelously effective, surpassing even 
those uf the Arch of Titus. In the panel representing the Creation and Expulsion 
trom p «r*dise, the Harden of Eden has a vernal freshness like that of spring. 

1 J’lnte \ II. 1 Phis accLintillation >1 scenes, instead of bring a hindrance, reatly 
stimulated invention and led to new effects. For example, the creation of man 
in lhc i''tegr,'imd permitted the artist to give more softness to the beautiful 
relict ivilh the figure nf Eve, and the group of the Omnipotent, in a cluud of 
tnigeis which loses il.sel| in the distance, gives light and space to the landscape 
"1 the garden. The same is true of the marvelous landscape in the scene uf 
Cam and Abel. The different scenes are separated by a ravine clothed with 
pines and high up in the distance rise the two altars with their sacrifices to the 
L'.rd. In the background, still further away, the house of the first parents stands 
against a beautiful mountainous perspective, (Time VI I,» Nevertheless, whenever 
the imagination of the sculptor conceived a more ambitious composition which 
required an entire panel, he did nut hesitate to give it the necessary space, as 
in the dramatic scene of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. I lere we hnd a large 
number of animated groups and an arch it eel urn I perspective of porticos in the 
background. Lorenzo (ihibcrti spent mure than twenty-two years in the exetu- 
tion ol these (or ] unds, enriching lIioiti with a border nf plant-forms combined 
wiLh the heads of the prophets (fig, ion), The bronre frame also is exquisitely 
1 'f name a ted with leaves sad little animals such as had never before been pro- 
duced in sculpture (figs, toi and 103.) Vasari has good reasons for saying 

ins-nxfv or mit, - v. m, —fT. 
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that it is "the most beautiful work that has 
over appeared in either undent or modern 
times/ 1 for it is true that Hie I'rnest decora¬ 
tions of plant-forms i>n the Roman friezes of 
the Augustan period cannot rival the mar* 
v cl tins life and luxuriance which we see in 
the foliage on the frames of Ghiberti's second 
set of doors. Some of the smaller leaves seem 
moulded from nature, such is the wealth of 
detail; but (he reliefs were m skilfully east 
and beautifully joined that the ribbons, small 
lizards, birds and lively little squirrels are 
more spirited and graceful than in nature 
itself. Ghiberti himself tells us in lu- Com¬ 
mentaries I hat he strove to the utmost to 
imitate nature. These last doors were set in 
t ti e p> :*s it ion 1 1 re v i • i usly r hccu \ lied 1 iy th os l- 
of Andrea Pisano representing the life of 
St.John the baptist on the facade in front 
of the cathedral. It was nut long before they 
were popularly known as the Gates of Para* 
disc, possibly on account of the Creation 
scene, or perhaps for the same reason that 
Michelangelo said, as we read in Vasari, 
l, they -ire S" beautiful that ihcy might stand 
at the gales nT Paradise." 

Admirable as Ghiberti’s reliefs on these 
doors may hv t he was not so fortunate in 111* 
figures of the saints which we find elsewhere. 
Ghiberti's reputation is founded upon this 
one masterpiece, l ike many other artists, 
much of his work is nothing more than a cold 
repetition mF exhausted Inspirations, Later in life* nevertheless, his reputation in 
Florence was very great, and it may haxc been Gr tins reason that they wanted 
him to collaborate with Brunelleschi in directing the work on the dome. They 
may have felt that the famous sculptor would restrain to some extent the audaci¬ 
ty at the great architect Brunelleschi, it is said, felt humiliated at the collabo¬ 
ration imposed upon him, but he finally succeeded in making himself the sole 
director of the work. Today it is believed that Vasari's account is rather land- 
ful; in one of Alberti's bat letters to Hnmdkschi he sends greetings to Ghiberti* 
apparently a good friend or the architect. He also wishes to be renumbered 
loa number of famous sculptors and jointers, such as Donatello, Lucca della 
Robbia and Masaccio, all of whom we know to have been intimate friends of 
Brunelleschi- Ol ail this group o| Florentine artists Brunelleschi seems to have 
been gene rally considered the must prominent and intelligent. As we have al- 
ready noted, he was Ehe Phidias of the Florentine quattrocento. To Brunelleschi 
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is largely due the credit of having formed the 
best sculptor of the period; (his was Donato* 
better known as Donatello* with whom he made 
at least one trip to Rhtue, in [404, with the object 
of studying classical art. 

DmiatdEo would be about twenty years old 
at the time. He was horn about 1386, and quite 
a story has grown up regarding his journey to 
Rome with Brunelleschi* lii.s ultimate friend. To 
defray the expense of the trip* which lasted a 
year, h run ell esc hi sold a farm which he owned in 
S^ttigmino, ami when the two friends ran out of 
money they employed their spare time making 
jewelry. It is said Eliat they had the good fortune 
to find a small treasure of ancient coins. 

Upon his return to Fimrence Donatello began 
work on IIlc statues of the cathedral' he received 
his first payment for this in J-jotk After ward he 
worked on the campanile (fig. gf)} and the sculp¬ 
ture's vif Or S. Mi elude. I Its St. George was curved 
in 14SD, when he was close to thirty years old, 

Vasari describes this statue which was for Ur 
Michele as follows: “The sain! has an animated 
expression and in his head we .see the beauty of 
youth and courage and fortitude in arms, with a 
v igo r L m I y awe-inspiring a nd a mar vehois a ppe ; ir- 
ancc of movement within the marble. Surely we 
have never seen in modern figures such vigor or 
spirit as nature and an, working through Dona¬ 
tello, achieved in this statue." This statue has been 
compared with the noble mediaeval knight of the 
cathedral of L hart res, the beautiful St. Theodore 
which is one of the most delicate works of French 
Gothic sculpture but the French warrior, the devout Crusader, is a serene being 
that is the reflection if an ideal,, while tlie youthful SL George of Donatello 
moves within his cuirass as though looking for something at a grout distance. 

From this period date a number of other statues* such ns the John the 
baptist which he carved fur Manetli t his first patron (tigs. 105 and lobi Bui tjic- 
statues r if the cathedral and the campanile, perhaps, are the most popular af 
any in this city full ol works of art. They are larger than lifts she and represent 
the prophets. According to Vasari, they are the portraits of his JWhiw-citizcns* 
The one of Jeremiah in the middle is a bald man, said to be a portrait ■ -f one, 
Harcuccio* familiarly known as Zuccone, Another* that of Obadiah, was said by 
his contemporaries to be taken from a young man by the name of Francesco 
Sadcrini [fig. if?). We are told that Donatello held these statues in high esteem, 
particularly that of “Zuccone' 1 * by whom he was accustomed to swear when he 
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Fig. 106. j i>h n th« Baptist. 
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FpH, 107. Dn-natclLo. Su[«|-■ J portrait 
«f NEcCnilii UeMUo (MtiSeO .VjfT =ir wale.) 
Fujsikce, 


was particularly anxious to be be¬ 
lieved, It may be- that the resemblances, 
ascribed to these prophets are merely 
conjectures; no authentic portrait by 
Donatello of his patrons* the Medici, 
nor of any or Ms other i on tem poraries 
has been preserved, as is the case with 
the sculptors of the rob owing gL-rieru- 
tiun. Vasari, however, tells m of a 
bronze bust of the wife of tesimii de 
Medici which was in the wardrobe or 
I reasu r v oft lie Med i ei in h is ti m e, but 
it has since disappeared. The poly- 
chrome bust in the Museo Xa^innale, 
supposed eh be the portrait of Niccola 
da L-zzuno (fig. to 7 )* has been com- 
pared by Studmc/ka with a number of 
antique medals. It has been shown that 
Donatello hem intended a portrait of 
Cicero, and that Niccola C/zuno, the 


Florentine humank and a Litter ene¬ 
my of tin- Medici, hud nothing to do with this bush But in some cases, even 


though they are representations of 
John the Baptist or other saints, it Is 
evident thu.l [ JunfttcILo must have taken 
his inspiration from personages of high 
rank, such as in his marvelous boys 

(H- lt $)* 

Wc see that Donatello Studied 
medals and brtm/es as welt as antique 
marbles, some of which he restored 
fort osimo de M>Mki p but lie was in- 
terested eftleliy in the lively variety of 
nature itself. The attitudes nf Ills fig¬ 
ures are extremely natural, and the 
faces, whether or not they are the por¬ 
traits of individuals, bet my a state uf 
mind and a knowledge of psychology 
unknown Lu the sculptors of antiquity. 
Possibly his figures suffer from the fact 
that lie was obliged soon to attempt 
that perfects -n 1 if type which the Greek 
and Homan sculptors only achieved 
after generations of effort. We arc 
astounded when wc rein ember that 
from the statues of Giovanni Pisa no 
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(which, excellent as e hr_-y were, 
were almost Go Chic) to the sculp¬ 
tures of I Jonatcllo, so modem In 
character, only a century inter¬ 
vened. 1 he latter 1 ?; biographer 
tells us that,, “although in Greek 
and Roman times there had to 
he many sculptors before art 
could achieve perfect ion* he 
alone through the great quantity 
>-f hb works brought back again 
a perfect and marvelous sculp¬ 
ture in our qwu century." The 
Florentine artist of the quattro¬ 
cento appreciated the antique 
marbles as well better ihan 
*jur selves. Ghiberti for example, 
describes a Roman statue in ev¬ 
ery detail and ends hy idling 
us that “when the eye seems to 
have exhausted its beauty* the 
sense nf touch perceives in it 
new perfect ions/' Indeed, the 
a ppreeia tio n of th e q« *:ittn ice n list 
sculptors for classical beauty was 
such that to them it seemed im¬ 
possible to rival it. We Mill call 
Lhcni tbe rpmtlr-irimtisis for a hr- 
want nt am other name, lorthev 

M-erenh far from ancient Roman art as they were from our modem realism which 
began with Mlchelaugd^. Their decorations remained somewhat piquant, for 
the rules of pagan ornamentation had not yet been reestablished. In their friezes 
tile garlands arc delicate and rather flat the ribbons, angular, and bending and 
egg-mouldingR are profusely employed giving the sculptural themes a certain 
feminine note. Nowhere do we get so complete nn impression nf the Florentine 
quattrocento as in Donatello's charming relief nf the Annan nation in S. Croce 
i fig. l°0) which was so admired In Vasari. 1 he lines ore accentuated bv light 
touches of gold; this bit nf color alone r together with the skilful effect of light 
and shadow, gives the relief a polychrome appearance* 

Donatello was notonly the most characteristic sculptor of the Florentine 
cpfi&ttroceJiU 1 ; lie was also the projingandist and promoter of this art outside the 
province. In addition to his work at Rome hr: carved the pulpit *>n the corner 
oi the facade of the cathedral of Prato about I-|4^ It rests upon a beautiful 
bronze capital and a series nt brackets which project and support its rail. 
Between the small columns arc reliefs ■it children dancing and singing (fig. I lo). 

I lie risnn pulpits nf a purely ecclesiastical character with their evangelical 
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reliefs have developed- into these charm¬ 
ing tribunes where youthful grace holds 
sway* In each pane) we find a new type 
of gaiety; it seems as though the marble 
itself softened to the movements of these 
boys, often quite unrestrained. 

Even more beautiful. perhaps, than 
the pulpit at Prato is the tribune for the 
singers In the cathedral of Florence* He 
was entrusted with this work in 1433, and 
it is probable that he devoted to it the 
time spared from other undertakings 
down to the year 1440. Ie is a rectangular 
balcony sustained by five brackets be¬ 
tween which are circular panels of colored 
marble which seem to be derived from 
the Roman pavements 1 fig. ill). The rail Ls also divided by small projecting 
columns behind which wo find the theme of the pttipil at Pirate with children 
singing and dancing. The background of this relief, instead of being of smooth 
marble, is ■ .f the same mosaic work as that decorating the little columns, tike 
that of the Roman marble-workers. We arc reminded everywhere of his sojourn 
in Rome; the general shape of the tribune is that of a Roman sarcophagus. 
The angels who sing and dance are extremely beautiful; the drapery and their 
delicate figures an- finely carved. The entire composition, however, has suffered 
somewhat from being taken down and later restored in the Cathedral Museum. 
DiijratcUo's Singing Gallery high up in the cathedral was meant to be viewed 
from a distance, and now that ir can be closely approached, the movements nf 
the figures seem altogether ton exuberant and accentuated, 

Donatello, as we have already noted, was to carry the principles nf his art 
to other parts of Italy. 11 is reputation spread all over the Peninsula. Marbles 
were brought from Naples which he carved and sent away again. But other 
mure important commissions obliged film to leave his beloved Florence and 
reside fur some time in the province of Vcnetia. He remained in I^idua nearly 
ten years, where be executed a crucifix, the eotmtlissiop which brought him 
there, and a Surge altar, both of them ivist in bj><n*e. He also did a bronze 
Madonna seated upon a throne supported by Sphinxes, and still later, I he colos¬ 
sal equestrian statue of Etastuo da Marni h known as GsttemaLata p which still 
stands on the square by I tie church of S r Antonio. This was the first lime a Re¬ 
naissance sculptor ventured to casl in bronze a horse larger than life. We can 
readily understand that the siglit -if the antique equestrian statues* especially 
that of Marcus Aurelius, must have stirred their ambition and awakened a desire 
tu study the horse with a view of its artistic Interpretation. At Padua Donatrflq 
tiud an excellent opportunity uf this sun, for Venice is close by - m d here were 
the bronze horses of St. Marks which had been brought tVum Conran linnple. It 
is likely also that he had before him snmc of the marble horses decorating the 
mediaeval tombs of Lombardy and Vcnetia. At any rate we are reminded of 
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tb-ctil by his stone pedestal which is rather small for an equestrian statue and 
lias somewhat tarchitectural form uf a tomb. Upon this lie set his horse which 
is admirable not only for its proportions, and beta use of the difficulty in casting 
a figure of that si^e, but also for the animation and beauty of the animal, par¬ 
ti culariy the + E sbtilaments n Fremito*' of the head which is Lamed toward one 
side, The figure seated upon the horse is that of an astute atl venturer, and his 
sobriqtici of Gaisemalata is well applied* His attitude is *nc of command, but in 
the suspidnus countenance we see more than power and energy; there is also 
tlir j subtle diplomacy of a genera] of the Republic* From the heavy cuirass, 
adorned with a bead of Medusa T rises the nervous neck of a keen man, and his 
eyes seem capable of penetrating the concealer! ruse of an enemy, lie is one to 
conquer by stratagem rather than by open force. (Plate VIII.) 

After his return from Padua Donatello, who was now sixty-six years old, 
executed a number uf bronzes for the church of 5 . Lorenzo which find been 
built by his patron, Cusuno de Medici. Before going to Padua he had already 
made some beautiful doors Jor this structure, although they are uol so striking 
as those of the Baptistery, lie did not have the feeling for landscape >u- atmos¬ 
pheric effect which Ghiberti introduced into sculpture, but hr had begun to 
comprehend the great importance of the human body* thr obsession of Mldieh 
nngelo a century later In the doors uf the sacristy <if S. Lorenzo the back¬ 
grounds are plain and the dlect is attained by the form and relief of the figures 
themselves. Perhaps his only attempt at a pictorial style is in his last works, the 
pulpits which Cosima dc Medici commissioned 3 tim In make for the church of 
S, Luren/^ Jig, 112k These also have the form of a sarcophagus. In the moving 
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spectacle of the Fassion some of the figures are tost in the background while 
i >l hers invade rite held in front oF the pi last ers, It is as though the tragi c. drama 
mi Calvary set at naught the conditions of nature. In the scene of the Cmei- 
Itxion angels fly about the three crosses with gestures of sorrow as ifi the 
frescoes at Assist. The pictorial effect is ski I full v produced; the crosses arc 
almost in the full round and the light falls upon them in coutnist to the other 
panel where the lower relief indicates darkness. 

After he had completed the pulpits of Lorenzo* Donatello no longer had 
the spirit to undertake another important work. This delicate master of the 
Fifteenth Century had not the physical strength which enabled Michelangelo to 
work T struggle and suffer during his wearied old age. He had never managed his 
own a flairs very well, and Vasari tells us that in his last years he lived upon the 
generosity of the Medici- At his death in t4#“> he was buried at 1 lie feet of 
Cosimo who bad been his life-long patron. The famous Florentine Maecenas 
was hoi weed by the friendship the greatest sculptor of the time. In the palace 
• A the Medici were a number . .f his works; around the court of their palace 
between the arches there arc still some circular reliefs which arc supposed to 
be the work of Donatello. Here, loo, was the bronze statue of Davidj now in 
the Museo Nadunale (hy. 113), I'he youthful shepherd wears a straw hat of a 
Florentine pattern and leaves of ivy. His curly locks are like those of an antique 
r/N^WW, and his foot rests upon the bead of tjoliaLh with its helmet. It is In¬ 
teresting tin note that upon the giant's helmet is a relief representing the triumph 
of love* evidently inspired by some antique carving. The association of Dona¬ 
tello with the Medici was not merely one of artist and patron: it was rather the 
more intimate relation which was bound to arise between a patriotic Florentine 
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artist and the promoters of the Florentine 
Renaissance. We cannot Imagine Donatello 
spending his life sit Rome as did Michelangelo. 
In spite of his power of expression and his rest¬ 
less spirit T he always preserves that tenderness 
which was the Florentine idea! of his century. 

As a protege of the Medici, Donated*■s 
successor was another Florentine by the name 
■if Andrea del Verrocchio, lie it was who 
made tbs jewelry h trophies and allegorical 
paraphernalia employed by the Medici at the 
festivals given in Florence at the middle of the 
century. Hut in addition to his skill at gold¬ 
smith’s work in curly life he was a sculptor 
capable ■ if producing fine work. E lis David 
is younger and more elegant than that - i 
Donatello, with whir h ; Li 'technique may well 
he compared. In this statue we see Verrocchio 
striving io surpass the great master. The posi¬ 
tion is the same in both (figs, i t 3 and 114). 

Each grasps 
the sword 
with which 
he has cut off 
t]»e giant's 
bead; blit 
while Dona¬ 
tello's statue 
is that of a 
youthful and 
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humble shepherd, Verrocchio's David is a ner¬ 
vous youth animated by a desire for glory. Ilis 
appointments are elegant with his handsome¬ 
ly embroidered leather cuirass. 

Verroccl 1M1 atso earvtil a n uni ber of tom bs 
for the Medici* beginning with tbal of Cosmo 
which Donatello was too old to undertake. It 
was a simple monument as be lilted the memo¬ 
ry ol one whose very name stands lor an ex¬ 
alted position. This was followed by the tombs 
wife and children as well as that 
!*1 Mis relative* Tomabiionh the representative 
nf tins illustrious family at Rome. Hut the must 
characteristic work of Vt rrOtchiu as a great 
sculpOu is his equestrian statue td Etartolum- 
men Col leone at Venire. It is as flashing a 
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figorf as that >rl Gatlrmalala .-i I’a jija, hut niurr arrogant and dramatic than 
tin- astute warrior immortalized by Donatello. VetTOt'diio makes use »J" his 
skill as a goldsmith to equip the horse with a saddle and surcingle of rich 
inlaid work. The warrior "h its hack, armed to the teeth, has a haughty air as 
though entirely confident of his power. The face is no psychological portrait 
like that »f Donatello s statue. Viewed closely, it is rugged and little modeled; 
few details are given. ! ■■ appreciate it, the composition ah'mid l>c seen on the 
Venetian square, where horse and rider, raised upon the handsome marble 
pedestal, take on a magnificence tltul is lost in a reproduction (tig. i \ s afl d 
I'latr VIII). Verrocchio's equestrian statue only surpasses that of Donatello in its 
superior setting. At Padua the figure, set at the corner of an irregular little 
square, seems lost. The pedestal, too, although it may not be the work of 
Verrocchio, shows considerable progress if we compare it with the simple block, 
almost like a mortuary monument, which supports the statue of Gattemalnta¬ 
li seems strange that these two unique statues, both the work of Florentine 
artists, are to be found in Northern Italy, far from Florence. Liter on, when 
Leonardo da Vinci, another Florentine, proposed in his turn to carve an eques¬ 
trian statue, it was to Milan, also in Northern Italy, that hr was called to ex¬ 
ecute the work, llftc he made the plans and models »<f his femoua 
although it was never completed. As a matter of feet, it was the more energetic 
men of the North «• hr.i demanded the heroic ideal of the condottteri and soldiers 
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ul to triune. The Florentines were satisfied with the youthful David wlm oversea me 
the giant with his Wit, at simply With Cupid, Judith hit Perseus. 

Verrocchio died in Venice, where (he lain t and fatigue which he under¬ 
went in casting his horse shortened hi_s days. His works are comparatively few, 
but us both painter and sc nipt or he influenced the generation immediately 
fi blowing, L"]iim his leaching depended such men as Leonardo da Vinci, Li - 
renxo di Credi and even Perugime 

Con temporary with these great Florentines of the quattrocento was that 
solitary Sienese who appeared like a meteor and whose art was stronger and 
ampler even than that of Donatello and his school This was Jacopo della 
Mucreia, who in his youth had been one of the competitors of Brunelleschi and 
Ghiberti for the commission of the doors id the Baptistery at Florence. I-ater he 
worked ill Siena, particularly on a very beautiful fountain only fragments of 
which have been preserved (fig. i i6)_ Finally he went to Bologna to decorate 
the thcade of the church of S. Petrunio which is his masterpiece, although he 
did not complete it (fig. *17)* Jacopo delta Quercia divided the base of this 
facade into panels each of which was to contain a Biblical theme. There were tu 
be few figures in cadi panel, no more than two or three, but thcsE were to fill 
the space entirely- Michelangelo was in Bologna for a long lime and It is said 
that here he learned the Creation themes for lib frescoes in the Si Stine ChapcL 
Certainty the latter remind us of the style of Jacopo's unfinished facade. 
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Turning again to Florence, for after all Jacopo della Quercia was but an 
episode, the fifteenth Century was still to produce a number nf realistic masters 
iti the art of sculpture. Just as Verrocchio was the successor of Donatello as a 
bronze-worker, so did another friend «( his and of Ghiberti continue his elegance 
of style. I his was i.iicca della Robbia, the first nf a famous family of artists 
whom we are inclined to associate in our minds with ceramic art ami enameled 
term-cotta especially. Nevertheless, before he turned to this art, Lucca carved 
sonic admirable marble rrliefc; indeed, one of the documents of the period men¬ 
tions him as n, marble-worker. His first authentic sculptures are in marble. They 
are the reliefs nf am <1 her “singing gallery' which the cathedral ordered of him 
in 1431. although they were not completed until 141S. This balcony was to 
be a companion-piece to that of Donatello (figs, n» ami no), Our artist ren¬ 
dered anew the theme <1 singing children, and his reliefs even surpass those of 
Donate!!,, m the deep feeling for music which they betray. They have not the 
exuberance of Donatello's reliefs; Lucca della Robbia was a more tranquil ami 
orhgmus artist, amt he evidently had a mure serene appreciation for music. One 
group of children blow trumpets, while others light-heartedly sing as though 
they knew no other hymns than the joyful songs of Christmas and Epiphany 
liui on the lateral rads, some larger boys, capable nf understanding more serious 
mustc. Mtow absorbedly the notes nf a written canticle. The smaller ones in 
front hold the mil nf music, while those behind them look over their shoulders 
.Vmie unconsciously run their hands through their curly locks, and other, beat 
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Lime with their bands or feet- Nowhere do we find so intense;! rendering h ■ r 
kkrt.il ]iarmi.4i\ in 4 marble sculpture. I lu j childish voices seem to resound in 
prolonged concord; wr sec their very lips sounding the high and low notes. 
This work alone would be enough to immortalize Lucca della Robbia and 
put him in a class with Donatello; but lie executed a number of reliefs fur the 
campanile its well and completed the bronze door of the sacristy of the cathedral 
which Donatello had left unfinished. In the latter especially lie showed himself 
a worthy successor of the master. Soon, however, his love fur delicacy led him 
to make terra-cotta reliefs w ith a glazed enamel, a work for which there was 
little precedent in Tuscany, Lucca della Robbia was no chemist, nor does he 
seem to have been of an inventive character, and we arc still ignorant . if the 
manner in which he produced his first glared terra-cotta. The technique, how¬ 
ever, was a very simple one; his models, executed in day, were IIred with light 
colors which were almost always Lite same, a white or blue background* flesh- 
tints of a transparent rose and the garments of simple uniform times* The bor¬ 
ders and frames of his panels are decorated with fruits, flowers, pine-branches 
and ears of grain of livelier and mure variegated colors, such as we see in 
summer in the windows of the smiling villages round about Florence. The ait 
this family was a popular one- we si ill see terra-cottas from thdr shops in 
many of the cross-ways of Italy. Some of the most beautiful, like the Madonna 
of the Via del Agnolo or that of S, Picrino (fig* I2ti) p are today in the National 
Museum, bul until recently they remained in the open street respected by 
overyond. It seems astounding that the fragile terra-cm tn Madonnas of the great 
I.EJceu remain intact after four centuries, thdr beautiful enamel still unmarred* 
Really in Lucca della Robbia's first works we find the grace of Florentine art at 
its height. II is .Madonnas are delicate Virgins with Fine hands and softly nr ■deled 
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fae'es. Adoring angels bear vases n I Mowers or fly about the gracious Queen of 
Heaven who lias the slider form of a 1 usean maiden. In the co-tor alone do we 
find a lack uf distinction; the branches adorning l Sic borders ^em (■ >■ be placed 
there by way of contrast, just as the Alexandrian artists loved buc colic themes. 
Kill the successors of Lucea t his nephew Andrea and Ids sons, were inferior to 
the master, and the artistic effect ->f their work is due principally to the charm 
which still persists and to the Color-scale ftrat employed by Lucca and continued 
by them. Theirc impositions were larger, great altar-pieces all glazed ami friezes 
for the facades hiF buildings, such as the one representing the jSeven Works uf 
Mercy with it* large medallions on th< handsome portico of the hospital at 
Plstoja (fig. in This is a work uf the early Sixteenth Century. 

I'-n more than a uoriturv we find ibis polychrome temi-eulta uss-^ i.Ltml 
with ihr name Della Robbia. After Lucca's death „ he left his shop to his 
nephew, Andrea, who had already collaborated with him m a number of impor¬ 
tant works. Andrea's pftHlucfciong were nut fine and dedicate as those of 
Lucca; they have less of ihn! stamp which 11 mutdlo sh upon the Florentine 
sculpture of his time. Xevt rthHrss, he -dll possessed the temperament of a great 
artist and one of noble aspirations. We see thi> in the inspired medallions on 
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the Misericord ia at Florence. 

The innocent children here rep¬ 
resented have become univer¬ 
sally popular. Their appeal to 
simple minds ts such that they 
have been vulgarized by count¬ 
less repetitions. When the last 
great Florentine sculptors went 
for ihe most part to Rome, Mils 
elegant art became very popular 
in Florence, and in ail Tuscany, 
for that matter. To the beauty of 
its polychrome decoration, in¬ 
herited from Lucca and Andrea 
della Robbia, it added the advan¬ 
tages of cheapness and the facili¬ 
ty with which it was installed 
as it was composed of smaller 
pieces and set together. 

This chapter has been large¬ 
ly devoted t« the great masters 
of the Florentine quattrocento, 
such as Ghiberti* Donatello and 
Verrocchio, Pur the reason Mint it is difficult in a general work of Mi is character 
to sum up in its entire scope a movement so complex as the one which we iind 
in Florence dining the Fifteenth Century Instead of giving simply a lung list of 
names* it iias seemed preferable to dwell on the nuue illustrious examples and 
reproduce as many of then works as space permitted. Nevertheless, it seems 
n pity to pass tin mentioned such men as the pupils of Donatello: Rossdliiui, 
Desiderii-da Settigaano, Mino di Giovanni, Agnstino tli Duccio and the Pulla- 
iiimI^i family. All these artists brought to their decorative work that elegance 
and fineness so characteristic of greater sculptors like Donatello and Verrocchio. 
I key executed mostly Urge Eoinl;^, some nf their r t impositions tilling an entire 
cliapel like that of the Portuguese cardinal. It is the masterpiece of Antonio 
Knyaelhnu and is in tin- church uf S, Miniate near Florence. They also carved 
tombs which were set in handsome niches opened in the wall* sm.1i as those 
by Bernards Rossellini 1 md l f esiderio da ^etrignano which were for Leonard ■ 
fVrtit!t ancl Carlo Marsuppinu .secreluiics of the Republic. 

These quattrocentlss denTfltors always fallowed the same scheme ^[divid¬ 
ing the architectural portion nf their work into numerous Friezes, brackets and 
panels which they ornamented with curled acanthus-leases,, garlands of flowery 
egg-fntmldings and palmettes. The simpler classical com position, with its en¬ 
tablature soberly set upon a series oF columns or pilasters, which was sn popu- 
lar in the Sixteenth Century, had not yet appeared. 'I he architectural lines were 
multiplied solely in ■ itder t" furnish more space for decorations. The tvmpana 
nml pilasters are divided into panels containing angels or allegorical figures. 
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These sculptors made every effort 
tu give their reliefs an atmosphere 
of light and crilor, raising the figures 
as little as possible from their El a I 
background. Often the effect was 
heightened by the discreet use of 
polychrome with light touches of 
blue and gold which accentuate the 
tines; nr they filled the background 
with a subdued tone, but this was 
sometimes not feasible, ami the 
background was filled with the 
shad ows of the relief, the crests of 
ktitghls Or I h e w i n gfi of an gel s. 
Agostmo di Dqcem and Mi no di 
Giovanni acomplished man els in 
this sort of decoration# The reliefs 
of the former at Perugia and some 
of his plaques of Virgins and angels 
are considered to be among the 
finest examples of Florentine deco¬ 
rative art in thi Fifteenth Century 
(figs. 122 and l z$) m These two mas¬ 
ters contributed greatly to the 
spread of this decorative system 
tli roup hour Tuscan y f In addition em 
his work at Perugia, Agostino di 
l fur tie took part at Rimini in the 
ornamentation of the temple ot Malatesta, thus aiding in the dissemination of 
lliis style in Northern Italy. Minn di Giovanni, on the other It and, went down 
by R-1me where he was called by the Florentine Pope, Pius IL This city is full of 
the w..rks of Mi no and his school; he it was who executed the tomb of Phis II 
mg. W5) and the great mausoleum of Ratal II in the old basilica of St. Peter. 

I hr latter was later destroyed, but we have, fragments of it in the crypt of the 
present church- Giovanni Dal mala also collaborated in the work. 

Min -1 di Giovanni was not a rad hint master of delicacy and elegance as 
was the great Agosttno di thiecio, but Iei work of a purely decorative character* 
such ns his tombs, pulpits and balustrades, his art is admirable. The brackets 
and friezes with their vine-ten drib and deli sate palmettos display a fine lee ling 
ihai never wt-nrics the beholder, The themes are repeated and architectural 
features occur hi profusion, hut his purity -f Imr never fails tin chrirm us. 

A period such as this, in which the romanticism of classical antiquity was so 
slr<mslv frit, would naturally tend to imitate it in all Its artistic ma migrations. 
The medals of the undents w ere marvelous things, and these smalt brunets of a 
eom-mem ora live < Ini racier are trill to mid quite n ft ph m the course -T excavation. 
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In the Orient today there is a Considerable trade 
m medals and coins -;F the Roman period, and 
rbe sunc was doubtless true iiv^ hundred y^ats 
In Rome, Here ihe Florentine seulptnrs find 
collectors could easily procure Imperial medals 
and engraved slimes, and, indeed, tlir Medici hud 
a larut: eullecitmn of such objects. 

The first to attempt to imitate ihc Knman 
™Ecb|s was that remarkable painter and sculptor 
commonly known as Pisanetlo, whose paintings 
will be discussed in ihc following chapter lie 
signed himself > l Wi even on his medals. He Pi*. i^-Ntecatu Florentine 
usually put on one side a bust i-f the personage Medal of Alfunae d‘E*tc. 

in relief, w'hile on the other he gave full rein to 

Itis limey (ligs. [>5 and 12G). Sometimes his medals were not dedicated ..iy 

particular person, but were only ilie pretext for attempting a solution of the 
dnucutties entailed in developing an emblem or an allegory within the restrict* 
<u1 area of a bronze disk. We afeu find a historical personage figuring as a Ko- 
man emperor or a prince; or, perhaps, merely some collector or humanist of 
secondary importance who wished lo sec himself immortalized upon a medal, 
ft is interesting t.. note that the PppeS share it this love for medals as did all 
the patrons of the Renaissance* At Naples Alfonso V of Aragon had a number 
oi medals by various artist* struck which rank among the best of that period. 
On their obverse side we see the Magnanimous King, his astute but idealized 
and rejuvenated countenance in low' relief but with the churacteristh: aquiline 
nose. On the reverse side the eagles show the height to which the great Ata- 
goni-se adventurer attained after his long campaigns in Italy* This classic land, 
uhieh produced great men at every period, also ennobled those who, like Al- 
fons^ V of Aragon, came to its shores from distant lands. 
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Suinnirj, — Tuscan Rcitlpturc which had originated ai Pifra rn the school Of Nictold of ApiiliH 
developed a lu-cii] character in Florence during ihe Fifteenth Century. The first Htufcptor of this 
period, which is RciLeraJly known as the qiiuttn?tcnto, Wli* Lorenzo Ghiberti, who executed two 
sets trt doors for the baptistery nst FkoertCS, In (tie first he-did little more thmn begin to devel¬ 
op his style. In the last, however* which are on the principal facade, Uhiberl! accomplished rr.ir- 
vclfi in the dcvelupment of parepect iv e, The relief of tltase d not?, ea 11 1 ? d Ilia “t jutes of Paradise"* 
revive the pictorial effect of the old Rodion relicts, Contemporary with Uhibcrti was another Scl¬ 
ented. SCulplur, Donald to* who was she friend imd pmteg? oF Cosimo ds- Madid, During bis Sour 
mid active life- lie created ;i great numberof works, all of which arc of more than ordinary interest. 
We find In them a power of expression thftl Is £X\m rdiiwry. Ann mg the besl known .ire hi* statues 
of jo|iu the Baplist, the Prophets of the Campanile, the pulpit at Prato .ind the Siins_ r Sialic ry of 
the cathedral of Florence, lo say nothing ol 111* Works at Rone itnd Phthru, parlicnlurly Ihfr eques¬ 
trian alatue of riinlt'iiiulata at Else latter city. We should alsn mention his David mid She pulpit of 
S.Lortnm, After his death, LkninteHo was Succeeded ns official sculptor M the Med id family by 
another FJaretliine liy I le mo Ike of Verrocchio. his David and the famous equestrian statue of 
t'hlleone recall iFir sllnilnr works nF DimillellO. At Siena We find n prnemsor of Michel tinned in 
lacopo della Querela* mid at Florence, another sculptor of tha first rank by the name of Lucca 
della Robbia who originalod Ihe art oE glazed term-cotta lipcires anti reliefs. The letter’s work 
was carried on by hla nephew. An dita, and Ids daseaikdents. Besides these men, n targe number of 
excellent decorative artists spread the Florentine quHttnocenlEEl style of low reliefs with ornamen¬ 
tal rows of paiiueties n garlands sirid angels Indefinitely outlined. Another muni legation of Hie 
t|u nttr-ijcert 1st decorative art was Iticir medals with allegorical figures in relief,. These were iniita- 
riiH:S uf Iht- ancient Roman incda:>. 

flltHlugi a pin. A. Ve.'-ti'hi,: St ft mi tied' Arte italiana* vo|. VI. - W. flohc : Fffi retttiftfsch € BrSii- 
btiWf (/ft 1 RenmsSdnCt% S'JQS \\\ Bul-l : Die Strufpturen tfer Renaissance. Ifthl. — |.. J. Fuhemam : 
ffulian Sculpture nftH* RetmteatJMv I EM],—C, vs.% F.viiih kv: Filfppu Itrontilescht, sein Leten, ihUl J , 
i Si -I ■ i-’.H-rr. - : f..*ir£yt rn. Gh itfertis Dent a \ ft rdigke t ten , 1012. M. Rei.woso: La ictt/pfitf? ffOWnfStW*. 
IHRL — A. fk.Mfltetto, IHetj. - Domteiio, LlS-“ 0 . \V. Fastob ’ Donatelto, L£h>:. 

S, Fi i in hi w : Dofialvtiu unit dh 1 Rvlit* {banal* SOM. II. E2f: ^fr>, -i ‘ !}, Flcoli : trasmu 
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H, Srpiith; Andrett Vdrrocchio, luM. A. Main-.i Luca dr if ft ffobMii, tUE-3. -J FiiEEDLXrcnFii: 
itaifeni&vhe Schuumiuiti, — S\ i, m >ttwi ■ i i Lnm imd Andrea deifa Rt iMj 'u, L'.hA - Sch< pin i vi i: / r r.> rvj 
drflfj Ri ir fd ifr? tirui in e fismith . lEXi.i. C. v i «n Fj r kir zv l Mednfffeu der ft r tfteni&cficn fienasauce. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FLORENTlMt PAlMTISCi IN THt FIFTEEN IH CENTURY.— MASACCIO, IK A ANCELHIO. 
BESOiZU RQKiOLl. FRA FH.1TPO LTIWI, FUJMSKO LlPPf, CHHtLA>TPAJQ f nontCEI.U, 
HHLOZZQ T»A HJRLf, PIERO !>(,’ FKAINTK-SCfJt, PERIHBWO AW> nSTURICCWIO. 

Ji Rtsi-c; Oil this Fifteenth Century, the period which the Italians call the 
V *P*» ttlDcento _. the ar1 **f Pointing, like that of sculpture, had its centre in 
I-In rente- I he art of this, century was a genuinely Florentine product, and most 

'* the art,sts wh " & P ft - ad jt l <« “her parts of Italy owed their skill tr, the encour- 
agement ofCosunode Medici. The first painter of this period was a member 
that group of which Donatello and Brunelleschi were the leading spirits. 
Nature, writes Vasari, “when she creates a superior person, does not usual!v 
set him by himself. At the same time she surrounds him vvith others who are 
able to aid him and stimulate him by their power." Thus dots the biographer 
ol the Renaissance begin his life of the painter, Masaccio, t n this manner does 
lie explain the almost miraculous appearance of three such exceptional men as 
Jfosacrio, Donatellu and Brunelleschi at the same time. Many anecdotes have 
come down to us of the intimate friendship existing between them. TJrundks- 
Uii was somewhat older than the others and, as we have already noted, the 
most sound minded oftfae group. He it was who taught Masaccio the laws ui 
perspective isnd the rudiments of architecture needed to paint ti background, 
Masaccio seems Eo have been j iitan of extrnurtllitsry genius. JJe was onIv 
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Uv-f-ni y-six when lir died, but the entire 
century was influenced by his work. An¬ 
nibale Caro* in his epitaph* calls hint the 
master of Michelangelo and “so mam 
other' illustrious men. Vasari praises his 
style saying he painted in so “modern" 
a manner, that his works would compare 
most favorably, both in draftsmanship 
and coloring, with any modern painter. 
By modem, Vasari meant the style of 
his euntcmjjoraries such as Raphael and 
Michelangelo and his schuoi. Masaccio's 
influence on the painters ol this entire 
period is the more surprising when we 
• i pnftkh'-r the scarcity of Fiis work; it seems 
almost mysterious. When this youthful 
painter died* he left no miumnunt, tike 
Brunelleschi's dome* which should testify 
to his genius Nor did he, like Donatello* 
spend a long Life turning -mt a multitude 
of works of site most varied character. 

He died so young that we can un¬ 
derstand why, even in Vasari*s time, so 
few u f his works were known* and even 
some of those ascribed to him by the 
great biographer have been attributed by 
modern criticism to other painters. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, we atrlL ham his fres¬ 
coes in the Braoeaeci chapel of 8. Maria 
del Carmine at Florence, and these have 
always been considered his most impor¬ 
tant Work* It is a rather dark lateral 
chapel, and the frescoes upon its walls 
were begun by another Tuscan artist. The Laker was Masoliuo, a mysterious 
person who left them to go on a journey to Hungary. Masaccio went on with 
the work, but it was again interrupted* and it was not until half a century later 
that the decoration of this chapel was completed by Fllippin.ii Lippi. On these 
walls, covered with pictures* we may discern the portions executed by the dif¬ 
ferent at lists. They were studied by later painters; here Michelangelo learned 
the arrangement o\ drapery and could see Lhe human form portrayed with it 
lofty realism. The llrst Impression of these frescoes nf Masaccio is almost a 
disappointment. In the impulsion of Adam and E\c from Eden* the nude Figures 
are draw r n in such perfect perspective and so correctly colored, that we do not 
see anything remarkable about them* so accustomed are we io tire accuracy V-I 
the Later work of the Renaissance (tig, I2ij}. 

In the largo cum posit urns close by, in whUh w>- see Leter paying the tribute 
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,ituI John and Peter giving :ilrriii to 
the poor of Jerusalem, Masaccio's 
figtires arc seen in the most natural 
surroundings. lit the background are 
buildings drawn in perspective; only 
from their arcWtectiintl style do we 
recognize them as being of the Curly 
Fifteenth Century, They are so cor¬ 
rectly drawn that they seem much 
later. The figures of the apost 
edad in full mantles, the large toi 
which fall majestically l-* the ground 
llkt- Roman togas and witbmit a trace 
ol rigidity. The classical spirjE nf 
Brunei] esthi evidently ins piled this 
y-nng painter; lie, loo, took the an¬ 
tique marbles for his impels (flg. t 30), 

Maaacdti seems to have learned more 
I rum the Roman frescoes and statues 
than he did from the pointings of his 
Florentine predecessors who were so 
filled with the spirit of Giotto ;ind bis 
school. For In spite of hi* extraor¬ 
dinary genius, Giotto was still an 
artist of the Middle Ages. The keen 
expressions ol his f>crsonages interest 
us mure than does the drawing nf 
their forms, and the same « true of hi? pupils' works. For the first time suite 
tin- classical period nf antiquity do we find fed lag f,. r color and form as they 
e5slSt 1,1 natnTP ' " 1 ‘hr ingenuous landscapes lacking in air and light 

ami the miniature building painted hy Giotto and his pupils, wo see in his 
work the desire for tmti.nU surroundings. liriglit colors are softened bv distance, 
ami tln-re are no reflections n..r gilding. The fabrics themselves appear opamic 
and without ornamentation; he is the first painter since ancient times to undrr- 
'taml the treatment of folds of cloth caused by the weight of the fabric. 

V\e can well imagine what an innovation all this was after a century -I 
pair,ling in the style of Giotto and his schoolj it almost seems an anticipation 
of the style and methods of the school of Raphael Indeed, the Roman artists nf 
the following century were the real successors of Masaccio; we shall see how all 
during the Fifteenth Century the Florentine painters remained faithful to the 
traditions of Giotto. < >nly in a very slight degree did they take over the classical 
spirit of Masaccio. If he had lived longer, he might hat e exerted a greater 
influence upon his immediate successors; but it was too soon; even Donatello 
was still a restless agitated spirit whose ideal was far from that of the youthful 
painter who was his Irirnd. Sri we see that Masaccio, as Vasari tells ns, did not 
belong t>> the period in which he lived; it was a cast- < if anticipation which nnlur- 


Pitf. 130. MailedG, The Apy&ilca i^ivi-ng nltii*. 
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FSr. 131. — Fra Angelico, The tfutlvity anJ the BetrattisJ of tJie Virgin, 
friie it! the iiltnr-piece of the Annunciation, r tf€l Pratfij. t Mauric. 


ally could nut endure. In addition to the frescoes. of the lirtmcacdu chapel 
■ji Florence, we also find ascribed la lids painter Snme of the paintings in the 
church '*f S. t lemente at Rome, although they seem talker iu lie the work of 
Man- ilino, 1 hen there is the painting im wood in die Museum of Naples, the one 
which Vasari -cites as Inning been so highly praised by Michelangelo and for¬ 
merly rn S Marin Miiggiorc* Whether authentic or doubtful, this is all that lias 
come down to us fmrn Masaccio. JSut n this repeals. an exci-ptionaJ genius 
whose work stands ■ -ms superior t.. rhe art id this century, sl \Vr have snlN-rnl 
the greatest o! losses.' wrote Brunelleschi ai his death, who keenly felt the 
value >4 this artisi t>► Florence The perspicacious architect seems to have 
Foreseen that many years would jmss bchirc another artist would appear who 
wemtd he capable of taking up the task where Masaccio left it 

Indeed* if was not long alter Masaccio that we see Fra Angelico with his 
unusual love lor beauty and remarkable skill, hut ho never progressed beyond 
the repertory ofGh>itn and his school, Nowhere do we find preserved such an 
affection h-r I lie aid subjects and methods of painting as in the works nf that 
Fifteenth-century Florentine painter and mystic* Fra Angelica af Ficsult, 

He was born in \ in the town of Veceluo not far from Fli »rfitce T Al the 
age of twenty he entered I he order of hi Dominic and passed liis novitiate at 
Cortona, He appear* to have shown some aptitude far painting before he became 
a monk: but when he was exiled with the other Dominicans of Fiesole, he went 
i.i Foligm> near Assisi, where he was able to become familiar with Giotto's 
frescoes. Here among the gently rolling hills of Umbria, fra Angelico Learned tn 
know the landscape winch he ideali/rd in his barkgrniindg, scene* Piled with 
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Fig. ]ii.-Fni A'ii*elieu. AdflrWthni til the Muni, {tlffizi OatferpJ Fuist^e, 


small trees and I., w mu tin tains, and gUded with the light uf a transparent iky, 
w hile the gleam or Lithe Trasttnene often appears in the distance. 

Ihe charm of Fra Angelico's paintings Hcs principally in their coloring. 
J hr devout monk was evidently the master i*f every secret .-J the technique, for 
hi? altar-pieces still retain all their freshness. Not so desirous of improvement as 
ti. seek new expedients, nor yet one to be satisfied with faulty pigments, his 
frescoes and paintings on wood seem as new and fresh as the day they were 
painted. Ilis subjects were always religious ones; he, more than any other, was 
thr-painter --! the Gospels. "lie alwtm practiced tin- art of painting, hut hr 
never sought to portray other than religious subjects." Ik- was vigorous, moat 
gentle, as Vasari says, and withal sober ami chaste, often saying that tranquility 
was necessary in art and that “tin painter of l hrjst stn-uld heal wavs with Him.” 
Vasari cites the interesting circumstance that he never retouched his pictures, 
but preserved every detail unaltered just as he had originally painted it, believ¬ 
ing that each one had hec-n inspired by the will oH iod. 

litis humble Dominican friar came to have an extraordinary reputation, 
itis fame spread throughout Italy, and he was summoned by the Pope to work 
at Rome. I !<■ was also given c ommissions by the chapter of (Jrvietci and by the 
most wealthy communities of Tuscany, lie executed many paintings on wood 
for the altars tif various monastic churches; (lie beautiful altar-piece of the 
Annum iatinn. now in the Museum of Madrid, came from his monastery at 
l-iesole. Here wr find preserved another altar-piece represeating the Virgin 
surrounded by saints. The two in ihe Louvre, the Coronation of the Virgin and 
the Crucifixion, are from the same convent. The large one in the Accudnnia 
belle belli Art) at Florence was painted by l-ra Angelico for the Carmelite 
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monastery in the valley rff the upper 
Tiber till ted (he Cascntmo. In In a 
altar-pieces I ra Angelico usual ly 
developed a single large composi¬ 
tion with numerous figures, all care¬ 
fully drawn down to the Iasi detail. 
In the face, the gesture* and even 
in the color of I he garments of each 
we see symbolically portrayed the 
religious story of the life of tirnt par* 
titular personage. Hut In spite of all 
these minute details the paintings 
never lose thru magttilicence '[lie 
many dolors are dissolved in celes¬ 
tial light. I he backgrounds, to-s 
arc bright; in the Coronation of the 
Virgin m thr I .Mtivre there is a Eiiyh 
marble throne set in a gold tie Id; 
in others the background is the 
blue or gold sky fiver which pass 
radiant clouds with the vivid con¬ 
trast of reality. A beautiful feature of 
these altars is often the a 

hand of compositions in miniature, 
which serves as a graceful pedestal 

Mg. 131, pra AngelictL.TlbCMidatUtaof theStflr. t,,J kifge icon (hg. I 31 I- litre, 
fU/pM (jijfft-n/j l’Lo&F.tft>. I reed I tom the necessity of adapt¬ 

ing the composition to the effect it 
will have 011 tile ;iJiar h we see scenes from the lllc of (he Virgin «*r iff C hrist, 

I lie arti si never wearies «-t producing in an exquisitely new manner lhti.be old 
Uiutiesquc themes with which his heart was filled. 

I hus t lor example* wo ve in tin- prtiidla in the Prado m Madrid those 
sto miU' Mitssnrir iiliich Vasari so admired- We repp >duce two of them to show 
where Kra Atlgdio y held to Hie sacred themes fixed hy Giotto and yet Lo what 
extent lie altered them. In the Betrothal of the Virgin (fig* j 31 j we see at one 
side hi the couple and the high priest the group of Unsuccessful suitors breaking 
(heir wands, throwing them in the air n and unc of them even strikes angrily at 
the shoulder of Joseph, just as in Giotto's pictures. The scene of the Epiphany 
is a freer product of die imagination (fig. 132k but the personages 0 f these com- 
positions are always illuminated by a light that seems supernatural- llow far they 
are from lhe powerful realism nj Masaccio find his vivid contrast of light ami 
shadows 

hra Angelico* nevertheless* shows a great advance over the Giottcsque 
painters of the ^ceding century. The backgrounds of his flowery landscapes 
have a richness that m lastly superior to the abbreviated panoramas nf Giotto 
and his school. Tlie Jflet is, that in addition to this material world of ours, there 
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rxisted for Fra Angcli- 

t: <' nnoLbor and higher 
oqe, the cclesiui) cm- 
pyrtan, peopled by 
11tings who were as 
real [n him as per¬ 
sons we meet every 
day arc lt> Con¬ 
sider his Madonna 
crowned by her Son 
amid □ court of angels 
or his Motion na aiuo n g 
angel musicians. The 
Queen nf Heaven is 
enveloped in a celes¬ 
tial light so brilliant 
I hat among the ma¬ 
terials of this earth 
only gold ran give ns 
any idea of its reful¬ 
gence (fig, 133). Why 
sli'iuli'l such an artist 
give any thought to 
(he effects of light and 
perspective on this 
m nnda n c s p h e r e* as 
1 iiij Masaccio? Would 

I hat the work] might 
become like heaven, 

Uui things might bp vnu enveloped in that luminous atmosphere which inuu- 
of the Blessed! This is Uie spirit of his nation in the 
Louvre, his Madonna of the '■rar. and ail f tic altar-pieces from the hand jf the 
angelic painter they arc alt enamelled visions or the Celestial Realm. 

[tut it Is n»t in these isntated a liar-pieces that wr tirul the best work of the 
mystical painter, hat rather in the monastery of H. Marco which the Dominion 
inin!. or Fiesolc had in the city of Florence and which was decorated bv Fra 
Angelico. The building, which bad belonged to the Silvestrine monks, was 
lerred under Losimo de Medici to the Dominicans ami restored by Michelozzo- 
Hut the white walls of this monastery arc as though they hail been planned to 
receive Ira Angelicos frescoes, for there arc no sculptural decorations. In spin* 
"( dip bareness of these rooms today, for the religious romm unity has been 
dispossessed, the*? paintings alone would make it a national numument. The 


hie. I.TH.-Kru Angelico. Christ nn thr Citib--. 
fMa/tast&yafS, Mare h.J Flohi^li!, 


interesting thing is die humility with which t he frescoes have been painted. The 
walls are not divided into panels by mouldings, lm! each composition nr the 
white walls U framed only by a simple colored border [tig. 15.4), In each vacant 
cell we find a remarkable fresco representing a scene from the Gospels, and in 
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E'm. IX*. — Ft .i AnfctlScn, St,.Dominic 
lfk-Di-^iIppiim Oirisl crucJfieiL 
t Cloister of S. MrtfCO,} Flqbfivii r 



Fiff, Iftk - Fm Aisytrlico. Christ .is n pilgrim. 
f£, Aterro+y Ft rtPriu:L 


many of them a Dominican friir fig¬ 
ures. as though lo remind the inmate 
thiil lie too shun Id never cease to 
contemplate the life uf Christ. In fiu 
Annunciation found in one nf these 
cells, St. Peter c 1 1■Martyr appears be¬ 
hind S' 'me columns in ecstasy at the 
sight of the angel who speaks to Mary. 
At I he foot of the cross kneels the foun¬ 
der of the order ah me; he embraces it 
juid his face is bushed in tears as he 
h inks upon the body of the Lord, It is 
an in tense ty moving scene; indeed, lliis 
may well be une of the Crucifixions 
which* tradition lias it, Fru Angelico 
painted kneeling (fig, 133). 

Over the doors of the cloisters 
are other paintings by Fra Angelico, 
We see the holy leaders of the Order 
teaching the Christian virtues by their 
example. In these simple themes the 
] iain 1 or created a series of marvelous 
figures; in one of the lunettes is a repre- 
sen tat 10 [i uf St. Peter the Martyr which 
is so expressive that it has been widely 
c 1 j \ 1 ie 1 1 . The N11 n 1 sets 1 1 is frngcr 11 ] 11 m 
b Ib lip* to remind the hr01 here of the 
virtue of sili-nee. Over one - .t'fhe doors 
t w 1« m f the brothers feed * 1 ■ I ■ u - who 
is dad ns a pilgrim. The iype is one 
of radian 1 beauty. His hair and beard 
arc- fair, and he tenderly extends Ids 
arms toward his hosts (fig, 156). In the 
refectory Im Angelico painted the Cru¬ 
cifixion withal! the saints of the I him in- 
ican t irder, 1 hese with die patriarchs 
and faints witness the tragedy on Cal¬ 
vary and give it a value of pcrntanenl 
reality, livery day Christ dies fur the 
sinner; the sacrifice is not an isolated 
historical fa el, but an expiatory ael at 
which all I brif-tendum is always pres¬ 
ent. Kven the landscape of this f ru- 
dlixion by Kra Angelic. has a certain 
utiiversd value; it istlar desert wilder¬ 
ness of deatti ^ watered by Che blood 
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whicli flows from the wood 
of 1 he Cross. Below this scene 
is a series of portraits of lead^ 
ers of the Order s some of 
them, like St. Antoninas, con¬ 
temporaries of the painter. 

These frescoes in the 
monastery -at Florence consti¬ 
tute the most important series 
we have of the works of Fra 
Angelico, but by gi m d fortune 
ihere is still preservi 
Vatican a chapel 
decorated by frescoes 
his hand. It lias rrmained 
i«tact in spite of the radical 
altenitir.ns undergone by the 
fjiintiIleal palace during the 
Sixteenth Century, h was 
Nicholas V t the humanist 
f'ope and friend of the Flor¬ 
entines, who cammlssioned 
Fra Angelico to paint Ins pri¬ 
vate chape1 

Fra Angelico’s stay in 
Rome lasted something over 
ten y’ars, including sevi i.il interruptions, which gave him the opportunity to 
execute other w^rks as well In summer, when the weather was oppressive, he 
probably stayed at the neigh¬ 
boring papal city of ibviftu, 
where he was commissioned to 
decorate a chapel, lie made a 
few journeys to Florence, no 
doubt, but soon returned to 
Rome where the Pope required 
his presence I- t the decoration 
of his private chapel in the inte¬ 
rior of the palace* 

This work by Fra Angelico 
in the Vatican remains intact; 
enclosed by later £t.instructions, 
it is still a charming qualtrocen- 
tist comer dose to the ^istine 
Chapel and the Loggeand Stan- 

r, . 1 "TI 1 , iS P|®, 08. — Fra AflffeUco. FmErent 

7C ,jf Raplmel Throughout the U ftl»»ceiie ofStL^nrtKtviTMi .!«- 

various additions and restore fCMaptfoftffckofas K Vaticanj 


Fig- 137. Fra Angelico* Sbtus J! 
lurna over the treasure Of the Church In SL Lawrence. 
(Cfuipet of Nictlvk If I Vatican ,> 
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Fifi. 139,-BeEioiio QumiEi Fnteu-painting In rho Catnpii Santa. Pim. 


tii ms. the small oratory lias been left unharmed, Through a single kifty window 
enters the soft light' the chapel is a small one, and at one glance the eye taken 
in the peaceful series of Fra Angelico's frescoes which cover the fmir walk 
and ceiling- J he subjects chosen are also worthy of the great Pope who built 
the chapel and of the devout fainter whom he summoned t-. decorate it .\J- 
r hough it was the oratory of the hail of the Church, we d-. nut find evan¬ 
gelical scenes or those of the fives of Peter and Paul; instead, w e see developed 
scenes from the life of the priest. It is ns 1 hough he intended to indicate that the 
P-ipe was also a priest, superior in rank, but not in f|uality, to the other priests 
of the Chutch »-<f Gud The wa]3s are divided inti. hocinonta] hands and panels 
afier the manner of tiinttn, bul the colors are something new. Km Angelico did 
not have the expressive and tragic power of Ciotto; his figures are filled with 
confidence, love and devotion. I he secondary personages are especially beau¬ 
tiful. Mere t where the painter has descended From evangelical themes to die 
lives - if the saints, these secondary personages itre taken from life. Tn the scene 
of St. l^awrence giving alms to the poor tt K c have actual portraits of the pop¬ 
ulace, although they an- filled with that religious feeling produced by charity 
in the minds of simple souls. In the picture where the Pope confides the treas¬ 
ures of the Church to S. Lawrence, the acolytes of the pontiff seem to be 
portraits of con tern poi ary Roman m&nsigm>ri. One of them uneasily turns away 
Ins head; it was :s lime of persecution, and the two executioners knock at the 
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Fi^. NO. - Hflnozio UuizoJi. Hie building of the Tower ui Babel, {Cnmpt} Satrfu. J Pis v 


ejiriii in search nf ihr hjpc T St, Lawrence, whu kneels before the pontiff, wears 
a tunic ornamented with little flames which foreshadow the approaching martyr¬ 
dom nJ the deacon (fig. i^j, 

I'm Angelico died In Rome and was buried in tlie church of the Minerva, 
llie humanist lY>pe + Nicholas Y„ composed his epitaph, and he was soon can- 
onijcd, A devout Christian painter, he served God with hts brush winning fame 
on earth and glory In heaven. 

3 here is a rather curious reservation made by Vasari at the end of his life 
ol I'm Angelico. ,l I should not wish/' he remarks* “anyone (>■ deceive himself 
int-i interpreting that which is insipid and inept as devout, nor that which is 
beautiful and good as wanton.” It is as l hough he would warn us against 
worthless imitators of ingenuous piety and against criticism of nude beauty, 

’■Fra Angelico died/ 1 writes Vasari, “at tiic age of sixty-eight* in the year 
r 1 45 1 leaving among Iris pupds one K Benoisfo Go/zuli» who always imitated it sutt 
iniimrnt," ‘lTiis painter had aided the master as an apprentice at Orvieto and 
Rome, as we learn front documents as well, and was his real successor, although 
he lacked the devout spirit which Ulied the soul of the great Duminiom. From 
Fra Angelico Go mil learned the ingenuous grace of his compositions, the 
minute details with which he embellished his charming figures, Ihc bright color¬ 
ing and the acute observation of human types in all their variation, lull hr did 
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not have the divine tour I l 
which tilled the pictures of 
his master with a marvelous 
idealism, Benuzzo Gtizzoli 
was, first of all, a decorator; 
he painted few altar-pieces fiir 
churches. His Importance was 
ra tiler Hi at he was one of 
the last gr ml tmceessora of 
Giotto, He enriched with fig¬ 
ures and colors the paneled 
surfaces of the menu meats of 
his time. En the backgrounds 
of bin frescoes we find a 
pro ftis i i j n uf a re h Etcctu re an d 
endless decorations with ev- 
ery detail beaut l fillly drawn in 
perspective, the laws of which 
were completely determined 
in his time. Buildings also oc- 
cur in 1 lie backgrounds of Fra 
Angelico* but the Christian 
pa Enter preferred a llowcry 
landscape* His pupil ran lu 
porticos and lU^des, exag¬ 
gerating the architecture *4 his time w r ith a profusion uf garlands and semi- 
dassica3 <3 t-o irati- ms (fig. 13 y) + 

I lie frescoes <1 Uenozzo Goz/xtU arc divided Into three main series. The 
first is in tht- Franciscan monastery ut Moniefnko in Umbria, where he produced 
in a new tuamiei the Giottesiiue themes of the life of Sl Francis. The second is 
at San Gimignano in Tuscany; here he portrayed the lire of St. Augustine. The 
third and most important is at Fisa. On the walls of the Campo Santu which 
^ kvtigna and Simone Marl ini had begun to paint duting liter previous cetUurv, 
there was still a space left undcconittd in die wing of the cloisLcr facing the 
liusi. Here we find the most extensive and best known series of Go/Jtul i s works, 
Nm less than twenty-four large cum positions coyer the great wall of the cloister. 
Tim scenes are taken from the Old Testament and, for the most part, from 
tile first hooks o| ihe ilihlc. file Last, and must poorly preserved* are the fight 
with Goliath and the visit uf the Queen of Sheba, A peculiar feature t* ihai 
the high wall of the Campu Santo j^ not divided into horizontal hands, as 
Giotto's school would have done, but the scenes have iht height of the wall 
itself This required the figures to be larger than natural size, and in the back¬ 
grounds are buildings in profusion and interminable distant landscapes. The 
general composition is rather vague; the painter sometimes loses himself in the 
excessive spreading of the central idea in lateral groups, particularly in the 
Erescoes of Noah and the Vintage, Sometimes, too* the figures are assembled in 
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n compact itfbss without centralizing the i titer- 
«t. as in the scene of the Tower of Babel (fig¬ 
ure J4n) T But ihe charm of this work- by the 
lay-pupil of Fni Angelico lies in the various 
elements of the composition. When the be¬ 
holder wearies of contemplating the scene as a 
whole and examines the figures of the Tower 
of Babel singly, he experiences a pleasure so 
exquisite that he fully pardons the faults of 
composition. Many --f these figures must be 
portruits; at least we recognize members of 
the Ale did family and their friends. Pisa had 
just accepted the light y>-ke of Florence and 
recognised her preeminence, We can tiruler- 
stand, toi i t that the Florentines, especially the 
Medici, would from now on look upon Pisa 
as another fatherland iind wish to figure in I lie 
decorations of ihe Camp - 1 Santo which had 
h i niter I y b ce n ■ n m - ■ ■ ( the ma In p reoccu pat jo n k 
of the Pisans, A number of the figures of 
Noah s Vintage are famous. At one side nf the 
paitUreh two beautiful women carry baskets 
filled with purple grapes, The vintagers stand 
ijn ladders to pick the bunches which grow 
just .as they are still cultivated in Italy; In the 
background is ihe landscape covering the 
slopes or the Tuscan A pen nines, Except fur 
the figure ,,r Noah with his nimbus and patriarchal gwnenLs, we might believe 
ourselves, iti Uk estate of a rich Tuscan paisidfttlc in September, when the fields 
and houses seem saturated with the penetrating odor of new wine (fig. i ; r ■. 

It is for these accessory figure* that Gtwoli enjoys such great renown m 
Ihv history i if pa in ting. The beautiful wife 
uf Lot (fig, I42}. a r4.1Ulist matron worthy 
ol those early days* and Fotiphar's wife* 
who reclines with breast uncovered while 
Joseph makes His escape* are never to be 
forgotten. Joseph is a type characteristic of 
rhe youthful garzmii so often represen led 
in the frescoes of ibis painter i hg. 144:-. 

Betiojtzo Gozzoli spent the sixteen years 
from 146^ to T4H5 in the decoration of this 
wall of the Campii Santo. The series actu¬ 
ally required nil this time* for II is immense. 

It ts still in a fairly good state of preser¬ 
vation except for the last compositions at 
the north end which have been injured by 
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dampness But in tin* rcma-tas there is a 
whole world of figures, a vast agglomer¬ 
ation -'L patriarchs and giants thrown 
together indiscriminately as in the early 
days of the world when society was as 
yet unorganized. 

But if in these excessively large 
compositions of the Campc -Santo tin- 
keen pain let of anecdotal details loses 
him sell, we still have another of his 
works which is sufficient to immortaliire 
him as a genius and put him among I he 
most fortunate painters of every period. 
This is the series of frescoes in the chap¬ 
el of tl lo palace of the Via I Bta at Flor¬ 
ence which Michelozzo built fur CusEniu 
de Medici and h* m-w known as the i r a- 
lazzu ^icardi after the last family which 
inhabited it. This chapel w hich was dec- 
<'tinted by GozzuH is also a small mom. 
It is p'«urlv lighted, but the vivid paint¬ 
ings on its walls still make ft "he of tlip- 
most precious gems of art preserved in 
Florence. While the Pisa frescoes are 
sum r-w h at d iscol 11red and sj>« u led by the 
dampness of the open cloister, here the 
colors have lost nothing of their fresh- 
ness, and lhe gold, greens and reds of the pupil of Fra Angelico arc still re¬ 
spondent.. The theme is a very simple one; a cavalcade of wealthy gentlemen, 
supposed lo represent the Magi, come to worship the Virgin and Child depicted 
•<n the altar r The siLliji. cl is hut a pretext to present these Florentine nobles and 
magnates. The three kings are members of the Medici family, old Cosimu and 
Ills sons, Piero and Lorenzo. The Iasi is little more than a youth and wears 
a large crown of roses, while his horse is caparisoned with die arms «if the 
Medici Nigs. M? mid 14m. fhey are followed by .1 largr number - if the retainers 
and friends of the La m 31 y; in the foreground are e h most illustrious of them, 
such as the Emperor, John Paluccilogus, and the patriarch of Constantinople 
who had rrnne i" Hurrafe to attend lhi: 1 mind] and discuss the reuniting of (he 
Churches. I he ■Thris arc simply members of the household or citizens «*E - 
ihv Medici faction; among them we see the artist himself. What we have here is 
mure than a devout pointer s vision of the evangelical legend of the Magi, it is 
one of those sumptuous cavalcades so often seen in Florence during the Golden 
Age of this city. In the tackgroupd are fanciful rocks and tall straight pines 
like those of the I usenn forests of Vailombrusa and the t’asentino; beside them, 
however, grow orange trees, as though to indicate to the beholder that he is 
still in the temperate climate of Central Italy. Fra Angelico, tto doubt, would 
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Fljj. 145, - JWzzn SiozzolJ, Fru^nt uf Hit Jimmey of feh* M*£|. Piero d* MeilkL 
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!‘ 1 !' I !h( - a thc *« j v«:ty cnkmng and magnified the luxurious details of T hc 
Adoratton in the palac- nf CosiW de Medici, hut he ccrtaiulv would hair dis- 
apr-mycd <■! the worldly, nut to say pagan, air of (his procession. He painted 
rhc kings prostrate at the feet of the Divine Child nnd thinking of nothing 
■-1-: to confuse the matter l,y introducing the portrait, of rPai |jCraoD , 

even gk.r,t> them in thc ptetarc, would Havescetncd a profanation to tit,- devout 
OoitiintoiD painter. 

The cavaIcadc of the Magi was not without h s antecedents, however, 
not ^e man to create a theme at one attempt, | n ,hc 
Accudctttia at Hon:nee » a painting . Jfl wood by an Umbrian artist named 
Gentile da i-abnan,. It represents the Adoration of the Mag, a »d here we a!s „ 
nnd a long cortege accompanying the three Kings, while in the background we 

^ r" i‘f V, l C r I< i 011 l lt ‘ W 7 ’ s W rD * rf *“g ,ht ‘ cit > »f Herod, This Adoration 
b> Cntfrle da hahnam, was formerly in the church nf S, innitiat Florence am) 

< ’ 0 ® 0l ' 1 . . r ™» i( «be decorative effect which it was p„.db!e to 

obtain by punting an agglomeration of horses, servants and the like- [ft. , 

1 his icon hyGettlHc is smaller than the frescoes in the chapel of the Vdicf 
wluch cover three walls, but the Kings who have dismounted from their homes 
betorc tin- Vagin wear the same richly embroidered garments and high crowns 
resplendent with jewels, Gentile da Fabriano was a mysterious person- rhi, 
marvelous work from the church of H ,Trirrita i s almost his only ,.ne. Here alone 
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pig. S t!>. — Ucm)zn> tlQUftlk Cavalcade nt the Mflfii- Lorenz u de Medici. 

(fkiinzEo Nfcnirdi.) - 

iitxrs he slmw himself as a great painter: there am at Milan and Pisa two other 
works by him, but they seem ««n1y the productions nf a mediocre personality. 
In (he icon at Florence the in during is light, me ire transparent even than iliai id 
Fra Angelico; the refinement and elegance nf style iind even the arrangement 
of the entire composition reveal the great artist. But tike some others who 
painted many more pictures than he did. lie is. the master in but a single work. 
The spirit "f genius is like the wind which “blip\veth where k 1 isletk, and 
th«m-.- eanst n-t tell whence it Cometh, amJ whither it goeth.' Often, indeed, it 
blows but once in a lifetime. 
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Gentile dn Fabriano worked in the north of Italy and even in Venire; to 
h|misd “ e ,ll(: delicate art of I’isaneltu at Verona, but we have already men- 
tinned this artist in the preceding chapter 

ttsandlo's name came from his father who was a I’isan who had settled in 
V *' rooa - We haw seen hov, he signed his medals Opus ph<im pktarh s„ he 
cndently cornered himself a Pisan rather than a native of Veaeita arc! a 
[.ainter rather than nr engraver of medals, It was Gentile da Fabriano and 
Fisanello who sowed ihe seed of the Florentine art of the quattrocento in Nnrth- 
i-rn Italy. I hi is the sch.ml rtf painting which grew up in Venice at the end of 
1,1,1 Irtfurrmh Century always retains a flavor, a certain delicacy , characteristic 
rpf the Florentine paintings id this period. 

The object of this digression lias been to show how th- nit .1 Central Italy 
bcftan to take root outside of Tuscany, We will now go ,,n w j t h , ( ,ir survey of 
Florentine painting, taking up the life of a man of the most turbulent character, 
hui in whose pictures and frescoes we find the Florentine ideal portrayed with 
sin almost feminine tenderness and grace and in a most original manner. This 
was a Carmelite monk by the name of Filippo Lippi, Vasari takes pains to 
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in |V«rm us fully of hi* sins and repentances, but he admires his pictures without 
reserve. 

In addition to the frescoes by Gnz«nLi already discussed, the chapel uf the 
Medici cuntaiued another treasure. This iva* the allar-Eiiece representing the 
Virgin ami Child which i" now in the Museum of bcrlin (fig. ijS'l, the wurk of 
the agitated Lippi. It vas toward thb altar-piece that lio/jtuli directed 

Ids slowly moving cavalcade. Hilipp'* Lippi was une ..f the friars of the very 
convent when . 1 we hud the frescoes i >f Masacciu. lie may have learned From the 
master that admirable technique which h the basis of his art; but Ids spirit was 
of a more personal character. Ilis feeling for nature was a must original one 1 and 
it is. ibis appiecifltion which Chimes his work In stand out from that nf the nllier 
painters of his century, U takes the form uf ;i persLstent youthful romanticism 
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ynd is almost exotic in some 
aspects. His Virgins are al¬ 
ways palp colorless little girls 
with a transparent skin. They 
fold their soft hands as they 
gaze in surprise upon the 
Dew-bom Child; indeed, they 
seem unable to comprehend 
rhe fact of their maternity. 

The accessory figures are 
much less interesting only in 
the Adoration from the chap- 
cl of [fie Medici (the i>ne nuw 
in LSerlin) do we find a figure 
like that of John the Baptist. 

Here the letter is an intelli¬ 
gent child with a rounded 
form, hut the landscape is of 
a FanciluJ beauty, ii In initiated 
by mysterious lights. His 
phosphorescent trees and 
rocks seem like an antklpa- 
(ion of the romantic back¬ 
grounds of Leonardo, The 
yround is carpeted with flow¬ 
ers and the light falls alrnosE 
vertically from the opening In 
a dark sky in which appear the l ather and the 1 foly Spirit. As i„ the frescoes 

trees are themdive pines, and on the ground are flowering plant* 
atiiMug the rucks denuded by winter. 

[i may well be this deep Jove for nature, for that which is irec from all 
testr;unt f which gives eu Fra Filippo's pictures that atmosphere of v iuth and an 
alraust precocious maturity. In a number of his Madonnas we find the same 
woman who seems t„ hate been Lqreuza Bntti, a nun from I'rato. They were 
afterward married, when Pope Pius II released them from their vows ar ,!„■ 
instance i>J the Medici (rips, 149 and 150}, 

Uf find the qualities of Fra Filippo in a more exaggerated form and even 
h,s ideal in one of tlic first works of his SLln , Filippino. Here w see the Virgin 
appearing to St. Bernard; the picture is one in the church of La Budia at Flore 
i-nce amj is an admirable otample of idealistic realism (fig. 151), St. Bernard 
bows his bead bcf ” R thl - “f the Virgin in surprise, although it is hardly 

to be wondered at that she should appear to inspire the book on which he is at 
w .rk, for he has often communed with her in prayer. The Virgin takes the fi,mi 
" f a Plicate Florentine lady with a Long pale neck; her golden hair escapes ami 
is hardly held in place by the transparent veil she wears. The nimbus is crys¬ 
tallite, and the light Is attenuated, throwing into relief the fine hands, rcsplen- 
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dent garments and 
even the rock which 
separates these holy 
[ ier&< i nages frf?m the 
accessory figures in 
I he background. Only 
the do nor t a devour 
person with folded 
hands, witnesses the 
scene* Only hair his 

h* kJ y apfrears and ih at 
dose to the ground. 
We are reminded of 
Fra Filippo's picture 
in die Accademia in 
which a similar char¬ 
acter hides behind a 
rock as lie looks on 
I hg- 15 °% Both in the 
landscape and tech¬ 
nique Filippino is far 
in advance of his fa¬ 
ther, and Ins skill was put to the finu>r when he was commissioned logo un 
with tilt" decoration of the Braneacci chapel in S. Maria dd Caroline. The reader 
will recall that both Masolmo and Masacdn had worked on these without com¬ 
pleting them, l.lrre M however, Filippino abandoned cnlirely the style S ra Ht- 
ip]j-i ns well as his aimless ami agitated manner. He became influenced by 
Masaedo to such an extent that both the style and coloring -p 1 one is sometimes 
mistaken F- «r that of the other. It has already hern noted earlier in this chapter 
how difficult it was Op determine which was the work ul Masaccio, Masolmo 
mid Filippino [.ijipi in the frescoes of the Btitncacd chapd. This seems strange 
when we remember that they arc red only the work of different artists, but also 
suffered more than half a century of interruption. 

Nevertheless, by the second half i rf I he Fifteenth t’entury we find in Flor¬ 
ence a well defined idea! uf both life ami art. Nor Is this ideal any longer con¬ 
sulted to a patron like Logjpio de Medici ami a few superior spirits like Brunei le- 
sdti, Masaccio md the erudite humanists who flocked around Coaima; among 
the noble Families, the middle class and men the populace is diffused a new 
criterion of life at -mee free as well a.s dedicated <o both the intellect and an 
arislorratfi love for beautiful forms. Indeed, this was the supreme moment el 
this amiable anti refined Florentine rivitbatiun noted for ils jioems,, gems and 
|iainting^. During the fbrflKtttive period, t nsirno was followed by Iie» sons Hero 
and Lorenzo, who were both great lovers and artists. Beauty was now more 
easily attained; it no longer required the same struggle as in the first years of the 
century. Rebellious* half-tragic genius, like that of Donatello, had given place 
to mure subtile spirits who had behind them a certain historical past; these 
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could now take advantage 
uf the great moment which 
it was to be tlicir privilege 
to inimiirtati/e. 

That Fifteenth-rentury 
Flore nee which we sec in 
disguise in the Adoration 
by Gozzoti was to throw 
aside its mask in the works 
of two great masters of the 
next generation,These were 
Domenico Ghirlandajo and 
Alessandro Botticelli, the 
scans of a shoemaker and a 
co<jper T hut they were raised 
by their art to the friend¬ 
ship and favor of the most 
aristocratic families of Flor¬ 
ence. Both were summoned 

to Home in 14H to paint in Fig. ]5] _ Fj ,j ppinQ Lrpj , ( Sl bei-mmi] a nc the Virgin, 
co 11 ahum tii m wit h I fc erngi n o (La Hading Fi. osesde. 

the frescoes on the lateral 

W^lls ...1 the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican; but their ari appeared to better 
advantage in Hu fence, so we shall discuss "nly the pictures which they painted 
in their own city* 

1 phirhmdajn, who is somewhat more balanced than Botticelli^ seems tu 
remain apart from the great picture of Florentine life which he illustrated. We 
get a i tear idea ■ .] his education and spirit from the altar-piece representin'* the 
Adr>ratiun of the Shepherds. This was formerly in the Sassctti Chapel in the 
church of S. Trinita which was decorated by Ghirlandajp, but it is nmv in the 
Ac ademia t fig. i 5 c), Ufa shepherds are the simple counter Folk whom the city 
dweller loves to sec am.mg their Hocks. The Virgin is a delicate young Florentine 
lady with elegance of bearing. In the distance we see the cavalcade of the Magi 
against a panorama of Tuscan hills and villages, A triumphal arch dedicated 
to J'ompey rises above the road. This as well as the inscribed sarcophagus and 
the classical columns supporting the roof of the stable indicate that ihc picture 
was painted afar the artist's return from Rome. There is an Adoration of the 
Magi b\ Ohirlandaju in the !• oundiing hospital in which the subject is more sym¬ 
metrically treated, 1 hr: Kings, their attendants and die saints arc distributed 
ahum a rather small figure of the Virgin wh,, js .sheltered by a roof supported 
by quattroccntist columns. Above is an angel choir (fig, 153). 

In the chapel of the church of S. Trinita, where the Adoration of the 
Shepherds formerly st-">d, Ghirlandajo also portrayed Ihc life of St. Frauds, 
i Icrc he introduced inti, his compositions as ttccessury figures groups of mem¬ 
bers of the Medici and Sassctti families with their followers and friends. We get 
the impression that their presence in these scenes is due to the elegant refine- 
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Fig. ] S2. — till iritt min ki, Ad-ir:thc>n ifel tk S*tP|vherd>. (AtmdemfaJ Flohemcp. 


mrrit nf their garments and tbeEr coujtJy gestures rutlier than t" their piety, I he 
subject-matter is taken from the repertory created Tiy Gintio for the Fi:uu'iscan 
legend, but it* content is i tyershadn.wed by the more decofatiyc elements. 

But the manner in which (rhifULndajo wu* able r.. transform tine of the 
mystical com pi -si lion* of th r previous century into a picture of worIdly life in 
Ins (iwn time is to be seen in still more advantageous fashion in the main apse 
ol the great church "I S, Muriel Novella at Florence, In this rectangular apse 
were preserved remains of * hiagna's pictures oil rhe life of the Virgin* but they 
had become discolored and needed replacing, El is possible that Ghirlandajii 
may have respected ihe themes outlined by I ireagna, but the holy personages 
were set in richly decorated rooms with walnut wainscoting, inlaid work and 
handsome ceilings and he dressed them in embroidered garments of all the 
magnificence and good taste affected by Hie j nubility of the time. The frescoes 
of Sl Maria Novella were painted at the expense of a member of the wealthy 
Turnabuodl family* connections i if the Medici- Consequently we find here the 
members of this family together with the litti^ts and scholars whom tiny patron- 
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i-x-il In the MTtn t Ilf the Visitation we reciihguke the wife of Lorenzo Toma- 
buoni who was a member of the Albizzi family. In the Nativity i*f Jobn the 
Baptist another lady of this family is advancing toward the centre of the picture 
with her suite of two ladies and a maid who bears a basket nf flowers. This was 
evidently done deliberately. In the Nativity of Mary opposite* which occupies 
the best lighted spot in the apse, the youthful and elegant Luisa Turnnbuom 
also comes forward with her ladies-in-waking as though she were the principal 
figure of the theme and the Nativity itself were merely a pretext for her pres¬ 
ence on the scene. Never fora moment does she kneel or lose her aristocraltc 
attitude (fig. 154), So we find women also taking part in the pomp and pageantrv 
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Fit*. 1 ^ 4 . — tihirlancidlLK Nativity of the YErgin. (S, Maria Ntnwtfa-.) FL 04 e-Nl‘e. 


■ 'I tin- ]n-iiinI ami 1 1 1fit prominent posiiiuii in the iw < pictures just described 
mnv be due tit a sentiment nl’ gallantry but in another Fresco representing the 
appearance of the angel tu Zacharias, the two primipal figures, Zachaiias and 
the angel, tire iilmtiM Inst in the ba^k ground where they ate set within a dero- 

rat i vc niche of Hd ; irdi i \ cct i iral e haraete r. 
in the foreground are groups composed 
of the wealthy patrons of the clmpe] with 
their foliowers, among the latter, the 
painter himself Here we find Marsilio 
Hduo T the first Hellenist of the period 
and the preal friend of Coaimo de Medict 
lie Is a white'haired man somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in years and wears a cloak. With 
him is l"uluiano t the illustrious teacher 
and poet, and according to Vasari the 
two others conversing with them are a 
Greek by the name of Demetrius and 
Cristoforo l^andinu. 

In his hteptoachably simple style 
Ghirlandaja covered the walls of the 
chapels of Florence with these frescoes 
which are the more highly prized for 
the features he introduced which were 
not of a religious character. They reveal 
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Fig. 1-50. UcrttiMllt. MiarS md Venus.. fXnfinmil Qallerg.) Ltiwws. 


a revival of paganism both m the custums which they portray and the ideas 
which they represent. The LVirftttines employed Christian themes only as a 
pretext on wide!) m base the composition* Artists devoted themselves to the 
new ideal with al] the zeal of the neophite; indeed, in many respects they even 
exceeded the freedom of the classical period. Consequently we find at times a 
spiritual reaction; their ideal Was beyond the scope of their art, and the result 
was some! huts a certain lack of balance* 

It was natural, therefore, that the next great master of this generation, 
Sandro IjipUhvIIj. should b< a restless spirit. filled with dean - that it was im¬ 
possible to satisfy^ indeed, in rln> respect he scenes very model ri, for he was 
tormented by many a doubt in die pursuit of this two-fold idea]. This tir/M 0/ 
f/h' (YM/ttr r was not a painter of frescoes. lie worked only f >r Mre wealthy and 
not for organi/iitions of the people. The only time he painted a fresco was for 
the Sistinc ChapeC in the Vatican* Here, with rrliirlandajo and Pmigino, he 
decorated the lateral walls. When he returned Lh■ Florence, the Medici ex¬ 
tended their patronage to hint, and he de¬ 
voted himself entirely to executing their 
commissions. The subjects of these paint¬ 
ings were sometimes of an intimate personal 
nature* We might mention the picture of 
Venus and the sleeping Mars now in the 
National Gallery at London. 1 1 ere little sa¬ 
tyrs play with the arms of the war-god. The 
subject was a classical one and has been 
discovered in a fresco at Pompeii within 
comparatively recent times, but Botticelli 
may have become familial with it either 
through literary references or from some 
fresco or stucco represen tation of the same 
theme. Nevertheless, the figures of Mars 
and Venus are portraits. In Mars we see 
Gudlmm fie Med id, llie son of Lorenzo who 



Hr. 1ST, HutticcHi. Portrait of feitfiscll. 
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Pl»r. I SB. — Bnttlcelli. Spring, t (Gaffertti Fmwcii, 

was latrt assassinated by the partisans of the Tazri family. The Venus with die 
iindubting hair is a picture nf Gimliaoo’s mistress. Simnnetta Vespucci. As the 
lady was married, the couple could only be represented under (Ids mythological 
disguise (Fig. ibij. 

On another occasion ihc Medici eni rusted him nidi the dm < nation 4 it a 
villa in CasteBo. Here the artist seems to have preferred painting on wood to 
fresco-painting. His Spring and Birth of Venus are com positions of differen t size, 
but they go well together on account of the style and the subjects portrayer!. 
I! ‘Hi Eire now in the Uffijti Gallery. Botticellis Spring is the presentation of a 
delightful grove of nrange trees; the earth is strewn with Rowers and the atmos¬ 
phere is that i.l a clear spring day. Beneath the trees to the left is a strange 
group; Lorenzo de Medici, represented as Mercery, raises his arm to pick a 
fruit for the Three Graces, exquisite figures like those of the antique marble 
group. They stand with joined hands, and two ..f them are wounded by the 
arrows uf Cupid who flies in the air above them, t Plate IX.) In the centre is 
V enus draped in a mantle, apparently another portrait of -Simnncita Vespucci, 
while from the right Spring herself glides over the ground scattering [lowers. 
Zephyr us. blowing as he Hies, attempts to embrace the nude Flora in whose 
footsteps fresh shoots spring up. The Graces are beautiful, and Spring is mar¬ 
velous, but the entire composition is somewhat lacking in coherence,The rather 
indefinite action is suited more to the mural decoration of □ salon, and this 
is probably just what it was, the representation of some festival represented by 
the very personages whom the painter portrayed. The subject of the allegmy 
was no doubt chosen by the learned and literary friends of Loiem® de Medici 
and iiis children ► 
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Rr’lllcelll. Sprinp. Detail ill Itie Three Graces. Wffiii GaSLvij.i Fimehce. 
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Hr. 1Botticelli. Birth ul Venus, fU/W Fumhlsck, 


Ihe picture of the Birth of Venus is n much Ampler composition- The sea 
is represented by undulating lines which are 1 he waves supporting the shell 
bearing the goddess. The kilter is enttn ly nude; in i -ne hand she gathers her tong 
lifiir, while the "diet a pressed tin her breast- At one side two Zephyrs Ity dose 
to line rmoiher breathing flower scented breezes upon the goddess as she ap¬ 
proaches the shore, On the other side Spring emos Innn an orange-grove 
bringing her a mantle (fig. 15*11. 

Here we have the Aphrodite Anadyomvne of Apelles which was described 
Ia ancient writers, bin M- -1 c il i-Ui s composition is nun'll more vigorous and 
complex, flic Venus of Apelles has n"i yet risen completely from the mil; the 
waves still play about her knees, and the water drips from her hah. Botticelli's 
goddess, however, is about to sli p on shore from tie- shell which serves as her 
little boat. Apelles' Venus, so far as we can Irani from the copies, was a youthful 
but robust figure- that of Botticelli, slightly inclined in an aristocratic posture, 
covers her breast with her hand for esthetic effect rather than in an affectation 
of modesty (fig. 159). The fixed gauc of tlus erotic Florentine lady comprises 
the entire Ideal of the period. How different from the serene glauee t so full of 
life, of the antique marbles which reproduce in plastic form the picture of 
Apelles. And yet the Fifteenth-century Florentines were striving to bring to 
life the art of classical antiquity. In still another painting Botticelli attempted 
Hu imaginary restoration uf ampther of Apelles 1 pictures. This was the Calumny 
described in Greek by Lucian and whose description translated by Leone 
Battista Alberti firmed the basks of Botticellis pictntc. In order u- give il de- 
character of an antique* the artist chose for his background a classical purlieu 
with many panels and niches containing statues, hut it is neither Greek nor 
Roman, This alone would be enough to reveal its hybrid character, but even 
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the figures are a Fifteenth- 
ve ntury Flo re n tine u once p- 
tion. King Midas sits upon a 
throne between two women 
who whisper calumny into his 
ear (frg. i6o) t while in another 
part of the picture other worn- 
en d rag a victim by the hair. 
Remorse wrings its hands* 
and nude Virtue, abandoned, 
raises eyes to heaven trusting 
in time to triumph. 

We can readily under¬ 
stand that these classical iitte- 
goHes must have been in¬ 
spired by the literary friends 
of the artist. Botticelli himself 
was of a trank and open na¬ 
ture, readily stirred by the 
inHiicnet■ ■ 4 his assi idates * if 
a literary turn of mind and 
animated at times by ideals 
of the most contradictory 
character. 

Another evidence of LV «t~ 
tieelli's dose connection with 
the Medici is seen in his picture of Minerva chastising a centaur, now in the 
I'ilti Palace. I In warlike goddess is clad in a Hunting tunic bordered by leaves 
and flowers, and her lance is the typical halberd ■ «f the century. The head is 
extremely Florentine; indeed* the figure is the usual type of delicate neurotic 
woman with large eyes and a lovely mouth (fig + i(ii). The goddess seizes by Ids 
hair the centaur who symbolizes rebellion. The ground is indicated only by light 
lines, while the background is treated in ihe most rudimentary fashion. It seems 
likely that this 1 >esititiftil composition had no aim other than P> commemorate 
the return of the Medici* represcntfug them by the goddess of wisdom and order* 

I he occasion was after the popular revolution of 14Su when the family was 
exiled for the first time* although for a short base only. The outbreak is no 
doubt symbolized by the centaur. 

Nevertheless, about the end i«f the century the Florentines, and with them 
Botticelli, began ■ teel misgivings and fear that they had gone a little t-- ■ fur. 
Not only were there political revolts, directed principally against the Medici* 
hut ills** 1 outbursts «d a religious dj^ttitler. The latter were a natural reaction 
against the pagan excesses of those who tod become the prime movers of the 
Renaissance. The leader of these protests was that eloquent IJonuuiean friar + 
Savouamk, wlm was rh-- prior of the monastery of St. Mark's. This was, strange¬ 
ly enough* the very building which Cr titan tie Medici had respired and Fra 
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Angelico had de corated. 

From i. Si is ins ti tut ft sn thun¬ 
dered forth condemnations of 
what had been the Florentine 
ideal for so many yearn, and 
Hie city divided into two Fac¬ 
tions, The partisans of Savo¬ 
narola vwr£thzCQmfiagntti'fi\ 
and llie ArrabbitiUi were his 
enemies. He was finally ex¬ 
communicated by the Pope 
and condemned, by the Sig- 
noria r and on the 22nd of 
May, 1405, he died 011 the 
scaffold. Elis punishment, re- 
garded by many as martyr¬ 
dom, only increased the zeal 
of Ms followers who contin¬ 
ued to profess the doctrine of 
the reformer after his death. 

It wits natural (.hat one sr* 
sensitive as Botticelli should 
have been moved by Savo¬ 
narola's fervent oratory and 
even more by his tragic end. 

This painter of the mistresses 
'■I the Mr L dici j>enitent!y re¬ 
solved to portray n>> nmrf profane themes and burned his studies of the nude. 
The pictures of his Inst period are also interesting, For they reveal the artist, 
agitated by Ehe tempests which swept his soul, entering upon a new scries of 
themes. In the Adoration of the Magi in ihe 1 ,'tnri Gallery we see the portrait 
°f the painter himself in a group of mmpa^n{Ka\ as though he were making 
a profession of Ids Faith ( figs. 14; and if eh 

From that linn: on n Botticelli s \ enus became a Madonna, and his (."upid P 
the child Jesus, while his graces and fauns were transformed Into choirs of 
angels. His art, nevertheless,, always remained the same, Itattirellt had already 
painted For die lordly and ostentatious Medici a number of religions pictures* 
among them Madonnas in circular borders like those 1 1 Filippo Lippi, flu- skill 
with which he filled the field with figures Is typically Florentine, Nevertheless, 
in spite of her drapery, bowed head and humbly folded arms* his Virgin is still 
a Florentine maiden wli-.se bearing reveals a grace and elegance which the 
painter. perhaps, ties!ml bi forget I figs. 163 and 164). The angels, too, TCm&in 
the elegant youths with their languid gestures, just as Botticelli was unable to 
portray the new-born Verms ■rif A p dies' picture with (he wholesome air of the 
ancient painter, he was incapable of giving expression tn the u-omuced Chris¬ 
tian sentiment of Giotto and I ra Angelico, For this reason Uomcdli is, perhaps, 



FiH- MU. - Bott feel El. MJthti-jl cliastis.injt; itn: Centaur. 
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nit- IBL—BolHestll. Ailurutlnn or Hit- M*(tL Wffai GaUiVyj Fr mtm. h. 

Ih- most representative .if all the H.-rentim pdninrs oT tin- quattrocento. We 
S' 1 *' in Ins temperament that contradiction of spirit which makes him seem so 
modern. 

In the gestures of hfs figure*, roost erf all, tfo they seem agitated by excessive 
emotion. In the picture of the Annunciation in the Uffiri Gallery the Virgin 
inclines her head before the angel with a nervous movement, while the latter is 
a youth with large uings who seems almost dad In plumage (fig, tfij). In his 
two pictures ot the Descent from the Gross the artist gives the scene a certain 
elraui.ittic aspect. It is as though in his new-found mystical character, be were 
attempting one of the representations . .| the Medid in CasteUo with the fair 
SimoncMa converted into a Magdalene (fig, i 65 ). Nevertheless, we cannot doubt 
the sincerity of his Conversion; we see in it another proof of that esthetic 
romanticism which made him the most interesting painter of his period and, has 
given him a popularity which has endured down t■ ■ our nwn time. 

About the end of the Fifteenth Century we begin to find painters from 
elsewhere taking a part in Hie art of the period which continues, however, to bn 
largely Florentine, These in turn extended the field of this school of painting to 
home and the Adriatic provinces. VVc can readily understand that after a spirit 
like that of Botticelli it was difficult follow that line. The artists who came 
from elsewhere could not but rejuvenate Florentine life with new Ideals. From 
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Fig, I^V BdtlkfillE. Mldunrul utd Auftlt. Fig, 1&L ttolticelli. Madonna i.#f pie Mii^nifinur. 
fMmmm of Berlin.! (Ufftti Gaiter#.) FlOwekce. 

Umbria 11T-ar by, the province which bad already produced Gentile da Fabriano, 
was to cyme the most talented decorative artist of the last years of the Fifteenth 
Century* This was Flcro dc 1 Franeesehi who was bom in San Sepolcru not tar 
from Perugia. His most important work, however, Is at Arezzo in Tuscany where 
he decorated the entire apse of a church with scenes from the story of the Holy 
Cross. The effect is one never to he forgotten. The visitor, impatient with the 
appearance of the little city, has only to enter the deserted dnirdi of S. Fran¬ 
cesco, Tie will pass by the ruined frescoes u( Spin olio Arednri, a pupil of LiEottn. 
to pause in wonder and admi¬ 
ration in the rectangular apse 
behind the high altar. The 
choir is filled with light and 
color from the frescoes of Piero 
dc' Fnmeeschi; the walls arc 
simply luminous, fur this artist 
was the great painter of light 
effects. His great preoccupation 
was c o i 111 m i 11 ab; li ts s oj nes 
with tisat pellucid sunlight 
which we find only under an 
Italian sky. One of the Frescoes 
represents the dream of Con¬ 
stantine the night before the 
battle with Maxenttus, The 
Emperor sleeps in a partly 
opened tent, but a mysterious 
light within indicates to the 
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Fig, |fi& — BditkrilL The Annuaciat^utt. 
(l W GtiHent . J PuiFtEhr*, 
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1 " l ' ,er ,hat a supernatural “eminence is taking place and that the great man 
is n. .1 sleeping peacefully; indeed, lie is having a most imprint dream, h, the 
kittle scene we Invc a transparent blue atmospheric effect; the great embla¬ 
zoned standards borne by the captains stand mil in strong relief above rite dart 
tunes of the horses. Another scene opposite this me represents tin' discovery of 
rhe rue Lmss by Sh Helena. Here we begin to find the feminine type which 
Wl ;,l '' v;iys fHnBln “ ll " frescoes „F Ibis painter. It ,s no longer Botti- 

£dl ‘ S tl *” Ratine Patrician lady but a tail woman with straight nos", robust 
nm k and broad forehead, her hair carefully drawn back. Hero de hmiceschi 
when hr- was not painting portraits, always availed himself of this tvpe which is 
sufficiently impersonal nut tn weary the beholder (fig r o-) 

.° ° lyl " ; i *r' nila *.« «"» »i>»odoo bk iMt,’ typ. „«i 

.. hl ’ aB 1,1 tllF? and tender girl in the Mute l‘r,l,|i- 

W a, , (liB ™ possible, « „ lgh f ltal Kis l„°X 

yle f tllc waa L ttr Hornes even more luminous. Certainly he took eapedtil 
pleasure » setting h,s figures in the open air, behind them a low horizon ihich 
makes the head staml out against the blue sky. Sometimes we foul a distant 
bridscupe in the background. Here the clear air reveals the smallest details as 
tn he portrait ..t the Duke “fHrbino and I,is wife, now in the Clonal Gallery 
at London. At other times the background is > uniform one .,f blue light, 

One of the pupils of Piero de' Frances^ was Meloz*., who was bom at 
^ AT,LOruL worked principally at Horne; a{ k . ast s „ me (){ his bat 
pictures were here, although not a few of them . . disappeared. Pope 
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^ le? '“ p * errl Ffflrlcpidd. Nativity. I’AkWcum/ Gant?#.) Lovnoji. 


btxtas IV summoned him there t., dec rate the Vatican Library, but of (hr 
SCri ” 0f frcSCl '“7 h,dl " nce ortmmented these three halts only an interesting 
liand . * * r^m- of the Pope together with his household. He fc 

nppomtmg t ,< the post ^librarian F'lutira, whose Lives of the Pones is still % 
t«timooy to his entdtdun. The fresco has been taker out and removed to the 

'' ‘' h 7V' °° ail>lcfi a h™.*, The portraits arc 

. Jmirahle and the clur of the composition, soft and natural (fig. ,<*>). \\> 

should TOognhte SMorc M a pupil of Piero Je' Framed bv the Pack^md 
a or, ( -.through the Windows of a galley the light enters in a marvelous manner. 
Afelo/c alsi< painted the apse rtf the citunh uf I he SS, Apnsloli, Here «« an 
Aslcmou with angels which long passed as one of his finest works. When the 
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Fig. IQS. — PJera da' FeanctschL Portraii. 
(MtMscQ Pbiiti'-PeiEatf,} Mie.au. 


frescoes were la ken out, their 
fragments wo re removed !■ n 
the sacristy S. Feter yf the 
Vatican and regain later to the 
stairway of the Palace of the 
Uuirinal. Mutilated as ihcv 
are, [hey are soil among the 
precious works of art pre¬ 
served at Rome, The angels 
are of the androgynous type; 
they are robust figures, but 
there is a feminine touch in 
the arrangement of their hair 
and m the refinement u£ their 
movements. In su Lem n dd ex- 
tali'm, each play* a musical 
instrument* the violin, the 
lute nr the timbrel. In his 
own province of Ancona he 
decorated the cupola of the 
church of Loreto* the only 
nne of his works which has 
remained intact. Moving to 
Urbino, he also painted a 
number of pictures for Duke 
Frederick If representing the 
liberal arts. Two of these. 


L/ia Icctics a n d Astron 11 m y, ore 
newin the Nati onu I Gallery at London, and two others, in the Museum of Ber¬ 
lin, I he rest have disappeared. 

Eicn in a work of this general character, it stems a pity to be obliged to 
mi-uti'in vi briefly such beautiful paintings ins the Venus of Botticelli the imr- 

! rail * " f f,ieH . ^ Mdu™/ S angels, but i, is possible in this rapid 

inventory to interpose only ;m occasional reproduction and note the coaling 
act that the picture still exists. 

One would like to dwell longer on cadi of these artists and their work, but 
.t .s impossible tn do more than complete this brief survey ,4 the Florentine 
the quattrocento with a reference.« two more artists, Pietro Vanned, 
better known tis Pcrugino, and Piniuricchio, who were the true masters of the 
rntismon period. I'lctro Vanned was born of a humble family in Citta della 

2 T h 144 ,T lin r Vas:tri ' llfs *“* poverty awakened in him a love 
for both money and hard work. The biographer does not give «a * very «*. 

1 bet '' UN<L KC ,Jar( ' d " Michelangelo, who was 

.doh W , by the wmer. a any case there is no doubt that Perugino achieved a 
celebrity which he well deserved both for his style and unusual delicacy of 
execution- Ihs father apprenticed him to n painter in Perugia, but he ion 
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moved to Flotcsiee, 44 where, more 
than any other place, men came to 
perfect them selves in the three arts, 
particularly that of painting/ 1 Fur 
this reason Perugtno is considered 
the East master of the Florentine 
school Vasari also tells us that he 
enjoyed the advantage of Yerruis 
cbio's discipline, and lie did not 
luck the very necessary privilege of 
analyzing Masaccios frescoes in the 
Bran cacti Chapel which had by now 
become the academy of the young 
Florentines nf the period. lie made 
lhe usual journey to Rome where, like Botticelli and Ghirlandajo, he decorated 
the lateral walls of the Siscine Chapel and painted other subjects of a religious 
Tin lure at the further end, on the surface later occupied by Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment (>f Femgmos paintings in the SLstrac Chapel only the scene of Christ 
giving the keys to St. Peter has been preserved. It is a handsome composition 
and one nE his best works (fig; 172). In the background is an octagonal struc¬ 
ture similar lo that In Raphael's Betrothal .of the Virgin and on cither side 
is an arch ol triumph, evidently c-.pied from Constantine's arch. Numerous 
small figures walk and run about m the background, a skilful expedient to give 
the impression - ■ I distance. In thr foreground all the personages of the picture 
are almost in the- same plane; here are the companions of the Saviour and 
^t. Peter*among-whom Vasari recognised several portraits*if contemporaries. 



F]g. tfflJ, — MelcHiO Jji ForlF. StSEUS IV 
an d Cardinal Riari-Q, t Vatfc&n.) 



Fij*. SIO. — M^toizu du Far IS, 
Tap PcJke ol Urbina. Mmlufwre. 
f Vatican*} 


When he had become sure of his tech¬ 
nique and his feeling for color, he began to 
paint religious pictures, gentle Madonnas with 
inclined heads and surrounded by angels and 
saints. They are all of a charming but melan¬ 
choly type. Religious communities \ led with one 
another in their desire to possess his paintings, 
and the art-dealers did a considerable business 
in them even during the life of the artist. The 
natural result was that he often copied the same 
types. “Pietro had done so much work," remarks 
his biographer, lL and always had so many com¬ 
missions that he often painted the same sub¬ 
jects, In other word*, he had acquired such a 
mannerism that has figures ali came to resemble 
one another (figs. 17^ and 174). Vasari, who is 
implacable toward poor Pemgino, does not fail 
to make a point of his lack of piety which, in 
the case of a painter of religious pictures, is 
to accuse him of affectation. "Pietro never had 
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muck religion/" he writes* 
* £ and he could rmt be made 
tr> believe in the itmnnrtatity 
• iE the soul. He had a number 
of bruises built in Florence 
iiud PemgLa and married a 
beautiful young girl whom 
he sometimes dressed and 
adorned with his own hand/ 1 
The portrait we have of him, 
we might add. does somewhat 
suggest the materialist and 
the vulgar sensualism (fjg. 17-5). 
Ni jr is it the elegant material¬ 
ism at Rembrandt, etsewhere 
so spiritual, who even com¬ 
pels our esteem when he 
paints himself with the fair 
jrwess in his arms and drink¬ 
ing a cup of wine. Perugiao 
docs not seem m have been a 
Person of this sort, bin rather 
a man o| the people mf some- 
wlml vulgar tastes, lie paint¬ 
er] a dm i r; l bl v hi g hgrires of ] a m 


, . guarl saints:; thrir garments are 

' ™* 5t,fl COlors ' anJ ijl ,hL ‘ Background we begin to see the smiling landscape 
ol nibrtn, , [s tall poplar with their shining leaves, streams winning through 
1 lie green meadows and the Apennines on the horizon, I'erugfaio achieves his 
best effects when he portrays Ins native country. The Umbrian countryside in 
late afternoon has the soft velvet color we see in his works; cop,.* ,,f trees wave 

a tmilSfMa ' ent sk > - the Peasants, to,*, move with that silent ewpimt 
whitii we see only in the personages painted by this artist, 

* ,Hs a ^' r p j eces a,ltJ Pilings un wood, Pentgim. also executed a 

snm* of frescoes, [he best known are those of the old chamber of commerce 
at crugia, where m his second manner he painted (he great men of ancient 
times, tyimrates, Fabti* Maxima* and Trajan are ail there, dressed in the cos- 
.tmes it tie painter s own rime, and opposite them are saints, prophets and 
prophetesses executed in the same style nigs. , r3 and , 7q) . 

But even were his art mote insignificant than Vasari s malickitis praise 

would lead us to suppose, ftcrugim, would be famous for his pupils, f irst „f 

these, of course, u-ns Raphael, then come, Pinturicchio, who was an admirable 

painter, bir all that he lacked the trenius of thr rirmtT t w r 
n , - t - - , „ ^ nm - s fJ1 former. In bis earlier work 

I (nbincchio ...ttlrt Uk «,fc ..(lib w „ Mt „ nishi ,, Lul , 

J "" b “ rk "' w -• cl »""i"S mtetaki,,. wah ,« * m , 

"“W« « * -°*«Y <*»«*. cm pp. « to«. Ttet «v 
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ncr. 11 j. - PeruRlnn, Christ giving the keys 10 Nl. Peter ^Star/jv* CAajwfJ lattcan. 


siH.tr of alfi■ cl:itii.m, which rather wearies its in Terugino's work, disappears, 
and he retains only (he freshness of color, light and dr:lieary of drawing whirls 
hi- [earned from ih p ,' in aster* Pint uric chio's rn ■ > s t eliitruL'tcristir work Is his picture 
of ApnSic and Mariyas* now- in the Louvre, tfc was at first ascribed in Raphael. 
F^is Apollo is a handsome Greek youth with floating hair who leans upon a 
stnM. J Iu l satyr appear $ in the guise of a I us can peasant* His head is shaved 
and he does not have che goat s ears nor any other indication of the sort except 
his hrutishness. {Plate X.) But in the characteristic Umbrian landscape in the 
background we see trees, like those of Ferugino, spreading their delicate 
branches. The atmospheric effect is heightened by the birds which fly through 
i he transparent uir. 1 intnriLichios drawing is even superior to that ofliis master, 
flis best known works are the series ol frescoes in the Borgia Apartments in the 
Vatican and in the library of the cathedral of Siena. 

He was called to Rome to paint some frescoes in the church of Aria Codt 
representing the life of Sc. Bernard, and these are still preserved. This work 
met w ith much &voi% and Pope Innocent VLLt entrusted him with some of the 
decorations of the Vatican which have since disappeared* 

l he next Pope, Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia of Valencia,, who took the name 
oi Alexander ^ I h wished I'inturici-hto to decorate the walls of his personal 
apartments which are still known as the Borgia Apartments. Merc we find 
sis rooms in a row. The first is a large antechamber railed the Room of 
the J "pea h i uituining little from the hand ol Furturlcchiu. Three rectangular 
halls follow which were decorated by 1 1im. The hst f a tower constructed by 
Alexander VI, was the dormitory and private chapel of this Pope* The three 
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Fitfu. 173 and 174- — Perufiino. St. Michael Fin J the Virgin, rCoWep*i CflJtrA/D j Pi um . 



iuiUs mentioned arc n-vcfcd by groined vaults and enriched with polychrome 
sfciKLM reliefs of allegories a rad ligtm^ i-f the prophets, The walls arc covered 
with beautiful frescoes; over one nf the doors is one that seems to be Christ 
rising Irum the tomb, while rope Alexander kneels in adoration. Tlie rutnud T 
Sensual and malicious li^ure of the pontiff i* a marvelous portrait* Lull those 
of the sleeping soldiers are even more admirable types. They are elegant hab 
berdiers lying In artistic postures. Over another dour on the opposite wall is 

=1 Virgin and Child which Vasari tells us 
is a portrait of Giulia Far nose, the last 
love of | he old Valendan. In the n^ x t 
halt are a number of lives of the saints; 
especially noteworthy ts the scene of 
St, Catharine disputing before the Em¬ 
peror and his court The saint is portrayed 
with the features uf Lucre,? ia Eorgia; 
among the followers of (Ids family here 
depicted we see the Turkish Prince Djem, 
who was at Rome as a hostage to gnarari- 
tee the alliance of the Pope and the Otto¬ 
man conqueror. 

In the fourth apartment are allegories 
of die Seven Liberal Arts and in the tow¬ 
er. a number of mythological and astro¬ 
nomical figures, 1 he most noteworthy 
feature «-f these decorations is the profn- 


Fig. ITS* — FerygincL PoHUiilot himself. 
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shm uf colors, gold and ultramarine* bril¬ 
liant reds which contrast admirably as in 
the ancient classical decorations. Although 
we do not find the range of the old Pom¬ 
peian tones* the colors arc most vivid. 

The painter has followed the same system 
as in ancient times of subdividing the 
field into small spaces in order r ■ avoid 
a Sack of harmony through too great 
masses of color. The soft gold reconciles 
the various parts of She composition; the 
bright colors of the garments, armour, 
and even of (he landscape are v.fteiied 
by the gold lines, 

Pinttiricdtio also painted frescoes in 
S_ Maria dr I Fopolo and in the apart¬ 
ments which Alexander V J constructed 
on the platform of the Castcllu An¬ 
gela. Here lie portrayed important scenes 
connected with the Borgia pontificate, 
but they have disappeared and we know 
them only through contemporary ac- 
counts, Finturicchio's inlintavy with ihe 
Borg Is family is also perpetuated in a 
Madonna in the Museum of Valencia* 

At the feci of the Virgin kneels Cardinal 
AifoiMu dc Borgia, the nephew uf the FJe , iTHL-Finturkettio. Virgin™* Alfmw 
Pope (fig- J 7^)* ele Uarfla, (Museum of Vafejtcfcf*} 

i me of the F tflee n th -century pal n [ 4 

ers were also fatnouK miniaturists and Illuminators id‘ books, Botticelli had begun 
the illumination -if a manuscript ■ rJatiti\ an author uf whom he was \cry 
fond. The nubility and wealthy men of the period preceding the Invention i-f 
printing were the last patrons of this art. Besides such bibliophile popes as 
Nicholas V and Sixtus IV, the Duke <-f l'rhino (Fig, I jn\ Frederick II* Matthias 1 
of Hungary and Alfonso V of Aragon were famous bonk-col tenors, Most of 
the books of the monarch last named are now in the Library id Valencia, The 
books of die Duke of LTbino became the property of the Vatican as did some 
of those of Miiithias G minus; the remainder of the latter's eolh j ot{jQti has re¬ 
cently been acquired hy Mr. J. Flerpant Morgan in America. 

Sdenmon - — At the befffnning of the Fifteenth CGntary b Florentine Pointer by the name of 
Masacdo, antldpdtFnn course hrt by almost ii tientmy* freed Isimtclf Imm the Erudition ol 
Giotto's school ami made a sertuU* attcmirt tOpaJrtt Hstid*<iircs witli iiaUiral ti^ld ejects-Mntacciu 
ified MttflJI- hut hi* frescoes fig SLMnrld del Carmine Bt Floreisee w ere studied by till fhr FUteenlh- 
cetltury KliiTi’iitinii piikiters and even down lb the time ■ 4 Raphael and MklielimgelO, hi* real 
SLLtrce^ftra- All during thi* century Ihe wrtljts. id Florence atieoi|i1eiJ In fallow the samewhiil; 
contradictory ideal fUcdby Masaccio, which wsi* pure draidani. They loved dtHirat^ niuf subtle 
fnrmy. bur At time* they went so far as to Eoll into fl romanticism which amounted ton love for 
beauty of u refined nrA neurotic type. W* might mcnlEun briefly Hie Dominican numk» Fra An- 
p, e | Jco ^i,-, palled celevtiul vision* hi Iranspiireul colors. Hi# pupil* Benozio GqjzoH, who lacked 
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Ihe relitfEaus nature of tll^ rtiitsEer, painted large eompoHtttor* filled wilh figures Ht Fisa. S*fl Qf- 
mipni^nn uid ut Flnitrite Ln the e|japel id the Medici (inutile da Fahrinrin, * native of LTrnbna, 
rt j it k m ij in Florence arid ftpretfd lire art til the Florentine qualtr&tehtti to the North offffdy and 
conlribnied rotllf formation t-f another grant imlflttf, PiSduello uf Verona. 

About (he middle mf the Fifteenth Ctntury we ffn4 in Florence * liberal tendency which nuim- 
le&Eed itself in ji deaire for novelty both iilnjig ArtiairC nnd literary lines. The two moal rep¬ 

resentative of this current uf Ideas were UhirlandeFD end Bdltloelh. Ghirlandaio introduced ini up ids 
religion* trail positions in I he church of the S r Trirtrn'i nod that of S. Marta NQVfiJIl group* composed 
rtf Ihe p* irons who hod ordered the pictures, Such flunr?*, Consisting csf the Me did, the&isselti 
iotd Ihc Tonishuuni, often occupied the prilldprt] place In the eompoaLCEpit. BotHceltt wns a painter 
tiE nllefiOries. An extremely aerwltlve person, ha first pursued n phgflti idea], hut wqa inter con¬ 
verted Co mysllciuirn by the preaching of SflVOnflfOla, 

At the same time Piero de p Ffitncetchi and Mclnzzoda Forii were going on with the 3(tidy ol 
liriJiE and caJor begun by Masaccio and Domenico Veneziano, By the end of Hie Fifteenth Century 1 . 
Use work ■>! Ferugino and Plnlurfcchio shows the effect rd ihe elfurts made by (he vtrluttt urlisls 
\vEhi preceded them nnd prepared the v. n\ inir the coming of Raphael, 

Klblfotraptly. Cnnws van Osvvlci&fjlli: : St aria fall* Miiruru in Italia . IflUt, — ; 

la steinturEiiatfaantfrtsqti'd ia fin dtt XV* &n v rle< ItKH?. — BenmeanN: Til* Hvrenlme Pa infer a of tin* 
\\m. - ScHM^ifow: Musawio-Studlcft, IfKHX — Btiseel: Fra An^ftco. -Mrn Ltterffiind 
*&** Wfcnfr*, Iftflft, Nirc-wnifiw: Fra <3n J; r^, 1301. - Sftind: Fra jhtfxjpo LfppL LDCfcL — Sth.imaa^n ■ 
]3fl7. —K„ IffiNrNr : Batticaili. I3GK,-C. S. Plunkett : San dm Router Hi, (m A*Jahh* 
Rokodni: SfifistrYt HattfrEifi, 1307, — Wi VP* Bour ; Sandro P\Pifci j iii, 11)31, — f\, Lippmjik: /Te /ebrut 
t,fM itofiireM, 130 t,-U\Tints: Hero deiia Pranct^cu, IflCS, -ScHHJ,Ranw . Meinnu tin Pori 

Run: pifjiuncfhio, JDM. 



FiR. 177. -Ointe uf the Duke of UrbinO. Vatican. 
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CHAPTER VII 


itallin AurnrmrruHP nuRivu nit: sixteenth iienturv^m flft am ante and the 

CONSTRUCTION OF ST- PETER'S AT ROME.—■ ailCIIEILAXKEI.O AS AN A kC I HTKK.rr. 
ROMAN ARCIllTECfUltF AND ITS SPHLiAD IN NORTHERN ITALY. 
SANSOVINO AND PALLADIO* 

I n mu! study of the Italian Renak^mi r during the Fifh enth ' cntury, although 
it was largely a Florentine movement, we have frequently encountered the 
name of Rome. This city seems to have easr a spell hivci th* minds of the 
artists »pf Florence, Masaccio, Brunelleschi and Donatello h ad all journeyed to 
Rome to view its w inders; they had curiously visited its ruined remains, much 
more abundant than in our own time, and had gazed in amazement upon die 
vaults and marble decorations oT the ancient monuments. By the second half of 
the Fifteenth Century, now that the Popes were again established in Rome* we 
begin to note a rapid change in conditions there. Florentine artists still came, 
but no longer merely us students and travellers; they were summoned by the 
Popes to take a part in the beautifying uf the old capital. The architectural 
initiative of the first pontiffs who returned to Rome was directed largely toward 
the buildings uf the Vatican group. The Lateral Palace (tad formerly been the 
papal residence prior to the removal to Avignon, but it now remained deserted 
in a distant and abandoned pari of the city. The Vatican, un the other hand, was 
dose to Traatevere which had always been a populous quarter. Su the court was 
installed in the palace across the Tiber* and it was here that we find the ex- 
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tensive restorations and additions 
undertaken by Nicholas V, Pius It 
and the two BorgEas. 

After the death of Alexander VJ + 
the famous Borgia Pope* we find 
GiuJiaiio della Rovert elected to 
the pontificate in the very 

beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
He took the name of Julius II T and 
his reign of ten years was sufficient 
for a man of his ambitions character 
to undertake projects of far reach¬ 
ing importance. His successor* 
Leo X, was the son of Loitmto de 
Medici. The latter had been cardinal 
fijr fourteen years and was, both by 
birth and education a man of the 
most refined tastes. In the history 
of att t J ulius II and Leo X mark 
she removal of the spirit of rbe 
Renaissance from hlortmce to Rome. Their names are connected with those of 
Raphael, Michelangelo, l^ramanis: and many others who had come to Rome to 
work there. Both these Popes were of rlbtb^i.stied families and had at their 
disposal the unlimited resources of the Roman curia. These consisted rn;it only 
ot the tithes but also of the proceeds of the sales of privileges and dignities,. a 
s."um; ot income which Charles \' pointed out to his sou Philip IT ns being of a 
most desirable character. Id trances offered feu difficulties to the Popes uf the 
Renaissance; for the first time since the days of the great Oriental potentates do 
we find a power which was not obliged to count the cose of its building pro- 
gram. I he cities and corporations which erected the mediaeval cathedrals were 
"tten obliged to suspend work for lack of funds, and some of them are stil l un¬ 
completed. Not s'i with the Popes* The magnificent new church uf St. Peter's 
took many years to bnI3d + it is true, bin money was never larking to go on 
uii]i tliis ambitious projecL I he* great men who succeeded one another in the 
direction uf the work were never embarrassed by financial difficulties. Each 
J ope wished to perpetuate his name by adding some new embellishment to the 
greai temple erected over the U-mb of the humble Galilean fisherman. 

The reader will recall that a basilica consisting of a nave and four aisles 
was constructed on the Vatican hill in Constantine's time, .Pope Nicholas V, 
the humanist, was the first to wish to tear it down and replace it by a modem 
structure. We have already seen how lie brought to Rome his friend Leone 
IhttisEa Alberti who Lid out the foundations of the new apse. None of Iris suc¬ 
cessors* however, took much Interest in tile project fu Pint uric duo's frese*iC5 
in the Library at Siena, painted during the last years of the Fifteenth Century' 
we see a representation id Constantine's basilica with the mosaics of the apse 
sbll intact. Julius 11 was a man ol great ideas and one who possessed the ini- 
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Fltf-170. - Brainquie-, In l trior of the rhumb 
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rehitcet of tliu- char 
tesigta which was ti 
sc tunc ns Hi at of St, 
f ,S. Satin i | fig. 17<j 
acquired the encrp 
is the great temple 


Flj?- ISO- TempiettHi fry BrflittnriEF, Fig. lit. — TenrcpicMo by Bound m&. DeEuil. 

SfS. Pietro in MottforfaJ Ro*e. iS * tfrtro for AtaflfltirfoJ fto*r- 


tialive to carry them out. He felt strongly that this Roman chute h over the 
sepulchre of the Prince of the Apostles should he something more than a ven¬ 
erable old basilica filled with relics. He had a vision of a colossal temple* unsur¬ 
passed in the world for its ss^e and wealth and the visible sign of the Catholic 
Quitch triumphant. In 1505* two years after his election to the pontificate, 
Julius IT convoked a sort of private competition to find a suitable plan for a new 
church of St. Peter, Vasari tells us that everyone was much surprised to see 
preference given to the ideas of an architect from Milan. This was liramante, 
who had! come to Rome only a few years before and was not a member of the 
group of Florentine artists whose patron Julius II had been, while he was yet a 
cardinal, Bramante's ideas, modified in some details, continued l " inspire those 
who succeeded him in the direction of the work. For his own part* he no longer 
thought of anything but the great new church, and the Popes kept an apartment 
at 1 1 Is disposal close to the Belvedere in the Vatican where he raided until his 
death. 

Hr am ante was bom tn Monli Asdrtialdo near Uirbitio. Here, in the sell- m. I of 


1-aurana, ti 
and grace 
a gigantic structure 
the church of S. 
Lombardy he 
tious pn -ject as the great 


charming ducal palace, he learned a certain elegance 
never to leave him, even in the planning of such 
of >!, IVht S- l ; rum 1 'rhino he went to Milan, where 
I70f still bears witness tu his stay in that city. In 
energy and audacity needed to plan such an am bi¬ 
nt Rome, 


Serlio tells us that he began his career as a pa later, but it was only 
when he came to Rome, at the age of sixty years, that his style may be 
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said to have been 
completely formed. 
The ruins iA~ the old 
city inspired him as 
though he were a 
youth of twenty and 
awakened in him an 
ardent desire to imi¬ 
tate Hit ancient archi¬ 
tecture not only In 
its details am! '*ma- 
mentation as the deco- 
raters of the Fifteenth 
Century had done, 
hut also in its general 
struct uraI procednre L 
There still remain 
in Rome two of his 
buildings v -instructed 
prior to is is project 
for the iu-w church of 
St Peter. One is a 
cloister of the church 
ofS_ Maria de ll a Pace, 
merely a superimpo¬ 
sition of galleries 
wk 11 our anv urriattien- 


HI c nABUurp 


Fig. ISSL-- 


PljLn ol St. PhI.t s showing ir^ Vartcma mmUHcattons 
as b-u i 11J11 it; prnpfc? Fw?d. 


t « * >» r j. » talii ml The lower part 

cunsists ufpla i n ruimd 
arches, and [he upper 
portion, of small Ionic 
columns and pilasters 
which are equally 
plain. There is ma the 

profusion nf garlands, pahueilcs and medallions* often so complicated, with which 
rhe quattrocetUist architects attempted to clothe their buildings. Brnmunte's 
^ ond w<-rk at ki«me was his f^miius / t'mpit'ifo uf S. Pietro in Moutortn which 
marks the point *il departure uf the genuine Roman Renaissance style. It is a 
small circular structure surrounded By a portico or Doric columns. Above the 
lattcT rises the centra! portion, its windows forming a second story, and the 
building is surmounted by a hemispherical dome (fig. jHn). Here, as En thccJois- 
Ti r oi bi Maria della I <iee t the most interesting thing is the general arrangement 
fit Lhe plan and the classical construction in Imitation tif the circular Roman 
temples. We see that the architect had studied the temple of Vesta and that of 
the Sibyl at Tivoli after he had tome from Milan to Rome. 

The decoration, which in the cloister of & Marla della Puce was tacking, is 
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Flp- (8J r —Ckmw tvj Si. Peter** Rn#if, 


also insignificant in S. Piettu in Moiitoriu. There are only the reliefs in the 
metopes uf the lnwcr purlieu representing vat ion* ritual articles. just ns we find 
pagan objects of lFae; Sfime m ' ft in tike Roman friezes (ligs, lSl). 

These two rather unimportant Structures plainly indicate the trend of Urn- 
mantes work and ideas after he came to Rome. He was interested in architec¬ 
ture rather than decoration p and classical architecture m that. In the study of 
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Fin- Tibur with I he dfltue of St, Peters in ibe distance. 


hls Jamuus plan for the new church of St. Peter's, we must reconstruct it in our 
rmnds, turning away from what wits added by the architects who succeeded 
him and adding the parts which they either dispensed with or modified- Fbr- 
tinnately there are still among the papers collected by the Medici in Florence a 
large number of drawings and studies from which we may obtain an excellent 
i.lia,,t Hra mantes project while it wax still in process of formation There is 
ah,, a large parchment plan of .me half of the building containing all the details 

of the ... composition. In the faded tines we may still trace this masterly 

design. It is a rectangular structure with a central dome; with the mind s eve 
-lie can see the great temple with its open porticos on all four facades and the 
live domes, the Jaryt-st in the centre surmounting the church, 

lira man te's plan with its five domes reminds us of the Byzantine tvpe c,( 
church. We recall the descriptions of the church of ihe Apostles at f emstan- 
hnople and of St. Mark’s at Venice. Ii seems strange i„ find a central cu- 
P ’ la with a octangular plan like that ,„f 5 . Sophia at Constantinople Here 
aftc. ten centuries, we see again the same problem of constructing a church 
wlin-h is to he the greatest in Christendom. and here, too, the architects adopt¬ 
ed the scheme of a dome as the predominating feature. We have already seen 
low Brunelleschi's dome at Florence rises above a church consisting of a nave 
ond two aisles, offering a somewhat mediaeval solution of the problem in¬ 
volved. And now Bratnante again attacks the problem of a dome which, with 
its ill rust in every direction, would seem to require a square or circular plan in 
ort .rtiuit it might be supported on every side. Brflmante's Byzantine solution 
, 9 m>t * ccm 90 strar, K l ‘ when we recall that he had come from Milan, where 

he must have been familiar with the semi-Byzantine churches of Lumbardv. 
We k ”'" wh,: admired the indent ehnrch ofS. Lorenzo; the same 

may have been the case w ith the churches of Ravenna. Rome offered a maenifi- 
cent opportunity fox'his genius tn unfold. Hit idea, he is supposed to have said, 

'"‘VT' ! ' hb ^ >htdcal ^ like that of the Pantheon over two great barrel, 
vauheil naves like those of the basilica of Constantine in the Roman Forum, 
he latter, forming a tirqek cross, were to terminate in four apses, and the four 
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facades were to consist of porticos* 
In the four spaces lying between the 
arms of the cross he planned to put 
four hulls for sacristies and Surmount 
each with a lesser dome- Then to 
relieve the enormous masses !*f pil¬ 
lars and wallSj If ram ante proposed 
to make use nf the magnificent niches 
so common In Roman architecture. 
Although the project was never 
carried out in this fashion, I lie archi¬ 
tects of the period made use of Hra- 
mante 1 s idea, and we see it realized 
on a smaller scale in some of the 
country churches which give us some 
conception of what St. Peter's wo til ! 
have been if the original plan had 
been employed. In tlm church of 
Si Maria della Cansolazionc at Todi 
(fig. 18.5} and I hat of San Biagio at 
Muntepidciani • wc see .1 d'nnr set 
over the fnitr arms of a Greek cross. 
The latter structure was the work of 
of them show plainly that Bramante s 


FiK, 185% — Church of -S. Mari* 
dell» CofisolaEieme. Turn. 


Fiir. ISO. - Dome ut the diurth of Lorettn, 


Antonio da Sangatlo of Florence, but both 
ideas were accepted with little reservation. 
The church of S. Maria in Carigimciti 
at Lif-m>LL is also nf the same type, 
which is hardly surprising for the 
Pope himself was a Genoese, so we 
might expect to find a reflection of 
lira manie 5 ideas in that city. Julius II 
had a medal struck on one face of 
w hich we find his portrait, and on the 
other, a view <..f the church repre¬ 
sented as completed with the inserip- 
tii na: Temp// Petri hisfunnii/^ On 
the 18th of April, 150(1, the Tope 
descended into the great excavation 
made for the foundations of the jww 
of the new church and laid tin 
stone which bore an inscription 01 
Comroemnration. After he had pro¬ 
claimed the indulgences conceded to 
those who should nid in the work, 
he returned in solemn process!nn to 
the Vatican. 

The work was begun from the 
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F!cj, i^, — .Dtime of S. Mtiria di Lorello, 

f jPartfrfr J 


rear on the apse and the piers fur the 
dnme. Julius II had ilrauiante tear down 
as much as was necessary of the old 
basilica. He only forbade him to touch 
the central portion containing the Con- 
fessio, ft Sort of well, which had never 
been violated and in which the body 
■ if the Apostle was supposed to lie 
buriuL For a long time services were 
carried on in w hat remained of the old 
church; later a provisional chapel was 
erected over the o-mb which was used 
until the new building was completed. 
A small portion of what was considered 
worth preserving was stored irt disor¬ 
der in the space between the pavement 
oT the ancient basilica acid the hour of 
the present church which is much 
higher. Here are fragments of the 
sculptures fnmi the tombs 1 if the Popes, 
a number of altars and the tomb of Otto II which had been In the court in 
front of the lapde. But the ancient mosaic*, Giotto's I'rebciics and many beau¬ 
tiful \Y‘ j rks nf the early Renaissance were ruthlessly destroyed The people oF 
Rome+ tnen of culture and even an me id the cardinal resented this vandalism, 
but the excuse was made that the old building was threatening to fall tn rain. 
Even so + many protests were made to 
the Pope* and Bra man te particularly was 
criticized bitterly as one who in pursuit 
of his architectural fancies wag filled 
with a rage for destruction. One writer 
of the period tells us that “he would 
have destroyed Rome and the whole 
uni verse if he could/' The acute and 
malicious populace said satirically that 
Bramantc would never get into heaven; 

SL Peter would never let him in after he 
had destroyed his ancient basilica. 

After Brarauntes death, the direc¬ 
tion of the work on the new church was 
entrusted to Raphael* as It was thought 
that he would he the one to carry out 
the original plan moat faithfully. The 
latter, like Uramante, came from LTbiun, 
and Vasari tells us that his career in the 
papal court had begun by his being a 

protege of Braraante. Hut Raphael was Ffg.188.-Done dfS. Carlo.Rmu. 
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Hut the man for such a 
colossal architectural un¬ 
dertaking as that planned 
by Hramante, and although 
tic was aided by Antoniu 
da SangEtlb* whi* was a 
great engineer and archi¬ 
tect, the work progressed 
little. After the death "f 
these two men nu one 
seemed capable v 1 com¬ 
pleting the structure ex¬ 
cept the old Michelan¬ 
gelo who had outlived all 
h I s con te mpo raries, but 
whose reputation never 
erased to grow, “After 
Antonio da Sangallo died 
in 1546" writes Vasari, 






"and as there was no one Flff, iffl.-Vignola, ttie Q&K or Church of Jesus* Eio*r. 

11 ■ direct the work on 

!5I, Peters, there were a number of different opinions, but his Holiness, inspired 
by God, resolved t.. entrust the task to Michelangelo. The latter refused* ex¬ 
cusing himself saying that architecture was not his calling. Admitting no refusal, 
n..»« j, i> mummied him 10 accept, so he was obliged to lake part in the en- 
niuch against his will." Michelangelo suppressed many of the de¬ 
tails of Sangall'Vs plan; 
there were to be towers 
and more towers, spires 
and small columns on the 
exterior, alt of which 
would have tubbed the 
church of its classical sim¬ 
plicity. Moreover, as those 
features would have been 
m v )st expensive, Michel - 
Angelo's course did not 
please the financial admin¬ 
istrators of the project but 
excited the animosity of 
those who found the work 
profitable and who had 
already prolonged it for 
some fifty years. To allay 

i all suspicion, Michelangelo 

insisted that in the trnrfu 


Fig, 3BO.-Interior of the tiesfi. Ro*j=. 
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Jtroprio he should be ap¬ 
pointed director uf the work 
wi th entire authority to buiEd 
i>r tear down. He also had it 
expressly set down in the 
document that he served the 
Church without any compen¬ 
sation and f-«r the love of 
God utily. I*upe Julius, who 
saw that the great sculptor 
was tlie genius needed to 
complete the church> never 
tailed to support Michelange- 
hi against the intrigues of his 
enemies."Your duty,*' Miche¬ 
langelo iold the administra¬ 
tors in i 5 j i „ 4b is to see that the 
donations come in and that 
they are not stolen hy thieves* 
The pfcn and drawings uf the 
church shall tie my affair. 11 
“Then turning to the Pope, 
he said: J Holy lather, if the 
labour* I end nrc du nut 
henefn my soul, I am losing my time vainly for this work '; to which the Pope, 
who loved him, replied, laying ins bands on the shoulders of the master: ‘You 
Will be a gainer both for your soul and In the body; do not doubt it, 1 ” 

Michelangelos partin the project, therefore, consisted principally in sim¬ 
plifying llie pii l n laid out by lininuinte. He cut out the accessory features which 
weakened the sirunLure, such its porticos and openings which lessened the 
strength of the wills. On the other hand he raised the dome to a height never 
dreamed ol by Hnmuote. I his appears i> ■ Inite been a repetition of the Roman 
dome of the Pantheon, magnificent front within but hidden from the exterior. 
Michelangelo, however, substituted for it a domelike that of 5 , Maria del Flore, 
so what he took away from its length and breadth he added in height. Indeed, 
tlu- most prominent exterior feature of fat. Peter's is the dome with its colossal 
height of 404 feet which dominates the entire structure (fig. iS}). 

I (ion ihe four girat piers planned by Unmante Michelangelo set a cylin¬ 
drical drum. The circumference was pierced by windows flanked by columns in 
pairs wideh projected like buttresses, and above them ran a simple frieze of 
garlands which could be seen from a distance- There was a raised double vault 
like the dome at Florence ((%. 74). Michelangelo died when the work had 
progressed to the springers of the vault, but he left a model which is still pre¬ 
served. H is successor was his favorite pupil, Giacomo della Porta, who did not 
confine himself to the problems presented by the colossal dome but also made 
graceful alterations in the lantern surmounting it. He made it more rich and 
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F^S. 191.— Brirniiinte and Raphael. Lore*, ur galleries, 
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complicated; indeed, it is aL 
most baroque. This airy struc¬ 
ture has a more modem ap¬ 


pearance; above the curved 
grey surface of the lead-roofed 
dome, it gives a finishing touch 
to the beauty of the magnifi¬ 
cent building. It can be seen 
from the entire Campagna, ris¬ 
ing above the plain, and is the 
most conspicuous feature of the 
distant city. As the city itself 
lies to one side of the hiiL of 
the Vatican, the sun always sets 
behind the great dome outlin¬ 
ing its silhouette against the 
western sky (fig. 1^4). 

Thc structure seems to 
have a character of its own, 
similar to that of the dome at 

Florence, anti yet very different from it, as it is from every imitation that has 


Flit. Iflk - BramHirtt, M nti uracntal nletie fftelEiE 
the Garden «f Lb Pigita. Vatican. 



been made of it. 

The effect of the dome of St Peter’s upon later architects was such that 
from the middlo of the Sixteenth Century on, no church, great or small, was 
thought complete without a similar feature. Indeed, wc could find no better 
evidence of the admiration win it which St- Peter's has always been regarded. 
This was not only the case in Italy, but in every part of Europe where the 
Renaissance penetrated. I t is true of I he country church ol brick covered with 
stucco and of such great monuments as the Escnrial and llic church dcs Inv&li- 
tides at Paris. Always do we find the same architectural theme, a cruciform 
church with a dome .set on a cylindrical drum above the crossing. 

The attempts to improve the details of St. Peter's dome in later imitations 
are also proof of the correctness of Michelangelo's solution; it has been almost 
impossible to better it. In Italy especially the Sixteenth-century architects 
attempted a number of curious variations. Take, for example, the church of 
S. Maria della Consolazione at Jodi, which dates from the beginning of the 
century at a time when I lie people of Rome became acquainted with bramaute's 
plan for St. Peter's. Here we find a more modest dome* the drum of which has 
windows alternating with niches producing an effect of severity (fig. 

Some distance from Rome, but still In the dominion of the Topes-, is the 
singular sanctuary at Lurettu erected to contain the relic of the house of the 
Virginal Nazareth which was carried by angels to Italy. The dome of this 
church seems to be the work of Sangallo ami is a return to the type of Brunelles¬ 
chi's dome at Florence (fig. if& 5 }. 

In Rome, Ihe dly of domes, we ace hundreds of imitations of St. Peter's, 
but none of them has elegant a curve. One of the more modest ones is the 
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national church of the Florentines on the Via Giulia- It is the work of Giacomo 
della Porta, who was the pupil anil successor of Michelangelo, The lantern and 
the decorations of the drum show llic triumph of the baroque style, but the 
zone of large windows flanked by columns and surmounted by an entablature 
products a very beautiful effect. By the end of the Sixteenth Century these 
lanterns had become more and more complicated, as though the dome were 
intended only t.. support the superstructure. The cylindrical dome, too, took 
un a decoration in the baroque style |lig$. 187 and 188J. 

Resides the dome, we may say that with the exception of the facade the 
entire exterior of St. Peter's is the work of Michelangelo. As planned by Bra- 
man tr it would have been very different with numerous portico* and open 
galleries. It is in the apse of St, Peter's that wc see the style peculiar to Michel¬ 
angelo and so distinct rrom that or the other architects of his time. The high 
curved walls of the apses are surmounted by a simple horiremta] attic which 
was originally intended to extend all the way around the church. It appears to 
be supported by great Corinthian pilasters rising the entire height of the wall. 
In the spaces between them are windows and balconies; they are rather plait), 
hut ol suth magnificent fifoportwni that they give back to the building the 
religious character which the classical firms lend to take away. Michelangelo’s 
work on Si. leters is little known; it is api to remain unnoticed, overshadowed 
by the baroque effect ..l the piazza and the facade which were executed much 
later. Hut when we walk around the structure, if the mind is not already wearied 
by the great mass of the church, and look up at this high cornice, we find the 
religious effect produced by the churches of the Middle Ages. The lofty spirit of 
Michelangelo again succeeded in producing an effect of mysticism in the mu¬ 
nificent building planned by the new pagan Rome of the Renaissance. (Hate VI, t 
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A Roman school of architecture grew up based upon the principles set 
forth in the const ruction of St. Peter’s, One of Michelangelo's pupils, Giacomo 
da Vignola, defines them in his Treatise on Architecture. He also worked »n 
^t- Peter's, where he constructed the two domes which Bank the great central 
one. They'are much lighter in style with their large windows. Vignola s most 
important work, however, is the Gesit at Home, Here we find a dome above a 
single nave flanked by lateral chapels; it is the final development of Alberti s 
scheme as outlined in the church at Mantua. The wide crossing is lighted from 
the dome; the thrust of the barrel-vault is arrested hy the chapels on either 
side (fig. iqo). The facade of the Gcsii is the work of Giacomo della Porta, who 
already introduced a number of ornamental details which arc anything but clas¬ 
sical and show the advance of the baroque style. Above the doorway is a shield 
with hanging garlands in the style of Michelangelo, although the composition is 
m"re complicated. The general arrangement of the facade of the Gesii is still that 
■ if Leone Haitista Alberti in S. Marta Novella at Florence, a relic nf the tradition 
of the preceding century: along the lower story is a series of pilasters and above 
the second is a pediment (fig. itkA As the lower story is the wider, having the 
breadth or the nave and chapels, and the upper one only that of the nave, the 
I at ter is Banked by undulating curves ending in volutes which ingeniously com¬ 
bine the two stories. This solution was popularized by the treatises of the 
Renaissance and became the form most widely adopted fur the facades nf the 
churches <d this period. 

But in general the period was not especially noted fur its religious sttuc- 
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tures- It required the genius of 3 Michelangelo tq give to St. Peter s a spiritual 
eifcct. Tin: Popes of the Renaissance were mure noted for their statesman ship 
than for their piety * like Julius 11 . Also lIh j y were merit < 1 1 erudition or lovers of 
art like I.e<» X and Paul IIJ, When Michelangelo carved the statue of Julius II 
for Bologna, lie pul an open, book into the hands of the pontiff. The I ’ope 
reproved him, saying lhat a swurd wniikl have been more suitable, as he was 
no man of letters. There is the well known saying of Cardinal Hem bo, who 
advised reading the Bible as little as possible in order not to spoil one’s Latin. 

I hesr men desired to restore L'lajsiicii times, as we set from the architecture 
which is the most popular of ail the arts. The first structure of a residential 
character which we shall cite is the Vatican itself. It is the more complicated 
because of tin- many additions made by the different Popes, but in its essential 
elements the plan may be reduced to the apartments about the Court of San 
I Umaso and the Iwo long parallel wings which connect this nucleus with the 
Belvedere. Here are the Museums and the Library which are characteristic 
accessories of the palace of 1 lie Popes, 

I lie t "Ur 1 of Ijati Datnnso is the work of Bra man te who planned its porticos 
with a classical simplicity which remind, us of the monuments of ancient Rome, 
it seems strange that we should find here .idly three wings, the side toward 
the city remaining open. In the lower story are the offices of the Curia, and cm 
the main Boor the Borgia apartments have been transformed into the Papal 
Secretariat. I he halls leading to the Sistine Chapel are now employed for 
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I"11 fi o and the salons for audi¬ 
ences and large recef.itii.ms, In 
the netond story arc the apart¬ 
ments of Julius II which were 
decorated by Raphael. Here, 
too, is the Chapel of Nicholas V t 
also the large hall of Paul III, 
They are all artistically arranged 


already noted, the side of 
■ arc long galleries of com 
[ihad and bis pupils (fig. l 
Belvedere pavilion w hirb 
: city* At the command of h 


.similar purposes, t *n this floor 
arc the present apartments of the 
salons for audi- 
recepdonSw In 


of Nicholas V t 
hall of Paul III. 
are all artistically arranged 
and form a sort of museum. 

On the third fh'or of the main 
building surrounding the Court 
of San Damaso is rite Galleria 
Geographic* together with the 
apartments of the lesser officials 
of the palace. 

All these apartments and 
galleries are in the U-shaped 
building lying about the Court 
of San Da mas. . T and, as we have 
the Piazza is open. On each floor are 
were beautifully decorated by Rap had 
was original Ey separate from the Reived*, 
end of the gardens riverlr.ii'kiug- the dty. At 


Fig. Ulfi.-The Faineftma, Home. 

the court toward 
ei mu ideation which 
u_U)< This nucleus 
lies at the upper 
jmand of Julius II Bramante, 


after completing die decorations of she structures Eying about the court ol 
San Oanms.p, connected them with those of the Belvedere by means of two long 
wings* He left between them an immense rectangular court which is called that 

of La Pigna, because 
a great bronze pine- 
eon e Was set there, 
j l had been taken from 
one of the ancient 
Roman buildings* and 
all during ilie Middle 
Ages it had been kept 
in front of the old 
basilica of St* Peter"*. 
Thr Court of the 
Ptgna is embellished 
by a lofty niche in 
wall at 1 Ei e fort 
end which prodtu 
a magnificent tffc 
as one looks up the 

Flu? HFX.- Villa Mcdfci. Re view Home. long Court £fig* tyj). 
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In BramantiA plan ft was _s.tI3l more t-fii-rti vt-, fur the court was later divided into 
parts by a gallery running across it, making a communication between 
these Ew> ■ l‘ i ng wings in the middle, These wings, nearly & thousand feet long, 
as well as the trajtfiveme gallery and the Belvedere, are all occupied by museums, 
archives and a library 1 ; indeed, there is not a royal palace in the world which 
has devoted s-■ much space to purposes of this sort. The group Employed for 
living and reception rooms around the Court of San Damaso is much smaller 
than the one used for galleries of statues, libraries of precious manuscripts, 
inscriptions and ritual objects which we tint! En the museums and the Library 
"f the Vatiratn I hey are magnificently arranged; tlie statues and pictures all 
have the dignified setting befitting the great r rensurcs of anrient Rome s -ad¬ 
mired by the Renaissance Popes who collected them. 

1 he Palace of the \ atican was the greatest work of the lime in Rome, and 
tbb was the period of the great Roman palaces. Wc have already noted how 
at the end of ihc preceding century Cardinal Riarto built the great Palazzo della 
Can criteria f--r his residence, \\ hat might we nut expert of the cardinals fif 
the Sixteenth Century with their increased resources and the examples of such 
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builders as Julius II and Let* XL While he was still cardinal, Paul IIL a mem her 
of the Famese family and of foreign -.rigin, constructed the most characteristic 
palace of the period. L is a colossal block of stone containing a square com t of 
three stories separated by magnificent classical architraves (figs. 193 and km) 
The work of Antonio da Sangallo. the exterior with Its great walls and sober 
windows recalls the tradition of the Florentine palaces of the Fifteenth l fidtury, 
sudr as the I'itti and Strom palaces. But instead .if blocks of stone, the win¬ 
dows are embellished with alternating curved and triangular pediments on the 
first floor, on the sec ind is another hand «if narrower windows also surmounted 
by pediments, and above fa a cornice ornamented with the Elmrrs-de-lis of the 
Famesc arms The last is the design of Michelangelo himself. The great arch t- 
tectswho planned this edifice had a feeling for the monumental compositions of 
R ume and left in front of I he facade a large rectangular square with two foun¬ 
tains. The last are of porphyry and were taken from the Baths of Caracalla. J he 
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arrangement nf the interior is that of a sumptuous palace. Tlie c-.i.sri occupies 
,,,nre half the area of the palace, and the galleries which extend around ii 
on all three floor* take up the half of the remainder. Only the flight* uf room* 
on the facades remained for domestic use. and these have ceilings nf targe 
panels or lofty barrel-van Its decorated with paintings. 

Another Roman palace very typical of the period is that of the Masstmi fa¬ 
mily which was constructed by Tinldassare PcrOza, another of Michelangelo's pu¬ 
pils. On its austere facade Hr- mouldings arc extremely simplified, amt there are 
two stories -'f high rectangular windows which give the entire edifice a severe 
appearance (fig. 105). Oo the ground floor is an open portico occupying the 
centre of the facade; this is a semipoblfr place conceded by the lordly proprietor 
to III,- populace. On the slum- benches of the portico of the Palaao Massrini we 
still find the vagabonds of the quarter, and at night beggara sleep there, At 
c’iiher end is a classical statue in a niehc; these remind the visitor of the dignitv 
of the family which constructed so noble a residence. Inside, the irregular lorn 
ol the site Is admirably concealed by the two courts. One is rectangular with 
porticos, and the ..ther is trapezoidal at one end, as may be seen from the front 
duirt. I he ingenious shapes nf the various portions of the palace have the 
object of producing as imposing an effect as possible on such a site; the problem 
was one which frequently preoccupied the architects of the Sixteenth tlentury. 

In (hi- same manner mi tiic squares and streets of Rome the irregularities 
of the ground had to be taken into account as did the fact that so many build- 
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ings WErc crowded into tin: limited area of I he capital as it was at thal time, It was 
a period of architectural improvements; the Popes liked to see the great streets 
named after Ultra which were constructed during each pontificate. Along the 
Tiber the Via Giulia dates from the littm of Julius Ih and the Via Sistha t which 
connects the Esquilmc with the QuIrinaU with that of Sixtus IV, The same is 
true of the Via Aleksandrina and tlie Piazza E’ia, et c. The squares were laid out 
with stairways and terraces; we find that feeling for magnificence which we 
always associate with Rome- The most typical example nf a monumental effect 
achieved by simple expedients is the Palazzo del Seriftt&re on the Capitol whidi 
was restored by Michelangelo on the occasion of a visit of Emperor Charles V, 
The palace behind is flanked by two parallel structures with porticos which 
embellish the two sides of the squares* la the centre is the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius* and the slope o| die bill is ascended by a slight incline ornamented 
with Roman military trophies and the great statues of Castor and Follux- 

Perhaps the most interesting examples "I Sixteenth-century Roman archi¬ 
tect Lire are the villas of the Popes ami the powerful cardinals who loved to 
entertain one another in their country homes. These were filled with beautiful 
works of classical and Renaissance art. The oldest of these was that of the Popes., 
the Belvedere* which was later to bo connected with the Vatican by the wings 
constructed by Bra-manta. 

Sometimes the great Unman families which had enjoyed the income of the 
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Curia for two or three gen¬ 
erations were not satisfied 
with (licit country villas and 
Constructed smaller resi¬ 
de rices in tlie city itself 
where they could lead a Less 
ceremonious Hfc than that 
required in their regular pal¬ 
aces. The Famesc family* 
in addition tn the great 
monumental building which 
we have described, had a 
few hundred yards From 
their targe palace a smaller 
unc for some member of 
the family (tig. 196 ) f and 
they even acquired from the 
Chigi of Siena their famous 
villa ici Tmtavcre which had been decorated by Raphael, The hitter is now 
called the FamedlWL 

The same thing occurred with the Medici. On the Via Giulia they posses¬ 
sed a palace that had been commenced in Co»m</s time, but his successors, a 
number of whom were cardinals and Popes* built other structures which per¬ 
petuate their names. Thus w r e have the Villa Medici on iht Fin dan Hill now 
occupied by the Accademia di Francia. On the exterior It has a simple facade 
character heed by the ochre tone with which it has been painted, hut which Imr- 
monfoea admirably with the dark green of the pines ami cypresses of the Roman 
gardens. In front ul it is a terrace permitting the public to enjoy the splendid 
dew. A large jrL o\ water gushes From a fountain into the antique basin below, 
ami above it are carefully trimmed live-oaks. Un the other side or the villa is a 
livelier Facade of a more rustic character (fig, 197), Here the great prince who 
both j( set into Flic wall antique Roman reliefs which were uncovered at the 
time. Here again arc peace full gardens of trimmed box like those of Florence to 
remind the occupants of their villas in Tuscany, 

1 he Medici began another villa which would, perhaps, have been the most 
delightful ■’! any at Hume, but it was left uncompleted. Its site on the slope uf 
t\u M f| ntL Mariu cuninm.rtdjft a simv of Rome and much ^■ f the surrounding 
country. It isi Giroed the \ ilta Madirna after a personage of royal rank Into 
whose possession it fell later. Abandoned and used for many years as a stable, 
it is now almost a ruin, but n 5 tj[| preserves its aristocratic charm. The front 
portion of the building h sn such had preservation that It is difficult t>> tell 
much about its original appearance, but the east fa^de facing the garden 
terrace still bears witness to the elegance uftbe work of the Roman decorators 
of Raphael s school, I lie loggia, or portico, is covered with painted stucco of 
incomparable delicacy (tigs. 19S and iqg). The pilasters, the arches supporting 
the roof, the domes and niches are all bordered w ith fine arabesques of stucco. 
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In the panels of the vaults are miniatures and allegories more beautiful even 
than those nf ancient Rome. Indeed, they were executed to imitation of those 
of Nero's Golden House or the vaults of the Palatine. Another villa character¬ 
istic of the Sixteenth Century is that of Pope Julius fl on the Via Flaoiinia. It is 
t.nlavan Etruscan museum, but still bears the name of the Villa ds Papa Giulio. 
Nothing could be more graceful than the plan of tins structure whieh was drawn 
by Vignola, The main portion ends in a semicircular court with an '*pen por¬ 
tico on each IUpgt, These crescent-shaped corridors correspond to the rectan¬ 
gular ones in the front of the building. The irregular spaces between have 
been utilised for stairways. To the rear is a series uf lower structures enclosing 
a targe garden shaded by low walls. In the las!, there is below the level of the 
ground a subterranean bath in a grotto supported by caryatids wbw the sum¬ 
mer heat could nut penetrate. 

fhe construction uf so many pavilions, loggias, walls and balustrades tu 
embellish these Roman gardens was stimulated by the abundance of antique ar¬ 
chitectural fragments* firsts of columns and blocks of stone, which were so easy 
to obtain from the ancient ruins. Moreover, Rome Isa well watered city; its old 
aqueducts still bring in rivets of water* ami she architects who built these villas 
fur the Popes and cardinals took advantage of this abundance tin beautify them 
with basins, baths and cascades. 

The moat note worthy in this respect is the villa constructed in 1548 for 
Cardinal Ippnlito d'Esteat Tivoli not far from Rome. I lerc water runs on every 
side from hundreds of fountains and cascades int i basins set in the centres of 
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the open spaces between the 
tall cypresses or into prosit 
tanks whose surfaces reflect 
the architectural features and 
fanciful pavilions which em¬ 
bellish the gardens. 

The influence of the Ro¬ 
man school 'if architecture 
spread to every part of Italy, 
but, strangely enough, this is 
more plainly seen in Venetia 
anil Lombardv than closer at 

tola in tne rrovince 01 Home 
the most typical of the great 
country residences. This is 
the hiinoo Farnese which 
is the work of Vignola, The 
great structure Sins a pentago¬ 
nal plan with a round central court of two stories (figs. 2QO and 201)- In the 
Sixteenth t entury this palace had the architectural importance enjoyed by that 
ofUrbinn in the Fifteenth- The pavilions at the live comers which take the 
form of ^military bastions are very characteristic. The transformation «<f military 
architecture in this period produced new types, and for this reason structures 
of a purely artistic character, like the palace ai Cap naming reflect the tastes uf 
the period, Xot only Vignola, but even Michelangelo as well, took an intercut in 
military const ruction. During the war between the Republic of Florence and the 
Medici, he took charge of the fortification of the exposed portions of the citv 
Antonio da 5 anga]lu constructed a number of castles in the Province o| Rome 
■. r L he warlike Julius IU among them those at Oslin, Nettuno and Livila Vecchia. 
Phis was almost n 
specialty of San¬ 
sovino* be was 
accustomed to 
build a system of 
small forts with 
walls inclined in 
curved forms 
which* in spite 
of their artistic 
appearance, were 
not lacking in 
sound mill tary 
principles. 

In Tuscany, 

M i cheLangelo w as Pi K , as. - SaninritiD'. Lonet in it the fnnrt of the Campanile. Vrwcr. 
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naturally the undisputed 
master. The representative 
of his school at Fkrenee 
was Vasari* who carried 
out a number or projects 
for tlsc Media, The Floren¬ 
tine Popes took advantage 
of Michelangelo's j pres¬ 
ence at Rome to make him 
work for their native city 
as well. Leo X persuaded 
him to undertake the com¬ 
pletion of tlie facade of 
Sh Lorenzo at Florence 
which Brunelleschi had 
constructed for the great 
Cosimo t h u t which had 
never been entirely com¬ 
pleted, Another Pope of 
the same family cpntmis- 
siuned the old sculptor to 
execute the stairway of 
the Mdiotecu Latirenziana- Michelangelo sent his plans and drawings to Vasari 
who actually carried oat the project* Ft is of unusual construction with pilas¬ 
ters and cornices set mb* the wall as though hewn out; Michelangelo certainly 
took the idea from a Roman tomb* the so-called Temple of the Ileus Kediculus 
fhg. zoa), 

Vasari did not receive so mm h aid from Michckingelu tn his direction of 
the construction of the great Lffizi Palace in Florence which was l.u house every 
branch of the administration. In the upper story, now- the museum, the Medici 
kept their collections* A long gallery had been constnu ted extending arross an 
entire city ward and even crossed the river. This served as a communication 
between Stm Pittt Palace, where they lived, and thdr art g&llerv in the Ulhzi. 
A great lord of that period felt that he must have a museum connected w ith his 
resilience. In the Ufffad we find tw wings consisting of tong galleries and united 
by a shifter transverse corridor beside the river. Inside is a long court open at 
one end and leading to the Pitom della Signori a; it affords a marvelous view ol 
the tower of the Palazzo Yccdbiu. Thus from the bank of the river one can 
look through the portico and acmss the long court and see the corner of the 
mediaeval palace of the Signoria with its walls of rude stone ffig. 20j). 

Galcioc/o Alessi, another pupil of Michelangelo, carried the style of the mas¬ 
ter to Genoa- For the wealthy merchants of Liguria. Alcssi was inclined to build 
struct tires of exaggerated propor lions. In the case of the palaces of Genua with 
their extremely long facades, the most splendid.feature is the stairway with the 
flight-7 of steps coming together at each landing, Alcssi also worked at Milan, 
where he planned the Palazzo Mar inn, now the Mumdpio. 
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From the end of the Fifteenth Crntury we find a certain tendency toward 
magnificence in architecture at Venice, The facade df the court in the Palace 
of the Doges, the work of Antonio Rizzo, is ft monumental superlmpositlon ol 
galleries with strong mu Hidings and ornaments in high relief u f a sort not erct- 
ployed in Florence and Rome at the end ol Mo: quattrocento ilig. 2041. 

There was in Venice n certain traditional stiengih and richness which made 
an impression on t he artists who had come from other parts ol Italy, lltts was 
certainly the l\lsc with Sansovino, a Florentine seuljitur wb«.^ had done more or 
less work ai the papal court arid had fled [rum Rome when the city was sacked 
by the fonne table dr: Bourbon. Un his way to France lie passed through Venice, 
when - 1 he Republic, invited libit 1.1 remain* and lie ended by becoming a thor¬ 
ough Venetian, llerc he worked chiefly as an architect, but the sculptural dec¬ 
orations of his facades show that he never forgot his earlier profession. 

The wealth - if ornamentation, the high reliefs and the statues crowning Ids 
structures became traditional characteristics of the Venetian Renaissance. 

Nowhere do we find a better example i«l Sansovino s combination of sculp¬ 
tural elements with architecture than in the so-called Loggeda at the foot of the 
campanile I fig. 205). It lias a small monumental vestibule, once a rendezvous of 
the Nubili; indeed, ils lack of practical utility may be thanked fur the manner in 
which it is decorated- On either side of ils three archways are niches contain¬ 
ing statues, and the structure i> crowned with a high frieze of reliefs* Another 
characteristic specimen of SuMfwino & style is the sumptuous palace formerly 
occupied by the Library. It consists of a double colonnade with tidily decorated 
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;l relies surmounted by a 
frieze of tiltiik garland* 

(% **)• 

The style of the Vene¬ 
tian Renaissance w r as fur- 
i lier developed* or rattier 
exaggerated, by two archi¬ 
tects of the next genera¬ 
tion- These were Sammi- 
chelc and Andrea Falladkj, 
the former of Verona and 
lhe letter of Vicenza. Both 
the works and writings of 
Palladio were to exert an 
influence which has en¬ 
dured down to our own 
times.. Inigo Jones, who In¬ 
troduced Renaissance ar¬ 
chitecture into England, 
look loin for his master, 
and the pupils of the Eng- 

lisli architect formed a -Interior uf the portico of the Basilica. Vice***, 

school which spread Pal¬ 
ladio's style even to America* where ii is still a living force. Palladia was at once 
a worker and a revolutionary* a studious observer of both ancient and modem 
art. Filled with the confidence of iris convictions* he carried one hk very urigL- 
mil ideas with unbounded audacity; indeed* he reminds ns of Leone Battista 
Alberti. Me was an assiduous student of Vitruvius and went lo Rome where 
he made large drawings of the ruins which have come rl-ovn 1« ■ ns. He meas¬ 
ured the ancient structures and compared them with the rules laid down b^ 
Vitruvius. At Rome he worked on >i. Peter's under Michelangelo, and returning 
home with the knowledge he had assimilated, he began to put his ideas into 
effect. Most of his work was at Vicenza which he filled with magnificent monu¬ 
ments; indeed, it is well named the dry of Palladio, 

His best known work is the restorat ion of the Municipal Palace, originally a 
Iffdhte building of the I liirteentli Venture, which he surrounded on three *ides 
with magnificent porticos dig*. 207 and JuB). To the facade iff this palace* now 
called the Basilica Palladiana, h ■ applied all the resources iff his mature art. 
Phnicularly striking is his ingenious system of 1 oinbining two types of columns 
\n the same story; the taller ones support the frieze crowning the structure* 
while between them he introduced smaller ro|smuts which give the former an 
effect 1 > f grande 1 s r (Hg. 1 ■ >7). 

I ie invented what might be railed the gigantrsi|ue order in which every- 


thing had ra be great and magnificent in imitation of the Rinnan architecture. 
11n the facades of his palaces he com billed great 1 i-hinuLS. v .me times us high as 
the facade itself, with smaller entablatures. In the courts, particularly, the tall 
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columns tower La|j to thf highest romicfc, while the smEdtcr ones correspond to 
the height of the various stories. 

In his book Palladio attempts to Include the vast range of architecture 
which he divides into four groups, public buildings, houses* villas and churches. 
It is to be noted that he puts country homes, or villas, in a class by themselves, 
which he justifies by drawing a most delightful picture of the country gentleman: 
''Although ir is very r invenirat,' he says, "lor a gentlemnti !■■ have a house in 
the city where he is obliged to go at times, either because be fills some post with 
the government or in order 0< attend to his affairs, his greatest relaxation and 
pleasure in every way will he found in his country home, where be may enjoy 
seeing the torn! increase his wealth or where he may preserve his health and 
strength by walking and riding on horseback. Here, too, lie may rest his mind 
fmni the fatigues of the city, peacefully applying himself to study or in the con¬ 
templation of nature, hollowing this introduction, Palladio describes the ideal 
country seat, its situation away from any swamp, the house and the various 
rusth buildings, lie was fortunate enough eu have the opportunity to carry nut 
his ideas on n number of occasions, but the best known example is the so-eullrd 
\ illii Rotonda not f.Lr from Vicenza. Pal Indio himself describe* with enthusiasm 
the ideal site of this villa, it was built by a rich parvenu who had been fefereti- 
ilary urn let Pius ]\ and Pins Vans) had returnee I with his wealth to Vicenza 
(fig. coo). It ts raised upbn a basement containing the kitchen and offices. Upon 
a terrace approached Liy four monumental stairways is the square villa T The 
sleeping rooms art- at the comers and in the centre is a great circular hat I 
covered by a dome, 

Palladio also constructed the chut Hi of the Red entire and S. Giorgio Mag- 
girTE at Venice in both of which he followed his system <•( combining columns 
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1 4" different heights (fig, 2 1 ]), 
Another famous structure is 
ltie theatre which lie built for 
ihe Aecademsa Olimpica at 
Vicenza, of which be was a 
member [tig. 2to). Begun in 
I 5 Ho, it was completed after 
his death in ] 5 S 4 and inaugu¬ 
rated by the Qfth'pus Tynifs- 

tttt.i of Sophocles. 

Finally, after two emtu- 
t Ees of Imitations of antiquity* 
efforts and trial essays, a 
struggle with the technical 
difficulties involved in dcvel- 



Fiif. lit". - FHlIadLn. StuRe dEcoration of the ttlciitrv 
tit Vice ilia. 


oping a new siyle p we have a 



period of success and triumph. U was an epoch of great men and wonderful 
buildings: Bra man te, M3 chela ngelo, Sansovino an d Palladia; the dome of St. Fe- 
ler's, the Library at Venice anil the Basilica at Vicenza. This is the goal at¬ 
tained after so many and continued efforts. We are again at one of those great 
moments which mark the slaw' upward path of human progress. Sure of them¬ 
selves, these men not only erected great monuments, but they also understood 
the law's governing their art. Their books disseminated their Ideas. Serlio, Vignola 
and Palladio all wrote treatises which facilitated the application of the principles 

of the Italian Renaissance in the 
other countries of Europe. 

The Illustrated treatises "f 
these Sixteenth-century Italian 
architects have Iiegd used as 
text-books in schools of archi¬ 
tecture every where dow r n to our 
own time. This is especially Erne 
of the writings of Serlio and 
Vignola where we find sample 
models of mouldings and col¬ 
umns which have been so slav¬ 
ishly copied in cheap buildings 
as to discredit somewhat the 
style itself. For more than a cen¬ 
tury Vignola's plates have been 
misused in this manner by his 
imitators in their attempts to 
compose a truly classical facade. 
Tall ad i vi is more difficult to imi¬ 
tate. llis designs are always of 
Fip*. 211. -Palladio. The Redeem. Vwm*. a gigantcsque character which 
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docs not lend itscli in cheap buildings, I'alladifi was something more than an 
architect and writer of treatises; there wns try eh of the great artist in him* He 
drew the plates for the 1 'trst edition of Vitruvius which was not printed until 
rivt'f, and lie illustrated Bit edition of Caesar's Comuieittcnits w ith drawings of 
various military devices. So we see that he was really a great man with that 
universality of genius so typical of the Italian Renaissance. 


Somntiry. The Sllleentll Century w-ns the U ■ M Jen Ane-nf the Roman ftrnmiiiihee, FI ore nee 
iw>w took second phiee; her artists flocked W the rsll 1 * 1 court, nummcniDd by thoMS Kreut paTtons 
.11 an, hill.: • II and L.ern S, The Kffiit work af the period WM the churchof £t, Peter 1 *, the rebtJlld- 
ific of which hml nlrendvbeenpteioied dnrms ihe precedes Mfitury. HrainHnte, flu nrchitect from 
trrbim.i. was enlntSletJ With (he buUdinp of the new temple, hut he did not Live losee Elis project 
curried ont. Hi* main itlen wa* a Rqaare structure wilh 4 m enormotw dome in Itie eenlrt, the rhtu*L 
os which shuNld he nrr*M*d by F^iuf smHtler domes- Alter Braftiante's dealti hisanGcessors »|ifr 
what ilmplllkd hi* phrn, hm the proiecl of a urea! dome ■ wet iba tomb of St. Peter TtuiHt ti^ =iFt- 
cribcd m MEcEwlsmu'eto He .1 was who pnvc this cupola Its deFinite form and determined Jfte char¬ 
acter nf the faendfrfi wltSi t he-if hot d master] y lines, horstveril hundred years St- Peter's stnttie w-;is 
imitated in It illy a:id cl new here in Europe. The architects hj| r I ie school of Mi chela ntrelo tilled 
Rome with m.iuniFkent p.iLu .■*. TH-. Pujma and cKfdmals al^i Kind built For them villas nnd iruuTitrv 
places with area t jmrlicott. fountains andba&ins In Hie ffcty itself new strcels were III id 

nut with an eye For ihi *plriulul vJewA ihev afforded, and Squirt* were e tube LEiahod wills terrnce^ 
a-dmonuTnenlHl hiJilrw.iy*- In the other cities the pupils td Mfche In ii^nln spread I he principle 
oMatsliahcd nt Rome. parML-itkirly in llifi tfoffh of Italy. At Florence V n.=mfi T J11 coUaibofition w ith 
MicheinnEdo, execitlrd Pm- aHuirWHy of the BibFfril eca L. iisi re nr I inn ;n and lh<= l.ffsu Palace i Ales* l 
c»ri5lruclcd msmv pnlaiCr* of .1 monument nS character ol : rind, nm^t Important of bH, Simsn- 

virik ui Venice, SuunrlichPEe ae Vuromi and Palludi® at Vicenza wfr^ the fifEat architects OT the 
[luliun Rt-aafssance Id \Ue nofth dmum this cent^n. 

BI bib. era phi, -1 1 1 ir 11:.. >: I 'rta Andrea f ‘aihnit* 1. 1TI I Tv v ■< s * %: \ a a fli Andrea r.it - 

Radio I 7 “\ V Si'^-iii 1J.2.S : f.es tuMme/iti et de&sin* rJf r 4 rrri i J"+ ! paiiadtu, ]r>l. M vii i- t: TrtttfQ 
in r/i .-ri.-.r. Lift?.—H. 01 Gp.vmIH.lew: Les an r/.. nHmitffy pour In basfltque tieSL Pierre 
fh ■ jS p i t.'ne, 1^0. — Rafaello Snn ria sindtatn come nrchifedo. tffftt- — ARcfrfff Angelo ala ArchiU ■ 
pm I, -Si. Rol.i 1J11 helangelu, in hi, H. Tin nr* : Hit hafawfoii'id das Ernie der ffrntttA&ati*.v r 
liua. — Cj- Cu&u; IJisSan Hallo,. IffiKk - K. Wrnte; &+ Pernezi, IhU 4 . - RifEHMAffOT arid Hm/ft ; Pa¬ 
in.-, : l-.-.'s/y.-Ar^r m>n G.'wr'Italian tmd /sc-.-r.Trr, I -- 1 . - ,F- rjimiw 1 / T 4 r£i lintikitnuf der fo'miwwt e 
i r. ft j j'i, -I. L' 11 1 ipcee Kk v Hi .Ml- hi heftfif-A ^j>-. Has ist k h Fi- n ■ »is ^; A rxr// rn Mtadfr 1 ■ I'h'-. 

s. Si HI i'i. f.e n\’ r ■ ti !%■« 1 Tali tl'afTfili' 'Mint r 'i.iT. H. Vn il \ : Repute th ■u M rffTif.vtr * ft are hi - 

Ir.'tlnra. IMJI. A. P.iliauiu S / tjuattro tibfl dt'tl 1 Vviutalturn, 15? 0. 



Fl^ U \± RaphuEl. Detail of the ChiRi Chbpct. 
fS. Mtirid del PapaloJ RasuE. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ITALIAN 1-ATNTOLi EM J'HK SIXTEEN flf CRXTIiRY. — UlfMEAUUO ANT) HIS PUPILS 
UriNlt SOE>0MA r — 11 JLPHAE L- — SiGKORE f-t-I, — THE PAiXT|KG!S Of MIOltLA\GlTliO . 
AMUREA ISEL SARTO,- iJQlitltEGGIO* 

D l kim: ihe last third uf the fifteenth Century the painters of Central Italy 
rnmplctely mastered the tediijique - it then art. Thr times were favorable 
f^r the appearance of men of great yen ins. and ffc admire these pmnieE* not 
nnty For their strength of feeling and spiritual insight, as in the ease of Giotto, 
but also for the perfection oftheit work in every di-tail such as wc find ih the 
classical art mF Greece and Rome. 

Nevertheless, the greatest man in this new period of Italian art was still 
tormented by his efforts to achieve technical perfection* Bom in M5- < n the 
little village of Vinci not far from Florence* he was the son of e lie town notary 
and a peasant girb The young Leonard- < was adopted by his father und grew up 
deprived of a mother's care. His reflective temperament and inquiring mind 
were to some extent the result of his bringing up: lie was a precocious child with a 
decidedly intellectual tendency, u Extraordinary power was in his ease conjoined 
vriih remarkable facility. 1 At first his faLhc-t- planned for him a literary career for 
which he .showed much promise; later he learned musk, and he displayed a i a lent 
jfnr improvising songs. Indeed, when an old man and in a foreign land, he still o-ok 
pleasure in hi;? music, life writings are filled with eulogies "T this art which fer 
him was inferior only to the greatest art of aJJ t that of painting. When Leonardo 
began to show a marked talent for painting, his father pul him iuln the school 
uF Verrocchio; but. as Vasari says, lie not only cultivated the new art. but every 
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other one in wluclt drawing or designing 
had any part, He was an excel lent geome¬ 
trician, and he interested himself in archi¬ 
tecture as well as sculpture. 3 b: was a phys¬ 
ic Est, a mathematician and an engineer as 
well, being one of the first to conceive of 
turning tiic Arno into a canal reaching from 
Florence to Fisa. Here again in Lhe young 
Leonardo we find the universality of genius 
peculiar to (hat age. But his ever changing 
projects would not have gained: from his 
Florentine fellow-citizens the honor that 
his genius really deserved. There was no 
longer a Cosimo de Medici to discern in 
the extravagant ideas of a young man the 
genius that was t-- enrich his maturity. So 
it came ah out that Leonardo offered Ms 
services to Ludovico Sfom (il More), the 
Duke of Milan* The hitter was an ambitious 
man newly come to power who desired to 
appear as a jut mu of the arts. We still have the mugl] draft of Leonardos let¬ 
ter lu Ludovico iia which we find a full account of the versatile genius of the 
writer. Hr says that lie is capable uf constructing bridges and canals, works of 
military engineering and engines of war, and that no other can rival him in 
the arts of painting, architecture ami sculpture, especially the last named, for 
he knew that this would attract the attention ■-f the Duke who desired a great 
equestrian statue of Kranceso - Sfom, who had extinguished the line of the 
Visconti Lind put in their place his own family in power in Milan. Indeed, 
Leonardo planned this equestrian monument bringing to the task the genius 
f-^r magnificence and for innovations which always distinguished the artist. The 
horse itseli was to him more than merely a work of art; It stimulated him to 
meditate on the form and nature id this tine animal. His hooks, "r memoirs, arc 
filled with sketches of tiic various portions of a horse's anatomy. Hr executed 
a colossal model tn day which was duly admired but was never m be cast in 
riirtiil Ei served as the bull of the French archers of Louis XIE who captured 
the city in m_jS and Inter was entirely destroyed. 

1 he period which Leonardo sjjenl in Milan was occupied not only by this 
w«;rk, but als-i in planning .1 canal system for Lombardy, innumerable anhitec- 
lurul projects, engines war and even a flying machine. In connection with the 
last he wrote a treatise on aviation in which we? find many sagacious observa¬ 
tions of the Might of birds, lie does not seem to have given especial attention 
tn painting, but, nevertheless* it is to ilus period that two of his most important 
pictures belong. These am the Virgin of the Rocks which lie painted for the 
brotherhood of the 1 onccptkm of St. Tram is. and the Last Supper in the con¬ 
vent church he :S. Maria dclle Gra/ic. Of the former we have two identical pic¬ 
tures, oat in the Louvre and the other In the National Gallery at London It is 
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SI remarkable thing. I'" raise is t ■ I 
imposed tn carry ii home with him, 
idea wa y abandoned as impraLtica- 
tl would have been nr cessary to 


iiiscripts reflect Ins admiration for 
is native Toscany. In one place he ■ 
he was often carried away by his 
intin^ he tells us that be does not 


not known which of these Was the original 
The stuck Leonardo devoted tn every 
detail of this work is seen in the many 
sketches which have been preserved- Here 
we already find the marvelous atmosphere 
so typical of Leonardo’s creations. The ro¬ 
mantic landscape of rocks is illuminated by 
a mysterious glow emanating from the back¬ 
ground, while the Madonna presents the 
Child Jesus tu the young John who is accom¬ 
panied by a beautiful angel (Plate XH.) 

A narrow 1 stream of water runs along the 
ground, and the rocks above are hung with 
moss' it is interesting to note the Florentine 
artist's love for the mineral kingdom, !Iere t 
almost at the foot of the Alps, he seems to 
have been profoundly impressed by the vi¬ 
sion of their rugged panorama. 

Fur him the Alpine Lukes arid ihe 
great rivers of Lombardy bad all the at¬ 
traction of novelty; his man user 
much grander than that of 
pest on Lake Maggiore, ant! be 
sions. In his treatise on 
admire most, this beautiful world, or the human eye with its capacity lor seeing 
it. We should hardly be astonished therefore, that his interpretation of nature 
was so personal. He was obliged to transform it somewhat in order to be 
sd>lc to give to the world his own impressions. 

The other picture which Leonardo 
painted at Milan h the famous Last Supper 
in S. Maria ddlc Grade, Hardly a painting 
has so often been reproduced in copies and 
engravings \ i\g- 313). it is the most popular 
work of art of any period, and as soon as 
it was completed! it was immediately admired 
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ion for the scenery, so 
be describes a tem- 
various impres- 
know which to 


as a most 
France proposed 
hut the 
hie, for 
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1 nsnsport the entire wall. Reproduced in en¬ 
gravings and later in colored lithography 
this wall-painting at Milan has brought some¬ 
thing 1'fits beauty to every class of s-orieiy- 
■Some of Raphael's Madonnas alone can c«m- 
] nare even with the wide popularity "t Leo¬ 
nardo's Last Supper* We are so accustomed 
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to i\ that we are apt to lose sight 
of Its perfection. With all the 
simplicity of a natural work, it 
seems to he the product of an 
inspired hour, executed by mag¬ 
ic ami without any effort. And yet 
we know how slowly Leonardo 
developed this composition. The 
prior of the convent marvelled 
at the long Injurs the artist spent 
alone in the large hall where 
he was painting and apparently 
making [it tie progress on the pic¬ 
ture. Handel |o, the novelist, also 
gives us important data regard¬ 
ing the conception of the work. 
'■Leonardo would sometimes go 
for three or four days without 
touching his brushes and with 
folded arms would contemplate 
the Last Supper as though criti¬ 
cizing his own work... 1 have 
seen him at midday sometimes, 
when the streets of Milan were 
desertrd because of the heat, 
walking rapidly from the Gas¬ 
tello were he liad been working 
mt the horse and taking the 
shortest lo the convent ddle Gram* that be might give two or three 

strokes of ihe brush tonne of the heads of the Last Supper and then return 
immediately to the Gastello. 1 ' 

Leonardo's sketches tell of his trial essays; at first he set the figure of Judas 
apart front the other apostles, hi front of the table as Andrea rid Castagno had 
done at Florence, Afterward, it seemed to him that this solitary figure would 
break the unity of the composition, and lie placed the apostles in two groups of 
six each on either side of the Master. The latter hi the centre gently bowed his 
head ay though already pari Innings him who was t ■ betray him. Vasari tells us 
that it was the figure of Christ that drtayed the completion of the work and 
that the artist never really finished it; "he could not find in his mind a figure 
with the celestial grace and beauty befitting the incarnation of the Divinity.” 
rbc soft sketch slightly colored* now in the Biblicitcca Ambrosian 3 , is the 
earliest of the Master; it lias, perhaps, even more intensity -if expression than in 
the picture itself. Here the head ol" Jesus is bathed in light, for Leonardo skil¬ 
fully placed three windows in the background, nnd the centre one is directly 
behind the head >^f 13 m■ Master. With this very natural device* the attention of 
the beholder is drawn to this illuminated spot which is occupied only by the 
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finrurc of the Saviour. On either 
side the apostles in animated 
groups discuss his utterance. 

The apartment is simply deco¬ 
rated hy the panels in the wall* 
and we see lb tie more than the 
Iong white table whick nms 
horizontally along the front of 
the com position B much as we 
find 11 in the works of Fra An¬ 
gelico and An Urea dd Casta gnu 
at Florence, So we see tiiat the 
perfection of the composition is 
the result of several generations 
of types as was the case with 
the Greek statues. 

After Ludovico il Metro fell 
into the hands of the French* 

Leonardo relumed to his own 
province, and we have two more 
pictures which he painted at 
this time- Vasari gives them the 
eulogies they well deserve. Both 
are now In the Louvre; one is 
the group «jf the Virgin and 
St* Anne, and the other* the fa¬ 
mous portrait of La Gioconda* The forme* is a graceful composition elaborated 
with the greatest attention to every detail. The cartoon containing The original 
draft <d 1 lie picture slows a fourth figure, that of St, lobe* which is not found 
in the painting itself; moreover, the Virgin is in a Jess original position, seated 
in the lap of -St:. Anne* whale in the picture she bends forward with a spon¬ 
taneous movement which is must realistic <rig. 2 itt;. Of the Gioconda Vasari 
writes: "After Leonardo had begun the portrait of Mona Lisa, the wife of 
Zanobi del Loocondo^ he spent four years an it, leaving it uncompleted- The 
portrait is now in ilie Chateau of Fontainebleau of the King of FraueeT Tins 
was written in 1547- Vasari could describe it only by what was remembered "l 
it in Florence, for he himself had never seen the picture. In Sts dine it must have 
been 1 lie must remarkable portrait ever seen in Flurence, for be describes it at 
considerable length. He say s that Leonardo surrounded Mona Lisa with singers 
and musicians to cheer her and take from her countenance the melancholy 
expression sq often seen in a portrait. Till* obficrvati m shows that tie iUradiod 
great importance to the smile of La (iiocojula, although ii is very likely that die 
effect which Leonardo intended to produce by the music w r a* not so much in 
enliven the face of die Sitter as pi give it that calm an-1 serenity of spirit, tkit 
abstraction* which we seem to sec upon her countenance. 

In addition to these four works of Leonardo there are two others which arc 
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not completed* the Adoration of the 
Magi in Florence and the St, Jerome 
in the Vatican. but as the years 
passed, his temperament and his 
exaggerated passion fur perfection 
seemed mure and more to hinder 
the completion of his works. At 
Rome, where lie spent two years, 
ills enth estates led him into many 
undertakings hut least of all did he 
paint. ^Ilcre he did innumerable 
mail things," wri tes Vasari, “and 
proposed various methods of pre- 
paring oils and varnishes for line 
better preservation of his works. 

This fatal preoccupation was what 

caused the deterioration of so many 
of the pictures which he pointed 
in later life. Many of these innova¬ 
tions with which he thought to im¬ 
prove the art of painting have ob¬ 
scured and damaged It is pictures. 
In some cases this took place even 
during his lifetime; upon his return 
to Florence, the city-go vemment 
commissiuned him to paint a targe composition portraying the struggle with 
Milan. This was to rival Michelangelo's proposed picture of the war with Fisa. 
Neither finished his work. Michelangelo was called by the F* -pc to Bologna, and 
Leonardo* fct as he thought an oil [minting would come out better titan a fresco, 
covered the wall with some thick mixture from which the paint immediately 
scaled off, so it liar] to be abandoned. 0 

But the drawings preserved at Florence show I Leonardo's ability in por- 
traying Imrses. In one representing a group of horsemen fighting to capture a 
ting, the anger of one faction anrj the courage of ihe other defending it are so 
admirable that two centuries later Rubens copied it. con side ring it a work well 
worthy of his study. 

Weariness and disillusionment, as well as his work, weakened the robust 
strength of a man who, Vasari lHis us^ could bend a horseshoe with his hands, 
[its last portrait of himself, a sketch now in Turin, shows a lined face, flowing 
beard and the hair receding from the broad forehead. "Oh Leonardo, how have 
you suffered, the great artist seems to ask himself, as indeed he did in one of 
his manuscripts. His last years were passed In the Castle of Cloux near Amboire 
which was assigned to his use by the King of France. Ilis last work was proba¬ 
bly the strange picture now in the Louvre in which we see a graceful haunting 
Eigiirc which maybe either 5L John the baptist ora half feminine personage 
like Bacchus; indeed it may be an angel. According to Vasari, he died in the 
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arms of the King himself who had come to console him. At the age of seventy- 
five and alter □ most active life lie left but four or live works entirely completed; 
but, as Vasari says, what he said counted for more than what he did. For this 
reason hts itu-i service to art was ntily understood in later years, when Ids writ¬ 
ings had been published. These constitute a dozen large volumes filled with the 
most acute observations, experiments and sketches of everything which he had 
seen and which had made a deep impression upon him. There are caricatures. 
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not completed, the Adoration of the 
Magi in Fltircnce and the Si. Jerome 
in the Vatican. But as the years 
passed, temperament and hts 
exaggerated passion for perfection 
seemed more and more to hinder 
the completion of his works. At 
Rome, where he spent two years, 
hEs enthusiams Led him intir many 
undertakings, hut least of all did lie 
painL "Here he did innumerable 
mad things/' writes Vasari, “and 
proposed various methods of pre¬ 
paring oils and varnishes tor the 
better preservation of his works. 
This fatal preoccupation was what 
caused the deterioration of so many 
of the pictures which he painted 
in Eater life. Many uf these innova¬ 
tions with which he thought to im¬ 
prove the art of palming have ob¬ 
scured and damaged his pictures. 
In some cases this took place even 
during his lifetime; upon his return 
to Florence, the city-government 
commissioned him to paint a large com position portraying the struggle with 
Milam This was fo rival Mh hdimgetu's proposed picture *\\ tin- war with 1'isrs. 
Neither finished his work. Michelangelo was called by the JYipe to Bologna, and 
Leonardo, "a* he thought an oil painting would ci -mo out belter than a fresco, 
covered the wall with some thick mixture from which the paint immediately 
scaled * rff t M * i t had t o be aba ndoned." 

But the drawings preserved at Florence show Leonardo's ability in por¬ 
traying horses. In one representing a group of horsemen fighting to capture a 
flag, the auger of one faction and the courage of the other defending it are so 
admirable that two centuries later Rubens copied it, considering it a work well 
worthy of his study. 

Weariness and disillusionment, as well as Ids work, weakened the robust 
strength of a man who t Vasari tells us, could bend a horseshoe with his hands. 
His last portrait <J himself, a sketch now in Turin, shows a lined face, Rowing 
beard and the hair receding LV'-m the broad forehead* “Oh Leonardo, how have 
you suffered. 1 the great artist seems to ask himself, as indeed he did in one of 
his manuscripts. His last years were passed in the Castle of CLcmx near Am hoi sc 
which was assigned to lbs use by the King nf France. His last work was proba¬ 
bly the strange picture now in the Louvre in which we see a graceful haunting 
figure which maybe either St. John the Baptist ora half feminine personage 
like Bacchus; indeed it mny hr an angel. According to Vasari, he died in the 
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arms of the King himself who had come to console him. At the age of seventy- 
five and after a must active life he left but four or Irie works entirely compteted; 
but, m Vasari says, what be said counted for more than what he did. For (his 
reason his true service to art was only understood in later years, when his writ¬ 
ings had been published. These constitute a dozen large volumes filled with the 
most acute observations, experiments and sketches of everything which he had 
seen and which had made a deep impression upon him. There are caricatures. 
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beautiful figures of men and women, animals, plans of buildings anil machines 
and drawings, slewing his interest in anatomy, geometry’, mineralogy and cos¬ 
mogony. hrerything was-.f interest to this remarkable man fur whom we find 
m. | reeedrnt in antiquity. A genius like Raphael could have Used in ancient 
Raphael and Mi. belli ngd.i imiKt have Imtm m«ft like I’hidias and J*..]yg- 
n- it us, but Leonardo was a modem. His remarkable curiosity-and Ids indefaii- 

ffildc desire lor knowledge can be conceived of only in a erimplex civilisation 
like isur own. 

In Milan especially, where there was nu important school of painting as at 
Florence, Leonardo left a large number of pupils. None of these, however, were 

w-.rthy of the master. Some of them tinders.. something nf his genhis, while 

others did no more limn imitate his style, vulgarizing the obscure and mysterious 
tones nf his pictures and eopyitiy with 
feminine typed. Va^iiri gives us art idea «if 
alily bad upuu ihe minds of his 
felt an unusual ufiectiuD for the 
about him. One uf these. Francesco Mclxt 
manuscripts, Another, according to Vasart. 
lar grace and beauty of pcrson t with 


tile tlHkatc gestures of liis 
dd which Lconardf*'* person* 
painter hud no family p he 
attracted by his gcmuSj gathered 
arid fell ]tear to his 
Satai: fch a youth of stagn¬ 
ant! waving hair, a feature olpersh- 


■ -- - .L«.| ! s, ALUtuit. 'll 

na beauty by winch Lromudo was always greatly pleased/ 1 Still number, Seld, 
painted the Ala dun n a in the Louvre which has the same romantic atmosphere 
as that of I be Virgin ufthe Rocks. Only iiqhmffio, Huluriu and Lain! achieved 
any importance. Some of these pupils imitated only the grave tunc of Leonard's 
portraiisttn the Madonnas and mystical compositions a gen lie and optimistic 
l T' l jrcJon » i, “ t < :tJ - though somewhat weak. ikikrafEu's .Madonna in the Na- 
11 -nal (.allcry, and that r.f Solaria in tlic Louvre, ate typical examples oftJw 
W °™ of Leonardos pupils. 1 he London picture is tiiat fa Lombard girl, a 
strong young mother with a very large fair child, painted with a feeling of tnn- 
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deraess ihac is at once popular arid 
profound, Solano's Madonna in the 
Louvre gives her breast ton playful 
dbid upon which she smiles. The 
eu to ring uf the latter group compels 
our sympathy; it is one of those 
pictures which reflects the intensity 
of the maternal feeling. 

But none of Leonardo's cither 
pupils achieved the fame of LuinL 
His name was probably taken from 
that of l he town near Lake Maggio- 
re where he was born;, he signed 
himself Lovinus, and his activities 
were eon fined entirely to Lumbar* 
dy. Luini painted Innumerable Ma¬ 
donnas, all with an affectionate 
piety which has been highly es¬ 
teemed by the art-lovers of our own 
time. Sometimes wc htid on cither 
side of the Virgin a saint, always Dodoma tit&tasy nf Si.Catharine, 

with the same beatific expression, co.jSir^. 

in art attitude of prayer* AJl bis 

figures have a languid pose that is somewhat monotonous, but be often pro¬ 
duced truly beautiful types, Vasari praises some ■■! his Frescoes representing 
Ovids Metamorphoses in a hcm.se at Milan. The frescoes front the \ ilia d til a 
I'ducca in the Brera at Milan are doubtless a rejection of these; they are grace - 
ful decorative figures of nymphs and pagan deities. Another series of Luini* 
[■(rescues cxisE^ in the chun h of SaruriTio, ids ■ in I j'imbarely, and here we lirtd tlu j 
old Glutlesque themes taken frum the life of the \irgin, but the graceful stjl* 
is quite modem i,lig. J2> "• In the scene of the betrothal of Mary wc see behind 
Joseph a group ol Hebrew girls and the companions of the Virgin whom wc 
s-hall see again In Raphael's picture of the same scene. 

After the Sarunno series, Luini painted at Milan unother group nf scenes 
representing subjects in which he exercised bis own Imagination to a greater c» 
teni. One fresco t now in the Lirem Gallery, is Luini s masterpiece. It is the last 
mF a series of pictures port raying the life ol St. Catharine of Alexandria. \\ e see 
the angds bearing through the air ihe body of the martyred virgin which was 
to rest in ihe convent on Mount Sinai* This Bn/ untine monastery was veiy 
famous in Europe during all the Middle Ages as the burial place ol St. Catharine, 
and pilgrims to the Holy l_and often paid it n visit, la Luini s frescu T however, 
there is nulhing to indicate either the mountain or the monastery- Wc see only 
the three angels bearing in tlidr light the body of the Saint which for them is 
but a light burden. They descend with their precious charge to deposit it in an 
open Roman sarcophagus which is decorated with two Tritons, the relici being 
painted in grisaille. The contrast of the grey sarcophagus with Ihe brightly 
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colored rr>bes of the angels is admi¬ 
rable ffig. 221 ). This Work abne 
Vr-Ihuld be sufficient to make E.uim 
famous, but even in his less original 
paintings, hi his eoLintleis smiting 
Madonnas, he always preserves 
so me thing of Leonardo' s !■ - hy spirit. 

Hist the artist who was to intrci- 
l1 u ue s r j m et fling of the ]ji >wer * >I 
Lombardy into the Tuscan school 
whs the painter known as Sodoma 
and Ir^ng supposed to be a gross 
sensualist. Hu was b^rn at Vereclti 
in Lombardy and has name was 
Antonio BuzzL, though lie was bet¬ 
ter known by Isis sobriquet. This 
Lombard painter* to whom Vasari 
gives so evil a reputation* acquired 
S"ine:thing of Leonardo's style in his 
youth. Later he. moved to Tuscanv 
ami lived in Siena. In this dtv 
and the neighboring monasteries he 
painted for many years. Thus the 
painting of Central lial 
by the lifeless efTurl 
r>! Pcmginci and UnLiicem, was re¬ 
vived by new blood from outside. 
IJ Sodoma contributed not a little 
to the revival of the moribund 
schools of Florence and Umbria. 
As we have already noted, ibis 
strange artist began his career in ihe 
Leonnrdesque atmosphere of Milan. 
IIis was a Lawless genius, and he did 
not lack a capacity for invention. 
Nevertheless, at best his faculties 
lirrayeiJ, his spirit languish^1. and in spite of their imposing garb, his figure* 

bu * I. . m;inikins. Hut when this dissolute Lombard was at the height «.f 

liis powers, what ;m extra.-rdinarv facility he had fui the creation of original 
themes It is at Siena that lie is seen at his best; here hr- was married and 
here be died, Siena had always been known as a city of refinement and excess 
ivc luxury, and II Sodoma catered L.. the taste of his adopted hunr. Some • >{ 
the finest paintings still to he found there are the frescoes „f this artist in the 
church of* Domenico. Especial* is the lumous Ecstasy of Sl Catharine, 
vtlto Swoons in the arms ol her ciintpanium. Above appears the Divine Spouse 
the vision of whom is the cause uf her rapture. Asa matter of fact, the figure 
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of Christ is nut as good as the re¬ 
mainder of the composition, but 
I Lie fainting Satni (fig* 223) lias an 
abandon* an expression of divine 
love, that is most convincing. Elcr 
ecstasy ts such that her senses are 
paralyzed. 

Another figure of Christ on the 
column in the Accademia at Siena 
has a Herculean frame, but it is 
gracefully relaxed and the glance 
of the Saviour has an expression 
of unusual charm; it is really the 
companion type to that of the 
swooning Saint. These are the two 
figures of II Sodoma which impress 
themselves must strongly on the 
memory of the beholder. Still this 
artist, whose feeling seems to have 
been exhausted before he com¬ 
pleted a painting, possessed the 
vigorous Lombard temperament 
and was capable of executing a se¬ 
ries uf twenty-six frescoes at Monte 
GLivctp, Its the cloister of this mon¬ 
astery he illustrated the life of He. Benedict. Vasari tells a number of stories about 
the artist's sojourn qf five years in the great Tuscan abbey; one can hardly int- 
agine such a man confined to monastic life for so long a period, except for the 
short intervals which he occupied with other commissions. Only a painter’s love 
fir his art could have hrough 1 him Lu it. The frescoes of Monte Olivetti arc. 
like all the works of H Sodoma, composed of a combination of amazing beau I \ 
and vulgarity. We see, one by one, the miracles of Ht. Benedict as related in 
the legend* and vulgarized in keeping with the Benedictine manuscript*. In one 
ut the frescoes appears the painter himself* a young man with a. rathe: iheutiii al 
sw'nrd- His hair k long and be wears a large cloak. With him are some little 
dogs h a marmiKt and a duck. He reminds us ■«I one of the eccentric decadents 
of the Iasi century with the same affectations or csthetidsm only with Eess arl 
(%■ »J). 

l : .ir one of the In iliei ho. ds of Siena tic painted a St, Hebastian which K 
pcrimps, his best work; at least it has been the one most widely reproduced 
(fig. £24). It is the figure of a magnificent youth. Here II Sodoma had no diffi¬ 
culties with com posit ion. The nude burly is a beautiful example of the androgy¬ 
nous type and is slightly bent., In spite of the subject, it has a certain sensuality, 
fin- we have here rather a modern Ganymede or IIylas. The bead of 11 Hadoma s 
Ht. Sebastian has a beauty never to be forgotten, finally the artist went to Rome 
at the call of the banker, Agnstino Chigi, who was the Pope e administrator and 

lEisronv op aht- — V, Ml- — tU. 
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had charge of the papal proper¬ 
ties. ChEgi engaged the Lombard 
painter to work on the decora¬ 
tions of the Vatican, and the 
(alter achieved a great sue etas* 
Even Raphael himself painted 
with 11 Stidoma at (its side as his 
principal collaborator. But if in 
the apartment* *.f the Vatican II 
Sudoma's work is eclipsed by 
that of Raphael, it appears to 
better advantage in some other 
frescoes which he [tainted for 
Chigl himself. Here we cati really 
appreciate the style oF the Lorn- 
bard painter. Chigi f who lived its 
the Canceller!* granted him by 
the Fope^ had constructed n regr- 
ideuce on the other side of the 
Tiber on the occasion of his ap¬ 
proaching marriage with Oct a via 
FiceolomttiL This little palace was later acquired by the Farnese family and is 
today called the Fafntdfuu Adorned on the outside only by some charming 
decorative pilasters, it was the work oflJaldassarc Penizzi. and II Sodom a deco¬ 
rated the banker's sleeping apartment on the first floor with some rather thc- 
alricjl scenes from the life oi Alexander. In one of the panels the subject ren¬ 
dered Ls of more than ordinary irtlerest to l\w. student of art. ITeic 13 Sodoma 
has attempted t< - L tiler pH t again 
with new farms mtd colors Action's 
theme of the marriage uf Alexander 
and Roxannm described by Lucian, 

It is the same sort of thing that 
llolliceltl tfieri to do with Apelles 1 
Calumny. Some erudite: friend of 
Chigis evidently gave H Sodoma 
the details of the figures as found 
in Lucian, and the idea was to paint 
a graphic illustration nf Lucian s 
text. In tire ancient picture the 
composure and ingenuousness of 
Roxfitrna were greatly admired, but 
in the Fresco by II Sodoma Ike 
princess unfastens the shoulder of 
her funic with little restraint. The 
hmt approaches her, while on ihc F , B m R a „h U ci. Tht Three u™^. 

floor I here are little C upids play- <Mawb Cofjdf-} Ciwmi. Y . 
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mg with the arms «'t 

I he conqueror. 

1 41 ter Raphael and 
his pupils rlecpirated 
The lower portico of the 
Farncsha with scenes 
from the story of Psy¬ 
che, but they respected 

II Sodortra's frescoes 
more than those of 
any other painter. The 
character of this man 
is most Intriguing it is 
still difficult to under¬ 
stand him. lie made 
long journeys to see a 
home-race, dabbled in 
chiromancy, and yet 
the Pope made him n 
Knight of the Order of 
Christ and Charles V 
created him a Count 
Palatine, He was Raph¬ 
ael's favorite master 
as well. 

We now come to 
the most eminent art- 
isESOf the century* men 
who had profited from 
the efforts nf every 
school and whose work 
stands out as ihe res tilt 

uf the long development of Italian painting. Cine oE these was the famous 
Raphael, ihc son of a poor painter in Orbinu by the name nf Giovanni Santt 
V'iisiui calls him a /vrmmi msttintata r hue Ms picture* display a style 

and technique that art only mediocre. Raphael aided his father in (he various 
commissions which he executed in the neighborhood of I T him > and was also 
the pupil of another painter who had established himself in (lie district. The 
letter was Tlntotcu della Vile, win* had been one of the foremost pupils of a 
painter id |.I ^ua called Francesco Francia and who in (urn hail studied in the 
sl IL-i ■ - ■ ll uf Leonard’ • and with the early Wnehiui painters. Thus through Fram ia 
and Vile we nml in l Tblno something \ i the si. ySo ol Non hern Italy just at the 
time when Raphaels unusually adaptable character was in process of formation* 
We are uncurtain as to how he came inti - personal contact with Francia. but wc 
know that this was still the case when he was at the height of his fame. In any 
case Raphael ai hr*i deprndud more on I he school nf Francia than mu :im other - 


Raphael. Belrntlml oE Ihv Virgin. 
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The figures of his earliest pictures 
Lave a certain morbid round ness 
ami □! the same lime the l ha meter - 
hi\c force of the schools rT Xcirth- 
cm Italy, Nevertheless, Raphael's 
natural endowment is seen in the 
three works of his youth that have 
been preserved. These are the 
Knight's Dream of Duty and Pleas¬ 
ure in the National Gallery, the 
-St. George in the Louvre and the 
Three Graces at Chantilly. In the 
first a young man is asleep 3 n e 
rather ordinary landscape while on 
Either side appear Pleasure and 
Duty. Tti the St. George in the Lou¬ 
vre we see the trees so typical of 
the Umbrian sc hoy L St George is 
again the ideal of knighthood which 
we find at the court of Urbinn to¬ 
gether witEi a desire to revive the 
classical spirit. The Three Graces 
at Chantilly is a repetition of an 
undent theme; in both painting and 
sculpture are many examples of 
Ms group of three maidens with joined hands (fig. -6), It occurs in Botticelli's 
>prmg, Li lit here they are neurotic Florentine girls.lt is in Raphael's little paint¬ 
ing that we again fim.J the robust beauty of ancient art, a wholesome ideal of 
feminine beauty. 

lie was indeed a fortunate youth, as Frau da called him, to be able to pro¬ 
duce such admirable work at a very early age as welt as assimilate the artistic 
innovations which were imported into Urbino in a rather weakened form. 15 ut 
Im was sonn to be subject to a still more decisive influence in the school of 
iVragmr.. Vasari s account of how his father, noting the unusual talent of the 
son, put him into Pernginu's studio is now discredited, Imt in any case we find 
him there at the commencement of the Sixteenth Century, and from this master 
he learned many things that he was never to forget. His charming picture of the 
Betrothal of the Virgin (thcSpozaJitio), now in the itrera Gallery at Milan, shows 
the stereotyped faces of Peruglnu's characters. Accompanying Mary are the 
maidens of Judah with the affected gestures so typical of (Vrugino and on the 
other side of the Virgin the suitors break their rods and put their hands on 
Joseph's shoulders. These men are still dressed in the hose of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury. The small round temple in the background hears witness to the new archi¬ 
tectural tastes; Bramante might have planned this classical temple surrounded by 
columns and crowned with a central cupola (fig. 227). This extraordinary paint¬ 
ing which bears the date of t 5 o 4 must hare been executed before he left 
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FLp. m Stun-Lti delta Kesniatiira. dccorrtled by Raphael. Tn Ihc riKlti. the School ol A*hens: 
la ihc Ifrlt, ParnftSSm^ fRaphael'A Stnrttt ) Vatican. 

Umbria, when the artist was only twenty-one Years old. He was working at that 
rime in the church *<i !x Francesco at Cita ill Costello* and a si this early picture 
Vasari already notes his progress and the manner in which he refined and im¬ 
proved PerugimVs manner. 11 There is a temple„ the writer remarks, “drawn 
with such love chat it is an admirable thing to see how he practised the solu¬ 
tion of difficulties* 1 perugiuo had already painted a similar temple in the Sisthie 
Chapel (fig, 172), hut it was decidedly inferior 10 the one we see in Raphael's 
Betrothal standing out against the transparent bine skv in the Luminous back¬ 
ground. 

About the beginning of the year 1505 the youthful painter went to Florence 
where he installed himself in a studio »f hts own. Down to this time Hcrrtnce 
had been the great art centre; Perugino T ton T had lrh g. p there before lie became 
famous, and there had as yet been no great painter who was not a Florentine 
either by birch or adoption. Florence was still filled with great works of art, 
although after the beginning ot the Sixteenth Century its artistic treasures no 
linger accumulated as they had before. Here we find Raphael completing a 
certain phase of his artistic career. His contact with the elegance of Florence 
caused his spirit to unfold, and the pupil of Franda and Peruginn painted 
during these four years a series of pictures, principally of the Virgin and Child* 
which still possess a delicacy unsurpassed by any works of art + "We have more 
than a dozen ingenuous figures of the Mother and Child, ideal groups thal are 
admirably painted and are charming representations of maternal affection, ^pace 
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does not permit a descrip¬ 
tion of all of them, and cri- 
ihough they have been 
vulgarized by countless pho¬ 
tographs and ch romps, e ven 
in these we find iomethiag 
ol’lhcir value and idealism. 
Most j.jE them were executed 
cither for the great families 
of the city or for the com¬ 
munities in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The so-cailed Ma¬ 
donna of the Gran Ditea* 
which be painted for the 
Medici family, is still in the 
I'itti ft lace (fig, 2ig), die 
others are now scattered in 
the variou s muse inns uf Eu- 
t 1 •■pc. OnJy one nt these was 
brought to America* tins is 
the Madonna in the Thnnip- 
son Co]lection. Others arc 
in Munich t Petrograd, Ma¬ 
drid and the Louvre. The 
Colonna Madonna is in 
Berlin, and the bcauiiM 
Madonna del Giardlno* at 
\ ienna. Sometimes we find 
the Virgin and Child accom¬ 
panied by two saints alter 
■ *nr-i h-iiirnrr , . Hia h ner of PenicriaQ. 

affairs, kariliad rctur' ^ ftI ^ * vmes Vasari* ' and having arranged his 

baptist and Si VifU T' * '"i 1 wtre he painted a Madonna with John the 

K^JT; T “ ,nChc i-wcW"m, 

U h XS? ^ ,n lhC U,,ke " f ^ ram by Pierpont Morgan an d 

upon Pi^iTnC’st "com mp'I ^ ^'t !llre!l ' 3! '' r,utfid thaE in j 5 d8 Raphael came 

his life. He was brought thercio'c 'm h ™' ^ ^ ^ ° f 

which Julius II was itinrm, f((r T- ' “* l ’ 1C decoration of the apartments 

this Pope did not wish tr, ,IL„ , °’* n P™nal use. It Itns been stated that 

decorated by his „m enemv^h? '' * ^ ^ lhe halts which hatJ bcen 
t hat heliVJ, but we know 

for the apartments on the tl V 1 KltS(,ien be K an t0 n,ake a ™n^mems 

.Hdr quirtcra. The *??\ V Si ”“-' TV ha '' 

! n<s ul,r (on. i,,, , K * P " 1 '“ n!is ' 5 ot tto " 

approximately square^ On two sides are 


F ^7 R ^ , : r,pL nf Uit |1 ' , “W emop, Sappho, 
Arirn.ii>, f tb^rch iuii Ehc pointer himself. Vatican. 
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windowS T and there arc rim its iil the intervening walls, so they are nut very 
sym metrical.. They arc covered by rattier low groined vaults and the lighting is 
not very good for the decorations; doming from Various directions,, the tight 
sometimes makes it difficult to properly appreciate the paintings {fig, 2201. The 
decorations were begun by several artists, Julius II was already an old man. and 
he wished to set' (he work completed as soon as possible. In 1508 Luca Sig¬ 
norelli, framanUno* Pinturicchio, Perugino, Guardi* Lorenzo 1 -otto and a Flemish 
painter, as well as 13 Sodom a and Raphael, all were taking a part in (lie work, 
but the two last were the only ones who remained. It was not long before the 
remarkable value of Raphael's work was recognized which resulted in the re¬ 
moval of most of what the others had done to make room for his paintings, 

tn the first room, that of the Segnattira. wc find the two great allegories 
called the School of Athens and the Disputa, or Glorification of the Christian 
Faith. In the lunettes over the windows are the Parnassus anti the Jurispru¬ 
dence, The idea was to present in a single composition Philosophy, Theology, 
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Science and (hr Arts, all under the supreme protection of the Church. The 
”"" 1 Athens is a large group of the ancient philosophers beneath the Roman 
vaults "I a large stately building. In the centre are Plato and Aristotle; ore is 
an older man holding a book. while (he other is a proud figure in a blue mantle 
with a book against his knee. (Plate XIII.) On the left is another group of phi¬ 
losophy, among them Socrates, whose head has been copied from an antique 
gem. lie emphasizes his syllogisms with a gesture. Lower down another old 
man. Pytlwguras perhaps, writes numerals upon a tablet, while to the right 
v.mr mathematician, Archimedes or Euclid, explains a figure which lie is laying 
■ mt wit., compasses. At..reside of this group are Raphael and Sodoma taking 
part m n discussion. The other personages are not completely identified; the 
k.n^ w.th a sphere is thought to be Ptolemv, and the figure stretched .mt .. n the 

n 1 u may ^ The arrangement of the composition is 

■i.min... ut m (his panorama of human speculation is no peace the 
personage ate all seeking something. Only the old 1 Tito affects a majestic calm 
as Sic points with his linger to the heavens above. 

Uilitarlr rnd T’- ,S 'T* r" lhfl pand l ’I J i K>sit e. where we see the Church 
' , I and h uh £ ' n ' 1 ® wr t ^ 6 rainbow is the Father surrounded hy his 
'\ ' ." >U U '"] ■ , ' SlJ - s witl1 ti,c Mother and the Precursor. Then we see 

Z: :,:;;:,iTh t; *■. *■«. ™ «*, ^» 

and on cirili vn th ^ ^ 1n ® d ’ ini ‘ 1 -mm this group descends the Holy Spirit 
I " ll ‘ of 'arjiius figures contemplates and g|„riL the 

Hos. se above a small altar bearing the initials of Julius II. Here, too we are 
unable l«. identify all ihe persona upr- r ‘ „ ' 1 1 1 

four Doctors of the Western Church T ™ ^ the 

rome. Beside the las. is Cr^orv Jhc G« ™ aT t T' 1 *** Je ’ 

the Franciscan Bonavetittjra^ Dante wi.^his^ao ** ^ umas Aquinas, 

and, most astounding of all, Savonargh who 1? Cr ' JW "’ 1 ra An S elic ° 

* * arti,fl * ho a few years before had been burned 
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as a heretic. They alt seem to be in 
ecstasy, filled with a humble faith 
tn the humanity of Christ which is 
glorified by the Host and I lie dose 
relation between the Church on 
earth and the celestial cohort hi 
the heavens. From the Holy-Spirit 
to the Host upon the altar is but 
a short space which may be easily 
crossed by faith. 

This unity and peace being 
established in the world, the Church 
is the patron of the arts and sci¬ 
ences. On the other two waits we 
see the benign protection dispensed 
by the Church to the most lofty 
activities of mankind. On one side 
is the Parnassus, a charming group 
of Muses about Apollo who plays 
the violin. They a re in a glade where 
gushes the fountain uf inspiration. 

The great poets, ton, are admitted 
to this throngj high spirited Sappho is in the foreground, then Dante, Ariosto 
and Petrarch, who are received among the ancients as were Raphael and II 
Sodoma in the School of Athens (fig. -30)' FUe two frescoes opposite, beside 


Fie, 234. — RilEilirttl. Adam anti Eve, 
Detail of one of ihe vault*. Y*TH *?s, 


the wind-1 w, represent Justinian promulgating his Code and Gregory IX giving 
I hr Decretals to a jurist,. Wc cannot but admire the power of Rome which, 
after a pontificate like that of the second Borgia, had the spiritual resource to 
conceive and realize an artistic composition of such grraincss- 

hroni this room we pass to the Stanza d'Eliodoro. so called because one nf 


iis walls illustrates the punishment of the sacrilegious general of the King of 
Syria who attempted to steal the treasures of the I'emple at Jerusalem. In the 
background is the high priest, Onias. praying at the altar. In front, on the right. 
Hdiudorus k struck down by the heavenly horseman and his two attendants 
with swords, while on the ground lie the golden vessels and oilier booty. As we 
read in Ihe bonk of Maccabees, so here we s--e the ! *rd protecting die sacred 
place and destroying those who would violate it Tn the left a group of women 
representing the Christian people look upon the punishment, while the Pope 
on his throne calmly turns his face away confident of the power which he re¬ 


presents and which will cast down those who attempt to invade his temple 
with force. 

The lunette over the window was also decorated during Julius' pontificate* 
I lere is the miracle of lie I sc a a. I Iris was a very old occurrences but a vivid 
recollection remained uf it at Rome. In the Thirteenth Century a priest, white 
celebrating mass in the church of Bolsena, felt doubts of the real presence of 
the body of Christ in the Eucharist. But as he broke the bread, drops of blond 
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ftr 33 from ii. Raphael represents the 
prodigy wirfi cxtraurdiimry dignity; the 
window firims a sort nf stage approach¬ 
ed by steps, and above ii we see the 
priest of Boiserm celebrating mass with 
Julius II kneeling In attendance, Jiehind 
the latter is his suite and below, a group 
of Swiss guards in variegated garments 
of red and green (fig, 251). 11 cannot be 
denied tha< these compositions, begin¬ 
ning with the School of Athens, follow 
a certain logical order. We have (lie 
unrest of those who sought the truth 
frvm sources not of divine revelation, tht 
triumph of the Hung trod in the conse¬ 
crated Host, the peace of the Church 
protecting the arts and sciences, the 
chastise me nL of her persecutors, like 
Hdiiidonis, and the miracle for those 
whip doubt the dogmas of the Faith. 

Here the cycle really ends, and at 
tliis point a 1 s 11 Julius II died in 1314, 
His successor, leu X, who was the son nfj.orcnzn de Medici, was disposed to 
go cm with tbe Work, So H^phnd continued the decoration of this room. Ex 
1 1 1 1 '' : ‘ ' "" l |r 1,is I "I :! ' lu :|] S" d« Hat*d the tbit laparttnent called the 
Stanza del! Imrndm. On one of the two walls of the Stan/a d Eliodoro which 
still remained, he represented Attila turning back from the gates of Rome at the 
sight -1 St. rotor and St. Raid who came to the defence of the eitv. The Rope 

r i ’ m,,,> . . . U[ "' n IUs whire lo dissuade the invader; indeed, ii is 

Ho- corpulent figure ut I— X himself. The other picture, over the window, 
portrays the divine protection enjoyed by the pontificate. Us symbol is the 
mtrao,l,Mishl™..ri,,rSt. Peter from prison as described in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In both wc find the predominating idea to be the triumph or the 
I af .n > , ,r its u.imh.s and its glorification, The rheme lias neither the phi¬ 

losophy- nor the spirituality to be seen in the frescoes of the Segnatura. 

, . 1 r " u| J* mj > n " 1 havt- been painted by Raphael himself, and. as we 

mi .in,ny ftotu , he only provided the sketches which his pupils worked 

• W |i |, nh ' m Ll lts namr tmm t ^ lL ’ fresco representing the Conflagration 
in the fWgo miraculously extinguished by (he blessing of the I’ope. Nut only 
are 1. p(mtif s protected by the powers of Heaven, but they, too, can work 


Fig. 2J5. Fijipliael Purtniit of a viOUnisL 
(A ccudemta iff „S\ hica.i 


er 

kc 


.._l, . j ■ ■ ••vuT’ung uul T ■ V i_i* H L-ail H ^_a J. 

mr.iccs k o imposition lias mil the admirable proportion seen in the uthc 
rooms we hav^e just described; the figure ** well drawn. Tail maidens iik 
nr / 11 ^ . >rin *' r l " l ' xt * ll P ) ‘ s h the fire; supplicating matrons like Niobe 
, RJr *?*“ '!). an ' 1 OTlc man carrying another upon his back 

buttling Troy & >E '^ cneas rescuing his aged father, A tic liises, from 
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All these compositions in the 
Stanze of Raphael have for centuries 
served as models for historical paint¬ 
ings, for they illustrate the principles 
of the academic style both by their 
good proportion and equilibrium. But 
Raphael like Mozart whom lie resem¬ 
bles in many other respects, while he 
produced works of a sort that are ex¬ 
ceedingly judicious, also composed 
scenes fitted with inspiration. In these 
ably drawn groups will appear a 
figure which might have descended 
from Heaven to enrich the earth with 
a new and immortal form. In the well 
baiancmi scene ..f the Glorificatton - ■ f 
rise Christian Faith, or Disputa, an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful youth points to the 
l Inst with an ineliable smite worthy of 
one of Leonardo's personages. In the 
Scli<> ! of Ai hens another similar youth 
w l 1h white garments is an apparition '■! 
pladd beauty among the philosophers disturbed by the problems of the uni¬ 
verse. In the Parnassus, the while Muse at the side "T Apollo is another worthy 
of a place among the demigods. Sappho, tno T is a beautiful creation, an imper¬ 
ishable type of feminine loveliness. 

Nevertheless, Raphael s historical paintings have been the cause of much 
vulgar and academic imitation in later times. For this reason, w hen the reaction 
finally came against this artificial and academic school of art with Us utter lack 
of spontaneity, the revolutionists called themself 3 're rap ha elites and sought 
their inspiration in the predecessors of Raphael, particularly Botticelli and Fra 
Angelico. But Raphael himself was entirely innocent of the epidemic of bad 
painting which was in imitation of these frescoes, especially in France. To make 
use of his name to combat his imitators is both foolish and unjust. 

While Raphael was painting these apartments under the patronage of 
Julius Ji and Leo he also found lime to execute some easel-pictures, Madon¬ 
nas of great beauty. One which he painted for the church uf S. Maria del 
Rupert □ has been lost since 1615; another, called ilic Madonna or FfliUgno, is still 
in the Vatican Gallery; while the Madonna del Peace at Madrid was ordered its 
a testimony in a miraculous cure. The Sistine Madonna at Dresden is a marve¬ 
lously beautiful Virgin between two curtains and at her feet arc Pope Sixtus 
and Sl Barbara. Two cherubs lean upon the frame at the bottom. U is an 
academic work, it is true, but what could be more charming? Succeeding gen¬ 
erations have never wearied of their admiration for this gentle figure. Like 
Leonardo's Last Supper, even its chronio reproductions preserve something of 
the spirituality 7 of the original 



Fit;, 2313, Raphael. Portrait ui a CarJinnl- 
fPrmfoj Maoaih. 
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TuR- 237. Raphael. Portrait of Gmliano di? 1 Medici, 


This Is the real Raphael* the 
painter of the stanze and the Ma¬ 
donnas, whom even we modems 
stall hold in lhe highest estimation. 
Hut during the last years of his life 
his emotions led him to attempt to 
excel his previous work in a style 
to which he was little suited. He 
sometimes imitated the grand man¬ 
ner of Michelangelo, but the result 
was somewhat theatrical. This is the 
case with the celebrated Rearing of 
the Cross* now at Madrid, and it is 
true to some extent of the Trans¬ 
figuration, the picture he was work¬ 
ing on at the lime *'lhh death. But 
lor all that, what an inspiration it 
.still hi nlds for its! Above is Christ 
radiant among the clouds and in 
the presence cl Moses, Elias, Peter 
and John, Beneath, the other apos¬ 
tles look upward, in wonder i hough 
they cannot see the apotheosis rjf our Lord. One possessed of a devil is just 
recovering his rig In mind, while his mother, a vigorous Human matron with 
heavy tressrs uf hair, points lo the 
miracle. (Plate XIV and fig, ^41.) 

I Yum this period of Raphael s 
maturity also date the decorations, 
of the harnessna executed for Agos¬ 
tini Ghigi We recall thaE El HfitJo- 
fwi had already done some work on 
this villa. In the loggia, or portico, 
openjrig on the garden Raphael 
[tinted a fresco of Galatea lleeing 
in her shell from Polyphemus as 
described in the verses of Politian, 
and above in the vault, scenes from 
the myth of Cupid and Pay die 
(figs, and 2JJ). Tn the Vatican 
Raphael also decorated the galleries 
011 the court of S. Dartiaso which 
IhhJ been constructed by Bramante, 
as we have noted in the preceding; 
chapter (fig, 191 j. Raphael and his 
pupils covered the walls and vaults 

. , 1- _ , . , „ , rTg. 23 R RaphnpC r PwrErait ol CosHellnne. 

wKh dej I cate arabesques, birds and (tamnj 
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Fiff. 23D. — Raphact. Portrait of himself . Fig, 210. -- Rrtphnel, PftrUfflil of La FflftiJlrini. 

fU/ftti GattaryJ Fuamotci, (Ufltet GafUn?.) Florence. 


flowers l n a new decorative style which was almost worthy of the great days 
of classical art. 

An important series of portraits also belongs to the same period. That of 
Julius II and die one ot Leo X with two cardinals are in Florence; there 
is the one of a cardinal in the Prado at Madrid k a rather drawn face of much 
delicacy with its white forehead and thin lips. Then we have the portrait of 
his friend Baldassare Castiglionc, the author of the Cortigiano, a true manual 
of gallantry of the Italian Renaissance (ftg r 2jB) T and one of his mistress, the 
famous Fomarina* of which he painted several copies (fig. 240). Last of all there 
is the marvelous Violinist in the gallery of 5 . Luca al Rome (fig. 135)* as well as 
the portrait of himself; a pah: thin face (fig. 239) with an almost feminine deli¬ 
cacy. In this last wc discern the sensitive spirit. Although he did not torment 
himself in his work, he produced such a large quantity that it would have been 
sufficient to utterly weary a man of much greater strength. He died on Good 
Friday, the anniversary of bis birth p at the early age of thirty-six years and was 
buried in the Pantheon, the ancient Roman building which hart been trans¬ 
formed 1 no«a Christian church. A few years agi* the tomb was opened in order 
to restore the Inscription, and his bones were us delicate as those of a child. 

His pupils followed in his footsteps, but without cither the genius or good 
taste of the master* Even when they worked at his side and developed his own 
themes, there was a vast difference in the coloring of the portion executed by 
Raphael and that painted by his pupils. That which seems noble and brilliant at 
his hands is transformed into something dry and lacking in feeling when it is 
the work of Giulio Romano* the unfortunate 1 ‘enni or even Giovanni da Udine or 
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Perino del Vaga T In but one 
respect were these last two 
the worthy successors of 
Raphael, in stuccowork and 
fanciful Ornamentation of 
the sort which the master 
planned for the loggie uf 
the court of 5,- Damaso. Gio¬ 
vanni da Udine decorated 
another story lying on the 
same court in a manner at 
once original and graceful. 
Per in o also ornam e n ted with 
the same motives the stair 
way of the Palazzo Doria at 
Genoa; it is a symphony of 
color, for the delicate lines 
and the panels fill the vault 
with a luminous covering of 
figures and flowers. But 
when they attempt some¬ 
th bg m ore a m b i 11 o u s 
Giulio Romano did in the 
Palazzo del To at Mantua^ 
they deserve all the con¬ 
tempt with which they were 
regarded by Michelangelo's 
associates who considered 
as “an opprobrium unwor¬ 
thy of a great master 1 " the 
PiR.-211. - R.ipUm-3, DctnJ] of tlLe TraiLSiliRurjiti^n. fimtn of the G ■nfiagratiuil 

1 frjerfi'cflJi Catffihrji,/ of the Borgci in the Vati¬ 

can, This was the npparl- 
ment which wns caitrcly decorated by Kapha el’s pupils. 

Rome learned magnihcetice, even in painting, from Michelangelo who was 
neither a painter nor desirous -Tbeing Mtie. Only once, the time when he es¬ 
caped from Rome after a quarrel with the Pope and passed some months in 
l-lorcncc, did he begin some pa ini mgs m tEie Palace of the Signorfa, and these 
were never com pletcd* After shat he paid no attention to painting until he was 
compelled to undertake the decoration nt theSistinc Chapel Only one painter 
seems I- have (tillitemced his spirit, and that was the restless Luca Signorelli, 
As so often occurs in history, the only record we have of their friendly relations 
is the unpleasant circumstance oE a law-suit which Michelangelo instituted 
against Signorelli to recover some money he had loaned him. Nevertheless 
Signorelli was the precursor of Michelangelo in painting, and wc must at least 
mention his name before passing on to a discussion of the Sistipe Chapd even 
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Fijjft. 2il 4 Ltid 213. Luca Stanorclli. Details oE the ^Stspel of Orvicio, 
ParEron Gf the Pe*ufreetJon of Cite Defld srccl the picture oF tFie Antichrist, 


eii 51 > general a survey as ilris. Signorelli was fn^m Cortona on the border oI' Tus 
carty, at hr5 art belongs (m I i'-rence, Me went to Mimic Oil veto belore 11 Sudn- 
ma, but bis best work is round in Orvieto in the chapel of the cathedral which 
Fra Angelico began and never completed. On the walls of this chapet we find all 
the genius of bigoorellL There is fury and trembling* tormented and contorted 
figures closely Inter mingled in frenzy* Mis subjects, almost all apocalyptic* are 
just those which would inspire a nature like his* We see the Last Days of the 
Mundane Dispensation, the Romp and Fall of Antichrist, the Resurrection of 
the Dead arid the Destruction uf the Reprobate. The atmosphere is usually one 
of luminous gniy from which <hc figures stand out sharply. The: diawltig is 
masterly, and the groups are lull of life, Signorelli could set a multitude Ln mo¬ 
tion with a force which, though it vvas so mew hat neurotic, was sc 131 superior lo 
anything that had been done down to his time (figs, 242 and 243). 

In his small rasd-pictures Signorelli was als^ able to conceive amt execute 
Ids themes hi a grand manner and without offending the eye by his delays. We 
can readily see that such a painter would attract the interest of a man like 
Michelangelo and that the tatter would not forget him when lie came to paint 
subjects 1 >f a similar character on the walls of the Sistiue ChapeL This is very 
evident when vve compare the backgrounds of some of the pictures of both 
paintcis 244 and 245) in which we lind a similar subject and a landscape 

of rocks. The youthful John the Baptist taking off his sandal in Signorelli's 
picture is substituted En Michelangelo^ work by a group of youths such ns wv 
find with the Virgin and Child in another painting of Signorelli at Florence. 

Ir is true that in Michelangelo'S Holy Family there as a familiarity and al 
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feci ion which we do not find in Signo¬ 
relli's work; nevertheless it is 3 me rest¬ 
ing to note that the only authentic 
easel-picture we have by Michelangelo 
reminds us so strongly uf Signorelli. 
Wl \ 11 e Raphad was d e c 0 r n t i n g i he 
apartments of Julius II, Michelangelo, 
shut up in another part of the Vatican, 
was working like a Titan on the fres¬ 
coes of the Sistine Chapel* lH It was in 
the year 150S/' according Lo Vasari, 
il thdt Bramantc, the friend and relative 
of Raphael of Urbina, seeing that the 
Pope favored Michelangelo, persuaded 
his Holiness Mint he should in memory 
of his unde Sixtus IV paint the vault 
or the chapel which he had construct¬ 
ed in the palace... But Michelangelo, 
considering the work great and diffi¬ 
cult and taking into account the little 
practise he had in color p sought every excuse imaginable to avoid I he task 
and proposed that Raphael should do the work- But the more excuses Michel- 


Fiji. 2*1. — Signorelli. MAdotfU and Child 
withJfttiFi the Ltaplisl. ffierttn 


angelo made, the more the desire of the Pope increased: Vasari goes on tc.i 
say that, instigated by Oramante, Julius IE was on the point of becoming much 
irritated with Mi chela ngelo when the latter resigned himself to his fate and un¬ 
dertook the work. Hie Sistine Chapel is a large rectangular hall 133 feet long 
and 45 feet wide (fig. 246). h had been built during die previous century, and 
the predecessors of Julius I E hud already taken much interest in decorating it. 
The chancel and the tribune for the choir still have the handsome Fifteenth 


Century screens and balustrades with 
which we are already familiar. The 
walls, too, are decorated with frescoes 
of the Quattrocento up as far as the 
springers of the vault. Now the ques¬ 
tion was how to treat the great barrel- 
van It which was some eighty feet high 
and broken by lunettes. 

Michelangelo divided the vast sur¬ 
face artificially by means of arches and 
cornices In perspective rising from (he 
walls. These arches and the two cor¬ 
nices divide She ceiling into sections 
containing the various cam positions. 
In the central spaces are scenes taken 
from early days of the world- Nothing 
could be more appropriate lei decorate 
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Fig, 24S, The Slsltno Chapel. Vatican. 


the great vault than the story of the Patriarchs. First we see the Creation, God 
separating light from darkness, putting life into Ada nr „ drawing the woman from 
Adam's side as lie sleeps. (Hate XVI and fig, 147 )* The scenes of the first 
sin and the expulsion from Paradise follow; then come the Flood and Noah's 
drunkenness. These panels are divided from one another by <ho arches, but 
the architectural features are enlivened by the nude figures of pensive youths 
who represent mankind contemplating the course of history (figs. 24# to 251), 
Lower, between the lunettes of the arches, are prophets and sibyls alternating 
with 1 me another. These symbolize those great men and women who foresaw 
the supreme event, the redemption of the world (rum sin. Each of these is a 
r.ilossal figure, such us only Michelangelo could imagine, seated on cither side 
□f the vault Isaiah, still a young man, points to his head with one hand and 
neat by the Crimean Sibyl* an old woman, reads from a great book which rest* 
upon her lap. Jeremiah, with bowed head resting on his hand, appears plunged 
in hitler reflection, while Daniel compares the Scriptures and foresees the crim¬ 
ing of the Messiah ^fig. 25:), Another gigantic form is that of the young Delphic 
Sibyl who alsn pensively reads the future in an open scroll. 

In the remaining spaces on either side of the wind- iw* Michelangelo painted 
other biblical scenes, a whole world of tragic personages, Minor Prophets, 
Jewish heroes* all inspired of God. 

Four weary years the artist spent in tins hall, often obliged to do his w ork 
over again ow ing to his lack of experience in the art of fresco-painting. He was 
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Fig. 211 l4klicianK£J0. Crc-nUnu of bmh. Sislinc Chapel. Vatec*n. 

n■ i t familiar with the Homan lime and plaster, and he had already completed a 
portion nflhe vault when the frescoes began to be covered with a salty coating 
and it became necessary to set up the scaffolding again- Only a few intimate 
friends were permit led to view the progress of the work. The Pope, “who was 
fretful and impatientoften came to see with his ow n eyes how it was coming 
on. it was on account of this chapel that the latter deferred the work on Ins 
own tomb which Michelangelo had already commenced and which will be 
discussed in the nest chapter* The bitter experience of the artist is reflected in 
the sincerity and profound melancholy which predominates in this series of 
frescoes. Not only had he the difficulties of his art to contend with,, but also 
material I resources were sometimes lacking, as the Pope was at war with the 
French. Twice he was obliged to suspend work, and on one such occasion he 
went to Rome to complain to the Pope. Vasari says that tn his old age he still 
suffered from the effects of the position lie was obliged v* assume while paint¬ 
ing the flat top of the vault. Michelangelo himself in one of hi* sonnets recalls 
the painful task ; 

My twirrf turns up to Avarrn ; mp nape fails in* 

Fbted on m# spin?: mg tor*n&t-fyarw 

Gran s jW? II ftnrp ; a rich emitroidery 

BtCtearS my face from /.•rtifh-rfropa thick and Shift- 

He told Giovanni da Fistula, the friend to whom he dedicated the sonnet* 
that he must defend his painting am! the honor of fits mime ns he himself was not 
a painter. But the vault ■ if the S 1 st Inc Chapel needs no apologist; Rome and all 
the world have unanimously acclaimed the work one of the greatest triumphs 
of mankind. 

The chapel was opened on Alt Saints Day, 15 ia, on which Julius U wished 
celebrate a pontifical mass then-. Vasari records some interesting stories at 
conversations between Mir lurking do and the terrible Pupe after Its inauguration. 
The latter wanted it to be enriched still more with bright col urn and touch es 
of gold, to which the arris I replied that the patriarchs and prophets portrayed 
there were not ricfci but had become lv ity men because they despised wealth* 
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More than twenty years Inter Michelangelo again resumed his work in the 
Sistinc Chapel where, at the command i>f a Pope Df the Faraese family, he 
decorated the great altar-wall where I'erugino had already painted scenes trom 
the life of Moses- These smalt compositions seemed like miniatures beside the 
great figures on the vault. Here Michelangelo had portrayed the beginnings of 
mankind, so on this wall he resolved to present the linal act of the great human 
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lr^gr-il\, the Lost Judgment On this he worked six years atid completed il 
iri 1 54** The tr-unpositfon is a magnificent tiuncepiitm. Above, in the centre, the 
somewhat after the manner of the andem Jupiter, appears in Ins might 
rLlisit, B hand ti . judge the unrighteous who nre grouped in cluster much ns 
i,a " te imaging them. Colossal i%wes imploring grace, they** dismayed by 
,hftt S**® 15 .1 Umne majesty (fig. 153). Below, Charon ferries a group nf the 
damned over the dark stream. Beside Christ is the Virgin in an attitude of sup- 
pluintr-m. and upon her the Titans near by h* their gare. Only she can intercede 
("f them with the Lord of Heaven and Earth. Above, groups of angels bra, 
(he symbols ol the fusion which they present to the Saviour, as though rc- 
rnunbng H.m that evcnllis great saorifice had not been sufficient to redeem 
these tnaiftigjhle dinner. 

From the first the Li* judgment did not enjoy the unanimous success 
whUh had met with the painting# of the vault of the Sistine Chapel. From 

U : miC A . tebn<J Wr ' jte l " Micb ^^ h, terms that arc almost insulting. ‘T 
iintc, u is ituc. she most shatnelrss and immodest things, but in veiled and 
decent wwds; while you treat so lofty a religious subject without anveh.thing 

w hatever, bonus nnd angels appear like node human being. Thus Aretfuo. 
and .1 » 1 1 rolable that -Similar protests from other# led the artist to cover some 
ol the gates wuh mantels or bits of clouds, such as that of Jesus and perhaps 
even the Vy She latter seems to have been originally drawn in such a 
numm-r as i<> be represented without drapery 

-IW.V u. Jui j B ,„ ont V M1 , b the sm(ikE 

IT?,. , ,V r ‘ tai ™ d - °» ™»l. Its color h. S endure,1 

oukI, better cud these fiescue. nurt- mmt lle am „ d ,, c llf tta ^ Tht . 
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Michelangelo. Details of ttus vault u-l tlse SiStiac Chapel. HcmiK* 

A. The Fourth Day of rhe CreuiiDn. H, A Jam receding life from the finger til tied 
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gigantic figures of the 
com pcis it ion are not as 
sympathetic as those of 
the vault. The la Iter are 
filled with the most lofty 
sentiment and are mure 
pleasing; also they have 
much more variety- in the 
Last Judgment but one 
note is struck, that of the 
magnified 1 in man body. In 
lus Last years the sculptor 
thought of little else than 
the human form* the per¬ 
fect machine of muscles, 
hones and tendons. Every 
element is excessively de¬ 
veloped, and as in the 
frieze ofPeigamutn the gi¬ 
gantic figures of the Last 
Judgment are abstract be¬ 
ings which have no place 
in actual life, 

Tli spite of widely dif¬ 
fering opinions, the Last 
Judgment and the vault 
i if the Sistine Chapel con¬ 
stituted the point of de¬ 
parture of a school of 
painters who were to be 
preoccupied with the same 



Fir, EG*. — MiclielGPRelo. CfrHst in ihe Last 
(Xisi I fie Chapel.} 


human note. 

The stone things which we have already noted of the cult of Raj haul may 
be equally well repeated here. Michelangelo, and lie alone, was responsible for 
Ins own work, and it is also in the field of painting that the ^istine Chapel and 
the I^ast Judgment constitute the culminating point nf the efforts of a uunibcr 
uf generations uf artists. 

He was, however, more fortunate in his pupils than was Raphael- His 
friend and confidant, Sebastiano del I'iombo, was a good artist in every respect- 
Vasari himself, Dctmcnichino and the famous Caravaggio who was Ribera's 
master, all of whom w-e shah treat in our discussion of the origin of baroque art, 
owe 1 something to Michelangelo. The reason for this superiority rests in the fact 
that he worked alone; he did not educate his pupils by having them do part 
of his work as did Raphael. The artists who tame into Michelangelo's orbit 
were obliged trj form a personality uf their own; the master was to them the 
su prem e m•'dc l, and n ■ it a painter wht un they slav i s!i ly E nutated. 
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Fisf. 251.- Andrea del Sarto, Portrait of hIntfloEF, Flfir 555. An drea del S ar to, Portrait 

fAMoFTaJ Gallery.} of Ms wife, ffrerrfoj Ma rmn>. 


Wliilt? the Woman painters remained ifetinlldy committed to this academic 
-md theatrical style, entirely preoccupied with the magnificent,, there were at 
Florence and I'atma a number n| artists In whose delicate work wc find a reac- 
cion against ihc K^man school One of these was a Tuscan, Andrea del *artu, 
who carried on the spirit or Florentine art unaffected by the Roman school, He 
was the pupil id .l certain Pier 11 di (. ositno who in turn had derived his inspira¬ 
tion from Botticelli and Verrocchio. The son of a tailor, Andrea d Angelo dl 
I lane csf.kii was kio-wn □ 11 Ids life as del Sarto ;Jig. 3^4]. He began 11is career on 
Mir ircsciies of Mu- i. artnehtc convent and afterward painted a large number of 
beautiful Madonnas which are more delicate and Florentine in typo than those 
ifi Raphael. His dolors are sfumato but without mannerism. His work has a 
delicacy of feeling often productive of the utmost charm. He always followed the 
.sanio feminine type, a rather popular one, which was that of his own wife (fig¬ 
ures and 2h6) ¥ Lucreiia, in almost every feminine figure he painted. 

\ asarl who was his contemporary, recounts the life of the artist at great 
length. I Ic appreciates the value of his work and rekites in a somewhat confused 
manner .i number of biographical dm ails u Inch he considered Important. Andrea 
di-l Sarto, according to him. would have been the foremost painter of his period 
irhc had not displayed ti certain tiinidtiy of spirit which caused him to tack the 
magnificence of other painters. Ry these the w riter evidently refers to Michel- 
angolo and his pupils. \ asari also expresses his regret that Andrea did not 
remain long enough in Rome to learn the style of Michelangelo. To Vasari, 
Rome in the middle ol the Sixteenth Cenitiry was the greatest school of art. 
Bur we must not place too much dependence upon poor Vasari, who has been 
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so badiy treated by the Pre- 
raphaelites arse! other modern 
critics who cannot forgive Ins 
friendship Tor Michelangelo. 

Hie same writer also dells us 
of Andrea del Sarto's journey 
to Frdnce 1 the reception he 
received from Francis 1 , and 
i ■ f h is ret urn, m \a 1 e ham csi ck 
hy the letters of Iris wife. 

We- learn further of huw on 
his arrival in Florence he 
squandered the money en¬ 
trusted to him by Live King 
of I-’ranee. 

The painter's wife seems 
to have been a very modern 
type, the typical wife of an 
Eirtist, capricious and hard do 
please. She was able to domi¬ 
nate Iter husband further as 
Ids favorite model. Indeed,, 
ihis constant repetition is 
rather wearisome, but on the 
other hand the coloring is 
very beautiful; the folds of 
the drapery are gracefully 
combined and the composi¬ 
tion of his groups is most 
charming. When he set his 
figures in a land sea pe t we 
sec in the surroundings 

die ineffable- tenderness which wo find in Raphael. In the Prado at Madrid is 
a group of the Virgin and sail its at the foot of a hill on the top of which is a 
village. 11 is twilight and one looks sit ifcie sky to see the stars which arc about 
to come out. Lie !$ a marvelous colorist who came tori late; even Raphael had 
nl in nd i me- 1 h is sereni t \ * ■ T ma n i srr. 

Truly, he was the last Florentine painter. He lived all his life in Florence 
and other parts uf Tuscany except for his sojourn in France, As vve see him 
working in the monastery of Vatlombrosa or the neighboring convents* we seem 
in behold an artist of the quattrocento- Mis frescoes in the monasteries of Flor¬ 
ence constitute a long aeries which captivates the mind of the beholder. It is as 
though the old spirit of the Florentine fresco-painters bad again come so life 
filled with the optimism oft lie Sixteenth Century. Hut Andrea del Sarto was the 
last one. Florence, too, became Roman, and by the end of the century the 
fatherland itself was no- lunger the place for a truly Florentine spirit. 


Fl%. 9Tk 3. — Andre a JvS Sarto. V train and Child, 
(l Hatter #.) Flcibemte. 
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We have proposed in 
this chapter to make at leasi 
a brief survey of the Italian 
painters of the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury with the exception of 
those of Venice to whom an¬ 
other chapter will be devoted. 
Space does not permit the 
mention al~ many artists of 
the local schools, but we must 
at least refer to one talented 
painter at Parma whose art is 
i'u 11 of delicacy and charm. 
This was Antonio Allegri, 
bettor known as O i rreggi c ? 
after the town in which he 
was born. Both in his activity 
and the briefness *if his career 
he may be compared with 
Raphael- He was the great 
painter of children. Unlike 
Michelangelo, who transform^ 
ed his men into giants, Cor¬ 
reggio in ok delight in the 
rounded f irms of bis angels 
and was especially acute in catching tlic personality of little children. F_vcn in 
liis men and women there is something childlike, and he even went so tar as to 
paint J“hn the Baptist ns an androgynous being in his large picture of the 
Madonna and saints in the Parma Gallery, lie was charmed by the soft glowing 
flesh of children and women. Just as Rdbens affects lax figures, Correggio, on 
the contrary, accentuates curves, making them like those of a child and without 
■ft-h rung the muscles, Wes and sinews. We might say that In's ideal figure is 

r5 ( ^ l,M ^ a 1 I^Ld, blit raihcr that nt the feminine which exists in the 

child, 

^ miSl ,[ll|i ,,|,r - time wb^n -Mi chclaugelo at Route was exaggerating the 
i li i M■ l i* 'Tiii ,sm ^ transIhjrrnlBj^ saints and angels into giants, this delicate painter 
■o .it jis.s Wsis il-mg^thf opposite, EIc wnuid soften the curves of the human 
\ am Mirn ln> s.ori^ and angels Intu soft rosy figures. Their hands and feet 
,in rni , i harming p in till liis work we find a strange abandon. It is nut the 
it. i'-nsau< alni'-^t tragic will of Titian and Giorgione, but rather an admiring 
nnd vague desire which would be satisfied almost by touch- 

I hs adorn* .s admirable. When Titian saw his frescoes at J’arraa he » 
“? to have remarked: “If 1 were not Titian, | would want to he Correggio." 

onh» second journey to J, ab - stopped a ^ of weeks in ft™* 
and secured or] hihp J\ a small picture by Correggio, and it is probable that 
11 W ' ,S thr ,ugl1 th: “ *= l>^ve today in the Predo at Madrid two paint- 


Fl^. 25T.—ConeggiD, Noll me Iqit^crc, 
(Ptoutaj Maimid. 
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FifiS. 258 acid 2-®,— Correggio. Two arlfitfs, Details of the dome oC the Cathedral. P.ihma. 


ings by the same artist. They might have been pom ted with fragrant essences. 
Tilt- landscape of the ;Yo/f mefangeiv in the Prado (fig. 2^7)15 one n[ marvelous 
rainbow tones. The fair Magdalene, dressed in yellow brocade, is on her knees 
before the youthful gardener in whom there is also a childlike delicacy. Curreg- 
gio died in 1534 while he was still a young man* As he was not yet forty, the 
extent of his works is somewhat limited; still he had found time tu execute the 
nither ambitious decoration of the dome of the cathedral .of Parma a o 4 a. num¬ 
ber of other paintings in the same church, such ah the singular C ronation .-f 
the Virgin (fig. sool. In the dome he portrayed the Ascension, and the theme 
c--old hardly have been rendered with more originality. The hemispherical sur¬ 
face is transferred into a great choir of angels apparently rising as far as the 
eye can reach (figs. 25* and 25$). We see thousands of childrens' forms inter* 
mingled* becoming ever smaller as they recede in the distance. Above are Jesus 
and Mary, who are to be distinguished by little more than their white robes, 
[he dome at Parma was Ihe model of a long series of baroque decorations tu 
Which the illusion of a great open space is attempted. In his pictures which are 
not of a religious character we note a pronounced appeal to the senses. These 
have been very highly esteemed, and ever since the Sixteenth ternary there has 
been much rivalry in acquiring them; indeed, they have even been cut up and 
destroyed. The Danae in the Eorghese Gallery* the Antiope tn the Louvre, the 
Ganymede, and the lo t Formerly in Vienna and now recovered by Italy, are all 
tanuius (fig. I hey have had a mure varied history than almost anv works 

of art and have always been of unusual interest to the critic* because of their 
singular esthetic qualities. 

litre we will end our brief survey ol Sixteenth-century Italian painting. We 
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hnve been ubligrij to pass over famous names without even mentioning tlicm, 
Lind could devote only i-i fnv par«’igrsiphs to such uutstsinijing figures as Ji^phael, 
Uonardo and Correggio. It may be felt that there is a lack of proper proportion 
Ix-iwccn the amount of spate dedicated to die great masters and that devoted 
I., thr more primitive ones or the baroque. Hut in addition iu the difficulty of 
ileciding just how- much space to apportion to each one, it must be remembered 
tli.it this is after all a very gene fa 1 work and it L necessary to present to the 
reader all the important problems which have arisen in the history of art. 

In the field "f painting we should include miniatures and Ceramic art. Uy the 
Sixteenth-century printing had become a great industry and the i Hum mated 
manuscripts became rarer and began to disappear. Xi u rthelcss the art was not 
entirely abandoned in fevoruf printing, though the latter, nf course, pot books 
inh. the hands of a much larger number of people. The old manuscript book 
with its miniatures would be regarded by its possessor in a way that he would 
never fed about a printed book. Men like the Duke of U rhino and the SToreas 
continued i„ have miniatures painted for their favorite books. Of tiie former it 
IS well known that he boasted that he did nut have a single printed book in his 
library. One of his most interesting manuscripts, now in the Vatican Library, is 
I hr Bestiary with i I lustra lions on the margins which are ascribed to Raphael 
ffig. 21.21, Miniatures were also required fur the great antiphonies and other 

books r,jr thc churcl1 d, Jtrs the printing-presses were as vet unable tu 

produce. Ill esc large volumes are sometimes splendidly illustrated. Perhaps the 
last great miniaturist of Europe was the famous Giulio Ciovio who ill astro ted 
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books for Charles V and v?ho | 
was responsible for the com¬ 
ing of El Greco to Spain. 

Daring this period the 
press also produced many 
exquisite books. This was the 
great century of printing, es¬ 
pecially in Italy- These were 
the great days of the Vene¬ 
tian and Paduan printers who 
were not only artists but 
scholars as well. They always 
sought the purest texts which 
gave their books a decided 
advantage over the manu¬ 
scripts, for the latter were lull 
uf errors which hail escaped 
lhe copyist- The title-page 
was usually adorned with a 
border cut in box-wood, and 
the same was true of Lhe 
headings of the chapters. A 
new art had begun which 
was destined to achieve 
triumphs, so we can 
do less than note Sts 
in this work, 

Another art connected 
with painting is that of ce¬ 
ramics, which was an im- 

portant out in Italy during the Sixteenth Century. The principal potteries 
were in the cities ah mg the Adriatic* Rome produced very little, and the I I't- 
emines imitated the pottery of Valencia, Spain. But at Rimini, Urbino, l orli, 
Cessna and especially at Fatima, the potteries produced fountains and large 
plates decorated with colored figures in imitation of the scenes of Raphael s 
paintings and those of Ids pupils. The most typical ware of (he Italian Sixteenth- 
century is that of Faenra although it has no very great artistic value. It was useless 
to attempt ,,n plates and with glum the effects produced by monumental paint¬ 
ing. We find this work abounding in yellows and blues and rather lacking in clear 
reds, so the color scale is somewhat monotonous. Only occasionally is a tmly 
decorative effect achieved. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Sixteenth Century 
workers in ivory and enamel, it is already foreshadowed that these arts are 
doomed to be supplanted by the products of the industrialism of a later period. 


Fs^ Mt« — CurreRfiln. Sd, 


Summary. Rome Is the centre Of Italian painting in the Sixteenth Ceatttry. wHH the 
tton of that of me Venetian school which developed independently, X Iw artists we. t : Q ^ t | lc 
Florentines end timbriuns. hue men who worked outside of their "■««Ledovico 
case with Leonardo will, went to Milan and spent u Rood part of tus Ills at the court ol 
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thiiirz.il. He was always pruning new undErtaklngs. AI Milan he painted the famous Last Supper and 
the virgin ol the Rocks. l r pnn Iiee return td Florence he pninled [lie pnrtFhit i>\ the QlocOfidii, He 
then went to Rnime where In Ills incessant desire to perfect llE* technique he completed jidbie nE the 
pictures nt the last period of Ins life. His Milanese pupils were hisiuccesSons, pUrticuiurly Luini 
wliu painted tin? frescoes of Saronno and many Other beautiful works. also Tt Rcsdoma. The latter 
came En Tuscany irom LumbBirdy nud seltled in Siena wbcrftht f^bltKd Itlfi vigor o! bis ndtiw 
province wllh The technique learned from Leonardo, Later he was brought to Rcime by Agostlno 
Chipl, the papal bunker, end collaborated with Raphael in the detOriltirm dr tFie palftceuow Chlled 
the Famesina. Fie also ihd some work in Ihv Vatican- Tlie frescos of the latter palace, however, 
ure ninttiJy the work nl Raphael who continued them at a tic order til JuFms II. Raphael was tk>m III 
L-rbmn. he acquired something id rhe spirir rtf I.Anmardo through the teaching of a Bolognese paint ct 
named Fr.inetu. Ha sonn entered Perugian's school, and at the age of twertty-flve he settled in 
Florence. Frurh this period «d hi* early Eite we have a serins oE mnstErpiecea. largely Madonnas 
and saints. At Roma he directed the decoration ol some of the rtpflrfmerits In the Vatican painted 
n number of marveldHfl portraits und executed IWO forge pictures called the Bearing oE the Crui* 
and Hie TrunsFiguration, on which he wan nt work when he died, HH pupils were QlulLo Romano, 
F-'fliril, Perpcni d*q Vug* und .1 nufllber id {filter* wJn> Followed Raphael's style but lucked the exqui- 
silc grace of the muster While Raphael was decorating these EipartniesTtS, Michelangelo, mttch 
idguiiisl Ids will, was paint lug e I ic vault af I Fir: Sistinf Chap^t. The I ratter did not consider hEmsell fl 
P-ilnler: In Addition In the frescos o! Hie Slstint L'liapcl we know only*if one essel-palnting, now 
in the Hffizi. tind the frescos In? Eiegim with Leonardo In the Pa I ace of the SlgnortH at Florence. 
Many yearn later he hIkm painted bis fomous Lust Judgment on the rear wall of Ihe SMStine Chapel, 
where we find his caagEeratad manner still ro^re accentuated, Her* the tinman body is magnified 
and strained and tli* mtttcte#overdeveloped. Hh pupils imitated bis style but did uol have the inan- 
n i‘i isnfc^ m'tii In Raphael's school. In the meantime we find at Florence a nil Parma the delicate 
I'.ilnlinqs ut Andrea dal Surtn ami Correggio. Tfie latter lays particular stress upon childlike beau- 
!y. fJiiring the -Sixteenth Century Italy also produced n number of interesting miniatures, particu¬ 
larly in ihe flnHphouies aud ntiier hooks used in Ihe choirs of bFse ctiurcbes. The putterieS of FflCNFu 
and. Urbino Eurnr'-d out n ware Hint is very distinctive. Bulb the forth* and colors of this work are 
in ifflitntlon of the paintings nl Raphael and his pupils. 

Hlhlta^rapliy. - H- Hohmf i The Lifr of Lronardo da Vinci, 1003. M. HcnzrNh: Leonardo cla 
l r iftti r tfer bettk*r>Farttlier imdpiwtAttM. B. Ueheksos^ The NorfA ffafwn Poiriers of the fri?- 

fwiisnnce. ItHlJ. — M.i*m a-WALOi ■ Leonardo tin ilnch Hs*Sl, - U, yp,iiu_Es; Ldtitiarrt (t* Vinci, fFflTJ, 
W. VOS Sfintm: Leonardo da Vinci, |«(Q r -E- Mbsxx; Leonard & Vind. im— Peuoaf* : i^omini 
da E incL— T/aitd de ta peiitiuf^i. 11X10, Lit. Rxv.UFSiujM-MiJLi.rF.!^; Leu nuiriiihctits (ft! f-danard dv Viti- 
a\ IHhI. - Dr 1 Mt*wn : NcodrCt' Aliantica. Hill. £ j, ^tlou-es: Leonard dr Vinci\ LSiSF.— ti, CarLOVAn: 
Leonardo da UnCL IIH'I — F.. AUcC lhott: Leonardo da Vinci, IEH3-I. E. MaljujuJXV V alevky r Pi Mori 
iotnhardi ifrt Quattrocento, IMS. U. Wiejjj^msOs: Bernardino tit ini, H-hH. P. GauttiiIeK ! i-uini. I SOI. 
i}. I- pizzt^s. t.' Art # lia tin no del Rinnidmento . Gtapa/wi £kizii> |Sh l. A. \\kel pj : if-rV^za and H Qrbe 
Maters Giutiqnnl MtQhio Haiti, IB?0,- H. Cl^t: f Jtormnt Antonio The Mit" and the 

Winter. l!iH5. M r Ci -1 ■ ftwcll: fjicrt Si#nmellL IBM, [■, Me* tx: Jftjpfl pel, IUOUr — A. Si'kssw irw: 
Haffort nntf Michrhmjtrto, ]RT Sl L. fru.u-r: fowirtiei, IfitiL Cftowr iinU 0 W * 5 f_lli= r Rdffartto, 
ftr \miiiita e te uperc. HM. - 0.1 laEuup; Roffuei florentinen Taj^en, l^JS, b KL.%oznrj; 
Hame ri hi Renpi^afice, SSJsk, Hin i; Micfrelunqein, im l, [Li ■p(jch ; Studirt r m Mttftdlffn - 
Ct'Sii. l!Oj ^ It!,_H*ilj ■■ ■■ is Micft€i m AaMT£i I?*(17., H. Trmia Michelnngeta und etas fzrtd*? dcr h'entfis- 
'■ ^* >r '- 1 ■ 1 1 yrs 1 1 1 ' 1 'freftmitvit 1 . tSeltrtipe ^r if UrUidmiyr drr Ft add flfey .tferrst-fiorr. 1WB- 

lf. [!■ M ^ ■■ *. I. fjitilm ffotnam ttnd da$ iHn^ctre Atthtttttim, IWB, C. Rieeir Corrpffi?io r 1 

S, BktMtjv: OOTIIBjj). 11KXI. M. Tirnnr : Carf^gghi, Andrea del Sarto, 1:900. 



r ifi. Ufa. Ra phaet. Miiiiitl u re of t he Hestiiiry 
of the Duke of V rhino. (Vatican Library) 
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ITlUAN Hi . I i.P M lit IX rut SIXTEENTH CtXTURV.- - MICHELANGELO, THE SCI' LiTt3 l-t . 
HENVENLTO CELLINI*— GIOVANNI UA BOLOGNA. 


I n the course of the two preceding chapters we have constantly encountered 
JL the name of the great genius whose spirit pervaded the art of an entire 
century . This was Michelangelo. Although he claimed to ht- only a sculptor, hr 
success Fully directed the erection of the great church of St, Peter's; and though 
he protested that Ive was not a painter, lie it was who painted the ceiling of ilu- 
Sistine Chapel. No other artist can in any way rival the astounding energy of this 
man. He had no successors, no one could paint as he dtd+ and yet be created a 
school in which the master gave Lessons to none, while the entire world learned 
from him. 

He signed himself Michel Angela . stnktuv Jwrtntim $ and indeed, this 
strange and solitary giant was a Florentine. Between Giotto and Michelangelo 
intervened tw- centuries uf delicate Tuscan beauty, of noble ami exquisite 
creations. No nw seemed able to break the spell; Masaccio was the only one tn 
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see the absolute beauty of 
the real world* and he died 
when he had little more 
than begun his career. Suti- 
dcnly a Titan appeared in 
the mid si of ibis b lorentine 
idyl, converting it from a 
smooth adagio to a tem- „ 
pestuous finale. 

We are no longer un¬ 
der any illusions as to the 
character and genius of 
Michelangelo* we are well 
acquainted with both the 
man and his work*. We 
have the letters which hr 
wrote and received, and 
nothing is so illustrative 
of his spirit as this corre¬ 
spondence. O F inflexible 
character and difficult hu¬ 
mor, it was not easy even 
for his nearest and dearest 
(fiends and relatives to avoid 'Irritating hint* 14 You make everybody fear you, 
even the Tope himself; 1 wrote his must intimate friend, Sebastikno del Pinmlxx 
It Was useless for Michctangelr« to protest and make excuses in reply' his own 
Idlers betray him. At times lie wrote to his father and brothers in the most 
aJTrciinnate terms, and again, embittered by his sorrows, he w ould reply to their 
letters as brusquely as though he had finished with them Forever, 

He always pursued his way alone throughout the long course of his Inburi- 
otls Wecr Uke Beethoven, he not only had to endure his own afflictions and 
the griefs of a great artist, but he must also suffer from the mistake of others 
and atone far the sins of an entire century. What Fault was it of his that Bra- 
manic had left the «del Basilica uf St- Peter’s in ruins without definitely working 
out the pkn of Use new church* Why should he have been the victim of Popes 
who, inconstant as they were in their desires* can&temly exploited h h genius 
and gave him no rest that they might share in the immortality conferred by his 
marvelous works ? These commissions were more than even he could carry out* 
and he final])' left many of them uncompleted. How often did his heart falter 
during that difficult time when he was directing the work on bi, Peter's! "IT unt 
could die ul mortification and griel. I w ould no longer be alive/’ he writes in 
one of his Inters. And, indeed, we esteem him the more for it; moody as hr 
waH * sonfows am] vexations grew out uf his consciousness of duty. In an age 
when everyone; wns forgetting the real standards of life, he went about in 
mourning. \\ ith a perception more acute than that of bis contemporaries, he was 
wdl aware of "the blunders and miseries of mankind". From Spoletn he writes: 
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"Only the birds live according to God's commands,” surprised ;it finding himself 
again in contact with 1 lie simple life, free from human anxie ties <4 A shepherd's 
hut earth and strain... and heaven propitious in his desire*.'' was lus earnest 
%vish at that moment, 

iiut his art and his genius compelled him to live among his fellow men. Me 
went dim ugh the world filled with exasperation and often offending his us- 
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soc kites. They tell the story of how 
om? day lie met Leonardo on the street 
and reproached him with his mistakes 
in a manner that was anything but 
t a c H u 1. Len nardo ami Mi chela nge U ^ 
like Goelhe and Beethoven, were both 
ton great to understand one another. 
1 lie Florentine Titan was even more 
unyielding than Ileethuvcn; he worked 
in the hard marble quarried in Carrara, 
but he found it softer than the hearts 
of tlie Romans and Florentines of the 
sixteenth Century. Indeed! we may say 
dial he was oppressed by the greatness 
of his genius, like a giant bowed down 
by the weight of his own spirit* As we 
follow his career, wc, too, feel some- 
1 king of that weariness. The example 
of his life is a disturbing force; his 
was a dynamic genius In conflict with 
itself, and Its greatness appals us. 

Biographical details are not luck- 
ing, but with men of outstanding quali¬ 
ties one would always like to know 
siilli more* Most of the material neces¬ 
sary Jura criterion has been preserved t 
such as his sculptures and paintings 
as well as hi.s correspondence. The 
last Was collected by a nephew who 
e * inverted 3iis house into a memorial 
of ihe artist. We have his verses, too, 
fur in later life Michelangelo turned to 
poetry. Strictly speaking, there are but 
two contemporary biographies, that 
contained in Vasari's lives and another 
"y™ important one by Ascanlo Cun~ 
divi front which Vasari copied many 
passages almost word fur word Con- 
tlivi’s biography was published while 
the artist ivas still living. Michelangelo 
t , ... seems to have corrected the text' at 

"> T *: T “ «W> 11 Wore t„ publicfttiiin, Ifc* „ ££ 

™,n S ,,l tnjlh, fur CnndJvi, loo. was a direct „f c „ „ 

•" Tl*>™ „r„ crmn.n' [p/iijinct.., I ™ 

to Rome as a Youth where he i . J 1 J - Uls nt - ' Ull! 
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in look iiftfir his inheritance, and in the 
disappointment he suffered at abandon¬ 
ing his chosen vocation, G^ndivi eom- 
posed lhe biography of the master, re 
peating in it many things he had heard 
Michelangelo say while at Rome. As we 
have already noted, Vasari made use of 
this little bonk by Condivi* and all the 
other biographers of the great artist in 
later times were obliged So seek much of 
their data at the same source. Indeed, 
this book may be called the only ac¬ 
count at first hand. 

Another contemporary book of less 
importance, but which offers additional 
i n formation regarding M ich etangelo s 
thoughts, is that published by a dis¬ 
creet Portuguese gentleman, Francesco 
d’Ollanda. He had come to Rome un a 
diplomatic mission for King Jo lira Til of 
Portugal and for this reason, perhaps, he 
was admitted to Site friendship ofVif- 
t. >ri a Co! i m na and Michel a n gel o. 1' Lk ;se 
books, together with ihe letters, poems 
and various documents in the archives, 
enable us to follow the career of the 
artist with considerable precision. 

Condivi describes him as a man of medium height, broad shoulders amt 
]ii?ht in his movements, lie had clear eyes and a nose somewhat ilattened from 
a blow received in his youth. His father was resident magistrate at Chinst in the 
Casenttno, where Michelangelo was born and spt?ut his childhood^ The father 
moved to Florence where the hoy was put in to the studio of the painter, Ghir¬ 
landaio, but his real school was the garden of the Medici which contained a 
Collection nl antique marbles and served as a -i t of academy for youths with 
artistic leanings. This garden lias been preserved with but few changers; it is 
near the monastery of S. Marco. Here Lorenzo de" Medici came to chat with the 
young men who studied the antiques, and Michelangelo soon attracted the no¬ 
tice of the great man, The former had carved the head of a fann> and Lurentfn 
de 1 Medici ai once remarked the exceptional talent of the fifteen year old boy. 
He offered his father a post and took the hoy himself into his palace, where lie 
was treate■ I Iikc a stm, Th> ■ fat Fior was empli jy ed in the cils tr iins* whiLe MiclicI - 
angelo spent two years with the Medici. Condivi tells ns that Lorenzo would 
summon him .several times a day to show him jewels, medals and car tie Fans in 
order to develop his taste and good judgment. At the suggestion ul Angelo 
Foibiano, '>ne of Lorenzos 'b humanist friends, Michelangelo carved a relief rep¬ 
resenting the battle of the ! apilhs and Centaurs which in his old age he still 
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regarded with pride. 
He said that when be 
Looked at it he always 
regretted that he had 
not confined his ef¬ 
forts exclusively to 
sculpture (fig. 263 j. 
This marble must 
have brought back to 
him his youth and the 
short but happy days 
of his apprenticeship 
with the Medici. 

Soon after the 
death of Lorenzo the 
Mag n i b cent Mich e I- 
angelo s real life with 
its tempests and sor- 

mWi ' Begun. Anticipating the revolution which was u< expel the Medici family 
(rutn 1 he city, he went to Bologna, where lie carved an angel which wfts to 
Complete the tfrt'tf of St, Mn urinj r 

lie returned t<i Hanence fora short period and then went to Kome for the 
hrsi time. I hiring Ids first sojourn there he worked nn the marble group of the 
S'ieta w hirh is now in one of die chapels of St. IVter’s (fig, 264). The composi¬ 
tion is one of marvelous beauty; indeed, Michelangelo, jealous of his work, 
carved ids name on the band Which crosses the breast of the Virgin. Speaking 
with Condivi one day regarding the youth fulness of the Divine Mother, he re¬ 
marked: " I he Mother must be young, younger even than the Son, to show that 
she is eternally the Virgin; while the Son, w ho took on our human chamber, 
shH, " ld appear as any other man in his mortal frame.” 

Tin- group is admirably composed within its marble silhouette. Mtchel- 
angel., boasted that there was no idea or conception which a good artist could 
not represent from a block of stone. Here speaks the sculptor, and in a letter to 
arc u i c same who delivered his funeral oration:, written in his old age, he 
sii i , _ L-n s tdptnre against those who would consider it a less noble art than 
rlmt of painting. “However much ym| say. If things which have the same aim 
are the same, then painting and sculpture will be identical.” This will give us 
some idea of the discourses on an between Michelangelo and his friends. 

. "'■'funr in which Michelangelo wsable to coniine his subject io the 
limits of a Mock .if marble, or a composition to the difficult geometrical form of 
a square, may be appreciated in (he medallion representing the Madonna and 

ri,p ™!h 111 * W, , Vlji " ni,lt: at F1or ™ ce (%■ A greater problem or 

. chararirr must have been presented upon his return front Rome, when 
theadmtnistretoni of the cathedral desired him to use to the hrst advantage pcs- 

F , J l '‘ ^ 1T|nrljl,? "'Inch had been partly spoiled by the work of 

another sculptor. It was from this block that Michelangelo carved his David, 
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I hr greatest work of his early life. The task busted him fur more than two years; 
oq the J4U1 uf May; 1 5* • .4, the statue was moved from his studio behind the 
cathedra! to the site which it has occupied untSt recently at the entrance of the 
palace of the Sign oris* tlie so-called Palazzo Vccuhio. It is now represented by 
<1 copy; the uricinaL is in the Accadeniia {Jig, 265), 

Returning again to Kume, where the Cardinal delta Rovere was now Rope 
Julius LI, the latter employed Michelangelo in the execution of his tomb, a work 
which was to be a vexation to the artist during all Iris life, the tragedy of the 
sepulchre, as Curt dm puts IL Julius ll A a violent man and extreme In Iris ideas, 
wanted a gigantic sepulchre; indeed, for a time he considered setting it in the 
centre of the church begun by Bramnnte on the very spot now occupied by the 
tomb of St- Peter- Later he consented to a somewhat less ambitious plan ac¬ 
cording to which it was to be a sort of rectangular monument set against the 
wall with only three sides displayed* Condivi gives the measurements and 
details of Michelangelo’s first plan; the projecting tomb was to be embellished 
with a fa^de on Ehc smaller side in front in which was the entrance to the burial 
chamber. On the lateral fa (jades* which were to be twice as long* lhere were to 
be niches containing statues and pilasters ornamented with figures of captives. 
Michelangcki executed two of these which are now it! the Louvre (fig, 26 6). 
The monument was to be surmounted by two angels supporting a figure in the 
centre ami four prophets at the comers, One of the la tier is l he famMus slame 
of Moses, the only one by Michelangelo which was dually to adorn lhe sepulchre 
(fig- 267), It was nut tong before the ways 111 the papal bureaucracy begun to 
disillusion the sincere mind of the artist, When he returned to Rome a con->ide- 
nable quantity of marble had been sent on before him and had been awaiting 
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him fur some time, Michelangelo wished to E'uhil his obligations and pay the 
freight, but difficulties arose. Objections were made to his making the payments, 
and finally when he had presented himself a number of times to collect the 
money in order to pay what he had promised, lie was denied entrance Into the 
papal exchequer. In a rage he decided to leave Rome, anil taking the post for 
fear offering detained by the Pope* he did not stop until he reached Poggibonsi, 
which was in Florentine territory. 

In November of the same year, 150**, however, the Pope and the sculptor 
were reconciled at lk>htgna n but Julius II with his various projects was the first 
ti>put off the work on his tumk lie ordered a brniu® statue of Mmself fnr 
Bologna on which Michelangelo wasted two years* for the people of Bologna 
5i j jin destroy eiI it. After that Julius II compelled him to undertake The decora- 
lion or the vault *A the Sislinir (. hapel which occupied him two vears longer, 
all of which delayed the work on the tomb. The Popes who succeeded Julius I1 H 
particularly the two Medici Lc^ X and Gemente VII, had plans of their own, 
and we can readily understand that they were not especially interested in the 
tumbril tbeir predecessor and more or less interfered with iis completion by 
the great sculptor. 

On the other hund, the executors of Julius II importuned Michelangelo to 
carry out bis engagement to finish the tomb. They were persons of influence, 
they had advanced large sums of money and the sculptor was bound by rigid 
contracts Lnder the pontificate uf Leu X he had tw o years in which he was 
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able to complete the Moses and the two captives now in the Louvre* The two 
last are figures with contorted bodies and limbs drawn up as in the two smaller 
figures of the laocoon group which had recently been discovered*. After that, 
new commissions gave him no more leisure for the sepulchre of Julius II, and the 
Popes little by little persuaded the executors of the late Pontiff to content them¬ 
selves with a more and more modest design, t in ally, after thirty years, in i: 4 -p 
the plan was settled upon; the tomb, instead of projecting and being covered 
with statues anti allegorical sculptures, was to consist of a simple wall embel¬ 
lished by three of Michelangelo's statues, the Moses which in itself would have 
been enough for this most warlike of popes, and the figures of Leah and Rachel, 
The facade of 3 . Lorenzo, a project of Leo X, w as equally ill-fated; indeed, 
it was not evert commenced, and the labor involved in assembling the marbles 
from Carrara was fruitless, for the structure was not completed down to our 
own tone. In one of his letters Michelangelo describes the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in getting the great blocks down from the mountain, an operation which, 
as usual* he directed himself. The project of the second Medici Pope, however, 
was more fortunate. Til is was a mausoleum for his ancestors in what Is called 
the New Sacristy of his own church of $* Lorenzo. Although ii h too, was mu 
completed by the master along the lines proposed, Michelangelo carved two of 
the tomb9 and a Virgin, the whole comprising seven statues which are, perhaps, 
the finest he ever executed (fig. ji>8 ). The Rope's plan was to have four tombs* 
une on each wall of the rectangular hall; the Virgin, w hich is now* against the 
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wall between the two patron 
saints of the Medici,. Ht. Da- 
tnianus and 5 t, Gosrnas, was 
to be set above an altar in 
the centre. 

The old Cnsimn had been 
honorably buried in a sepiil- 
chre executed by Verrocchio, 
and the Medici whom Cle¬ 
ment VI1 wished to glorify 
by means rtf this magnificent 
mausoleum were Lorenzo the 
Magnificent p the father of 
Leo X, and Giuiiano t the 
brother of Lorenzo and the 
fat Iter of Pope Cl cm cn t 11 im - 
self, Both of these men be¬ 
longed tn what mu may call 
the Golden Age of the Medici 
family, and Michelangelo 
would have gladly carved 
lheir tombs, for he could not 
forget the kindness he had 
received from them when a 
boy and the affection of Lo¬ 
renzo the .Magnificent, his first 
protector. But the Pope also desired tombs for two other of the Medici These 
were another Loreruu and another Uiulhitun unworthy successors of the first* 
and it was their sepulchres which Mirhelangclu was to execute at the very time 
when Uve Medici were fighting against Florence, or at least against all that re¬ 
mained fine and honorable in the old city to which ilie great master belonged. 

Vasari pompously describes the figures of these two parsonages; he could 
hardly do less ns official arirct of the Medici family (fig. 269). “One," he writes, 

' is that «'f the thoughtful Duke Lorenzo with his learned countenance, His feet 
are crossed in an admirable manner. The other, Duke Gialiano* has a proud face 
uidi a divine brow and profile. I ten oath these statues are ihc sarcophagi on 
the curved covers of which recline the allegorical figures of Day and Night and 
«i| Evening and Dawn, as if to portray the course of time which snatches us into 
eternity. Night seems to be sleeping, a wearied giant at rest I, fig, 2"o}„ kl In this 
stoncL winte Carlo htr..//i, “sleeps life itself. Touch U, if you have any doubl T 
ami it will begin to speak to ymi.' Sutnning up his grief at the spectacle of the 
0 irrupt century in which ho lived. Mi clicking chi speaks (hnujgh the mouth of 
Nig In in his famous verse: 

' Ah? piny tsw f to sleep in si one, while teoe 
A ml (tiro disgrace rage iinrepro&ftf near; 

,1 hiiup.'i t'frftnee to neither see nor Hear 
5° me mat When imxxmx. whisper low ” 
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Over his shoulder l>iy raises his hall' 
completed lace like that of the sun 
which the dueled eye can only 
vaguely distinguish ifig. 271). 

These trnnlis of the Medici are 
um 1 11 li hiedly Lhe nature work nf the 
great master. After this time wc seem 
to discern his vexation of spirit which 
ever increases at the new burdens 
laid upon him; and they were labors 
unsuited to his character like the 
painting of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistme Chapel and the direction OS' 
the work on St. Peters. The greatest 
grief of ail was the dealh of the only 
woman he ever loved, the famous 
Virtoria Golonda, thr- widow of the 
Mardicse di Pescara. Their letters 
reveal the platonic affection of these 
1 wo noble spirits a* ch 1 MieheJanoelu’s 
verses, Condivi and the bwft 
Portuguese envoy. Lunchvi wi 
chela tig elo's consent writes 
relation b Etwee n them as fnll0w S: 

"Especially did Michelangelo greatly 
U 1 ve t h r M a r c h e s a d i Pescara n f 
whose divine spirit ho was enamored; 
and in return did she love him with 
all her heart... She often returned to 
Rome from Viterbo or other places, 
where site had gone for diversion or 
tej pass the summer, only to see 
Michelangelo; and his love for her 

was such that lie often assured me that nothing so grieved him as the fact that 
he had nut kissed her forehead as lie kissed her hand, when be went to see 
Vittoria Coltuina on her death-bed/ 1 

\ ittoria Colonna died in 17and Michelangelo, who was to survive her 
for sixteen years, always remained faithful tu her memory. She was the inspira¬ 
tion of the poems, which he wrote in his old age- All his life he had been a 
great reader of l.fanfi.yand now that his only love was dead, still oppressed by 
his tasks, he was left atone with the memory of Ids Hen trice. It was a pure and 
lofty affection, I loth were persons of mature age when they met one another, 
and in her we hud the highest ideals of religion and art Spending most of her 
time in retirement in the convene at Viterbo,. Michelangelo besieged her with 
letters and verses which finally alarmed her. Nevertheless, she replied amiably 
referring M her stable friendship, her genuine affection and their pleasant talks. 
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There is nu doubt that in the interviews 
□f these two lovers, if wc can call them 
such, there was more of religion than of 
art and more of the love of God than of 
esthetic doctrine* 

lii.ill the life and death of Victoria 
Colonna seem to have contributed greatly 
to the development of that mysticism which 
filled the soul of the sculptor during the 
l> -Tig years of his old age and which led him 
to belittle and almost hate his art, J4 Already 
old and weighted down with years, I turn 
again to the old desire, 11 lie writes, a a be¬ 
st ill remembers her. But the idea of death 
preoccupies him, and he prays God to till 
hi5 heart only with divine love. Most of all 
does he think of the mistakes of art. "Ha v¬ 
ing come to the end of my life... a life of 
which art was the idol and the sovereign, 
1 well see the error in which I lived." 

Nevertheless, the creative force which 
lay within him and which impelled him to 
concentrate the most lofty thoughts with¬ 
in the scope of n block of marble, was still 
active during his tong arid lonely old age, 
At the time (j.nrlivJ published his biogra¬ 
phy* Michelangelo was carving a Pieti in 
which be represented himself under the 
guise of Xicodemus ('fig. 272]* “Iris a group 
of four figures." writes Condivi, '"larger than 
natural size.,. but it would be impossible Lo 
describe the beauty and feeling of each s es¬ 
pecially that of the sorrowing Mother. 1 ' It seems that Michelangelo executed this 
group with a view of having it set above his tomb, but disgusted with his artis¬ 
tic relapse lit never completed it and even |jr->kc it up. Vasari tells us that at 
was restored by Ttberiu f.alcagno, a irirnd of Michelangelo* and remained fora 
tin ii' In the villa of Pieratitunin Band ini, from which it Wits ultimately carried to 
Florence, It was placed in the cathedral where it sfill remains, but it. has been 
1 here unly sitter ij22, fiii^ I'iei.'i. ->r Descent from the Cr^ss, does not seem 
tfJ lNSCn one which Michelangelo carved. In the last years of life, 

“the tboms and the nails in either hancL, the blood w hich w ashed away our 
sin were bis only hope and lie meditated more and mure upon them as he 
grew older. ifc Mav Thy blood cleanse the ungodliness which clothes me, — may 
is abound for me as my years increase; Among the sculptures found in his home 
after bis death was an unfinished group* One of its figures was intended Christ, 
but the other above it was only roughly blocked. This must be the group which 
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today embellisher the stairway 
of one nf the private palaces 
on the Corso at Rome; it is 
the most tragic an 
of Michelangelo .. 

ure 173 ). Among his drawings 
was at least “one Ptetfr with 
nine figures/’ and the group 
of Christ and Mary also mun¬ 
turned in the Inventory may 
have been a PSetk as well. 

All his ratnlly had died 
and his friends and enemies 
as well; Ids brothers, his pa¬ 
tron s T the woman he loved 
and his faithful servant. He 
alone remained, tout he kepi 
hLs strenglh and will-power 
td the last, Ilia last days were 
those of a Titan whose end 
was ftpp r< iachi ng. “He worked 
all day Saturday, and cm Sun¬ 
day he was about to go hark 
to work, not knowing what 
day it was. On Monday, the 
fifteenth of February, he was 
attacked by a fever; his head 
seemed heavy, and to dear it 
he wished to ride horseback 
as was his custom every after¬ 
noon. Rut he was prevented by cold and weakness, so be came back and sat by 
the Met where he felt better than in his bed/' liner days later, on the eight¬ 
eenth uf [■ ebrti.i i y„ he died His nephew arrived from 1 loreneejusl as his 

body had been placed upon a catafalque in the church nf the SS. Apo&toli, and 
under alleged Instructions Ip mu the deceased he had his remains privately sent 
to Florence in order to avoid interference fro in the people nf Rome. 

At Florence the solemn funeral ceremonies took place in S. ] .oteiv/o, and 
zi tomb was prepared for him in S. Croce, the national Florentine Pantheon. 
Vasari describes the last rites in which be himself tonk an important part and 
gives us the names of the four illustrious Florentine artists of the time who 
wen 1 chosen to arrange for the funeral and the tomb; they were the sculp¬ 
tors, licnvenuto t oil ini and Am many Si, bronrino and, Vasari himself* These 
names, worthy as they are, could not compare with those of the preceding 
generation. 

The worth of these Florentine artists of the second half of the Sixteenth 
t'cnUiry may he judged by Michelangelo’s tomb, for it was carved by the most 
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celebrated sculptors of the Accade- 
mia T an organization recently estab¬ 
lished, and each of them undertook 
a different portion of the work. 
“It was the greatest fortune fur him 
that he did not die before the Gre¬ 
at Sun of our Aecademia, 1 * naivety 
remarks Vasari, who was still dazzled 
by the pomp of the funeral. Poor 
Michelangelo, what a fate would have 
been his if it had not been for the 
FIf*re n tine Arcademia I 

A tier Miehelangelo, only two 
names in Italian sculpture deserve 
mention prior t-.« the appearance of 
Bernini; these were the famous blus¬ 
hing goldsmith, Benvenuto Cellini, 
and the Frenchman, Jean de Boulog¬ 
ne. The latter was n native of Danai, 
known lo the Italians as Giambolog¬ 
na* who passed his youth in Italy and 
worked principally in Florence. 

Lellitii was a very vain person 
whose autobiography is the most de¬ 
lightful book of the sort ever written. 
His Perseus, at lease, is a remarkable 
P^ce rtf work. After die expulsion uf 
die Med id family, the Republic of 
Florence commissioned Dmiateltu lu 
execute a statue uf Judith beheading 
*be tyrant, IIoh denies, but af[er the 
return Of the family, for the republican Judith they substituted the youthful hero 
f im wh.. has anqml tb, femoJe monster and holds Lip to i\ir L we of 
the people the head of Medusa {fig. 374), Today Judith and IWus, reconciled, 
U. b occupy I In- Lngpt dot I arm on the 1‘iaz* della Signori* at Florence. 

Crl,Mni ' s bt:au,ifuI : "' J *I«purt figure w hich graceWy extends the 

arm npfinmng the head of the Gorgon, It was a wort .lifticnlt to cast in metal 
..ml tt already shows the eagerness of the virtuoso to shove bis success in over* 
comtng iBdtnfcal difficulties, Today we may esteem Cellini more « a writer 

hh accm,nt 1,f **• exploits and adventurous life 
. ' "1 M * ' ' l ' rt k H '. ss ’ Wc * m,sl recognise him as a goldsmith of outstand¬ 

ing genius, he base of his Prrseu, with its reliefs and little figures isagel 
in bronze and marble (fig. jjtj). b * ctn 

Cellini executed a large number of decorative pieces of goldsmith’s work 
Mtdi as the famous key or the Itilaao Strowi, the salt-cellar of Francis l of 
I-ranee and the candelabrum in St Peter’s at Rome. f 
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Fig. 277 , GfcwaunI da Boloitna- Fig, 27 b, Gtovaikal da Bolojrnfl. 

Hercules kilting the Centaur NesratiS, Rape of the Sabine*. fLoggia dpi Lnn*L) 

(Lfiggia dei Lanzi.) PuosENdt. Fluhekce. 


Giovanni da Bologna, or Giambologna, whu was somewhat Lator Ilian Celli¬ 
ni, was certainly a great decorative artist and une t k!" greater force than the 
boastful goldsmith. He came from France anxious tu become an artist^ spent 
smmr time at Rome and - in his return he slopped in Florence, where he found 
a patron who kept 3 l ini there and offered him facilities to continue his studies, 
rht yoirng Walloon s-*- -n Piok on the roriuemeni id Florence Me ii wan who 
excrutod the well kmiwn flying Mercury, a powerful and graceful figure which 
seems to project, itself into the air ^fig. zj6). Here, too, is Hie technical skill 
seen in the Perseus; it must have been an extremely difficult figure to cast, with 
its arms and legs extended in various directions. The composition was a diffi¬ 
cult one as well, Giambologna took for his themes groups of struggling figures 
like that of Hercules and the centaur \ fig. 377), w here the latter contends with 
the hero who overcomes him T or like the Rape of the Sabines in which w r n 
see three figures in agitated confusion (fig* 27^}. Put the principles of pure 
beauty were being forgotten. Whether good ur bad t another ideal was sought, 
which was something difficult and new. The baroque was already at the out¬ 
posts of the field of art and awaiting only a favorable opportunity to invade it. 

Summary. — During: the first half of the Sixteen h Century the cofossa] figure of Mtahclapgeto 
overshadows the entire field uf nrt. He always called himself u scuEptor; wSieu he was Compelled 
id cullivute Uf her arts to fulfil the eanmU^lUila ol the Popes, he ftaverfettat home In them. The 
son Ol S Florentine civic employee, he worked 33 3 boy in Ills studio of a painter by tbe rameoi 
Ajrsnacri; from here he was taken into the palsCe ol the Medici ubder Clio protection of S-orenzO 
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i Im- Magnifies rs!. During his first stay at Rnme he attracted rittcntion by lii5- marveIous group of the 
Picti'n, now in £L Peter's. Upon his return to Florence ho carved the David, making use of n si (me 
which had been spoiled by annrhe r sculpt at- C3n|P|J to Rome again, he was comm Essicmed by Pope 
luliisS It to eMGuie Eire tomb me the I utter After he hud assembled the m-iirbles required for IliiS 
wcirk, lie fled to Florence in digest at Ltie manner in which the papal officials delayed making 
payment fnrthe ftnne he had ordered, He became recottcEled with the Pope in Bologna, h owever, 
undihe \ 'ope ordered Irom him a bronze statue and later entrusted him with the dec n rat ion of the 
vault of the Sistlne Chapel. For dw reu mi uand Milulhef, wi^rk On the tomb ol Julius II wits put bit, 
nndhUSBcttMdrt, Leo X imd Clement Vl! h boEh members of the Medici family. In their interest 
for Florence kept the artist at work nn si protected fiiyusle for £. Lorenzo and a mausoleum for 
their family. The latter i« One of the must representative works of the great master, Mkhelangelih 
ffnnlly planned a much smaller twntb for Julias II than was ■ ■ rii4,Snillly Intended which bears hi* in- 
mons statue of Moses. Ills IngLt wtHk whs a Pi el j which is now in the cathedral at Florence. 

Midwlunjzehi left no successors: his pupils were only mediocresrttets. In Florence, however, 
«t Und two ^culptors^ BeiffimitO Cellini and EiiamboEogna,, curving some interesting statues. 
The&e. however, lire mure noted For their vigorous actlotl Ehsm for itieir beamy. 

Bftlfnjtriply. l.e vile \i<* .Welteidrt^eiu Huonarati, scritte di ( rmmuo Valibe e d 1 A&canio 
ed. by Carl Fr-ty, Berlin. 3^7. Vasabi: U 1 ite de' pin eCCelerttf PSttOri, SmlHtridd Artfii- 
i tl by Mihmesl, r r ircnze r Pr^-Vi. K.Jmsti; ^nd Eid., Bcrjln t 18^.- Thj same' 

MicMttttffefa, A sue ButinUr?, Berlin. Iflffl^—H enuv T hoi if ; Mlchelfiftjftia vriit tht* Emfe der Remits- 
Mini-Vi Berlin, VMtl £ 3 , R. Fbev: .WcheitigniOlO Haunarroff ,, Queiten tmd F-orsdkningen- Berlin^ 
1 ■" -^r:r file Diehl r fas Michclagnlaio Bttmawiii Berlin,, ltttt ftiitiitnl edition of 

Mm 1 Fi'itK Ri.hi.am* Michelangelfj. - Fh-am iSio jif Holl.amia: E7er Gexprdch? ftfrrr die 

Wtiii'fiw, fisftfAft ivr /?ojh* laJfl. ed. hy joLlcjuin dc VascnncaJUis, Wien, 3£iltf ■ Portuguese lest and 
tIranslatiun J. — O- MiUne*e; Le leitere di Wthtfangelo Buonarroti, Firenze, IK7& — 
h \ o\ * i jf-f ft the t(i I if tafia Cahitttto, 1 h - K' 1 . Lawma.ii-R4iu \ no; MiCftt'Itmjfe et Vittorio Coton/in, 
Piii in. 1 m. M. Tcwrn: II Codin' dtffa rime di Vittorio ( 'oltirma, Pistoja, IBM. - A. R r i-,mvr - 
I ifiOriv L'oionm i Qrm&n tind Italian edition i r l*HL Henhv Roatot.; 17/toriu Calonna t her life 
and pot-.Ti.-i l-tindonu - Hi-svi v Crmn: (7/n, ud. hv O. BuCd^ Firenze, ]'H 11. E S^, Sitckot 
i Arte tfi fienvemito Cellini, I menzc, ]^H. EL Fi.on ; fanrenalo Cetlinf . Purls, Ik-4 Df Bouchauo■ 

/fan de Baalo^tr, T'.iris, IOOIS The host wmrk to be found about the spiritual elettieni in fisc 
of M i c.1 ic Eangelo is \' X. Rbaijs 4 flwMcMe der chrtsitirften Kiinri v lifted, hy f, Sauer), 
Freiburp p. B., IDffl. About the f«nl |irr>b3eni& in the work A ol Michelangelo, Cellini and CBominl 
dj ESnliigna- nee especially A. F.. Baik^mahm: BarQcksk&IpUtr* Bcrlisi, I hilt. 



Flit,™. - MiclielaLificlu. Virgin end Child. 
f .1 laseo iXastQfNjie, J Kloiektis 



Fifl.aWl— Geirttle Bellinc St. Murk preaching at Alexandria, (tirt'do GaltergJ S\iuw. 


CHAPTER X 


VENETIAN FAlStlNC IN TUK FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CEKTLJtlES* 

XHE riTtOTHtllS BELLTM, CAUTACCID, ci^ftlilONE, TITIAN., VERONESE ANP TlXTUHOlO, 

I ^he steady commercial relations existing between Venice and the Orient 
had kept that city faithful to the ideals of Byzantine art Artistically and 
intellectually* parts of Venice seemed rather a Byzantine colony than a province 
of that new Italy of the Renaissance. The traveller who studies the primitive 
paintings in the museums and the frescoes of the Romanesque churches in 
Tuscanv and the country about Rome will see that in the litst hall ot (lie 
Thirteenth Century the predecessors of Giotto Ducdo and ('.availini had already 
entered upon the path which was to lead to the triumph of Italian art. Bui 
Venice had no share in this movement. In the Fourteenth Century Giutto and 
Giovanni Pisano gal as far as Padua, and in the Fifteenth Centurv PouateLlo 
and Verrocchio entered the territory of the Republic to execute certain com¬ 
missions, hut there was no painting in Venice, in the modern sensn of the word, 
until after the fall of Constantinople. 

Venice entered upon the scene after wearied Tuscany, in the persons of 
Raphael and Michelangelo, had produced its most mature work at Rome. It 
was then that the Venetian painters Idled with enthusiasm for color and nature, 
perhaps, rather than for form, rejuvenated Italian art and prolonged Its life for 
another half-century, Michelangelo lived long enough to see the paintings of 
Titian. ITm aged master, accustomed to the discipline i>! Rome, ['ensured the 
freedom of Titian's drawing, but lie could not but admire the richness and 
magnificence of his coloring. 111 Ah, if these people could have had the antique 
marbles before llicm day by day, as we have l"—hr exclaimed with a foreboding 
that perhaps (lie art of Rome was about to be superseded* 
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FiK.m r -a\0\Bnm BetlEnL Virgin between KS. Put and Ucarpe. (MtiilvmpJ Votcf 


And y( L i ^ hen we look at out uf I itisin e or Veroneses pictures, oi u 
thirties go bac k to ( 111. art of classical antiquity. We have a suggestion of what 
tiie liner paintings of the ancient world may Itave been. Giorgione's Venus, 
i ition s flora or tiLs lk-u:i:hanal,s s with their [.paganism of form and spirit, sume* 
limes sec in like the work of some Hellenistic school which had survived and 
niyiterioiisly developed during the many renames that had intervened. The 
pictures of these Venetian artists are modern, of course* Mud vet they are 
ancient too. Michelangelo thought only in terms of ancient marbles and other 
sculpture; lie had no conception of the paintings uf the ancients. True, the 
Venetians were also unacquainted with (he latter, but they sought ilicir inspira¬ 
tion in the same sources as did the old fGreeks, in a love for the life of mankind, 
in landscapes radiant with light and in that freedom uf beauty which the 
Greeks felt so profoundly, 

Wc. may consider the brothers Bellini as the first great painters uf the 
Venetian Renaissance. 1 heir lather, Jacopo Bellied, was a pupil of Gentile da 
Fabriano and a painter of considerable merit, lie also worked in Florence, The 
sons, Giovanni and Gentile, preserved an album of their father s drawings as a 
precious heirloom, one of them bequeathing it to the other iti his will The 
daughter, Xienlo&ia, married the famous Paduan jiainter, Andrea Mantegna, and 
!t was In the studio of the Bellinis that we find the young Giorgione who was to 
be ihc master of litiam The Bellinis. therefore, were the link connecting the 
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previous art of Italy with the newer 
development which was Co late 
place at Venice, 

Gentile seems to have been the 
older of the two brothers. We have 
documentary evidence that his stu¬ 
dio was near Sc. Mark's, and Vasari 
tells us of rise deep affection exist¬ 
ing between the two. All during the 
second half of the Fifteenth Century 
Venice resounded with their fame. 

Both were entrusted -with important 
commissions, and they bad fixed 
salaries as official painters of the Re¬ 
public, When Sultan Mahommed !] 
requested the Venetian Senate to 
scud him a good painter* they dis¬ 
patched Gentile with two assistants 
to Constantinople. “The Grand 
Turk, 11 writes Vasari, ^received 
Gentile very kindly, especially after 
he had seen bis portrait so divinely 
executed. 11 Gentile returned to Ven¬ 
ice filled with the impressions and 

recollections of his Oriental trip. Tn the backgrounds of his frescoes and other 
pictures we sometimes see minarets, and his crowds w ear turbans as at Cairo 
or Constantinople, It was a Venetian who carried out Leonardo's idea of offering 
himself to the sultan. This early Venetian painter, carried by the power of the 
old tradition p weni back to ancient Byzantium* now a Turkish stronghold. After 
his return Gentile still painted a number of genre pictures, a Meld in which Car¬ 
paccio was later to specialise. The pretext was usually the life of some saint; 
here lie would portray city streets and squares seen Irom a distance and groups 
oi people (hg. 280)* Gen tile died in i a>7, nine years before his brother Giovanni. 
] he latter s death is mentioned in the diary of Mariano Sanuto who wrote on 
November isth + 11 1 his morning we learned that Giovanni Bellini, the ex¬ 

cellent painter* lias died. His lame extends throughout the entire world, and* 
old as he ws5 1 he still painted admirably. He was buried in the same tumb with 
his brother, Gentile Bellini." 



Fig - 2 S 2 .— Qiovanrt iBellini. Miadunrm, 
f Acctiftemln delte Bette Arif.} Vexics* 


Much more of Giovanni Bellini s work survives than of his brother, lie was 
of si father passive temperament. At first he imitated the hard angular figures of 
Mantegna, but later a softness appeared b his work. His last Madonnas seem 
immobile, as though in a window in the sky; they are youthful and charming* 
ami their coloring is clear and luminous, typically Venetian. Jt is interesting to 
nute the relation of Giovanni Be Hint with the schools of pain ring across the 
Alps. Hurt writes iti his letters that the Venetian painter became lib intimate 
friend when he was in Venice, “Giovanni Bellini," he says* “praised me before 
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varii ius nobles and important person b, 
and he is desirous of owning > me of my 
paintings, even though he pay tor it. 

I lei san excellent person, and although 
very old, he is still the best painter la 
this erty." 

It was from Giovanni Bellini; that 
I Mirer learned liivibrating reds and 
blues. iJOicrr was a great draughtsman 
ns well as a painter, bill in his Vene¬ 
tian sojourns he learned the technique 
r>f color, 3 hirer painted an altar for the 
German merchant?! of Venice in their 
f tusti'tti'tt (hi Tt'ihsi/ii at the time when 
Giorgione and L uiau were decorating 
the exterior of the building. The Ger¬ 
man must have often met the young 
Giorgione* althougli the latter was 
probably one those of whom the 
quiet northerner wrote* “they spend 
their time only in singing ami drinking.' 
bell in i was the only Venetian painter 
for whom Diirer expressed any liking. 
Indeed, iVellio* strikes the true Venetian note, but with that simplicity of the 
Irimiiivcs which makes him extraordinarily intending- His saints and Virgins 
l l ri^ Veiirs ian girls. v- linger than those uf Titian. In the backgrounds a bril¬ 
liant blue *>hy l-t painted with a In-, ing hand, and a little tree waves its slender 
branches in [hr soft breeze fin mi the Venetian Alps [figs. 281 and .-Kz). 

U was thru ugh Giovanni Bellini tlrnt Venetian art 11«1 ■ k something lr->m tin- 
Flemish painters, from the powerful school of Bruges which grew up under the 
lea 1 Ira shi {v o F e he brut hers Yn n Eyck a * we su vv i n t h 1 1 seer 1 nd w\ u m e ■ 1 i his 
work. 

Nils was The time when dial great and mysterious artist, the Sicilian An- 
e utdl - da Mt-ssina, wi-rkeil at Whht. This mao not only introduced into Italy 
something "f the pathos of Flemish art, but he is also credited with having 
taught a new technique of painting in oil. 3 he rather angular draperies of Bellini's 
MadiMinas sometimes remind us of the Van Eycks a little, as in h 3 s Bielfr now 
in the Brora at Milan, But we are more forcibly reminded of Antooeilo in his 
portraits. These arc serious and expressive faces, filled with a siring personality 
and charact eristic of the sitter (fig. 283), Bellini owes this to Ant one llo who 
lea rural it both in Flanders when: he had lived anti in Naples and Sicily where 
3 ih’ had doubtless seen the Flemish pictures belonging to Alphunso the Mag- 
mifllniim* of Aragon, at that limit the monarch of the Two Sicilies, Wc know 
ittle nf Antonclhrs life or haw his extraordinary style was fanned. In his por¬ 
trait of himself now in the National Gallery at London* we sec a young man 
with a frank keen gri*c. lie seems tn be a man of the people* nn t unlike the 
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burghers in I h c Fifteenth-century 
altar-pieces of Catalonia. Probably 
Amonello alxo lived for a time in, 
Alphonsos Spanish domain, and 
it seems fairly certain that 
in Bruges. But we have positive in¬ 
formation only of his stay in Ve¬ 
nice, vi 1 here lie did his most mature 
work* Far this reason we mimher 
An tone11o amimg the Vendian 
painters; as a matter of fact, he was 
a solitary watid e rer. I n Messi n a p 
however, we find his, most impor- 
lant picture; it is a triptych in the 
rat hedml, mi ra eu to itsl y preserved 
nnnid the ruin t'auscd by the last 
earthquake. 

We cart hardly omit mention 
of Andrea Mantegna s relation with 
the Venetian sc hook As we have 
already seen, he was a Paduan and 
the brother-in-law of the Bellinis 
Padua Jay in Venetian territory and 
was a subject city t but Donatello 
and Verrochio, and earlier still 
Giotto, hud worked there, so there 
had been a constant infiltration of 
iniluences from e hie Tuscan Renais¬ 
sance The man who perpetuated 
these Florentine traditions here was 
a certain 8quardonf\ although his 
only claim to fame is through his 
pupil, Mantegna. 

It is from Vasari Lhat we learn 
something ul the odi.i-cn.iii m of Man*? 
t eg n a, iL Wb i le sti 11 a boy /' he wr lies , 
“Mantegna was taken to the school 
of 8i.iuorCLi.no who adopted him as 
his son, and as Sqnartiont under¬ 
stood that he li ini self was not the 
best painter in the: world, he urged 
him constantly to study the old 
masters. 1 ' Thus he explains the clas¬ 
sical character which Mantegna's 
first pictures attempt to pr -duec. 
Later, Squarcione, jealous of his 


Fig. At. A nionc] Lo ids Me&sjDH. Portrait 
oE himself r (National Gatter #.> Low. 


Fiifr. 285. Antonslio da Mrasina. Portrait. 
(Metropolitan Museum aftfew York t 
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pupil, was fond df saying that Man¬ 
tegna exasperated in his imitation of 
antiquity and that his figures were of 
stone rather than flesh. Although it is 
true that there is a. certain sculptural 
quality in his drawing and an excess 
of architectural details in his back¬ 
grounds, nevertheless the latter ate 
outlined with an elegance that wc 
might call modem* Sometimes the 
folds of the drapery seem rather dry 
and superfluously exact, but the 
drawing is always extremely good 
and he is a great decorator (fig. 286). 

There is no doubt tiiat Ikiltni 
Was influenced somewhat by Man¬ 
tegna whom he praised highly. In a 
letter to Isabella Gouzaga of Mantua 
who wanted a picture containing a 
history or an antique fable, Bellini 
excuses himself saying that in a way 
he maybe compared with his brother- 
in-law. The Bellinis were followed 
by a numlKT of Venetian artists who 
carried on their tradition, Vittore 
Carpaccio was the moat interesting 
personality of the entire group; the 
greater number of his pictures arc 
still in Venice. lie was the painter 
of the merchants' guilds which vied 
with one anotEier in tilt: glorification 
of their patron saints and pictures 
representing important episodes in 
sheir history. Carpaccio's series of paintings portraying lhe life of St. Ursula 
is today ore of the finest in the Academy at Venice. They are a number of 
compositions forming a broad frieze, and lEic animat bin of the figures jg es- 
tran-rdirmry, In the background are cities, the sea, the canals and liigFi rocks 
Surmounted by buildings above the water, all in the manner inaugurated by 
Gentile Del I ini (fig. 287). 

He also painted for the Dalmatian Brotherhood of the Scbiavoni a series of 
illustrations of tlLe legends ill St. George, Sl Jerome and St Try phoning the 
three great DaJmaban saints, St. George's combat with the dragon is especially 
famous, perhaps the finest of Carpaccio's works. The bold knight, dressed in 
black armour, charges the monster over a field strewn with bones and corpses 
(fig. 2frg). It. the scenes depicting the return of St. George with the dragon and 
the conversion of the king r the father of the rescued princess, we see all the 
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Fig- iSt. HfirpiBcclo, Life of St. Ursula. An Embassy. (AcCad&miaJ Venice 

magnifitKnoe and display of i Hemal life. Wo note a strange mixture rjf me¬ 
diaeval mysticism together with the Oriental costumes and trappings. Carpaccio 
may have become familiar with the latter through his association with Gentile 
Belhni. Qupacoio has been compared with fternwo Gozzoli; the Tuscan artist 
was also fond of picturesque monuments in his hnEscapes and of groups of 
figures, but Carpaccio** pictures have the Venetian coloring and a romantic 
intensity which we do not find in those of GozzolL Carpaccio is also charac¬ 
terized by a certain aristocratic feeling, which is very natural as he came of 
noble family; indeed, all his works have both distinction and good taste. K\ en 
in mystical scenes we stilt see his elegance ami culture (fig. z8y) r 

Carpaccio and the two Beilins were followed by other masters of the same 
school. We might call them the Venetian -quattrocen lists; their work is more 
brilliant and luminous than elsewhere in Italy, but is is also more languid rind 
sentimental. In the hands "f Lima da Conegliano, Vincenzo Catena and tlie sest. 



Fig. 'Jr$. —CtirpSGdo. Si. GeorgE! and thf tlr&gun. fJ t Giorgio tirgli Sek£atmnLf V^h e. 
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Venetian paining wmald have kept m the same [hemes and mannerisms, and hi 
spile iif the beauty of its coloring we would have hut a repetition of the history 
or the Siena school. 

This monotony was ended by a man who was frank enough to express 
himself without the aid of the cl flumes and i trippings of the Middle Ages and 
had the courage \o pul into his pictures the spirit of his time!* the wealthy and 
free Venice i-r the Renaissance which Titian was later tn immortal Ue. We know 
hut little or this extraordinary painter who was commonly known as Giorgione; 
he was the real rounder of Venetian painting. The little we do know of his life 
is confused by un authenticated details arising from popular Legend, He was the 
son of a country gentleman of the Venetian Alps bom in the fortified town ol 
Castcl franco. Surrounded by its square towers and situated on a green hall, it 
still preserve! the beautiful picture of the Virgin between Su Francis and St, Lib- 
erale t supposed lo be the portrait of an unfaithful sweetheart of the artist {hg- 
ttre igc*}. He is said to have died of a broken heart at the age of thirty-three^ 
but as a matter of fart hr died of the pestilence. There are hardly a dozen of his 
authentic pictures, but in spite of his sb-rt life and few works, his influence 
upon ait was unequalled in his century. His fascinating personality explains the 
extent to which his life and works have been studied in recent years, though 
the problems involved are farther from solution today than they seemed a num- 
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bcr of years ago. It is fairly 

certain that Giorgione was 

burn in 1476, but until he 
painted the Gastelfranco pic¬ 
ture in } 304 we know little or 
n« -lliing of him. In this work 
a certain unusual quickness of 
perception appears, although 
it is still executed in the style 
of Giovanni Bellini. Vasari 
tells us that Giorgione did not 
begin to paint in his “modern” 
manner unlit 1 so?, attributing 
the change to the Influence of 
Leonardo who was in Venice 
for a short rime. Be that as it 
may* there Is other evidence 
as well that a change was ob¬ 
served in Giorgione's method 
and it 
than we 


Fiff. - (Jiorgja □£. Madonna between St- Francis 

and Si. Llbemltr fCasteffranco,) Venice. 


lures in which this new style 
appears utad which tradition 
or proof indicates positively 
as (he work of Giorgione. One 

of these is the Sleeping Venus in the Dresden Gal Eery, a nude girl lying upon a 
marsEle in the midst of a landscape Its purity uf line makes 1 his figure compa¬ 
rable with the finest of the antique marbles. Titian, Velasques, Goya and even 
Manet in their nude figures or women have followed the general lines of Gior¬ 
gione s Venus, but none uf them have achieved the chaste beaut v uf die young 
Venetian punter’s work. It is truly the creation of a new type, as important and 
definite as was the Venus of Praxiteles in undent times. This reclining, almost 
Prostrate, figure was an artistic invention which future generaltons were to ac¬ 
cept with little modification, and it can be ascribed to none oilier than Gior¬ 
gione. In a document of the year 1525 we read that in the house of a certain 
Marcel So at Venice “there was a nude figure uf Venus sleeping In a landscape," 
although, it adds, “the landscape was completed by Titian." (Plate XVIII.) Here 
we find a difficulty which will reappear in the case of other pictures as welL 
Titian„ influenced by the style of Giorgione, finished or retouched some of lEiat 


painter's pictures. 

Jn other pictures, however, Giorgione worked without any collaboration. 
1 he allegory supposed to represent the Trial of Moses is composed with such a 
feebng for decoration that we might imagine the doctrine of Puvis dr Chavnn- 
nc5 to be derived from it (fig, 291). But none of the great pas liters uf our own 
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time would have dared, like 
Giorgkme, tn attempt a com¬ 
position S' ■ suggestive as the 
little picture of theTetopest. 
It is a fanciful landscape of 
river* trees and towers* and 
over I tie stream is a delicate 
rustic bridge, Al the bark 
are massed storm clouds 
charged with electricity,and 
a flash of lightning splits 
the air, In the foreground 
there is an incoherence that 
is justified only by the art 
with which ihe picture is 
painted. We set a youth 
leaning upon a [like and a 
ha If-nude woman musing a 
baby. Whatever the signifi¬ 
cance of those figures, the 
theme serves only to present 
the tempest and the woman, 
associated f< ■! esthetic rea- 
suns in ihe mind of the 
artist. We have the rapid 
transition from one sensa- 
tioci to another found in a musical symphony. There is logical tonneeturns 
they are grouped according to some rythm of the spirit and not the laws of 
space and reality. Wc have literary references to this picture; in the -Si^Meemth 
Century it was called Li the small landscape with the storm, the gypsy woman 
and the soldier. ' Inter it was known as the picture of the Giorgione family, but 
Wkkoff has recently shown that the picture of the Tempest was taken from one 
of Stazin's poems and the personages are Adrastus and llypsrpyte. 

A third [picture will complete our brief summary of Giorgtone's works? this 
is the marvelous Concert now in the Louvre, (Plate XVIII.) The landscape h 
filled with dark masses of foliage very different from the slender little trees of 
l itinn with their feathery leaves. Two elegant youths, evidently artists, are 
seated upon the ground, one of them strumming a lute. Of the nude models who 
3 re their companions, one plays upon a rustic pipe while the other draw s water 
irom a marble fountain, h is an anticipation of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne* 
although a more restrained and intellect Lin I product. Centuries later Manet was 
On attempt somewhat the same thing in his sur a group of two 

artists and their compaaiu^ one of the tntur being nude. But it is much more 
ordinary in every respect,. a simple study in light and lacking in spirit, hut here 
another difficulty occurs. Is the Concert in the Louvre an authentic work of 
i riorgione, or merely that nf one of his imitators: f hiring the last ten years this 
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picture has been ascribed lo 
a certain Campagnoln, Se- 
hastiano dd Plumb 1 % Titian 
and even others. So it will 
readily be seen that we do 
not lay so much stress upon 
Giorgione himself as upon 
his influence and style. And 
what is that style? It is diffi¬ 
cult to reply tu this question 
without going into a lengthy 
discussion of esthetics, hut 
we may say briefly that il 
consists of a certain sfft/mtfo 
in the lighting which adds 
an interest to the shadows 
and a modern conception 
of landscape as a spiritual 
entity. We no longer find 
those academic little trees 



as in Bellini s work and that pj g ^ — {nonane, The. Tempest, 

of the Tuscan school, hut fPaiano Gtorwreffi^J Venice. 

a landscape that overflows 

with feeling- These two characteristics were Gktfgione's innovations and typ¬ 
ically Venetian. They represent the contribution of Venice and a step forward 
in the development of pictorial art, 

Giorgione was also the first to give to his portraits that vibrating personality 
which we afterward find in Titian and, later still* in If] Greco who, as we shall 
see, was educated in Venice, Giorgione's portraits not only reflect the spirit of 
the sitter; they also have a power of taking his character beyond the actual time 
of the portrait. The painter reveals hi5 past and prophesies his future (figs. 204, 
2f>5 and 29O), 

A contemporary of Giorgione was that singular artist called Palma. Al¬ 
though he added nothing especially new to Venetian painting, in some respects 
lie anticipated Titian and the latter's splendid ideal of beauty. 

That which was only a foretaste in Giorgione became frequent and abun¬ 
dant in Titian. Like the former, Titian was also a native of the region of the 
Venetian Alps, a country at once smiting, green and luminous. Ills birthplace 
was Cat lore* a little town to the south of the Tyrol in the mountains generally 
known as the Dolomites* His father, Gregorio VccelEi, was a distinguished sob 
rlier of the Republic and sent the boy t<> Venice under the care of his uncle who 
was to make a lawyer of him. At the age of twenty, however, it was fully 
decided that he was to be an artist. We do not know in what studio he began 
his apprenticeship, but the fact is established that in 1507 he was assisting 
Giorgione in painting some frescos on the hall uf the German merchants at 
Venice, This is our first authentic information of Titian as a painter. 
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Soon his reputa¬ 
tion became such that 
li e was able to a t- 
Eempt to obtain some 
of the honorary em¬ 
ployments which the 
aged Giovanni Bellini 
had enjoyed for ma¬ 
ny years. The I wo 
schools, which had 
hardly been contrast¬ 
ed in Giorgione’s time, 
now appeared face to 
face* Alter the death 
of Giovanni Bellini in 
151G, the new spirit 
represented by Titian 

triumphed.. I luting hi.s long career as the head of his profession,, he was inti male 
with the great men of his century. Only Rubens enjoyed any such familiarity 
with the powerful ones of his time. His pic cures were sought not only by popes, 
cardinals, guilds and [lie princes of Italy, but also by those monarch* who strug¬ 
gled with one another for the hegemony of Europe?. Indeed, die latter wished 


Ink, JI0. Ginrgfrme or Titian. Viruin find Child, accom panied 
by ivi saints. (Prado J NUimm. 


in makr him court painter. Frauds I of France tried Lu bring him to his court* 



Pis- 2&I* — GloTHkinc. Portrait of Gattanieljila. 
fUffet Gaffer#. J Fuchkiwf, 


and indeed, Titian painted [he 
marvelous portrait of him that 
now hangs in the Louvre. But the 
painter decided for the House 
of Hapsburg, drawn, no doubt* 
by his relations with Charles V, 
Titian’s first meeting with the 
Emperor was at Bologna in 1532, 
and from that time on he worked 
almost entirely for the Spauihli 
court In 1540, at the middle of 
the period covered by Titian's 
artistic carreer, this patronage 
was made official and lie re¬ 
ceived an annual salary of two 
hundred crowns which was la¬ 
ter increased to four hundred 
through the mediation of the 
Marques del Vasto* In spite of 
his reputation for austerity, Phi¬ 
lip II was a great art lover and 
collector, and this monarch con¬ 
tinued to favor the Venetian 
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Hig. ffla, - Gittrgtene. A Knight of MniJfi. Fig, ^96.- GlorRionc. Portrait »r Giovanni 

f UffSii Gallery J Puumtm. Afflgo. QoUmf } R ktmmckd. 


painter. Once when his salary was in arrears Titian complained to the Kin" that 
■'although he was capable of conquering the world, he could not compel his 
ministers to obey him," I 3 hi lip took the pain Let's part and Issued a peremptory 
order to she governor of Milan not to neglect this important duty* 

I ei spite of these close relations with the Spanish court* Titian seems never 
i-i have gone to Spain. I he only evidence uf a possible ^ it to that country is 
tin imperial decree signed at Barcelona appointing him Count Palatine und 
Knight of Sant i ag'i. Titian was a true Vent ban; he was only once in Home and 
twice in Southern Germany, The lust of these visits to Augsburg was &■" paint 
two portraits of Charles V. One of these, a mounted figure? of the Emperor* is 
now in the Prado and the other in the Munich Gallery. Ilis second journey was 
to paint a portrait of Philip which was to be sent ■ Mary Tudor, but has since 
disappeared. Titian did not again see the Emperor, and his subsequent portraits 
of him were painted from memory. For that matter, all Titian’s portraits and 
other representations of Philip II show a man of about the same age- He painted 
allegorical pictures of the King, and of Spain as the Defender of the Faith, and 
on a canvas now in the Prado he represented his patron, the Marques del Vasto, 
as an ancient hero. 

In his paintings Titian often glorified a city or a noble family. His first 
work of this sort was the admirable Madonna of the Pcfiaro family which lie 
painted to commemorate the victory over the army of Charles VIIL The Vir¬ 
gin appears sitting upon a plinth or base, and beside her are .St. Peter and 
5 l Frauds. The members of the Pesaro family kneel after the usual manner of 
donors; a captain waves before the Virgin the papal standard of Ihe Botgias 
surmounted by a victor's wreath (fig, 297), In the background we ace the band- 
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some architectural set¬ 
ting which was to be¬ 
come traditional in the 
Venetian school. 

Titian was natural¬ 
ly called upon to paint 
many religious pictures. 
As the head of his pro¬ 
fession, he was often 
employed to do work 
this sort for the vari- 
ebap" 

Jne of his earliest 
imposition a is the fa¬ 
mous Assumption of 
the Madonna. It was 
painted for the Francis¬ 
cans and is now in the 
Venetian Accade m y. 
The composition re¬ 
minds us somewhat of 
Raphael's Transfigura¬ 
tion and is also divided 
into two parts. Below* 
the apostles in a rather 
sombre atmosphere 
contemplate the empty 
tomb, while above, the 
Virgin is borne to the 
sky upon a cloud sup¬ 
ported by cherubs. The 
Madonna of the As¬ 
sumption is one of Ti¬ 
tian's most beautiful 
figures. She is a Vene¬ 
tian girl enveloped in a mantle the folds nf which are drawn with marvelous 
realism (fig. 291)). At other times the masier went further afield in search of his 
inspiration. In his Presentation in the Temple, also in the Venetian Academy, 
the \irgin ascends the mystic steps (fig L zqg) as in Giotto's frescoes at Padua. 
After mure than two centuries it Is interesting to see t me of Giotto's types still 
dci. eloping and Influencing even so independent a painter as Titian, Unlike Bot¬ 
ticelli, two worlds did not exist for Titian, nor did he require an emotional 
religious co nii mi on to be able 10 paint religious pictures. He found in human 
nature a dignity a* well as a nobility and beauty sufficient to clothe his mystical 
E hemes from the Christian repertory. This Is seen plainly in his figures of Christ 
and of Mary Magdalene, in Ins Descent from the Cross and manv other pictures. 


FJje. 291. Modnrmi of fee Pcum ItnRj. 
tChSeaa tfti FmriJ Vemed, 
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Fin. 39 *- — TEriflti. The Frcs^titutioti In the Tempte, {Venetian Aca&mt*} 
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Fik. 300. — Titian. The Concert, fPfiti finifcrifj FL.mFsrF. 


4rt'l making music- These arc the intellectuals who gathered in Titian's studio 
Html Mhu + no doubt, told him many of the stones nttd myths of classical antiqui¬ 
ty. Only in this manner can we explain that revival of the pagan spirit which 
seems to lake us back to NelEenjstic times. By a fort nil ate chance wc have a 
description of one of these feasts uf reason in the home of Titian which was 
always Idled wiih visitors. In August 1540 the Latin scholar, Priscianese, was 
iimn d to a dinner at the home ot the painter. The architect, Sansovino, Aretino 
am] twi* other artists were a]s-p present. The scholar described the discussion 
vUiiiJi tiH.ik place in the studio until late in she afternoon, when the heat of the 
n\ uas cait, they all descended to the magnificent garden beside the house. 
tnm lu rt 1 mild be seen the sea, and as soon us the sun set the water was 
covered with gondolas filled with beautiful ladies. The air resounded with the 

rnUS1( U , !^!f lril1Tiei,<3 an ^ vo " CC3 nnU ^ midnight, while we enjoyed a delicious 
supper. lie same year litian procured a splendid organ through painting the 
portns 1 t of Ales-sandro. a famous Venetian manufacturer of organs. 

n man g pictures we often find luu^e associated w ith intellectual enjoy- 

uo.m dm p .istLv .nits- In hia Venus, now in the Prado, Titian combined in a 

roman Me manner the sound of music with a vision of t he goddess of love (fig¬ 
ure 30I). 1 6 

N m* ‘limes niuar alone forms she theme of the picture as in the well known 
one m t : orr r *i kr at htorencc. j he player of the clavichord willi his taper- 
mg fingers looks out with the vdkd eyes of spiritual intoxication. A bald man 
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301. — Titian. Venus. fProd&J 



who is less emotional plays what seems to be a celUi and the Third figure ts an 
elegant youth with a plumed hat who seems rut her indifferent to the feelings of 
his companions (fig, 300). The Venetians had always been food of music; in the 
Fifteenth-century pictures of Bellini's school we often sec angels seated at rhe 
feel of she Madonna and playing The cithern (fig. 321). As we have already noted, 
Giorgione, too, seL his Concert In the open air. associating the beauty of the 
human form and the Larsdscape with that of music. Even today Venetian sere- 
naders float down the Grand Canal in lighted gondolas. It was in modern Venice 
that Wagner found the inspiration for bis Tristan and Isolde. Music and painting 
have nil ways been the two arts of Venice; St Mark's and the palaces along the 
canals seem to be painting and music rather than architecture. 

I n a way, therefore, Titian's pictures are an apotheosis of Venice itself; 
never was there such an understanding of light; an iridescent radiance bathing 
a perfect human form or falling upon brilliant fabrics, the brocaded velvets 
worn by the wealthy Venetian ladies id his time. His famous painting in the 
Borghese Gallery at Home, known as Sacred and Profane Love, is the synthesis 
1 hf all these sensations. Here is a peaceful landscape beneath a soft blue sky, 
beginning to fade, and in the distance a little village and some trees. Close by, 
a mass of obscure foliage is like a screen behind two women’s figures which arc 
believed to symbolize the two conceptions of Venus and love as explained in 
Plato's Dialogues. One of them is nude and unadorned and holds in her hand a 
censer The other dressed in a gleaming robe of white silk, leans over a vessel. 
Who are these two women ? The little Cupid between them dabbles m the 
water contained in the pagan sarcophagus on the edges of which ihe two 
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&E ur< SAf« seated. One at least is Venus, And for this reason it is thought that 
the picture represents the goddess urging Medea to follow Jason, Recently* 
however* another explanation has beeb given. The fair woman who disdainfully 
listens in the advice - if Venus may be a nymph* and the theme* the allegory of 
ihc death oF Adonis. However that may be t the beauty is there and the usual 
name characterises the picture perfectly! that is, love in its two most different 
forms, sacred and profane, Here is a fair Venetian as Titian loved to paint her, 
drapery gleaming in the tight, trees and a transparent sky, a classical allegory, 
perhaps, Uui such ,1 one as only Titian could paint. One experiences a keen 
pleasure in the gulden hair of the two women, in the shimmering white robe of 
'<ne am! ihc red mantle over the arm of the other, (Hale XIX. ) 

At limes he gives such a symphony of color an interior setting, as with the 
Venn* in ihe Uffizi Gallery and the Daitae at Madrid. The former, painted for 
ihc I Hike of L rhino, is a repetition of Giorgione's theme. We have the same 
posture, hut the lady is in a room, and her servants in the background arc get- 
T i ng her garments. She holds a handful of violets and at her feel a graceful little 

dog is Lit.] up (fig. 303), Giorgione's Venus has been transformed into an 
an st i i era lie court e_san. 

Ihc Uonae T too, ls a marvel of feminine beauty. It is, of course, first and 
foremost a study of the nude. In the background falls the golden shower, some- 
what darker in tone to make the *hite form stand out (fig, 302). 

It is an audacious thing. Never elsewhere has an artist attempted such a 
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Titian. The Count of AtH (1552). fAbweom of VoasH-) 
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fig, m—Titian* The Venus of the Duke of I'rb'mo. fV/fsH Gallery,? Fl n-»F.Kt:n r 


theme without falling into vulgarity. Titian himself seems to have led a model 
life; nowhere do we read of love-affairs like those rtf Raphael. His son, Pomponio, 
was a very different sort of person, a shameless profligate. His daughter, how¬ 
ever, was the beloved wife of Coraclio Samndli. The great artist, during bis vaca¬ 
tions at Ostd ore, at the home of his brother, Francesco, or in his villa at Cctieda 
near the Alps, must have reflected on the tragic power of love which so trans¬ 
formed his fellow creatures, enveloping them in a tempest of joys and sorrows. 
But the sky never ceased to shinei the sun and moon and the green meadows 
were still there. 

Often Titian's paganism is revealed in a literary theme. The most precious 
examples of this are the three pictures which he pain led for the Duke of Feirara. 
One is now' in the National Gallery at London and the two others in the Prado 
at Madrid. The one in the National Gallery represents the meeting of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. The god arrives on the shore in hi® car drawn by leopards. 
Ariadne, surprised, attempts to escape, but Bacchus, crowned with vine-leaves, 
leaps impetuously from his car to detain her, while his satyrs clash their cymbals 
and sing their mad hymns (fig* 304). One of the pictures in the Prado represents 
a bacchanal. In the foreground a beautiful nude Venetian girl lies sleeping, Near 
her recline two others, one of them about to drink fo un a flat vessel. Satyrs are: 
dancing and Bacchus himsetf, sprawling upon a low hill near by, watches bis 
followers, devotees of love and wine. Upon the grass tics a sheet nf music, and 
in the distance is the sea with a sail upon the horizon (fig. 305) The third picture 
of this series, also in the Prado, is the so-called Worship of Venus, In the thick 
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Fig, MM. Tiiinn, Racchili rtn4 Arliidne. (Xalionai GaHtry .I Launn^ 

w* 11 ids wc see Cuflids rambling and playings their Sufi little figures are every¬ 
where in the landscape. Two girls bring an offering to the marble statue nf the 
goddess which is like a Greek figure. 

The history of these pictures is well known. The Bacchus and Ariadne was 
painted in 1521. The Duke p if Ferrara was obliged to wait two years for the 
other tw*'. And yet none - if them was destined tu remain in the place for w hich 
tt was intended. Of Titian's w orks, they are, perhaps, the must universally ad¬ 
mired l the beholder cannot but experience a gentle feeling of eon tent. The 
coluring ss beautiful: the skies are blue, of a spring-like freshness, and crossed 
by brilliant clouds. The trees quiver in (lie soft breeze^ everything, foliage, 
drapery and figures, is most charming. 

If with not until J 54? when he was lift y-eighc years old that Titian went to 
Kijrnc. and even then it was only tn secure a clerical pus! for his son, Pompunio. 
I he Pope lodged him in the Famese F'alace and gave him a studio in the FteJ- 
vedrTe r where he painted u Daun t. Hera Michelangelo came to call upon him., 
and Vasari was his cicerone in the Eternal City. "Titian is as agitable in his 
converse 1 ton and > -uitte-ms in manner as he is excellent in his art/ writes die 
latter. 
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Fig, 3Di, —Titian.. BiicrlumaL (Prado,} Madrid. 


Titian regretted that he had nut visited Rome earlier in life as it was now 
too lute fnr this experience to have much effect. Notwithstanding his age + he 
continued to produce excellent work. He had a vast experience in the ways of 
the world, but it never made him pessimistic. Twenty years later, when Vasari 
went to Venice, he still found Titian sound in mind and body; indeed, everyone 
wondered at Ins endurance. In 1564 the Spanish ambassador wrote to Philip 11 
that ' L thu painter is still vigorous and strong in his work, although those who 
know him wH| say he must be nearly ninety years nld." A portrait of him in the 
Prado painted in his old age shows him erect and ready to paint lift looks nut 
upon the world with eyes that can still see more beauty than ihnsc of any other 
mortal (fig, jOS). As lime went on his friends and relatives dropped off one after 
another; firsi his brother Francesco, the country gentleman; then his friend, the 
architect Sansovino. His daughter* Lavinia, married; Pom pernio was a priest; 
only Orazjo, his second son, became a portrait painter and assisted his lather 
professionally at times. The great house was almost deserted; only the master 
remained with hi.s pictures. Titian died in tjyGat the: age of ninety and then he 
was carried off by a pestilence that raged in Venice at the time. Oraato was also 
stricken by the epidemic, and the handsome house with its priceless treasures 
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Fip*. m — Titian. VeffiHfl mil Cupid. fW|f JtofocwJ Flohekcf., 

plundered by a thieving rabble that had gotten beyond control of the police 
in those terrible days. The great painter was buried as he himself had planned, 
in the church of the Frari h where lie lies neat his famous Madonna. 

Nu one inherited the genius of the master, nor was lie ever surrounded by 
pupils as was Raphael Stories have come down to us of his jealousy of the two 
other great Venetian painters. These were Veronese and Tintoretto, who were 
the Contemporaries of the master s old age. Fills was, in a u-ay, advantageous to 
art, for lire result was that the two younger men developed rheir talent inde¬ 
pendently and were not obsessed by the weirks of the great master, as was the 
case with Raphael's pupils. 

U^^.n Veronese, however, imitated Titian in some of his earlier pictures 
(figs, jit and £ 13 ). Veronese was the son of a sculptor of Verona and was 
always known as the l emitorsg t or the man from Verona. After painting a num¬ 
ber of pictures in his native city and other parts of the province, Paolo Veronese 
went ti* Venice where lie decorated the sacristy of S. Sebastians. He was after¬ 
ward chosen to collaborate with Titian in the decoration of the Sola del Maggior 
Cun&glin iti the Palace of the Doges, which was being remodeled by Sansovino, 

11 ere Veronese ti|! 'k for his theme Venice crowned try Fame in which the 
Qineen ^1 the Adriatic, richly dressed h appears above, seated among sume col¬ 
umns and surrounded by gods and heroes. Below is a throng of knights and 
ladies, and on a balcony and on the ground are soldiers ami populace [fig. ji^) K 

Veronese's magnificent decorations are always filled with balustrades and 
columns in long perspective. There are balconies and loggias beyond which 
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Plate XXI 




Titian, Portrait of Re I La. iPilti Gallery,) Florence. 
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appear crowds of spectators survey¬ 
ing ill*" scene represented in the 
centre. 

Veronese loved to paint a greal 
apotheosis; everything became for 
11 i 111 a part of a large stage mi which 
the principal personages seem al¬ 
most lost among the many minor 
parts and supernumeraries. Take, 
fur example, the famous Marriage 
at Cana now in the Louvre. It was 
pain Led for the refectory of the 
monastery of £. Giorgio Maggiurc 
in Venice! where it was preserved 
until Napoleon carried it utftu Paris. 
There are more than a hundred fig¬ 
ures on Lite vast canvas; the Saviour 
and his disciples are Inst among the 
cmwd of guests and pages. Many 
of the personages at the feast are 
pn r t ra i r s of the most [irominenL 
people of the time; the Marquis del 



F3tf. 307. — TULan. La Flora, fUfM Cattery,) 
Fi.oifbircte. 


Vasto, Francis 1 , Tintoretto, Charles V, Queen Mary of England and Queen 
Eleanor of Prance have been identified among them, some with more reason 

than others. Among the musicians at 
the feast we see the painter himself 
playing the viol and accompanied by 
Titian on the bass-vioL 

The Marriage at Cana was fol¬ 
lowed by the Least of Levi It was 
painted for the monastery of Si. John 
and St, Paul and is now in the Acade¬ 
my at Venice (fig. 309). Here, too, is 
a composition in which the Gospel 
narrative is freely interpreted; so 
much so, indeed, that the painter was 
made to give an account of himself 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition. 
The documents of the trial have been 
preserved and they afford a delight¬ 
ful example of artistic impudence. 
Veronese admits that he substituted 
the fLgurc of Mary Magdalene in 
front of the table by a dog to add 

Fig. m . . Titian, Portrni. «l h im K ir. » thR **“““* ° f »*“, «****£> 

fPmdoj Mauhiu. He also justified the large numtser 
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Fig, 3ffi. -- VeruntEe. Feast of Le*L |0 VurN'tfn 

of mini it personages in his picture by citing the crowds of figures which had 
been introduced into the Last Judgment in the Slstinc Chapel by Michelangelo, 
the highest authority on art at the time. One of the judges made the rather 
slighting observation that it was hardly a parallel case, because a multitude 
was called for in the I-ast Judgment, I le went on to remark that in a theme 
taken from I he text of the Gospels it was hardly proper to bring in musicians* 
buffoons, negroes, courtesans and drunken men just because it suited the whim 
of a temperamental Venetian artist- 

Nevertheless the tribunal was very indulgent with Veronese who continued 
tu paint his extraordinary dramatic compositions with their charming perspec¬ 
tives, Sometimes we sec in the background beautiful white hull dings with 
balustrades and hemieydes standing out beneath a greenish blue sky as in the 
magnificent picture of Jesus amid the Teachers, now in tlie Prado at Madrid 
(% 3 ^)- 

Yeronese possessed a genius fur Lite representation of the wealth and ma¬ 
terialism of Venice, but he was als-. capable of genuine sentiment. The delicacy 
of some of his allegories and even his portraits reveal a gentleness of spirit which 
we should never imagine from the larger compositions filled with figures in both 
foreground and background and on various levels (tigs. 311 and 312). We have, 
perhaps, the finest revelation >jf this side of Veronese in hts beautiful picture of 
St, Helena s Vision oftheOoss, nuw in the National Gallery at London. The 
sainted lady sleeps with her head resting upon one hand. beside her Is a 
window opening upon a landscape which reveals in a measure the nature of her 
dream. She is dressed in a light garment of an indefinable tone, a greenish brown 
which seems to change as one lucks at it from a different angle. 

Posterity has pardoned \ eronesc for the apparent irreverence contained in 
some of hrs religious compositions. lie was possessed of a playful optimism in 
his attitude toward life; no egotistical Epicurean, but the exponent of the Feelings 
of a large number of his fellow mem among them tlie Venetians of the Sixteenth 
Century, lo Veronese the problem of the world was one of light and form com¬ 
bined to give the greatest pleasure to the senses Mis esthetic joy was not eon- 
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wils that of a mi 
J brocades of ihe 
sic floating across 
md Venice; now} 


Fip. 3IG. — VeronEJse. Jesus Eimid tlie Tcnchere. (Pradv,J MiaUm 


cent rated and individual as was Titian's; it 
beneath a bn:md portico to admire the silks atitl 
breathe the soft air of Venice nr to lisle n to music 
His spirit could conceive of nothing btyo llu 


a multitude grouped 
massing ladies, to 
j rand Canal. 
LOWherc else can we 


imagine two such artists as he and Titian apjtaring at the same time, not can 
we think of Venice without their pictures. They have done as much to per¬ 
petuate the soul of Venice as hag the brilliant rainbow-h lied light, the palaces 
along the Grand Canal or the marvelous coloring of St Mark's. To us Venice is 
the city of its painters, and Veronese with hia rich decorative compositions, 
though he may uot he as profound a genius as Titian, has contributed greatly 
to the formation of that Venetian tradition which* even though Venice itself 
were no more, would still live in the world of ideas. 

The third great name of this generation of artists living in the second half 
of the Sixteenth Century was not held in such esteem at the time as were those 
nf Titian and Veronese. It has been left t" the critic of modern times to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the importance and extraordinary value of Tintoretto, 
From the short account of a certain Ridolfl who has written the lij^grajilijes 
of the Venetian painters, we would infer that Tintoretto was never accepted as 
the equal of Titian and Veronese and that his life was one long struggle to 
obtain employment, 11 is was a dynamic genius which has offended many people, 
but one ends by being impressed by his vfery power and brush ness. It is true 
that he had difficulty in obtaining commissions; a multitude of ideas seethed 
within him, and he needed great canvases and vast wall-spaces to give form to 
the creations of his brain. 

Beyond what Rtdolli tells us we know little of his life, ile was of short 
stature and the son of a Venetian dyer which accounts for the scornful appel¬ 
lation, Tintoretto, the little dyer. At first, for a time* he frequented the studio 
of Titian, but the master was envious of him, according to Ridolfi, and would 
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FI351. — Portrait of Veronese's wife- 
(linin&K'fek Museum** 


have nothing to do v^’it li him. The 
young mun recognised, nevertheless* 
the great value ofTidan's work and 
wrote upon the wail of hits studio 
as the goal to be attained: “The 
drawing of Michelangelo and the 
coloring of Titian/' 

kidolri goes on lo say that Tin¬ 
toretto possessed copies of Micheb 
an gel o '5 statues and never wearied 
or studying them, although his im- 
11el nous nature sunn led him to seek 
other methods- This was not am 
much a study of human Me, such 
as Giotto made., nor of lighting as 
in ihe case of Masaccio, What he 
did was to make figurines of wax 
and clay, dress them in silks and 
set them in little houses of wood, 
with miniature doors and windows. 


These he would hang from the 



ceiling of his studio and study the perspective eftect from below. TintorettiTE 
experiments with artificial 
lighting seem very modem 
as Ridolfi describes them, 
lie resembles the men of 
our own day who are al¬ 
ways seeking some ns j w ef¬ 
fect* ah hough few or none 
of them possess the genius 
of Tintoretto, He was an 
audacious but not always a 
careful draughtsman. He did 
not make many drawings; 
only two or ihre^ From his 
own hand have come down 
to us + His ideas flowed from 
his brush, and he lost little 
time m a k i n g prcMminaiy 
studies or elaborating his 
composition. Once his style 
was formed, wtial he wonted 
to do was to paint, to cuv¬ 
et great canvases. Often he 

would obtain only the actu- _ n+j% 

, , r .. , . Hp. iL2, \ truneae, Mans hticI VEnii* hijmid by CiiftlcF 

al cost of the work for his VoHH ^ 
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Fig. 313. Veronese. A pat he os. is of Venice, (flniaxra duCetffJ 


compensation. The family was supported from the duwn - of hi- wife, Faustina, 
who was a if the noble Veseovi family. The story is told that when he was a 
youth Ills desire 1" paint was si > strung that he obtained permission from some 
of his neighbors to decorate the facades of their houses; indeed, his hrst great 
series of pictures was executed in much the same manner. He offered for j hun¬ 
dred ducats to decorate the great walls of the choir ul'S. Maria deli Urto, I lie 
prior accepted the offer under the condition that the costa of the undertaking 
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Fis, ill. — Tfrlforelfa. Mercury ind the Or;Lces. (Palace of rtf Doq*$.) Vexile. 

should nil mmr <mE of thi_s sum* In Elie same way T fllrrmst us a favor, he was 
permillett in decorate some < .f the wall-spaces between the windows of the 
Library «n which ['itian and Veronese were already at work. It was with great 
difficulty ihat hr secured the cum mission to pain! the magnificent decorations 
nf the Palace of (he Doges, and finally his masterpiece, the decoration of the 
Sciiob di S. Rocco, was the result of the i in putt unities of the painicr. The 
Brotherhood of 5 , Rocco hart opened a competition for the work, and a number 
of the painters of \ enice came on the appointed day bringing sketches of what 
they proposed tn do, I intcinMt", however. brought a finished canvas executed 
in his usual dashing manner. I he other cum petit ore naturally objected, but 
our painter settled the matter by donating it to the Brotherhood whose consti¬ 
tution forbade the rejection ol a gift. As a result he was admitted into the or¬ 
ganization, and there he stayed. Sixty of his paintings cover the halls and the 
church of the Suuola di S. Rocco, all dime in the inimitable Style of this artist. 
It is only here that we may learn to know the master at his best. We behold 
thousands of figures, blazing beams of light, halos breaking forth from deep 
shadows and an accumulation of perspective effects as though from (he hand 
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of a Titan; indeed* they seem like 
visions of another world* It is in 
the Scuola di San Rncco that Tinto¬ 
retto appears as a modern painter, 
the impressiOdist admired by Rem¬ 
brandt and Velasquez and tile mas¬ 
ter of the young man* newly arrived 
from Crete* who was to be known 
as El Greco- Tintoretto and El 
tireco are names which form the 
connecting link between two great 
schools of painting. Here is the ex¬ 
planation of how the Italian art of 
the Renaissance, in its last important 
stage, inspired men of another land 
and race. The closer our acquaint¬ 
ance with the history of artistic 
production, the more we see a defi¬ 
nite connect!iin between its vari¬ 
ous trends and movements. 

We cannot give even to Tinto¬ 
retto's more important works the 
space devoted to Titian anti some 
■ if ih-r other masters. As a matter of 
fact h one docs not remember them 
one by fine so much as a single 
great unity in style, lighting and 
method of composition. Sometimes 
they are correct, academic and self- 
contained as in the ease of the love¬ 
ly compositions in the Antic ollcgio ofibe Palace of the Doges (fig. 314)* these 
are almost like those of Veronese* In others, all hough they adhere to establish¬ 
ed standards, there is agitation, a radiant convulsion of tempestuous forms* In 
this connection it is interesting to compare the typically Venetian Assumption 
l if Titian with that of Tintoretto, both in the Venetian Academy (fig, 313)- 
But when Tintoretto is left to himself we might say, as jn 5 . Maria delTOrtu 
nr the Scuola di San Kueco* he completely forgets the atmosphere and Sight of 
this world of ours and illuminates his figures with slanting rays which fall in 
the most unexpected fashion upon figures enveloped in shadow (fig, 316). Then 
it is 1 hat his wild magic performs prodigies, in the S-ast Supper in S, Ginrgh* 
Maggiofp the entire atmosphere of the hail is filled with luminous clouds among 
which angels can be faintly distinguished. The Saviour radiates light as do the 
heads of the disciples, and there is a lamp as well. And yet it is all so real that 
the beholder asks himself to w hat world he has been transported* 

Toward the end of his life Tintoretto was commissioned to paint an enor¬ 
mous representation of ['arsidise. Ji is said to be the largest painting on canvas 



Fip, 315. ^ TintorcliO. AS-SLnitpItfiil of the Virgin, 
(Academy.) Venice, 
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in existence, beiny seventy-four Feet long and thirty u idc. A siu|»endons wnrfc 
containing hundreds of figures, it is so removed from every tradi tion of an that 
those whose spirits are fettered by academic standards consider it a piece of 
eccentricity and nothing mure. All Venice admired it, however, when it wns 
completed, and it still fills us with amazement. No one Jim a man uf such ardent 
genius and dynamic force would have had the audacity to attack the problem 
“PU" Sucl1 a colossal scale. It seems that after Michelangelo's Last Judgment no 
one had attempted anything of the sort. Tintoretto may not surpass Michel¬ 
angelo in profundity of sentiment, but at least there is more movement and a 
great* r number of figures. In (he Paradise ive have a varied and complicated 
impicssLun of mankind which is nut found in the gigantic composition of Michel¬ 
angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 

Tintoretto s Paradise was his Inst work; he died in 1594 at the age of 
seventy-five and was buried at the side of his daughter, Marietta. She, too, had 
been a portrait-painter of considerable merit as well as a good singer, and 
although she had married a Venetian jeweller, she was always the companion 
.'mil fa Vi‘rite of lier father. 

Contemporary with these great masters, from the time of Giorgione down 
to the end of the century, there were other artists working in Venice. Here 
they were only men of second rank, obscured ns they were by comparison 
with the extraordinary painters whom we have been discussing. In another city 
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and at another period! however, they 
would have been considered men of 
outstanding merit. Such were the good 
Viva rim who painted groups of saints 
affectionately engaged in pious colloquy 
and the delicate Bnnifkzio, a painter of 
concerts and con versa! tons (fig. 

The most hi cresting of these! per haps, 
was Lorenzo Lotto. He formed his 
style in Venice, but he worked prin¬ 
cipally at Rome, lie was bom in 14-80. 
In him was something of the esthetic 
delicacy of Giorgione! and he never 
lost his youthful feeling and sentiment 
lie travelled many years, painting Lind 
studying; in Rome he saw Raphael's 
school imposing its academic formulas 
upon arl, and in the Adriatic provinces 
he observed the rare beauty of Correg¬ 
gio 5 pictures. In r_;^G or shortly after 
he returned to Venice, hut he was now 
ton 11 Li] and experienced to he greatly affected by any one else* however great 
a painter be might be. Thus it was that Titian, now at the height of his fame, 
did not impair Lotto's individuality. Lotto could not Forget Correg^io 3 and he 
continued to display the deep feeling of the master of Parma. It is a pity not to 
reproduce more of his w orks; the picture uf the bride and bridegroom,now in 
Madrid (fig. iti), will give the reader 
some idea of the sweetness and deli¬ 
cacy which we find its all of Lotto's 
compositions. 

Also born in bergamo, hut a little 
younger than Lotto, Giovanni battisia 
Moron i was the great portrait-painter 
of the lime. We have no very detailed 
account of his life. It has been said 
that Moroni studied in Titian s studio, 
but this story rests only upon the 
current tradition that Titian praised 
Moroni's portraits saying that they 
were most faithful. Indeed, Moroni left 
a series of portraits which sdl] live. 

(I late XXIJ.J The visitor to the Kuro- 
pean galleries* after tiring his eyes 
looking at great pictures, suddenly 
comes upon one of Moroni's figures, an 

actual person emerging from the nast A Hwnanht 

1 (UfflM FtdmtMCE, 
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with a realkv that sorties the beholder (figs- 319 and 3^). In his old Moroni 
was induced m attempt religious tom posit inns; he even begun a LastJudgmu 
up i >n Which he was at work when he died in i= 7 «. We hardly need comment 
that Moroni is an excellent example of how untme to himself an artist ran lie 

when led astray by public demand. 

Uv the end <»f the Sixteenth Century this lung period of artistic 
denied to have exhausted the Venetian school, but the eighteenth Century 
^ t0 produce one mote talented painter. This was Tiepolo who executed 
the delicate and beautiful decorative paintings in the throne-room in die Royal 
Palace at Madrid Tiepolo's specialty was (he production of great scenic effects 
nf lighting and perspective. His frescoes at Madrid are as clear and hnlhant as 
th 0 u E h the ceiling had opened disclosing figures and allegories in die clouds 
above indeed, they are an excellent example of his style. But to sec Tiepolo at 
lit best we must go to Venice and view the decorations of the Rezzotuco and 
Labia palaces. The halls of these patrician homes are decoded ^th facades 
and magnificent porticos beneath which grave personages converse with .me 
another' In the backgrounds ore perspective effects; the apartment itsc 
apparently enlarged by these paintings until it seems to end in a distant horn n 

of light (fig. 5-* 1 )' 
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Smirmin r Venetian painting began about !he end oP the Fifteenth Century wEtb Gentile and 
QEoviinni Bell ini. The lafffi-r was p! jjpi Inter »f pcEJLi.ful Miidunnas; hi? coloring is both Uiniinuus 
*nd brilliant- He weis the master of Carpaccio, an artist of distinction whn painted marvelous. rep- 
reitcjirationa of the atprlet ofihe saints. About the sume time two new painters. Giorgione and 
Titian, inauguraled a school of painting. Giorgione died young; only a dozen of Mr Authentic 
works are now known. Never!tieless, he wu$s the orig i nator of most of the themes which Titian 
developed With ttldl genius The latter waa a native of Cfldorein the Venetian Alps, and Ids cot- 
imnj* reflects the light and ntm^Sphere ul the Country Bbout hia tioine- He worked chiefly tor 
Gharles V and Philip II. ContemporarieB ofTirEaiFs, long old age were Veronese Hnd Tintoretto. 
The former loved to paint great dramatic apotheoses, and the latter wm the Creator of b light 
and iilmosphere never beiOr t Imagined. In the Eighteenth Certlirry Venice producetf liar last great 
nrtist. Tiepolo. who is famous for his magnificent dec orations. 

IHbliomphy. — Cxsi o Rimi.I-i: Le maraeigiie dett'r,trfe, GMTO it rite deglf illustri pittori Vem- 
tf, H^H5. - B. Bem!k*On; The Venetian Painters off tie Renaissance. 3rd ed rp New Yurk’Loudon, 1KW. 
, R ~ F “' : Bellini WW*-fi. Llttwju and K Moi-gpim: Vittore Carpaccio, Milano, Ifl06 r — 

F. H. Conn' nioi&tofa*, ?ih cd.. London. 1£M>{_ — I-i.'M-wicj Juste: Giorgione, ? volSr. Berlin, I90B.— 
V Mon*u*: T or V ill, ah 11 ; Giorgio**, Bergamo. I SOL - A. Co-m: Giorgione, Firenze, I m, - M. vqsj 
B.>i an ; Gtargiafii- anft Pair?a Vecchto, Leipzig, tftfc, Lkdnello Vektcri; Giorgione e it Giorgio^ 
nismo, Uelpxta, 1913. .1. A. Cftow. and G. B. C aya re a nr uue; Titiano, IB77.- G. Gmskr \ Titian, 
Berlin, im Cium ■ s Vaum: Ptmt Veronese, Paris, IS by. F. H. Meiss*h u : Veronese, Leipzig, 
IW7. ILTmtii; Tiatoretto, Leipzig, UO|. BTFtuconroN Him wwn Jacopo Habustl, catted Tintn- 
rerta \mj, - Pm. ue Cue*v r Ni*- Les Tiepolo. Puri---. im I L SL Uhhani m- Gm-i w: Tiepolo e la 
xmi ftlaiigtia. V eitea ia, lb?!]. — E. S^I k: Glumirnttista nnd Potnertico UepaSo l Hamburg, 1900, — 
J-'. Mrii MrsTi r O'. U. Tiepolo, Miiiino, itJCSt. P. Moi.Mt hti : Lu peinture eenetlenne T 1D04. G. Gbq- 
: ^ Kamiierfamine Beifini, EHOO, — M. '.ths Bof iim: Giorgione and T'aimti Veectria, l!JM. — 

1 1. r. ■.1- -.tit r ■ l.i r Vie et i'dittnre tfe 'fitien, IMS. R. Ekkcnsonj Loren*# Lotto, tin ftrowo- 

■itraefire Art Critte&m, IStS. V. lMqlm f.\ r a: Tiepolo, IHI1. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SPANISH RE £ ATS5 ANL"E.--H LTDE J AR. AND FLAMBOYANT AftCHLLELl UJftF 
UNP6R FERDINAND AMI ISABELLA*— THE FLAT&RE5QUE AND oRECG-ROMAN STY LI: S. 
SPANISH SCULPTURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. —.MINOR ARTS. 


A nt *i <t tlie e m ] •* 11 ilie ]■'i||eenth C c ntuiy S [ in w as inva11»■«] by * c11nstdeni! j le 
number uf foreign artists. In spite of their iiitettse iiiitrioUstn, Ferdinand 
and Isabella invited and employed Flemish and German architects and decora¬ 
tors to direct the work on their new buildings. Sculptors and wood-carvers also 
came from burgundy and Northern France; during the reign of Charles V large 
numbers nf Italians arrived as Well and were hospitably received. Twentieth- 
century Spain, which makes such a show of rejecting everything foreign, might 
well recall the days when she absorbed and assimilated every current of Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance art to her own ad vantage and without losing anything of her 
own national character. 

In but one field do we find any resistance to this foreign invasion. This was 
(lie Neo-Moslem art known in Spain under the name of Mudejar and cultivated 
principally by the " Morisco 11 population. This style, which is still employed in 
Northern Morocco and called Andalusian, survived tti Spain throughout the 
Sixteenth Century. Indeed, it finally influenced even the German and Flemish 
artists who had established themselves in Castile, For furniture, carved ceilings 
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and other wood-work of 
a decorative character this 
was the only style in vogue* 
and it was employed es¬ 
pecially in Stucco-work, 
To give some idea of the 
deep root taken by the 
Mudejar si vie wo have uti* 
ly in cite a treatise called 
( arpintfria di' to bianco by 
l flego Lope/ dc Arenas. It 
Es ill I eft with cuts, many <>f 
them of intricate Mudejar 
designs, and was so popu¬ 
lar 11 l a t i t was re p ri n teci 
in 1727 when the baroque 
style was at its heights and 
again in 1^67. 

We can readily un¬ 
derstand T therefore* that 
1 Eiis hybrid Spanish style 
w o u \ d h n d muc h Faye r 
with architects and deco¬ 
rators during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella* 
when artists were besi- 
tat i ng be Lwee n 1111 L old and 
the new r We see its influence, not only in ihe ambitious undertakings of the 
monarchal^ but also in thusc of the m-bifity. Diego Lope/' treatise was followed 
in the rrsi oral ions of the Alcazar at Seville, the rebuilt Aljafcria al Saragossa and 
especially in the ceilings and monumental cornices of the palace of the Duke 
d« j l Infantadii al Guadalajara- Not even in old Moslem Spain* in the Alhambra, 
Lir in ant ^ l rid la do we find in such profusion these interwoven designs 

combined with bands rtf inscriptions. 

Especially popular were the mottos containing personal allusions; the Cas¬ 
tilian loved to cover his ceilings and walls with high-sounding inscriptions, 
fra^ades were pin fusel y a domed with scutcheons burnt: by figures of Hercules 
in pairs, or by eagles in the case of the arms of royalty. These were set over the 
doorways and windows and surrounded by bands of mouldings and interwoven 
patterns of a sort of Saracenic Gothic style, indeed* the decorative elements 
were still Gothic, like the mouldings, but they were interwoven like the Modejar 
tracery. As we have already noted* even the great foreign artists, the architects 
and sculptors whose royal patronage should have kept them apart frum popular 
art F were strongly influenced by this Mudejar style. They adopted die principles 
of Oriental decorative art and interwove and superimposed their motives as did 
Ihe Mu rise n decorators* These foreigners came chiefly from Burgundy and Flan- 
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tiers where Gothic archi¬ 
tecture was in its Inst 
phase* the so-called flam¬ 
boyant st ylc. M oiildi ngs 
were closely interwoven in 
an undulating tracery, pi¬ 
lasters were superimposed 
one above another. and 
pinnacle surmounted pin¬ 
nacle in the most bewil¬ 
dering manner. All this 
naturally prepared their 
minds for Hie Oriental 
Gothic forms of Spain and 
made their later work seem 
Vpically Spanish in 
vr. We know but 
the men whose 
names are linked with the 
great structures built un¬ 
der Ferdinand and Isabella: 

EgftS, Glias. Colonia and 
Siloe, as they are called in 
Spain. Enrique Flfjas, the 
son of the Flemish Jan van 
tier Fykon. seems to have 

been highly misted by the mnnarchs. He appraised and inspected the various 
architectural undertakings before payments were made fmru the royal treasury. 
We are ignorant of the part he took in the work personally; he had a hand in 
almost everything* but nothing can positively be ascribed to him. He seems to 
have been responsible for the new cathedral at Salamanca, the last Gothic eri- 
lliedral in Spain, which was begun in m2. The work was interrupted a number 
of times and waa not resumed until 1500. It is interesting to recall that when 
the canons met to devitle whether it was to be continued in the Gothic style or 
the Greco-Roman, then so popular, the majority, and among them Herrera who 
Li nil t the Escorial, voted to complete it according to the original plan and thus 
preserve its unity. 

This was not the case in Granada which Imd been conquered fruin the 
M-.ors after sn long a struggle. Naturally there was no cathedral in this Moslem 
ciiv, so Egas planned j Gothic structure ami the foundations were laid tiCCHird- 
inq to ft is ideas. The Emperor, Charles V, would have completed it along these 
line.-;, but to the Chapter it seemed altogether ion old fashioned ami they com¬ 
missioned Diego de Siloe to finish the building in the Renaissance style. The 
Siirm L was true t>l tile cathedrals ut Jaf'ti arid Malaga. Here, too, the modern 
tendencies ul the canons prevailed. 

Uf the brothers, Enrique and Juan Guas, it is not even known whether they 

Hisr«v op ast. - v. n. - it,. 
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were Spaniards or foreigners. 
The name, Giiaa* may be ati 
adaptation of the Flemish 
Waas. both are believed to 
have been the architects of the 
palace of the Duke del Infan- 
tad o at Guadalajara judging 
by an inscription in the court. 
An inscription on llie tomb of 
Juan de GlSas tells us that lie 
built San Juan de las Reyes. 
This is the marvelous royal 
chapel at Toledo which is 
covered with the monograms 
of Ferdinand and Isabella 
surmounted by crowns* There 
arc also mottos and the roy¬ 
al arms borne by enormous 
eagles (fig. 523), The mon- 
archs had intended this chap¬ 
el for their burial place, but 
they afterwards d eel tied in 
favor of Granada,, the city for 
which they strove so many 
years, Posterity T however, 
canie tu regard San Juan de los Reyes as the true royal pantheon. Its white stone 
decorations should have been colored and gilded. We should sec the great 
black eagles and the red and gold of the Spanish monarchy. Although we 
have the cathedrals of Granada, Salamanca, Malaga and Ja£n, this period was 
not noted for its church building activities. The enormous Gothic cathedrals of 
the cities of Central Spain more t han sufficed fur their needs. The activities of 
the monarch*, therefore, were confined to the erection of chapels, usually with 
a single nave, in connection with some Franciscan monastery w hich had shel¬ 
tered the royal guests, such as Santo Tomas at Avila, Nor did the court notables 
build separate lira us oleums- They opened chapels Ln the apses of the old cathe¬ 
drals an which they displayed a w ealth of ornamentation w hich has never since 
been surpassed. Such a chapel iti the apse of the cathedral of Toledo contains the 
tomb of the famous Cardinal Mendoza, the predecessor of the great Cisneros as 
the favorite of Ferdinand and Isabella. The latter made use of two partly aban¬ 
doned chapels containing a number of royal tombs. These were set into spa¬ 
cious niches in ihe walls, nut unlike the berths of a ship's cabin, while the 
Cardinal's sepulchre occupied the centre ^fig. 324). Nevertheless, the Cardinal's 
pant hew is still called the Qipilla de los Reyes vifcjos, or the Chapel of the Old 
Kings. The walls are all covered with a flamboyant tracery of stone filled with 
interesting figures. 

Hut even this profusion of mouldings and reliefs is surjiassed in the so- 
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called Chapel of the Coti- 
destable in the cathedral of 
Burgos. It was constructed by 
Dona Mencia de Mendoza, 

1 tie wife of tlie Guides table, 

I terriindez deVeksco* during 
1 he years her husband spent 
iu the Granada campaign. 

The chapel projects from (he 
main cathedral like a smaller 
separate monument; indeed, 
its cupola is as much a part 
of the outline of the structure 
as arc the towers of the fa¬ 
cade or the Lantern over the 
crossing. Its builder, Simon 
de Colonia, was the son of 
a certain lions of Cologne 
who had directed the work on 
the cathedral itself in 1466* 

In Simon's war 1 
chapel wc find all the 
taste of the flamboyant ar¬ 
chitecture uf Burgundy and 
Germany combined with the 
utmost 

fc lie tomn in the centre is a 
handsome sarcophagus upon 
which real the figures of the 
Cnndestable and his wife. 

The general composition of 
the chapel is much more ra¬ 
tional than that of the Men¬ 
doza Chapel at Toledo. The 
walls are decorated with . 
splendid stone scutch eon s> 
and around the upper 
extends a beautiful gallery T 

1 he altar-pieces., which are also of stone, arc the work of one of Simon's col¬ 
laborators, a certain Gil de SUoe, to whom Queen Isabella later entrusted the 
decoration of the burial chapel nf her parents, John II and Isabel Portugal, in 
the Carbija de Miraflores, 


Fig. 32F. Hospital de Santa Crux, Tru.ruo. 


Hga_s, tiflaSj Siloc and Simon de Colonia were the most prominent artists 
during the reign of their Catholic Majesties, Their names are Linked with great 
works, but none of them evokes the memory of a well known personality. We 
are practically ignorant as to who they were; only in their work do we discern 
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Fifis, 328 and 529. - Facade nf the University *»* Salamanca and detail 
slHiwJnR medal lion nf Ferdinand and Isa hi*] In- 


lheir imagery and the profound national spirit willi Which they were moved. 
I lere in Castile they found a generation eager for greatness and magnificence. 
If \u' observe with care the monuments reproduced on these pages, we 
shall see that there is little i*r nothing of the classical forms which characterise 
the Italian Renaissance. They appear to be rather a Castilian adaptation of the 
national art of Burgundy which was almost outside the field of what we call the 
Renaissance. Out we note the same hesitation in literature* and still wc have 
always considered the Marquis de S;mti liana ami the Marquis dc Vi I Lena to be 
twu of the precursors of the Rcmssanee, although at times they dress and 
speak like men oE I he Middle Ages. The old ( aticiffjx&vft Pr collections of songs 
which date from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella are extremely interesting. 
Here* particularly in the song of Cato or that of Ikieua, we find imitations of 
Petrarch mixed with the traditional Castilian satires amj lyrics. 

Notwithstanding, we find this combination of Mndejar and Burgundian 
Gothic art accompanied by a new style that belongs tu Spain alone, 1'his is the 
plateresqne which is. at once must original in character and yel entirety in 
keeping with the Spanish spirit. The origin nf ill is style nf decoration h rather 
obscure; the name is derived from the word plaierv, nr silversmith, for it is an 
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application of tbe forms 
employed in metal-work 
to architecture- Accord¬ 
ing to some, it was Enri¬ 
que do ligas wlio first 
learned the decorative 
technique of the Italian 
marble - wo rkers, especia l- 
]y Lombards who came 
to 5 pain to sell tombs or 
carve reliefs, f ie is sup- 
posed to have applied 
the motives they used 
to his own compositions 
which followed the lines 
of the Burgundian style. 
Other students believe 
that Eg as was inspired 
by a German goldsmith 
known as Enrique de 
Arfe who settled in Cas¬ 
tile at the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century. 
The skill and reputation 
of the latter were such 
that he was commission- 


cathedrals and collegiate 
churches of Castile* 

The works of Enri¬ 
que de Arfe were very 
tine. Mis monstrances are not merely receptacles of precious metal; they are 
little edifices of gold and silver. The one at Toledo weighs over four hundred 


Fiii, 330. — Towet oMhe palace of Monte prey, S/ujmiapca. 


pounds and Its buttresses and arches contain more than two hundred and sixty 
statuettes. (Plate XXVI,) We can readily understand how these little structures 
executed by a goldsmith would interest an architect like Kgas whose excessive 


ornamentation already tended to transform Ids buildings into gems of stone* 
And yet it seems strange that a single artist was able to originate a new style 
all by himself- it is contrary to all the laws of art* for a new repertory of forms 
is practically always found to tie the result of evolution- Nevertheless* one of 


the first and most characteristic examples of 1 he plateresque style was rhe la- 
i^dc of the Hospital de la Santa Crus at Toledo which was begun by Enrique 
de Rgas In 1504 to carry out the provisions of the will of the famous Cardinal 
Mendoza (Mg. 327). The doorway is flanked by pilasters which continue into 
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the curve nf the archi- 
volt t while? above is a 
little temple with statu- 
bra.lt 


a goldsmith might have 
done. The same is true 
ipf the two windows on 
cither side. They seem 
to be composed of ele¬ 
ments of wrought metal 
finished with an engrav¬ 
ers' tool and assembled 
so as to form a minia¬ 
ture stone frame* 

To Egas ia also 
ascribed the facade of 
the University of Sala¬ 
manca which is like a 
tapestry in stone. It is 
decorated entirely with 
scutcheons and gro¬ 
tesque forms {figs. 328 
and 359). The double 
doorway below is sour- 
mounted by flattened 
arches. The ir mou Id in gs 
and outline are still 
Gothic’ their flat curves 
heighten the effect of 
magnitude of the re¬ 
lief above, which is divided into panels by pilasters and friezes. At the top 
are crests interrupted by candelabra very similar to those with u r hjch a gold¬ 
smith would finish off a monstrance. The reliefs resemble those of a piece of 
silver repousse {fig. 329), 

The decorative themes of platcresquc architecture arc principally Lombard; 
it is the style of ornamentation employed in the neighborhood of Milan about 
the end of the Fifteenth Century. First of all we see columns whose shafts 
thicken in a convex curve in the middle and w ith collars above and below* like 
those of the Carthusian monastery at Fa via and similar monuments at Milan, 
The arabesques also recall the l ombard ornamentation rather (ban the Roman. 
T be niches are vaulted with pendentiveA; the pedestals and panels and especially 
the ornamental candelabra which surmount the pilasters are liberally inter¬ 
spersed whh scroll-work. It is a mistake, therefore* tu say that the forms of this 
plateresque style, which are really derived only from Fifteenth-century Lombard 
art, resulted from the work of a German goldsmith like Enrique Arfe who em- 
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ployed only Gothic forms in bis 
monstrances* He and Jiis son Joan 
do Arfe called it “modern work” 
to distinguish it from that of the 
Renaissance which was in imitation 
of classical antiquity. Juan de Arfc, 
who was also a famous goldsmith, 
wrote in verse a eulogy of his fa¬ 
ther's work- He admits that the 
latter employed the Gothic style. 

As a matter of fact it displays all 
the decorative forms of the period 
and no doubt contributed to the 
inspiration of Egas and the other 
architects of the time. Bat wo earn 
not explain the origin of the Spanish 
plateresquc without noting that the 
Lombard art of Italy was an im¬ 
portant factor. 

But who was the Italian artist 
w ho came to Castile, or who was the 
Castilian who went to Lombardy 
to learn the Milanese style, before 
Herrera and Berniguete brought 
to Spain the Roman technique of 
Michelangelo's school? The question still remains unanswered, and it is the more 
interesting, when we consider the fact that the plateresquc developed alongside 
of the Greco-Roman and prepared the way, after a fashion, for the baroque style. 

For a long lime the plateresquc altered only in its decorative elements. 
The vaults preserved the flamboyant Gothic type with its network of groins; 
only on the pendants, or suspended keystones, do we find repeated the reliefs 
and mouldings employed on the facade. In the cathedral of Granada and the 
Loaja at Saragossa we still find Gothic vaults and the lofty columns and door¬ 
ways are completely in the plateresquc style. In the Lonja at Saragossa we are 
surprised to see in the tall shafts which support the vaults of the great hall the 
same outlines as in the little columns of the gold and silver monstrances* Half¬ 
way up is a collar and a broad Ionic capital supporting the groins, and at the 
springers of the arches ate Cupids and scutcheons. 

It is chiefly uti the facades of the buildings that we note the Renaissance 
sty]i% This is true of the marvel*ms palace uf Monterrey at Saktnfrnca which 
was not completed- If it bad been finished with its tour facades as originally 
planned, it wmild have been, possibly* the finest private palace in the world* 
Built by the Count n i Monterrey, former Viceroy of Mexico, on its facade are 
three towers which terminate in a cresting like that of a goldsmith. On the two 
lower stories of the wings the wall-space and windows are plain. AH the sculp¬ 
tural decorations are tastefully con centra led on the loggia «f the second story and 
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the cresting above 

(% iio). 

Having received 
ils inspiration from 
the Lombard decora¬ 
tors, the Spanish plat- 
ercsque style absorb¬ 
ed and assimilated 
the foreign clemm 
which it 

over* It continued to 
employ the compli¬ 
cated shafts and orna¬ 
mental candelabra, 
the shields surround¬ 
ed by garlands, me¬ 
dallion.sand niches. 
But the decorations 
came to be grouped 
more ami more on 
certain portions ul the 
facade, and the aid 
austere spirit of ("as¬ 
dic delighted in large 
plain wall-spaces sep¬ 
arated only by bands 
of mouldings, This 

concentration of ornament appears or? the facade of the University uf A kid a 
which contrasts .sir--ugly wish Jhut id ^alamanra covfttd as it Is with arabesques. 
The facade of the University of AlcaM consists of a central body IbnkerJ by 
ciilomns of questionable taste, but lire only reliefs are ihn legitimate ornamen- 
tatiun h if the window \m the second story and the scutcheon of Charles V on the 
third (fig. 331 k On cither side is but a single window modestly decorated with 
reliefs, and above, an open gallery tike that of the palace of Monterrey. It appears 
to be the work of Rodrigo Gil de Ontafiim. The structure was commenced 
in 1540 and completed in its present form in 1333, 

Hy the middle of the sixteenth Century the Castilian Renaissance had come 
to its own. As an example fet us examine the little rural church of San Cristo¬ 
bal de Almurox in the Province of Toledo (figs, 333 and 334), Flow Spanish 
it is, in the whole and in detail! I he decoration is grouped entirely beneath 
the arch over the portico of the facade. Inside is a beautiful door in the plater- 
esque style surmounted by reliefs in ihe purest Spanish style. The plain ma¬ 
sonry of the remainder of the facade is the best foil imaginable for this elabo¬ 
rate doorway. 

Still more progress in classical forms ls seen in the OiSas Consistoriales at 
Seville (fig- 335), although it ts still plaleresquo. It was begun in 152; under the 
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direction of a certain 
Diego de Riaho and 
was still in process of 
construction in 1564, It 
is tile most character¬ 
istic example in Spain 
of the second phase of 
the platercsque style 
in which no traces of 
Gothic decorative 
forms remain. But in 
thc intern n we stiLI Mud 
pointed vaults, a net¬ 
work of groi ns as well 
as the bands of gar¬ 
lands, shields and Cu¬ 
pids on die outer fa¬ 
cades ami in the court. 

If we compare this pal¬ 
ace in Seville with the 
Hospital of Santa Cruz 
:l[ Toledo (fig- $2/ ), we Fifc.m - Facade of the church of San CrisiiSbai. A Lmarox. Toledo. 
see the extent to which 

the plateresque style became Italianized in the course «< 3 ' ntily thirty years. It 
is evident that Italian workmen must have been employed on the Caas Con- 
sIsEorial.es of Seville, but the building as a whole remained quite Spanish in 
character. The structure is *tilt a monument to 1 lie Golden Age of Seville, when 
the conquerors of the New World made it the gateway to the Indies, 

Spanish life everywhere was about to undergo a great change in conse¬ 
quence of the Italian Wars and the conquest of America, Instead of the 1'^riified 
mediaeval residences wr begin to see universities, colleges, palaces of the nobles 
atid L-wii halls with great courts decent ted as richly as were the la cades. Even 
the cloisters of the monasteries were embellished with carvings like goldsmith's 
work. Their balustrades of stone seem to he of wrought metal as do llieir 
archi volts wltEi medal lions, scrolls, great jars and candelabra, all carved in relief, 
to say nothing of ihe Cupids, garlands and the like (fig. 336). The same is true 
of the smaller monuments such us boundary crosses, fountains and even the 
pillories for evil-doers which stood in the town squares. Here, too, we find the 
same plateresquc ornamentation, candelabra, scrolls add little columns (fig. 337k 
While the great nobles were building sumptuous residences like the palace 
of the 1 1 like del lufantndo at Guadalajara, that of the Monterrey family at Sala¬ 
manca and the Mendoza palace al Toledo, there was not in all Castile a royal 
palace befitting the gtorv achieved through the discovery of America, Ferdinand 
and Isabella resided in castles like that of La Mrita near Medina del Lampo or 
in the royal apartments of the mrmastery of San Juan at Avila and those adjoin¬ 
ing Ihe Hospital Real in Santiago which they had built there. When they were 
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in Granada they prob- 
ably occupied the 
Alhambra we know at 
least that they sjient 
large sums in preserv¬ 
ing and restoring the 
old Moorish palace. 

Charles V„ how¬ 
ever, soon felt the 
necessity of a palace 
befitting his rank and 
position* His first un¬ 
dertaking in this re¬ 
spect was to begin a 
new palace in the gar- 
r the Alhambra 
adjoining the famous 
Moslem alcazar. The 
architect Fedrn de 
Machuca T was a -Span¬ 
iard who had been 
educated in Italy and 
had studied the style 
of lira man te and 
Raphael at Rome [fig- 
ti re 3 3 B}. The arm n gu ■ 
nient of the bn Elding 
is characteristic of 
the Roman school of 

architecture k it is a square structure with a circular court in the centre and two 
stories of columns. We are reminded of the semicircular court of the villa of 
Pope Julius IE at Rome and the one in the Farnese Palace at Cap ram [a. Rip die 
great palace of Charles Y at Granada was never completed. The upper gallery 
of the court was never even routed. Here Pedro Marbuca seemed oblivious of his 
mvn country. He seems never to have even glanced at the marvels of Moorish 
architecture, a few steps away from the new undertaking, A convert to Italian 
ideas, he thought only of what he had seen in Rome, When he died toward the 
middle of the Century, the imperial palace of the Alhambra was far from com¬ 
plete. Luis Machuca, his son t went on with his father's work, but the gigantic 
structure was not destined to lie finished* The outer wall is most regular in 
design, indeed* il is monotonous with its windows all the same s^e. Rut the 
plain portion of the facade with its great doorway and windows is not lacking 
in dignity. 

The palace of Charles V at Granada was the first to be built in the Italian 
style in central Spain. It is so different and offers such a contrast to the typical 
Spanish plateresque that a new name was felt necessary, and Spanish writers 
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on architecture, to whom it seemed 
more classical than anything else iai 
the Peninsula, conceived the rather 
unfortunate idea of christening it 
Greco-Roman, a name about as un¬ 
suitable as the term, Latin-Ryzan- 
tine + which has until lately been 
applied to the neo-Yiaigothtc art of 
Asturias. There is nothing Greek 
about the style of the palace of 
Charles V; it might he called Roman, 
or better still h Roman-Renaissance. 

About the same time the Em¬ 
peror began the reconstruction of 
the Alcdzar at Toledo which was to 
be a work of national importance, 

The Greeo^Roinan style was not 
destined to succeed, set as the Em¬ 
peror was on reproducing Italian 
architecture in Spain (fig, 339). 

The architect of the Alegar at Toledo found it difficult to he unmindful of 
the traditions of his own land, llis name was Alfonso de Covarrubbs. The 
son-in-law and successor of Enrique Egas, he could not help falling back Into the 
plaleresque. The Toledan Aicmear 
has a more conventional form than 
the fanciful Roman palace on the 
hiiI of the Alhambra. It is rectan¬ 
gular and at the corners are four 
graceful lowers. Set upon a height 
dominating the river and city, it is 
a monument of extraordinary mag¬ 
nificence. ll seems a pity that poor 
old Toledo was not destined to en¬ 
joy a future in keeping with this 
palate. It needs splendid open 
spaces to set it off. As it is, it is en¬ 
gulfed in this city of ancient houses 
and monuments. Hut if the traveller 
can only bring himself to forget To¬ 
ledo's reduced estate as he enters 
the noble court with its si tuple lack 
of a dentation, he is impressed by Us 
historical majesty as fay few other 
monuments in all the world The 
details of the doorway, its arms 
and scutcheons, and those of the f Ik- 137. Hcota in the square of Ainiuro*. Tou**o 
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windows and court as well 
are the p Lucres que designs, 
not of a goldsmith, but of 
an architect who understands 
large masses as well as detail. 

The facade of the Alcazar 
planned by Covamibiag has 
the general arrangement of all 
the plaleresqne palaces. The 
two lower stories are pierced 
by windows, and along the 
third runs a luyyia, or gallery. 
But at Toledo the openings 
of the gallery alternate with 
smooth wall-spaces which 
give the upper portion of the 
structure an air of solidity and 
severity- Covarmbias did not 
complete the work; only the 
facade and the court can be 
ascribed to him. Alter his death 
the work was continued by an 
Italian from Bergamo known 
in ^pain as Juan Francisco 
Gastello, who constructed the 
south gallery'. This part of the 
building, however, has been 
ascribed by some cither to 
Herrera or to Francisco VilM- 


pan do who built the monumental stairway occupying one entire wing of the 
court. Indeed, the bitter is one of the most singular features of the Alcazar at 
Toledo. 

At the same time another alcazar, or palace, was being erected at Madrid 
on approximately the site notv occupied by the Royal Palace, It was destroyed 
by a fire, however, and few descriptions have come down to us of this structure, 
in all pnlability it was not as sumptuous as the one at Tilledo„ which was the 
official residence of the court and the capital of the kingdom, Madrid did not 
become the capital until later. This same need and desire of the kings of united 
Spain to have residences in the centre of the Peninsula was responsible for the 
construction of what later became the palaces of Aranjuez and lil Pardo. These 
were at first simple hunting lodges and it was only in the Seventeenth Century 
that they grew into summer palaces. 

But all these royal undertakings were eclipsed by the gigantic palace- 
pantheon constructed by Philip II and culled the EscoriaL The work was begun 
in 15O3 and completed in 15B4, During these twenty years a terrace was levelled 
olf on the slope of a spur of the Guadarrania and a building erected which, 
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uf the world. Gi 
monuments exist 
true, such as the 
vie and the Va 


store¬ 
ys had 


both for its sUe and 
the unity of Its style, 
is one uf the wonders 
-eater 
exist, it Ss 
Lnu- 
e Vatican; 
but these grew slowly, 
they are the work of 
different periods, and 
have not the vigor 
which is the effect on¬ 
ly of a uniform plan. In 
this the Escorial excel* 

It Is nearly all built of 
granite taken from the 
mountain i tael f. The 
desolate crests of the 
surrounding ridges and 
the endless slope de¬ 
scending to the plain 
below, everything con¬ 
tributes to produce the 
same impression and 
responds to the same 
no let climate j atmos¬ 
phere and the sky above, as well as the hard rock of the Castilian plateau and 
the inflexible spirit of Philip 11, all have their pari in the attainment of that 
astounding unity which we find in the Escorial (fig. 340). The most remarkable 
thing about it is that the two principal architects of I tils typically Spanish monu¬ 
ment were new arrivals from Italy who had come with the purpose of imitating 
the latest achievements of the Roman school of the Renaissance. 

The first architect of the Escorial, the one who deserves the credit for Sts 
genera! plan and the initiation of the undertaking, was a certain Joan Bautista 
de Toledo who had worked at Naples under the illustrious Viceroy Pedro de 
Toledo. Here he had begun the task of cutting a new and important thorough¬ 
fare through a crowded quarter of that city. This alone shows him to have been 
a man capable of city planning, and on the Escorial he displayed his ability to 
:ise lus talents on a much greater scale. The entire monumental composi¬ 
tion lias a rectangular outline from which only the royal apartments project. 
The church-pantheon lies on, the central axis, and on either side are symmet¬ 
rically distributed the courts, offices, monastery, library, and picture-gallery. 
In spite of his web known austerity of character, it was the desire of Philip II 
to make of the structure nut only a royal pantheon but also a national 
house of art and letters. Here he brought Arab manuscripts which Clsner 
not consigned to the flames and the Greek codices of Antonio Augustin, 
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Hurtado de Mendoza and the University of Bessarton at Messina, But with alt 
its accumulation of literary and stlistie treasures the Escorial was first of alE a 
1 oval mausoleum with its temple and other adjuncts like those of ancient Egypt, 
Juan Ruulisia de Toledo* the first architect, died in i$tij before the work 

had progressed very far, and al¬ 
though he was succeeded for a 
rime by lhe Italian from Bergamo 
who had worked on 1 he Aldtzar at 
Toledo, the man who really carried 
out the task was Herrera, lie had 
been employed on the structure 
front ii^ beginning. The new archi¬ 
tect had also been in Italy, it is true T 
but not as a practising architect 
like Juan Bautista de Toledo* First, 
last and all the time he was a Span¬ 
iard, and his manner of emphasizing 
the various details was decisive in 
hxiug the character of the monu¬ 
ment, The facade is nothing but a 
great smooth granite wall flanked 
with a tower at either end which 
remains flush with the outline uf the 
structure, so we have no projecting 
elements at alh The plain rectan¬ 
gular windows, embellished with 
neither moulding nor cornice, follow 
Fig. 51 —Herrem, Church c-l the E&cttrlil. one another in endless succesioru 
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i >nly Lit the gateway in Else centre is 
the austerity of the facade relieved 
by eight Doric pilasters supporting 
an upper story of tour smaller pi- 
lusters surmounted by a pediment, 
beyond rise first gallery is the court 
which forms an approach to the 
church. Here the confined sur¬ 
roundings demand a different treat¬ 
ment; the severity! which on the 
exterior is compensated by its mag¬ 
nitude, would give the effect of 
meanness in this court. Here Herre¬ 
ra or his predecessor applied their 
knowledge of the classical Greco- 
Roman style to the facade of the 
church, but without abandoning the 
Doric order. The mouldings and 
windows arc extremely plain, and 
the only sculptural embellishment 
is the snrics of the si ^ kings of 
Judah set ora high pedestals above 
the entablature of the first story 
(fig- 340 * 

In ihe inti.'riur llie same Ditric 
I it ms i l c t j ia 11 hesitn ti n gly folk * w ed. 
Great pilasters rise to llie springers 
nf the vaults. There is no stucco 
or marble covering, only the regu¬ 
lar granite blocks which give the 
church the air of a mausoleum 
(fig. 142}. Herrera doubtless took 
for Ills models the exterior of the 
apse of St. Peters at Rome and the 
gigantic columns o t Palladio and 
Sanmkhele p but ho robbed the hit¬ 
ter of their Ornamentation and sim¬ 
plified his cornices and mouldings. 
And yei die church ul the Kscorial, 
with lLh tall Doric pilasters, its 
broad architraves relieved only by 
triglyphs, and h swell balanced pro¬ 
portions, is worthy of being num¬ 
bered among the most important 
examples of Renaissance architec¬ 
ture. limniante himself could have 
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'|K — " \ 7 created not king more noble and 

1 Imposing, Else where in the Escorial 

Herrera was not so original; Italian 
Forms reappear which lack the in¬ 
spiration of t he facade and the 
church. The chapel in the Court of 
tike Evangelists and the corner 
where it is set constitute an attempt 
to strike a more cheerful note, but 
the result is rather mournful In spite 
of Hie pools and formal gardens. 
The architecture of the cloisters 
and the chapel is but a half suc¬ 
cessful attempt in the Green-Roman 
Style (fig, 343). 

Herrera s work on the Escorts! 
was much admired, and we find a 
testimony to his fame in the pro¬ 
logue of the little book by Juan de 
Arfe written about the end of the 
Sixteenth Century. We read; “The 
marvelous temple of the Escorisl 
sta nds out lor the matt net tn which 
it follows the rules of ancient archi¬ 
tecture. Hence, in sumptuousness, 
perfection and magnificence it rivals 
the most famous buildings con¬ 
structed by the Greeks* Romans 
and Asiatics* It follows the Laws 
and orders of Vitruvius, abandoning 
as vanities the petty projections, re¬ 
versed pyramids, brackets and other 
foolish things usually seen nn Flem¬ 
ish and French papers and prints 
with which artists adorn {or rather 
ruin) their work without preserving 
either proportion or significance/' 

I hiring the reign of Philip II Herrera enjoyed a sort of artistic dictatorship 
as myat inspector of monuments. It was a position similar tn that filled hy 
Enrique dr hgais under Ferdinand and Isabella, but we may well believe that he 
ruled with a heavier hand than did good Egas who still had Flemish blood in 
his veins. Hem who seems to have fought in the Italian campaigns, had 
almost a military organization at the Escorial; his letters and other writings are 
always curl and precise. Twice a week he called upon (he King who had issued 
an Order that Herrera should pas* on the plan* of all the public buildings to be 
erected tn Spain. The personal efforts of the latter were confined almost entirely 
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in both publi 
houses does 
merit of tow 


Fig, 345. Court Of th* Col^KRU del Patriarch. 
VmtewctA- 


to the Escnrial; he hardly ever con¬ 
descended to undertake anything 
else, Consequently it is of more 
than ordinary interest to sec in the 
little house of Jos£ La cal k at Fla- 
senda the austere Greco-Roman 
style of Herrera applied to a private 
residence [fig, 344)- Also ascribed 
to Herrera axe the Segovia Bridge at 
Madrid, the cathedral of Valladolid 
and the plats of the Lonja at Seville, 

As we have already noted, rise 
Greco-Roman style of Herrera in 
Central Spain possessed nothing of 
the Greek and little of the Roman; 
nevertheless, it was unhesitatingly 
followed by that architect's pupils 
and imitators. Especially at Madrid, 
lie buildings and private 
this facade nrnange- 
towers at the comers and 
without mouldings reappear con¬ 
stantly until the baroque comes into 
fashion. The Plaza Mayor and the 

Palacio del Ayimtamiento, the work of Juan Gomez de Mora, date from the 
reigns of Philip HI and Philip IV. The same is true of the palace now occupied 
by the Ministeriu de Estado and not a few of the monasteries and churches 
like the Dcscalzas Reales, while at Toledo we have the Casa Ayuntamiento, the 
work of the son of El Greco, and many other buildings. 

Out in the provinces the vogue of the Greco-Roman style was not so great. 
Consequently all through the Sixteenth Century we still find the plateresquc 
which was more national in character and, with its profuse ornamentation, much 
more adapted to the taste of the country which has always inclined somewhat 
toward ostentation. In Valencia alone, a city which had already in the Fifteenth 
Century borne witness to Its traditional love for everything Italian, do we find 
architecture following the pure classical taste as in the Coleglo del Pair'"* 
(fig. 545). In Catalonia, where the Renaissance was unwillingly accepted 
we find the corporations resisting any invasion of style from Castile. As for ifie 
nobles, their various interests had gradually drawn them away to the centre of 
the Peninsula, What intellectual activity there still was expended itself iu futile 
discussions. For this reason the Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals of Catalonia 
remained intact, little spoiled by platercsquc restorations and embellishments, 
until the arrival of the baroque. In Barcelona the work ou the Palacio de la 
General idad si ill followed the Gothic style, although it was interpreted in a 
raihei unusual manner. The magnificent cdlmgs are of Castilian splendor, and 
the walls and floors gleam with the brightly glazed tiles of Seville, 
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Of the iiame pe¬ 
riod is the structure 
adjoining ihe old 
royal palace which 
now houses the Ar¬ 
chives of the Crown 
of Aragon. Ixs hand¬ 
some Stairway and 
rich ceiling consti¬ 
tute one of the finest 
examples of plat- 
oresqne carving in 
Spai n (fig. 3.46), Cer¬ 
tainly it was intend¬ 
ed to be gilded 
and colored, which 
would have pro¬ 
duced most mar¬ 
velous effect with its 
lofty wooden gallery 
and great cornices. 
It would then have 
rivalled the finest 
ceilings in the AJja- 
feria at Saragossa or 
the one in the Salon 
Dorado of the Au- 
diencia at Valencia. 

The same peri¬ 
od saw the erection 
of many private res¬ 
idences in Catalonia 


Kiu. m - pBiace Oil he Kingsoi Aragon. Ceiling over with di tors and win- 

she strand Hti]IflAHy, Baik-cLowa* a , „ 

dows decorated m 

a florid Gothic style 

vi-huh is half plateresque. Still the only private palace in tSarcelnna, the old 
of thc GraJla family in the Ca lie de la fuertafemsa which was built in 
the style predominant in Central Spain, was to be torn down when the street 
was widened in the middle of the last century (figs. 349 and 330), In the same 
way a. guild-hall in the Plata del Angel has been tecently taken down, but 
it has been rebuilt in another part of the city. At Tortosa, too. there is a nlater- 
e*iuc doorway with the arms of Diaries V and at Lcrida, the Oratorio de la 
bangre. Both monuments rival the best in Castile in their noble purity of design 
<hg. 351 and 352). 

Wc have already noted the removal of most of the Catalan nubility to the 
Court, a fact which accounts for the lack of sumptuous palaces in Catalonia such 
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Fig. Celling of Chapter Hail at the convent of St. Dominic. Lima. Ppscu. 



FiST- W--Calling of the ElaartiSt at the convent of £L Domini^ Lima, Pan/, 
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rs we find at Salamanca and Guada¬ 
lajara. We do, hotifiever* find two in¬ 
teresting examples of this type of 
structure. One is the palace or castle 
of the Barons of Albi in the province 
of Leri da which was never completed 
(fig- 353 )' The other is a wing of the 
Castle ofPerelada in the French Re¬ 
naissance styles it recalls the Assezat 
Palace and other similar structures 
at Toulouse, 

In Portugal, in the meantime,, 
the so-called Monocline style devel¬ 
oped, but it is nothing more than an 
adaptation of the Spanish pkiter- 
es-que. During the flourishing times of 
Kinj^ Duarte and Don John, Portugal 
had a Gothic style into which entered 
certain fanciful Oriental forms. The 
great navigators who discovered and 


reaped a rich reward from the new 
mute to the East Indies built palaces to immortalize their exploits. The result 
was a curious Gothic style which came into Vogue about the end of the Fifteenth 



FEfi r 353 r — hm-rlordwuway of the CuEerIo 
tie San Ltiils. Tuhtusa^. 


Fill. 350. 


-DoflTWBj of the Cube OfaUlL 

B*RCSulKiC 
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Fig. 1^?. — Doorway of the Orfitorcu 
Jc La San^re. Lik.ii.ia, 
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Century id which i lie pinnacles of the Bur¬ 
gundian flamboyant became a forest of 
conventionalized trees and brandies like 
those of the jungles of India. But when it 
became advisable to adapt these intricate 
C ot hie m o u 3 din gs to Rena i ssati ce forms „ 
they turned to Spanish art and achieved 
results very'similar in the plateresque style. 

The new r decoration took its name from 
King Manuel, who reigned From 1495 to 
1521. The most typical examples are the 
chapels called intpar/d fas in the national 
monument at Balulha and the cloisters of 
the Jeronymite monastery at Lisbon (fig¬ 
ure 354). The architect seems to have been 
a certain John uf Castile; at least this was 
the name of the man who executed the 
plaleresque open-work in the archways of 
the cloisters. During the second half of the 
Sixteenth Century we find at Lisbon an 

Italian architect named Filippo Tern who directed the work on the facade of 
the duirth of Sh Vincent Jti Fom* This was built in imitation of the EscoriaR 
su we set? that the Greco-Roman si yin extended tn Portugal as well. 

This brief survey will he sufficient to give the student some idea of the 
beginnings of the Spanish Renaissance and the development of architecture in 
Spain during the Sixteenth Century prior to the triumph of the baroque style. 
In this connection it is regrettable to note the lack of any detailed modern 
treatise on this phase of Spanish architecture. A number of monographs have 
recently been published which should prepare the way for such a work, but for 
the most par! we must still turn to such books as Cflveda's Historic de /iz 

ArquiLdnra en tdpana % the Die- 
donatio Biogrdfu<> of Clean Bermu¬ 
dez and Llaguno's Notidas de los 
ArquiUtlos and Arquiteviufu dc Es- 
ptula de$de su Re.daur^dott T the 
only ones to attempt to cover this 
vast field in a truly critical spirit. 

Sculpture in a general way de¬ 
veloped along the same lines as ar¬ 
chitecture. Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella saw an invasion of 
Burgundian sculptors and wood- 
carvers who worked in connect ion 
with the Flemish and German ar¬ 
chitects! such as Egas> Si hie and 
Guas. During the reign uf Charles V 




Fig, 353.- Court of the Castillo tie Ai&h Lestum- 
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artistic tastes changed from time to time at the dictation of the monarch* The 
Emperor travelled constantly, and in Italy he became on friendly terms with the 
artists of Venice, Lombardy and Florence. One of these, Leone Lcr?pi # was ac¬ 
cepted by Charles as his court sculptor. That artist's fiunous group uf Charles \ r 
dominating Terror is now in the Prado at Madrid. Only a copy occupies the spot 
for which it was intended in the court of the Alcfoar at Toledo, Here the great 
'Emperor appears in all Ills majesty (fig. 355). The group is an interesting exam¬ 
ple of the Florentine sculpture of the period. At that time artists were absorbed 
in problems of composition and the technique of casting, fn connection with 
this portrait statue ol Charles Y. we see the remarkable feat - 'f easting the cuirass 
separately so it could be put on or taken off, Although he came to Spain and 
most Of his work was executed for Spaniards, Leone Lconi spent but little lime 
in that country. His son, on the other hand* became almost a Spaniard. Pompeyu 
Lcmi, as he was called, was entrusted under his father s direction with the exe¬ 
cution of the bronze apostles and other figures for the altar of the church of the 
Escorial; also the groups of Charles V anti Philip II with (heir wives and chib 
dren, all in an attitude of prayer. These groups constitute one of the finest 
examples we have ut sculpture employed in connection with architecture* and 
the effect they produce is marvelous. Herrera created a magnificent setting Ibr 
1 hem. On either side of the chancel lie opened an archway as tall as the church 
itself* and here mi a high base he raised massive columns bearing the royal 
scutcheon, Between them, on either side, appear the two monarchs kneeling 
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Lth folded turners. Each ia 


ami praying 

accompanied by the four figures of his 
wife and children, all in the same pos¬ 
ture in the shadow of the columns (fig¬ 
ures 356 and 357J. 

These two groups of gilded brume 
with their incrustations of bright stones 
are the only brilliant feature to relieve 
the great church of bare granite. The 
very building dignifies these august per¬ 
sonages; it is a most remarkable compo¬ 
sition, these immobile praying figures set 
in unyielding bronze. Surely the chan¬ 
cel of the hscorral Hanked by these two 
commemorative groups is one of the 
most solemnly imposing spots in the 
world; The effect is heightened by the 
absence of any oilier tombs in the 
church. As though they feared the au- 
gust company of Charles V and Philip 11 , 
the descendants of these monarchs did 
not set ihsir tombs in the nave of the 
church but preferred to be enterred ill a 
crypt. Consequently the lines of the 
church of the Esc trial arc not broken by 
■a large number of sepulchres such us we 
find in Westminster Abbey and other 
churches employed as royal pantheons. 

This type of a kneeling figure was, of course, not the invention of Lcoui. 
Charles YllI and his wife, Anne of Brittany, are represented in the same manner 
in St. Denis, as are Francis. 1 and 1 1 entry II in the churches where they lie en¬ 
tombed. It was the fashh n of the period, and Spain accepted it with enthusiasm. 
Leon! himself executed a similar interesting figure of the hi fun la. Dona Juana, 
the sister of Philip 11 who had been queen of Portugal and later founded the 
convent of Desealias Reales at Madrid. The latter is a most remarkable portrait 
statue and one of the most eharut[eristic sculptures in Castile. The princess 
kneels at prayer but in such an easy and accustomed manner that she seems to 
feel quite certain of her assured salvation (fig. 35S). There are similar figures of 
dm counts of Salinas at Palencia and Bishop San Segundu In liis church at Avila. 


. Lufliic Leon!. ChEirlt-i V dLkminatIna 
Terror- (Prado.) Mawue. 


Uui the LconiSp Father and son, were not the first haluins to come to Central 
Spain. Already in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella two Florentine sculptors 
had introduced Into the country the forms and style of Sixteenth-century 
Italian art. One was the rather violent Turrigiani, famous for his quarrel with 
Michelangelo when they were botli apprentices and who gave the great master 
the broken nose which he bore all his life. Torrigiani had to fice hum Horcuce, 
and after a stay in England he established himself in Spain where he executed a 
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number c -f works which 
still possess a ccrtaisi 
interest* 

Another type of 
motl ua ry monument 
which was accepted to 
a certain extent in 
Spain was n doorway 
composed of a trium¬ 
phal arch in which was 
set l fie kneeling statue 
of the deceased. Seme- 
times the figure was 
stretched upon a couch 
like that of Ham on de 
Cardona, former Vice¬ 
roy ni No pics t wh Eel i tv c j 
find in the church of 
Bc:l Ipu ig in t he [j r ■ >v inCc 
of Leri da (fig T 359), 
This is the work of 
Juan de Kola; with all 
the magnificence of the Renaissance style, it is entirety out of keeping with 
the simple country church which houses it. The pedestal reminds us of (he 
arch Alfonso Y at Naples; two figures of the Virtues appear in niches, and 
the caryatids with folded hands recall the persomficatiuna of the Provinces 
and the barbarian prisoners in ancient Roman art. Above some medallions 
project allegorical figures which are already somewhat baroque. It is a singular 
monument marking the transition and belongs tu the art of Naples more than 
to any other. 

tifi.illy another Italian, Dtimenicu I'anedli, introduced a type of sepulchre 
which wna tu become very papular in Spain. We know nothing of this sculptor 
before his arrival in Spain, blit his style would indicate that he was a pupil of 
Jhsllajuulo. His first authentic work was the tomb of Hun Juan, the son of 
Ferdinand anil Isabella, who died still young. The Queen arranged in her will 
rur a mausoleum to be erected in commemoration of him in Santo Tnnuis de 
Avi a ' l ' nt,(:elh !ook (ijr Ws model the catafalque on which the remains of a 
person of importance was exposed (fig. jGo). Although smaller, it is similar in 
its arrangement to that of Pope Sixtus IV in the Vatican. The latter is a broad 
flat monument upon which the figure of the pontiff lies wit Ei folded hands 
Around the coach the Virtues and other allegorical figures are set in niches 
and framed by the traditional decorations of the Fifteenth Century Although 
simpler, the same arrangement is seen in the tomb uf Hon Juan. As on the tomb 
ot the Pope, the corners of the couch arc ornamented with the griffins which 
were to become traditional on sepulchres of this sort. 

Fancclii also executed another royal tomb of the same type. This is the sep- 
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Fte. Chrtftpa V and IlEs (dtntly at prayer, tscorfaf. 
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ulcbre of Ferdinand 
and Isabella In the Roy¬ 
al Chapel at Gnmada* 

(Plate XXIIL) Those 
of Juana the Mad and 
Philip the Handsome 
beside Et are the work of 
a Spaniard, Bartnlumt 
0 r i J i^flezp whi> i nutated 
¥ a n c e IE i "s in o num dn L 
in a general way* The 
catafalques in the Royal 
Chapel at Granada are 
larger than the one of 
Don Jtiniv because the 
figures of the royal pair 
lie side by side. Cisne¬ 
ros also was buried 
at Alcala de lldnnres 
In a tomb nf this sort; 
indeed, little else was 
thought of in the last 

years of the reign of their Catholic Majesties. The sepulchre with a kneeling 
figure was a later typo. We have all early noted Hint il was employed in h ranee 
for the tombs uf ihe Valois, but we have discussed tlic couch type last,, because 
its use continued in Spain well inlu the Sixteenth Century. This was the form 
employed In one of the latest works of Alonso de Rermgucte, the tomb r, f Car¬ 
dinal Tavern in the church of the Hospital de Afucni at foledo (fig. 3G11- 

This Ahmso de Bemjguete Is 0msiderrd to be the first real Castilian sculptor 
of the Renaissance. I lexe w e have no naturalized Indian, hot a pure Spaniard like 
Herrera who had learned his art in a foreign land. Put Herrera's stay in Italy 
is shrouded in obscurity, while Alonso Berragueie was known in that country as 
an artist nf reputation, Lean Bermudez, who tells us something of the Life of this 
nian. writes: “Jte was bom in Paredes dc Nava in 14S0, and his father T Pedro 
Bemigiietei who was a painter, instructed him in the principles of art. He went 
to Italy and, according to Vasari* in 1503 he was in Florence copying the draw¬ 
ings of Michelangelo. At Rome, where he went in 1504, he was an assistant to 
Buonarroti and copied the Laocoon. Returning to Florence lie worked oh an 
altar which Filippo Lippi had left uncompleted* Finally, he u turiied to Spain in 
15 20," This was after more than twenty years of study in Italy. Bemiudtv goes 
on to say I hat upon his return to Castile Charles V appointed him to the post of 
court painter and sculptor. tB He was the hirst Spanish teacher who disseminated 
in the kingdom the knowledge of correct drawing and the proper proportions of 
the human body, magnificence of Form, expression am! the other sublime attri¬ 
butes of sculpture and painting/ 1 remarks the goodCcan Bermudez. 

In the archives ■ the Hospital of Toledo we find additional evidence that 
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licrruguete abandoned his 
Italian models when be exe¬ 
cuted the tomb iif Cardinal 
Tavera and turned to the 
couch-like mu mini Put tradi¬ 
tional in Castile. These docu¬ 
ments tdE us that besides the 
thousand ducats the sculptor 
received Tor the “bed' 1 and 
the marble “image 1 * of the 
cardinal, he was accorded 
further compensation fur hav¬ 
ing journeyed to Alcala to 
“view Ehe tomb uT Cardinal 
Cisneros and see Ef certain 
themes were carved upon it." 

Nevertheless, the form of 
the monument to Cardinal 
Tavern is mu entirely the 
same ns the catafalque of Kan- 
celti which h almost Fifteenth* 
century in its style. It is rath¬ 
er a sort of chest or sarcopha¬ 
gus upon which the figure 
of the 11relate lies (fig, jOl). 
We still find the griffins at the comers, and the sides and ends of the stone coftin 
ate decorated with handsome allegorical reliefs, although the last are not so am¬ 
bit in us in conception a* FancelEis Virtues framed in niches. 

I hpre Is still m-re or Jess confusion in regard to the work of Alonso Berru- 
guetei much has been ascribed to him on insufficient grounds. Clean Bermudez 
in discussing the art of this first Cos Lilian sculptor expresses the belief that many 
r«f these pieces are the work of his pupils. He says that “before describing his 
authentic works, we should tell which are nut his/ 1 In any rase we have indis¬ 
putable indications of his style in the reliefs over the stalls of the choir in the 
cathedra] of Toledo which he began in collaboration with a Burgundian named 
Vi garni and later continued by himself. The vigor of these reliefs remind us of 
the works .-f Miehelfljigfsh. and the sculptures on the facade of S. Pctmnjo at Bq- 
logna by Jacopo dclia Quercia, J he work is a serious one and Is not strained for 
efleet or contrasts; the large figures filling these panda are executed simply with 
a marvelous perspective effect {fig. ^r^j. 

Caspa r Becerra was another artist whose career was very similar f that of 
Brrruguete. He, tem, went tn Italy and completed his training in the school of 
Michelangelo. lie may mu have worked directly under the eye of the master who 
was now an old man. but we know' that he studied tinder Vasari and achieved 
a certain reputation in kJome, t'pon his return to Spain be won the favor of Fhil- 
<p 11 who appointed him court painter in 1563. He seems to have shared Rerru- 



3 S&, - StaiuE of the Infanta Dulta Juana, at pruyer 
{DepcGiftix Hetties,! HLkiidui. 
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Tombs of Ferdinand and frabeLla und their dlMdren. Philip the Hnndsnrfie ufld fisanti the Mad* 
in She Ro^iil Chapel- fCathedra! af tjiaxada } 
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Fig. 3Si. - Dutuil ol the Irtmb (Sf Ramcm de Cardona. Lerida, 

gsiete's popularity, although his wort is much more Spanish in character. Some 
of his status arc colored, aad he even executed figures m[ Che Virgin and saints 
in which only the head and hands are sculptured* Evidently they were intended 
ti* be Lit eased in actual fabrics. He it was who inaugurated list lam o us Spanish 
school of polychrome sculpture in which so much attention is given to the folds 
of the drapery, Bcrruguete, faithful to the severity "i Michelangelo's style, was 
simply a sculptor in monochrome. Becerra, however, had a feeling for color in 
sculpture, and remained a true Spaniard during all his Italian sojourn; we know 
i hat he married a Spanish lady in Rome. This artist is famous for his Virgin de 
la Soled ad so highly venerated in Madrid and the beautiful decorations behind 
the choir in the cathedral M Asiorga. 

About this time another Italian master appeared in Spain where he was 
known as Juan dc Juni, Animated by llie peculiar psychulogy of the country, 
his work at Valladolid inspired a mnv group of sculptors of images in central 
Luitile. I he gilded and polychrome statues -if this sclm ..3 are remarkably ef¬ 
fective. Juni's pupils, Cristobal de Velizqticz and Gregorio Hernandez, applied 
their talents w ith enthusiasm to this singular art of polychrome sculpture which 
was to become so dear tn the Spanish people with llieir love lor brilliant reli¬ 
gious ceremonies and pn icessions. It is impossible to cover tn a brief account 
the history of tins strange style so peculiar to ihe country and which owes lit¬ 
tle or no tiling to the other schools of Renaissance art in Europe* but perhaps 
the greatest Castilian sculptor > <f this limes is the mysterious Vase ■ dc la Zarr:n 
author of the monument to the bishop Alfonso de Madrigal, at the cathedral 
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Fifl- 3ti2, - Alonso Eternl£Ue|£- Detail of the &IbUs off t he choir ill the cathedral of Toledo- 


fervor and ecstasy at having been Us creator (fig* 3^)}. Cean tiermiMez adds: 
u Although I was nut its sculpting I confess that 1 did the same during the many 
years that ] lived in Seville. 1 was not satisfied ifT did not view 1 it two or three 
times during the afternoon of the procession J 1 What MunlaMs might haveac- 
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onuplishcd in the field of 
monumental sculpture is 
shown in his equestrian stat¬ 
ue of Philip IV on the Flam 
-Mayor at Madrid. He came 
to court til receive instruc¬ 
tions in regard to this work 
from Velasquez who painted 
the magnificent portrait of 
the sculptor now in the 
Prado* When the model was 
completed it was sent to 
Florence to he cast in the 
shop of Pietro Tacca. But 
with the exception uf this 
mounted figure on the Plaia 
Mayor, Montaries executed 
rrnly the religious statues 
which his friend, Pacheco, 
colored* employing a cer¬ 
tain new method of giving 
the flesh a dull finish that 

a nt . is vef ¥ lifelike. 

A pupil of MonUfei in sculpture, and uf Pacheco, the fcther-in-kiw of Ve- 

^' ,n Pa,n, T g ; WW . AJ ° t, ‘° 01,10 Wl,r ' ™ L '^ « Granada in ,6oi. His 

5 t' 1 £"* *> f 1 to Seville where the son found 

‘ . wncP ,r hls art Ccan Kermudes! suspects that Alonso Cano drew 

s 1 »n,eMfh.s in S p,r J ti t mfrnm the antique marbles in the House of Pilate at Se- 
M'tc T| 1IS writer says that »he could not have learned his excellent prind 
T PI * r*™*' ma8nifiWfD “ ° r >tuth and good taste ' E2£ 

tu ^nd an T , '.' r f y W T de ^ a jefll0US Hval in a *»l and was obliged to flee 
The creai n ° *** rfrien<,ed by Ve| a*queg who really understood him. 

s ■■,77 , 4 ' “« «- ■ £SSErSJiEz'.rexs 
s; n -*r hc 

..e '^:;vSv^^r h L T rily , fi r J forn,jt ^ ** - 

„f tt(e cathedral n , ? j4 . hp ,,htaincd the P«* «f official sculptor 

..^,heo^;rh™^:L^ ,, 2t ,,is -?* h ' - - w«5!« 

j- •. - . cnapjer, and hc soon incurred the dkfavnr ,.r 

these dignitaries because he would n«i h» j . iL mstavor of 

Xi^sSirr— 
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,1. Marti ties MnntaitiiS, Crucifix. (CattUMteat of Seeitte.) 
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Nevertheless* Alonso Cano did 
much to prevent the school of Mon¬ 
tanos and Hernandez from falling 
into a theatrical and exaggerated 
mannerism. He achieved a sincerity 
of expression and did not overdo 
ibe coloring of Ins statues. In like 
MiiutafieSp he colored his own work, 
white the former was obliged to cal] 
upon professional painters. A pupil 
of Cano, who executed many of the 
W’irks wrongly ascribed to the mas¬ 
ter himself, was the Granada sculp¬ 
tor, Pedro dc Mena y Medrano. He 
was a typical Spaniard of the time, 
Born in 1628, he worked chiefly for 
cathedral chapters. He married and 
had five children who all followed 
the Church. He was a Familiar of 
the Inquisition \ hia friends and the 
executors of his will were all can¬ 
ons or other religiously inclined 



Fig. .504-- San Bruno, by MonlafttS or Cano. Caisle. 



Fig. MS. — Montaflci. 
Lb Concepcion. 


Fifl. 36ft. — Monlafica. El Crlsto del £run podcr 
[with and without dfaperyL Seville 
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Fig. JW, - Pidro de Mein. Magdalene. Fig, m. - Pedro dt Mena. St, Maria 

fC<SnBrnto * At mtvtou Egtpdaca, fdtoaw M^.n. 


|«orsi.ns. Ik hardly left his native province. Only once did he go to Madrid where 
some verses were written in praise of his statues. Mena was a conscientious 
worker but never reaped any great reward for his efforts. He died at the sec of 
sixty surrounded by his wife, niece and three slaves, His sons were ati ab¬ 
sent, t a- eldest being a Jesuit*., the youngest was with the archbishop of Sa¬ 
ragossa and his three daughters were in a convent". These few word* really 
cover the entire life of one of the greatest artists of Spain, And to think that 
tins mtla Mmc when such artists as Rubens and Bernini lived the life of a 
I inner Men s tu-.st important work is the choir of the cathedral of Malaga, but 
we may wcl prefer Ins smaller sculptures, with their fervor and deep religious 
ft cling, to this great composition (figs. <67 to ijv and Plate XXV). When we 
look at them we are convinced of the piety and devotion existing at his time. 

Goldsmith s work was closely related with sculpture during thfs period , Jt 

ZiSlS*"? V?r CS imd pFOee8SiDnal ™«, the two examples of 

S the dTv y u 10 the bril,b!l1 **k» ceremonies 

of the day. 1 he foremost goldsmiths of Spain at this time belonged to cither the 
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PlaU XXV 



Pedro de Mena, The Vfrffin fif Bethlehem- rtTAiirrfr of St. Doming) Malawi, 
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Fjfi, 5$. - Pedro de Mens- San Pedro de AlcAutara, Fig 3tQ.-Pedro de Mena. S-anFranciR.cn, 
f Museum of Barcelona J f 0/ ftrfetia J 


Arfe family of Leon ur the Beemils uf Cuenca, Wc have already seen how the 
plateresque style in architecture was suggested to Enrique de Egas by a certain 
Enrique de Arfc (possibly Heinrich llarfe) who was a newly arrived German 
silversmith. Whether or not the story is true, the Fret Arfe was a contemporary 
uf Egas and executed the famous monstrance of the cathedral of Toledo for Cis¬ 
neros. It is in the form of a hexag* -tsal chapel ur pavilion; the style is still Gothic* 
The piece is over eight feet in height and is crowned with pinnacles and scrolls; 
on the base are scenes from the life of Christ in relief and above, the Ascension, 
while the entire sacred object is set with precious stones* It was the gift of 
Cisneros and Queen Isabella. (Elate XXVI.) Enrique de Arfe's son, Antonio, was 
also a skilful maker of monstrances; the one still in the cathedral of Sanltago 
was made by him in 1554. Perhaps She most brilliant member of the family was 
the latter’s sun, Jium, who was the author of the monstrance of the EscoriaL This 
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Fifi, of tlie Mcnairy of Stlos, 


style. He tejfe of hi, r , ™ ? ^r^ 1 ' 0 " 3nd tf,e P®^ of thp Greco-Roman 
w »s tte imt.Hluction which not Zhl l, -7T 1 he ° nly P f,r ' ion ‘ ,l P™» 

ltermdd^ Here ihe artist pmudlv de^ib^th^oV^ ** t ' em 

Hworial. It WJiS -, , " ,t)LS lht “WMMtnmce he executed fo r the 

poied, but ™ s J dtlrin „ ^''V 1 ^ ,1 J ra,,h s ™* ^ the Greco-Roman 

,,V< T t,,ne f « l aad entirely in the riassi rV* ,non5,I * BCe 

with numerous reliefs and tt-ui.j.n «yht* The piece is embellished 

height ******, some of them more than six inches jn 

Three members of the ilet'eml far. *1 

the brothers, Francisco and Afonso aril ( ,'iVx aI “° fejaous a rtists; these were 
site specimens of the work of Francisco feraril ' ’’ <>n ^ ktter * E * < T li ~ 

to the Hispanic Society in X r „ York f Plate v™^ tlw »strance belonging 
porn,,n of the Pax of Ciudad Real t htr - i Tn 1 ^ ‘ he ,landle at " J «** 
f«rt of I his piece has already been renroH, ,■ *ie relief forming a 

work. Ail during the Sixteenth Century I > 'w fiec0l >d volume of this 

tilled the cntiicdraj-treamirtes of Smi» ,..>i l' fS anfl *' ect:r ^ ls and their pupils 

P‘ ^«h their masterly wo*. An excellent 
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example is the monstrance af 
-Silos which still shows the in¬ 
fluence of the plateresquc style 
in its upper portion (fig. 372), 

In the grilles and balconies 
of the churches and palaces we 
find magnificent specimens of 
the Iron-work of the period. 

The grille in the Royal Chapel 
at Granada is the work of a cer¬ 
tain Bartolom£ whose wrought- 
iron gratings are also found at 
Uberla and Jain, Most of the 
Spanish cathedrals are embel¬ 
lished by iron grilles in front 
of the choir and the chapels 
executed with a rather curious 
technique; they are a combina¬ 
tion of wrought and cast iron 
joined and bolted together. The 
entire composition with its 
gilding and polychrome scutch¬ 
eons is often of remarkable 
size. The grille of the CapiUa 
Mayor at Toledo, the work of 
Francisco Villalpatido, is more 
than twenty-two feet high; its 
designs were approved by Car¬ 
dinal Tavera. Ten years were 
spent in fashioning it and Men¬ 
dez Sil\a tells os that it cost more than if it had been cast in silver. The choir- 
grill at Toledo was made by a Master Domingo who engaged to do the work l-r 
five thousand ducats on the condition that he also be supplied with the gold and 
silver required For its decoration. Those in the cathedral at Seville are by Master 
Sancho Muntz de Cuenca and Friar Francisco de Salamanca and are well worthy 
of comparison with the one its the Royal Chapel at Granada (fig, 373), 

About the middle of the .Sixteenth Century a Tuscan painter, known in 
Spain ns Xicoloso, settled In Seville and introduced the technique and style of 
I he large ceramic decorations of the Della Robbias. It became very popular and 
finally replaced the traditional Morisco work of % : 'alcncia n so we see a new style 
of tile decorations arising in Seville and spreading to all Spain (fig. 374). 

SnnuuHnF. - In the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ike firat Heneiatfan uf German ai?d Bur¬ 
gundian artisls imparted the flamboyant Qollik style into Spain, although In Outlie ft was ill- 
feefed by the native Mudcjar style* A mans these architects were Enrique dc Egan, the eouit 
nrchllect o! their Catholic Majesties. Gil da Siloe ui unknown oHrtln, and the Colonies, 

father and son, who worked an the cathedral dt Btttgos. Soon these men bc«un to adopt many ul 
the principles and forma of the Renaissance. During thi-S transition period u hybrid alyle originated 
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Fig. 3?3 P — Qrlll of the CapHIa Mayur in the Cathedral 
of Seville. 
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cdilnl the plater^ELt which developed aiotiE^kle uF Ikie pure Italian lorms. The last were known 
111 ^P 3 ' 11 E| ie Greco-Roman, The lirSl nlicmpt to coriKlrutl an edificeentirely along Italian line* 
™ Plilucc ufCharles V on the hiJJor (he Alhambra at Orange, but the Grecn-Rom.in style 
really began wlih the erection of the P^toHul which was The work of Toledo and Herrera. The 
latter eiCrtcd a predominant influence upon the ilrclriteeture of his Lime, for he was the court 
‘(ihpector lit sill she public buEEcfLei cif- under construction. Nevertheless, hia efforts hud no permanent 
ft fact; Ihe pin teresque style CflntihHcd lobe popular ih;HeJ IIie harmjtie look its place. 

In the fieldof aruFpture, the hrst Erenenupun of BurguistUun sculptors and wood -carvers eite- 
tukvd marvels in the reJ^n ol Ferdinand and fRipheflii. They were supplanted Inter, however, by 
Itulhpi^ like TnrriRitf ni and rancellt iitid by Spanish sempgors who had been trained in Italy. Amnnir 
(he last were Be minuets, a pupil Of Mi chela nga la, iinU hip rival, Becerra, who was also educated 


1 be ga|d$mffli& ul Cantile were famous for their monstrance* find crosses; the mnsf prominent 
..I these were the member* of the Arfe family of Loon mid the Uctcrrils of Cue not. in addition to 
Mu magnificent example* of the KOidsrmLh's craft we find marvelous tfrilfas, pulpit?, and em$*es ul 
wrought tmn. The ceramic nrt preserved I he Oriental and Muri&cn traditions until these were sup¬ 
planted by the new Florentine style brought m Seville by Nlcotoso nboiit the end of the reljan of 
herUinsnd CniJ Isabella. 

Hi hi lotrapJ.y, Uim E*nfcFjK>; Mvdfdas 4ft Romano. ISBG.- F.i ur.sio L[.,uie:no: Noifritts <fe iox 
Arq#iiPC(tr ; jv Arawleciura tfe Jzspatin rtesde sn restpuratitin, Itfi-L - C. Bcruiltz nfeefanarin 
??" wisjtexrrvs vrofcsarcs 4<t ias Bellas Attest EspaiU r r Ei vote .Madrid. EN.a - Co™ mi, a 
Y is*za: A tfstfunes a Permitties, Madrid, SW, Laah m t \ Roxea : fifatnritt tie ia .\rqaiteetura cris- 
f f an f Miulrld, lMft m ss. lime axw S i >,tli v ■ Spanish Architecture of the Sixteenth Cen 

ritnf. lUij. K, .li'sii; Miscf/taneep an# ttrw Jakriitffttfprtc rr spanlsehen Runts H't-'cns, Berlin. I MB. - 
>Uk« 11 Dll i LAPfn : La Stamalre polychrome m Paris, m\ U, IVpjsh ; Spmtecfie Ptas* 

ttk uus stto m JahrAitmtetien. RcutUwn. IW25-i2fT. Fu.wisco CowMn: Ew&tuni Paflcroma Rvti- 
/T’ L t! ' ~~ P ' ! 11 W|,: La Ptipttfrrwfe, Paris. jflffit. G. Ckutta: A, Se- 

f Jt’AS nr Ann : iom/rTt-yucirfl//^nLw^5. Hufto; Spitni&if 

Irtdnsirsaf Arts. 1800, A. Premia:: ffrniiiMtrrrc^ AfCfr/jfec/oreflftrf Ornament in Spurn, lb®. 



Ffe-m. Stvllhan tiles. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Tilt RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. — THE ITALIAN COLONY AT AMfSOlSE. 

THE CHATEAUX i *1 FRANCES h —THE OUlLULNCS OF HENRY M AND CATHERINE 
HE MEMCE. — LE5CDT* HE l'qRME ASU MANSART* — JEAN COUjON. 

T he right of France to intervene eh Italian affairs was slill being exercised 
as the result of the investiture of the Kingdom of Naples in the person of 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, in the Thirteenth Century. I he 
Neapolitan branch of the House of Anjou bad reigned in Naples until the 
middle of the Fifteenth Century, when Alfonso V, the astute King of Aragon, 
attempted t-i justify Mis conquest and usurpation by having himself declared 
the adopted son and heir of the famous Qfueen JWtma, This lady, a most inca¬ 
pable person, was llie last representative of the Angevin dynasty at Naples. 

All (his, of course, was considered an insult and an outrage by the Kings of 
France, and both Charles VIII and Louis XII descended into Italy in an en¬ 
deavor to repair I lie injury. The latter, moreover, also sought to establish his 
rights in the Duchy uf Milan which he Inherited from his mother, Valentina 
Vi se em tL 

The first two Valois kings, Francis I and Henry II, also invaded Italy. Their 
fortunes in war were somewhat varied, but the result to culture and art was 
most important, As early ns the first expedition of Charles VIII in 14 E JT- the 
king had scat bark to France a group of twenty artists who were to al build and 
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work at the orders of the king in die 
style uf Italy;" The latter installed 
them in the chateau "l Ambuise 
wills a view of rebuilding this strut:- 
lure. The nans I prominent figure 
in the Italian colony at Amboise 
was a certain FraGiocando, an able 
architect who had already been 
employed by the King uf Aragon 
at Naples, and whom Charles VIII 
had engaged at a salary of 562 tivres 
per year. Except for Domenico da 
Cortona who was also ati urehi- 
teui. 1 he others seem to have been 
sculptors and decorators. One of 
the la 1 ter was the famous sculptor 
of Modena, Guido Matroni k whom 
Charles VIII had knighted at Na¬ 
ples and who was even more highly 
paid than Fra Glucoudu. 

There is still more or less un¬ 
certainty regarding the work of the 
Italian colony at Aniboise. 1 < is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish ii in the edifices 
ascribed to these men T especially in 
l he chateaux on the Loire. Kra Gin condo was already a man of mature years; 
hr had issued the first translation of Vitruvius and constructed the Loggia at 
Verona, a monument of a purely classical character! and after his return to Laly 
he was associated with Glulinno di Sangaltu in the work on -St. Peter's at Rome. 
It is not easy, therefore* to understand how he could have had a part in the 
construction of lire chateau of Gaillon for the Cardinal-Bishop of Rouen who 
was the minister of Louis XIL It was a sumptuous edifice, il is true, but built 
entirely on Gothic lines. 

The chateau nf Amboise (fig. 375). s he chateau of Gaillon of which only a 
portion renmins^ the chateau of Medium in Berry (fig. 37G) and ike new wing 
c -si strutted by Louis XII in his chateau of Blois (fig. 378) all have little or 
nothing of a classical appearance in their general lines. They arc slid in the 
French Gothic style, although suggesting the Renaissance in some of their 
decorations which art quite Italian, It is believed e lint the modem equestrian 
statue "T Lours XU over lhe main entrance nf his chateau at Blois dig, 37 ®) 
replaces another similar figure which was the work of Guido Malone, ALo in 
the friezes and reliefs at Gaillon we find medallions in the classical style which 
were evidently executed by ha]km artists. 

t he climate 1 f this part of France called fur high roofs with Lucames, or 
dormer-windows, and these architectural features may have haul an effect for a 
time on the Italian artists at Atnbuisc, so that while I hey accepted French 
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magnificent court of t tie young 
king, The wing nf Francis I pro¬ 
jects at right angles from that of 
Louis XII and a glance at, the 


architecture in a general way, they 
created a hybrid art which was much 
nn nc acceptable to the bnildeis of the 
country than the genuine Italian styles 
of the late Fifteenth Century would 
have been* 

We know positively that after the 
departure of Fra Giocnndo, Domenico 
da Cortona remained at lhe french 
court at Blois supervising the work 
in the royal chateaux. He probably 
continued in his post during the first 
years of the reign of Francis 1 whose 
favor he also enjoyed. 

Some of the first work under Francis I 


Kin. STS. CMtesu oE BI ills, 
Fn-tnde from liie lirac Louis XEL 


Fipf. STT. — Chile all of BEoEs, 
Renblem of Louis. Xll. 


was perhaps in the chateau of Blots, 
Although Louis X II had enlarged 
this st rue tu re b y building lh e 
new wing already mentionedt it 
was still insufficient to house the 


the 

photographs of the chateau (fig¬ 
ures 378 and 379) shows us the 
changes which look place in on¬ 
ly a dovurn years. On the fhyade 
of the court which dates from 
the time of Francis I, there are 
no Gothic windows, and along 
1 he top runs a walk supported 
by a singular cornice of a serm- 
classical character. It still has 
the tall chimneys anti dormers 
(fig. 381) traditional in the coun¬ 
try and the projecting polygonal 
•pw.wo^, m* n French 

chateau but anything but classic¬ 
al with its oblique ascent. We see 
it in the house or Jacques Loeur 
at Ikjurges and in the diltcau 
of Mediant in berry (fig. 37b), In¬ 
deed, the stairway in the court¬ 
yard of the structure of Francis I 
at Blois (^presents a victory of 
traditional French construction 
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over Lhe Lasers and methods of the Italians. Un the exterior facade the contrast 
between the Lwu styles is still more plainly to be seen. The Italian architects 
and their French pupils who worked on the wing of Francis I at JJJoLs evi¬ 
dently desired to take advantage of the situation nf the edifice nn Us high me¬ 
diaeval bastions to construct an open facade composed of galleries and loggias 
i,ivet looking the elegant parterres of the gardens un that side. The result was 
very different fn -m what might have been expected. These galleries have no 
depth; they are really a series of covered balconies set above one another 

dividing the facade vertically and the 
spaces between them are like but¬ 
tresses, We sec the same idea employ¬ 
ed in the other chateaux of i he Valois, 
such as the chateau of Madrid in the 
Kois de Boulogne and the palace nf 
St. Germain near Paria. 

But the decoration of this wing 
of Francis I at Blots is already typical 
of the Renaissance, k can hardly be 
called Tuscan; and yet it reminds us 
FFr; 360 ,—Chilean nf Hlnia. somewhat of the ancient classical nr- 

Zmbiem of Fmnds i, ders« While it is not Milanese, it recalls 
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tine profuse decorations of 
the Ccrtosa di Pavia. Indeed, 
h is rather representative of 
the French Renaissance and 
characteristic of the reign of 
Francis h The friezes and 
medalli on s w h i e h embet l i.sh 
the railings are composed of 
hi5 initial with a coronet and 
the salamander which was his 
emblem tlig> 380), Frands 1, 
however, was not the man 
to be content with adding 
a wing to the' palace of his 
predecessor; the work at Blois 
was folio w e d by the de¬ 
struction ''If the chateau of 
ChamborrJ which is the build¬ 
ing most characteristic of his 
reign (fig* $&z). We know 
little "f the architects who 
supervised this undertaking. 
According to some* the work 
should be ascribed to Dome¬ 
nico da Cortona whose name 



appears In the accounts. Oth- FiE, 3&0 — Chimney uf the chateau BIopSi 

ers believe that two i-rcnch- bcarinK Hus initial and emblem of Fraud* 1, 

men, Denis Hourdeau and 

Pierre XepvEu, directed it* construction. In any case, no one bill such a king 



Fitf, m—Flan nf Hie chateau uf Clianiburd. 


with such a court 
could have con¬ 
ceived of so singular 
a n cd i li ce. J u si as w e 
associate the name 
uf Philip LL with the 
Escurial rather than 
that h if Herrera, so 
do the memories of 
the gallant King of 
France, his favorite, 
the duchess of Ktfnn- 
pes + and his sister 
Ma rguc ri Le o f N ava r- 
re, still pervade the 
halls of the chateau 
of Chambord, 
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Xu one but Francis I 
would have proposed such 
a site for a royal castle 
nor have accepted the 
plan, whoever may have 
designed it. The King was 
fund of the hunt and of 
great fetes, Ik day, he 
Joyed a cavalcade ga[lup¬ 
in g through t h e forest 
and by night, the hum of 
an elegant and crowded 
court. His disposition is 
the explanation of the new 
chateau set in a clearing 
■ m the edge of the swampy 
forest of Sologne. The en¬ 
tire plan is subordinated 
to the great central stair¬ 
case with Its double flight 
by which the whole court 
could descend in two sep¬ 
arate companies. The 
scheme is that of the stair¬ 
way at flh ns, but it is set hi 
the centre of the palace 
and is surmounted hy a cu¬ 
pula looming up amid the 
lunarnes and chimneys, 
(Plate XXVII, Ik) 

The view from the park of the thousand dormers of Chambord seems like a 
vision inspired by the pages of Rabelais, The main body of the chateau is 
hidden by the trees, and we see only the chimneys and other projections 
rising from the horizontal line of the roof which is aliendy flat as in Italy, 
(Ftate XXVII, A,) The decoration is more advanced In style than the wing at 
Bhfisi the pilasters are of the classical type and the ornamentation and mould¬ 
ings irreproachable with their singular combination of white and dark stone 
(hg. 383), The initial of Francis T appears everywhere with its crown. Here (he 
knightly king passed the last years of his life and died. This was his home, just 
as Blots was that of Louis XU; Amlmisc. of Charles VTTI, and, later on s Versail¬ 
les, of Louis XIV. 

For this reason Chambord represents a phase in the national existence of 
France that can never be understood by one who does not know his Rabelais, 
his Marguerite de Navarre n r who is mu familiar with the adventures and warlike 
exploits of Francis L 

With certain reservations the style of the royal chateaux was accepted 


Fig, 383L—Chimney* and lutames id the chateau of Chiainbnrd. 
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everywhere in Fiance. Chambord, of course, remained unique; no one else was 
audacious enough to continue along that line. But the more rational composition 
of A mb Oise and Blois was imitated with enthusiasm, first on the banks of t lie 
Loire, the part of France where new fashions were the most closely followed, 
and later in more distant regions, Caen, Toulouse and the country about Or¬ 
leans... At E'iiris Domenico da Cortona planned (he old Hotel de Vi lie. 

The chateau of Uicnoneeaux, set on a little island in the River Cher and in 
the Loire basin, is another or those remarkable structures so admired in the 
time of Francis L Here an old mill rose above some mediaeval stone walls, and 
tire site was milked by the minister, Thomas Bolder, who constructed a mag¬ 
nificent residence there in 1520 (fig, 584)- It became the property of Diane de 
Poitiers and later came into the bands of Catherine de Medici. Philibert dc 
i’Qrmc added a wing for Diane over the bridge crossing the river, and Cather¬ 
ine de Medici proposed a square surrounded by porticos and gardens on the 
further side of the river, The latter project was never realized; if it bad been 
carried out, we should have a monumental composition in which the original 
structure on the island in the Cher would play but a small part. 

The chateau of Azay-le-Rideau was built in 1521 on an island in the Loire 
for another financier, G. Berthelot (tig. 385). Its plan is in the form of a letter L, 
At the comer are round towers and upon a corbel-table rests the steep roof with 
its graceful dormer-windows. All the ornamental details are in the best taste of 
the period; the stairway is famous with its ceiling decorated with medallions 
and with pendants in the centre of the arches (fig. 386). 
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Fig. Jfti - Chateau of Aiay-le-Eideau. 


Although l-nmcis I spent the greater part of the lime cm the hanks of the 
l.nire, his presence at the capital was often necessary, so he built residences 
cl.»se to I'aris which were naturally great hunt tug-lodges. The first was the 
Chateau de Madrid in the Hois tie Boulogne which lie began soon alter his 
reiurn front captivity. Jt has disappeared trnfcy, but we still have the drawings 
published at the end of the Sixteenth Century by du Cerceau in his work cn- 
tiiU d Lesplus exteUcnts batit meats dc France. Me also constructed in the neigh¬ 
borhood oi I'aris the palace of St Germain and the one at Fontainebleau. The 
latter, however, he left uncompleted, and it became a monument to the glory 
of his successors. n 

J he plan of the Chateau de Madrid was nothing unusual; It was sym- 
metocal to an extent that must have made it rather inconvenient, for it was all 
divided into rectangular halls and antechambers. On the exterior were gal- 
lerjes like those at Blois, although the draw ings suggest that they were some¬ 
what mi-re Italian m character. The building was destroyed during the Revolu¬ 
tion, and only a few fragments now remain in the Cltray Museum. 

1 he palace of St. Germain-en-Laye, however, lias been preserved imatt 
and is today a museum. H occupies the site of an old mediaeval fortress which 
,mee overlooked the .Seine and which was destroyed by Frauds I to make room 
for a . nc * |H[arr ‘ tn<we b harmony with the tastes of his own time. Both the 

exterior Grades and those of the court resemble the outer facade at Blob The 
surface is broken by pilasters rising above one another after the manner of but¬ 
tresses and around the entire structure extends a projecting balcony. The palace 
of St. Germain seems to have been the work of a French master by the name of 
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Pierre Cambiges who also 
worked at Fontainebleau 
and had been employed 
by Domenico da Cantona 
in the construction of the 
Hotel de Villc at Paris, 
Additions were made dur¬ 
ing this period to the cha¬ 
teau of C hati I i l Ly wh ieh I ia d 
been cum me need about 
the end of the Fifteenth 
Century by the Montmo¬ 
rency family. The chapel 
is in the transition style, 
but it was hemmed in by 
two later wings done in 
the pure classical style and 
planned by jean FluLInnt in 

.542 ^g. m - 

Si imi Itaneuus] y W \ t ti 
t h e constructi 1 m of t li c 
Chateau de Madrid and 
the palace at St. Germain, 
Francis l began work on 
the palace of Fontaine- 
bieau. Here he established 
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Fig, 3SG, — Chii I ea ii t>S A Kay-te-Ridc bu. 
Cesilnc over the sfealjcHse. 


another colony of Italian 

architects, and we shall sec this group taking a pari in the undertakings of the 
next monarch and exerting a new influence on the French Renaissance* We 
know more nf the Italians at Fontainebleau than we did of the colony at 
Ambolse. Besides the stucco-workers and fresco-pat liters there were a number 
of illustrious artists. Here wt 1 lind such inrn as Serlio who wrote commentaries 
on the work of Vitruvius and other architectural treatise.^ the famous sculptor, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and painters id merit such as Fiimaticdo and a pupil of Mi- 
chelangely named Rossn who decorated the great gallery of Francis I at Fon¬ 
tainebleau (fig, gSy). They were all liberally paid, and certain benefices were 
assigned to them as well Primaticcio, for example, in addition to his salary of 
rji ;u> Uvrtii a year also enjoyed the benefice of the abbey of St, Martin- Ol their 
quarrels, characters and murals we have abundant information in the auto¬ 
biography of Cdlini who was. as we saw, a member of this group. 

These men were the creators of the mosi handsome and I uxorious buildings 
for the monarch s. The very it rimes of these structures call forth a picture of l he 
period, and in the provincial cities the wealthy bourgeois followed with enthu¬ 
siasm the example set by the king. The first manifestations of the French 
Renaissance in private residences arc exemplified in the so-called House of 
Agnes Sore I at Orleans. On the dormers of this building we already find pi las- 
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t-Ti with faodful decoralions in the classical style. In nt > M,,,;™ „ , „ , 
a minister-*n = -1► i^ vii i IM ;i, . j. . ... - _ 1 jr±rri■ ■ n11 Roberta, 

which was the emblem „( py ,'L r , Ur,s WC 5Ce t|lc ®l"™nder 

the crowns, figures of children'ser it ' !’ * lK ^°° rs ar< ’ “lamented with 

**«-«■ -s “ :Li;^: r c:t ot a « 

we Hat [blasters which do n ..r ii.i’ ^ '* same manner. There 

urnduatcd finals evert the sat ' ^ ° ^ eilInbla tiirc f dutttieis with their 

stone as at Chau,I.or,i, Although it J"a™" ' 2T" L ’ 1,r " J,QrtmCn[S uf ljlack 

is? 1 * - fa > ru>ji a|>pli ' d he " 

w. rk • «J' ihr old Fra Giocond., the I lot.-! U S? 8 *"’ "IJ"*™ 1 '™' « Paris, the 

Il'iteJ dr Vitlc at Rouen the Can It \ i' \ ' ' J ' Cortona, another 

*• king,, however. w;^ £££ Jg <*“* The attention of 

ijtiently, although the Valois were . .i r o /^' T OWn rtst ' kn ^s Consc- 

t wit. mi ism which was gradually permdtrE Ft ran^ *-f ZC * loUSiy °PP' )! «d tn Pro- 
church-bail ding. Few new churches wj* huiit-’It ™ T * 
were decorated with -ceilings and ^ 
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Fig. 36S. - Chateau of Chantilly. 


doorways in the new style. The general line* of the churches remained Gothic. 

century was hardly sufficient to alter the ideas of the French builders 
were so thoroughly embued with the idea of the groined vault, the uuse 
notable church of the time of Francis ! is that of St. Eustache at Tads, This was, 
perhaps,, die work of Cortona himself and begun in 1532 when the architect had 
already been in France for more than thirty-six years. He seems, however, to 
have had either a collaborator or successor by the name of Pierre Lemtrcier. 
Sl Eustache has a nave and four aisles and rivals some of the larger Gothic 
cathedrals in size. It surpasses them in its profusion and wealth of decoration if 
not in good taste; we find everywhere, inside and out, ornamented pilasters 
rising above one another in graceful fashion. The vaults are still Gothic and the 
exterior buttresses are covered with classical decora tions T but the structure as a 
whole is very similar to the great cathedrals. The facade remained uncompleted 
until the Eighteenth Century* when a classical facade was added. Eustache 
reveals the Extent to which a taste for the Renaissance had penetrated. Even 
I he mouldings, though at first they seem to be Gothic, are simplified, and the 
Roman columns supporting the Gothic vaults do not appear so exotic because 
of the modifications which the other structural elements have urtdergon' 

The successor of Francis 1 resembled his father in but one respect* 
for building; la mafmiie de Mfir of the Valois, as it is called by the . 

Even the last two degenerate monarchs of this line possessed this mania b«r 
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d disputes as he rose in 
not know why Catherine 
be work* Possibly it was 
for a lung time in Italy 
* prot£g£ of Cardinal de 


rose in 


de 

preference 


^iven to discussions and djsputcb 
his profession. We do not knov 
chose him to direct 
because he had lived 
where lie hud been the 

TlelEay; the Queen always dis| _^ ___ 

lor anything Italian, in any case we know that 
in addition to this post Philibert de L’Orme was 
also employed by the royal favorite in the con- 
Mruction of the dmteau of Anet which was in- 
tended to eclipse ail the other royal dwellings, 
I his would hardly have been any reeomendation 
to ihe Queen, 

On the death of Henry 11 , de POrme was 
deprived of his post hi connection with the Tajte- 
as though he were being punished 
worked for the favorite. His place 
nn Italian named Frfmatkdo from 
,jluny at Fcntaioebeau. Diane de Poitiers was 
very naturally exiled from the court and wns 
obliged tn give up Anet and ChcEinnceaux in ex- 
change for the less sightly chateau u£ Chaumont, 
alBr * in the Lorre country. De [ Omit devoted 
himself in his retirement to certain architectural 
works Hind discussions in which he makes many 
personal allusions and praises himself without 
„ ,. . stmt. His treatises, and AWrf/fj 

^ 7 (XZ« Z Kopose »«r«h*m« for everything. 

■ “ ilt? rat *® el * ^pensive methods, even ir they were not 

nVr m £r hra / jI '’’ “ ,S |V,rtUhea W “* very di(TeTent from those of Lescot 

rr ° r " is r*-"»-«•«■ .< a™. ^ he ^ 

ef .he latter JaiX '..4 °"*» * r ™K™« 

*"• — * - -hi- 

- v-rr ^ £5 rxes hl ' eha ' ,,ly ,hrir 

ld .1 to'I?""" ‘T* »“« —entomdpro- 

of Us plus txetlUHU itutimtm dTh^FraZ^^ mentI ° 0Cd as th * aulh " r 
style of this period. De rOrmc was »lL , !l ' ,s tbe a pdpgi* for the French 

their teachings were followed hy Lescot's n ^ ° lre£lt,ses as Was Dulbmr, and 
«* provincial architect, tStr^Teh ? 'T^ ™ b >' 

erlilices of the time at Toulouse arc astri bed ( , U ier ’ t,J wh " m ™ s * '* ^e 
fl-iel Lttsbordcs and the Hotel AntfnHfo theSe afe **** 

ex-counsel lor or thr Capitole The Lio™ 1 **' 15 buit fl,T * lirrre d'Assgsat, 

P ^ plainly the influence 
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af Lescot and 5 s Like a tittle 

Louvre, 

In Paris runny buildings 
listing from the last half of 
the Sixteenth Century have 
come down to us. Their sim¬ 
ple lanes frame the stonewalls 
with their grooved Joints, 

:md the only decorations are 
tJie bands a n d comi ces 
though in protest 
profuse Ornamentutio! 
reign of Francis I. The nu L n 
de Sully, probably the work 
cf du Cerceau h is typical dig- 
ure 3^). Here we note the 
influence of the Louvre even 
hi the relief which repeat like 
a subdued echo the decora- 
dons of Jean Goujon. 

Toward the end of the 
century new masters appear¬ 
ed h such as de Urosse, Mansart 
and Levau. Although some of 
these were born in the .Six¬ 
teenth Century, wc will leave 
them fur the following chap- 
tei% ns it was hi the reign of the 
Bourbons that they pmduced 
their more mature work. 

Whoever possible the chateaux of the kings and nobles were set off by 
gardens. We have already seen how the chateau of Francis I at Blois was cquip- 
wfith galleries on the facades from which a view of the gardens ci.uM be 
enjoyed. Hut it was dc I'Orme who was to determine the character of th« French 
f " rmaI ^" deT1 bDth by his writings ami his actual creations. At Mcudoti lie took 
advantage of the situation of the chateau on the bank of the Seine, where the 
ground sloped down to the river. Here he laid nut terraces, stairways, pavilions 
W1 “ CovfTcd Scenes and stucco grottos, and the same seems to have been done 
it St. Germain. At Anet w e find the remains of a sunken garden surrounded by 
porticos and at the end a pavilion for concerts and a grotto containing baths. 

1 he French landscape-gardeners paid much attention to these grottos and 
to other fanciful imitations of natural forms. Bernard Fhlbsy in his Janth, 
tWet-ia&b describes his ideal ul a garden as an enclosed spot where the wildest 
sort of Vegetation is combined with trees and shrubs trimmed to represent 
columns, archil raves and cornices. A ceramic artist and a very versatile person 
m general, Palissy constructed the famous grottos of the eastle of Ecnitin and 


JHt£. 3D3, Philibert d? | OririCj Rflutusins of the Tuilerats 

after lh^ Coranmne. 
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^r^T^i hC Tl | i J erics; * ,e made f ‘ inc ‘ f «l caverns full of stalactites and of colored 
* otta reptiles with a skill that Ims never been equalled. 

.., Ntmll "' lc5! : ‘ hc characteristic French garden is composed of terries and 
^ady avenues mth sculptured fountains at their intersections. This tv,* nf 

L*™ I!?! P, r' ar m , FranCe durint ' a!l ,he ^ ena <‘ssance. In Italy nature was 

“x h!r cei( was r ded - «■£■£ 

l‘.Mi Garden at Florence „r He villa S *" ,s “"" M ■*>= 

type reecmble one »» «>* t,o 

.. «• Anil „ T “ is . ““l - «» tOlflhs 

the sepulchres of the Valois were like^D^, ^0 d ^°“ tiv€ diaracter - dually 
columns, and in the interinr 1™ ^1 .1 " \ . pavdlo “ «*ppt>rted by classical 

the kneeling statues of the kin^ and quM^whileTu° n t0f> w fintl 
•tres of the Virtues keep watch, or ,L ’ , ha<e “ Jh « 0 ««l 

Amie of Brittanv in St, Denis t plate XXVlfn * l ° mb "* Lowis XI1 and 

of Francis I. Henry n and m,Jw r J“ * lnif? ljf tho « 

**■ bra ™ ^ 
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will be remembered that Mi¬ 
chelangelo's tomb of J ulius U 
was also an open structure 
with statue* of the prophets 
and the Virtues. 

A number of names have 
come down to us as creators 
of these tombs and of other 
sculp mines under I he Valois 
kings, but space limits us to 
a consideration only ^f Jean 
Goujon* He truly belongs iu 
this period and was the col¬ 
laborator of Lescot in lbf j 
work on the Louvre, The 
charming musicians 1 tribune 
supported by caryatids in the 
ballroom of the Louvre is his 
work (tig. 307). This salon is 
now a museum of Greek and 
Roman sculpture; in a cabinet 
at one end is the Venus de: 

Milo, and yet the work of 
Jean Goujon appears very well 
in this exalted company. In 
collaboration with Lescot he 
carved the Fountain of the Nyntphs at Paris which is a model of decorative 
grace. At first h was attached to a building, but it was Eater set out by itself 
and the front reproduced on the rear side. Later still, the reliefs were replaced 
by copies and the originals put into the Louvre (fig. 399), These have all the 
charm of a period when the technique of sculpture has been mastered and so¬ 
phistication has not yet crept in. The nymphs of Jean Goujon are young and 
beautiful like the figures of a Parthenon Irie/e or the Am Fads* even though 
they may not be their rivals in artistic merit, 

Jean Goujon was not only the first but also the greatest sculpt or of the 
French Renaissance. In spite of the scarcity of the works of his that have come 
down to us, his aristocratic and refined style has never lost the esteem in which 
it was held at the time. We might say that Rodin is the first French sculptor to 
break away sharply from the traditions of the French Renaissance and turn, 
sometimes, to pure Greek forms, and again, to the French Gothic. We know 
little of jean Goujon or his life. H e may, like Diane de Poitiers, be a native of 
Normandy; at least a tomb in the cathedral of Rouen is believed tu be bis 
work. In 1542 we find him in Paris where he was punished for his leanings 
toward Protestantism, lie ts said to have been obliged tu march in a procession 
of penitents and witness the burning of a Huge not minister. In <544 he was 
employed at Ecmien by the Omne table dc Montmorency and laler associated 
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with Lescot in his work >-r the 
Louvre. This last past may 
have bee Ei due to the favor of 
Diane dc Poitiers who was now 
the royal favorite. 

As a testimony of the pat¬ 
ronage of IJiane dc Poitiers we 
have his famous portrait of that 
!ady represented as Diana ac¬ 
companied by stag and hounds, 
it is one of the finest pieces of 
French sculpture that any peri¬ 
od has ever produced' the eter¬ 
nally youthful figure of Diana is 
H Ll ii f - French in its proportions 
and has a singular elegance of 
bearing. The tiiide goddess 
leans against the body of the 
stag (lig. 400). From the very 
first it seems hi have been ap¬ 
preciated as (he marvel which 
it is and it was set in the chn- 
leaii of A net. the residence 
of the favorite. In one of the 
sketches of du Ccrceam wc see 
if rn the centre of a court, /a 
t'anr dt'fa l>ian £ 3 which would 
appear to have been especially 
constructed for this purpose. It 
Esa miracle that the sculpture 
was spared when the chateau 
Itself was destroyed during the 
.Revolution. I he masterpiece is 
now in t Jie Li mvre, Jean Goujon, 
dieil in exile at Bologna, Italy, 
where he had fled lo escape 
the persecution of the I Votes- 
tants which accompanied the 
religious war in 15G2, He can 
hardly be said to have had 
pupils* but his work was 
Carried on by others, among 
whom Bon temps and Pilon 
were hts imitators. 

Only a brief survey of the 
history of French painting from 
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Fi|f. — Tribune des CHrialidfis. LuL^re, 

tin: beginning of the Renaissance tn the end or the Valois period is required to 
slioiv us bow little was produced that was genuinely French. It would appear 
that painting advanced very slowly in France; only a single painter of the Fif¬ 
teenth Century can be cited. This was -‘the good painter of King Louis XI, 
Jean Fouquct," as he called himself. He had travelled in Italy and studied in 
Rome with Ftlarete. Although he devoted himself to the illumination of manu- 
scripts, he also painted portraits in nil following the technique of the Flemish 
artists, (Plate XXIX. ) 

In the Sixteenth Century the Italian colonics arrived, and we find S’rima- 
tiecto and Rosso at work on the palace of Fontainebleau. Illustrious painters 
also came; Francis I invited Andrea del Sarto and Leonardo da Vinci, and the 
latter passed the last yean of his life in France, Neither the continuators of 
Fouquct, who were influenced by Flemish art, nor the French pupils of the 
Italian colonies at Fontainebleau and Ambnise, art ^sufficient importance to 
merit discussion in. such a general survey as the present work, 

A family of painters by the name of Clouet curried on the traditions of the 
‘(siimers of the Xing. 1 ' These men succeeded in producing a national art with 
a " e ^ e B aBCe ant J distinction which is to be found only in France, The first of the 
Clouets, called Jean, came from Rrusscls and was followed by his son, Francois, 
m ° K Popularly known as Janet (figs. 4m and 402). The first Jean was varitl <k 
iha/uAiv md jjainter of Francois I; his son seems to have studied the w orks or 
l he Herman painter. Holbein, and produced a large number of crayon portraits 
of the notables at the court of the last Valois kings, ( Plate XXX.) 
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bpsi see the French tastes 

of (his transition period, 

Bernard I’alissy is as 
Famous for his antobiogra- 
phyas for his ceramics. Jfe 
ia the typical ^self-made 
man of the time. Igtiorafit 
of many of the details of 
ceramic technique, lie re¬ 
discovered processes that 
had been known fur cen¬ 
turies to all the famous 
schools of I his an .The fact 
is that there was in France 
no tradition of pottery 
technique and Falissy was 
obliged to discover inde¬ 
pendently the secrets of 
pastes and colors, much as 
though he had been the 
first potter. We know that 
his father was a painter of 
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of the Oriental ware. 
:d his pottery with 


great, and almost unique in Jus held. 
I Eis style and his technique, imper¬ 
fect as the latter may be, arc all his 
own, Palissy died in the Bastille 
because of his Protestant Ikith, and 
not even the favor of the king, 


glass and that the son was trained 
in the same profession, bid this was 
of little help in the difficulties that 
arose in. the matter of enamels and 
glares* Working alone and with lit¬ 
tle equipment, Palissy succeeded in 
producing a new type of pottery, al¬ 
though it neither had the perfection 
in coloring attained by the Italian 
ceramists, nor did it posses the 
descent lustre 
Ealissy covered 
scenes containing myth uLog it 
ures, or sometimes only with 
era, fruits and animals in relief, 
coloring, however* has the charm of 
originality; the creative force nf a 
new type merits admiration quite as 
much as, or even more than,, the 
beamy which has evolved from the 
tastes of one generation after an¬ 
other. It is for this that Pulissy is 
inhisfield- 

tzr- 


noi 


and 

king. 


Fig. 402. — Francois Clouet, frurtrait 
Henry II I, could save him. Though vlt^rtmtfknibtfa fVfcnaQaUerit j 

he had given a new expression to 

the soul of France in his ceramic art. and though he had deeurated chateaux 
and royal parks* it could not save him from the consequences of Ins heresy. 

This was the great period of Brussels tapestry which is to be recognized 
by the mark, qll. It was produced not only in Brussels itself, hut also in the 
neighboring cities of Tournai, Enghien, Oudeimrdc and even in the old town 
of Bruges. These great tapestries with their mythological and allegorical sub* 
jects are usually surrounded 3 j y & broad border of flowers, leaves and fruits. In 
the centre are large figures admirahly executed. The Italians wenl to Brabant 
to purchase tapestries,, and Raphael sent his famous cartoons there to be exe¬ 
cuted in fabric for the furnishings -,f the Vatican. We soon find the effects of 
Italian art in the fabrics of Prance. Even the artists nf the country were in¬ 
fluenced by the classical Renaissance, and many of the mediaeval allegories 
and symbols which still appeared in the Brussels tapestries of the Sixteenth 
Century were- replaced by Biblical or classical themes. The colors, too, became 
more brilliant. There were the beautiful Bible stories of the tapestries of Raphael 
the triumphs of the gods in the chateau of Madrid, hunting scenes and pictures 
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r< ill life. Many tapestry factories were lo be found in P,aris T Francis I had 
established one at huntairtehlean in 1530 for which the designs were supplied 
by the Italian colony there. Another was founded in the HOpital de la Triim^ 
^ ^ eci1 ^ ^ ^ts uti,s beginning of a movement out cjf which grew the 
roy;,l efitflUJishmeot in the Hold desGobdins f n the following century. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE RENAISSANCE IS tiEKMANY DURING THE HEFORJlATTON, 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE.— ALBRECHT DCfiE-R, LUCA& CRANACH AND HOLBEIN. 

I n Germany we find a remarkable reaction to the artistic Renaissance which 
stirred all Europe, It was nut, » in Italy, a happy attempt to restore das- 
si cal art to the world, nor was it a penetration of Italian art, as in France and 
Spain, What we really find is a rebirth of the old Germanic spirit, now inspired 
by the Reformation and by the revival of learning w hich was taking place every¬ 
where in Europe. Diirer, to whose writings we shall frequently refer in this 
chapter, is still regarded as the foremost exponent of German art. Like Leonardo 
and Saugallo, he theorized on the art of fortification, the size and proportions 
of the human body, and geometry, architecture and painting. “Nevertheless,' 1 lie 
writes, “1 am convinced that others Will come who will write on these matters 
and paint better than I, for 1 know the true value of my works and their faults. 
Would to God that I might see the works and iearn the art of the great artists 
of the generations to come! How often in my dreams have 1 perceived great 
works of art and beautiful tilings which vanished when I awoke, taking with them 
even the sweet memory which they left with me! Let no one be ashamed to 
learn, for a great work requires reflection and study.' 

These words are a revelation of the spirit existing in Germany at that time. 
Leonardo and Michelangelo said more or less the same thing, but with a very 
different feeling. They, too, studied, analyzed, criticized and hoped, but their 
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ideal of t*aiity was n<H a dream; i| was a 


Fjff, Heidelberg Cfl.*fc]e 

Wirlir dqj i W i rom E he period of Elector Otto Heniy. 


living reality. Their masters were not 
of the future but of the past; they 
were the ancient sculptors of those 
m ii rbles w h i r h seemed to cun]e 
tu life when they were dug up 
from the ruins of the old buf]dings. 
As we have already noted, the 
K™t spirits of Italy and Germany 
were at one only In their desire for 
knowledge. Common to both wag 
that freedom of criticism which was 
the forerunner in the field of art; 
however* in the countries of the 
Reformation (lie new ideal, like 
I Mirer s dream of beauty* vanished 
without ever defining itself. I How¬ 
ever much we may admire the Re- 
formation in its other aspects, it 
uniat be admitted that in architec¬ 
ture and sculpture n produced few 
results, from an artistic standpoint. 
In t he course of this chapter we 
sshall be able to study (he works 
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of two or three painters who were truly great,. but there is hardly a sculp lor or 
architect of the period whose name evokes the memory oF anything; new. In the 
hated Rome of the Popes* the apocalyptic Babylon of Dhrer's engravings* the 
colossal cathedral of Si. Peter's and many oilier marvelous churches and palaces 
were being raised, but in Germany* torn by political and religious struggles, the 
new architectural forms appear only in u number of public buildings, guild-halls 
am! town-halls. 

This was not due to the Reformation in Germany being inimical io art. 1 lie 
great Gothic churches and cathedrals were preserved intact; Mclancthon also 
recon i mended the preservation ofthe stained g kiss windows, lfc bei a use they were 
never the objects of worship," As In the souls of men, so in many cities the Ref¬ 
ormation was a gradual process. It is still difficult to determine whether Erasmus, 
! Hirer anti Holbein were Protestants as wc use the term Etjday. The real conse¬ 
quences qF the Reformation were not evident until later, and the intellectual 
rebels of Germany did not fully realise the importance of their act when they 
reestablished communion of both kinds and celebrated mass in the vulgar fconguc. 
Somc of the religious orders, such as the Benedictines and ihe Anguslm*. even 
cooperated in ;i movement which seemed at the time to be nothing more than 
a harmless reform. The rupture with Rome would never have been complete ii 
political and economic factors had not entered into the matter. Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian was accustomed to say that the Roman buna drew from his territories 
twice the amount of his own taxes. Flic Empire was divided into a number 
separate and almost independent states, and these,, «■ Men disregarding matters 
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■jf conscience* broke 
a way or re n lai ned feith fu I 
bi Rome as the political 
considErat ions of the 
lime dictated. This ex¬ 
plains the tact tli. l c a 
Co nsiderable part ofGcr- 
inany is still C atbolic, 
while in, Switzerland the 
Ci*n t o n of I’Ti buurg 
changed its religion a 
is amber of 1 m n es. A J Si< I h r 
whole of Savoy* at the 
very gate of the great 
Calvinist city of Geneva, 
remained faithful to llie 
Pope and unaffected by 
the new movement. The 
true religious Reforma¬ 
tion and the fulfilment 
of Christ's commands is 
still to come. 

This digression has 
been by way of explain¬ 
ing to some extent how a 
movement of sadl impor¬ 
ta at social con sequences 
as the Reformation pro¬ 
duced so few results in 
the field of art. The men 
of i he peril id Interest us, 
it Is true, but we cannot 
fed much enthusiasm for 
I ieir works, E he travels and the original and observing mind of Erasmus compel 
ii ur ad miration, hm we could get along very well without his Moriat t&c&mium. 
lhe«* was no true conversion in the spirits of the majority of the people. Later 
'w during the religious wars mam groat characters appeared, but by that lime 
the struggle itself did not allow sufficient leisure for the appearance of a new 
school of art. 

The must singular thing of all was the slight extent to which Italian art pen* 
■Hrated the country, although it was recognized as superior. Most of the tiermnn 
artists and literary men of the Sixteenth Century travelled in Italy, antlUernumv 
was tilled with Italian architects, but their efficiency, in the sense of winning fof- 

hiwcrs. was much less than that of the.Lans who worked in France and Spain. 

The wandering court of Maximilian and Charles V had its official residence in 
Southern Germany, and here Italian influence w Ss more apparent. But in the 



Flic. 407, i.iolh Hall. Butl , vs.wih:k. 
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Fig. rn -- House at Bremen. 


North the style of the Low Countries made its influence felt to a mueii greater 
extent. 

The most famous monument of the Sixteenth Century in Germany is Heidel¬ 
berg Castle, now in ruins It was hurned by the French during the wars of the 
Revolution and only restored in pari (figs- 4 fJ j> 4 0 4 and 405). Its picturest)ue site 
H today the favorite object of pilgrimage on the part of the romantic students 
who seek in these ruined walls the visions of their forebears and who sec the 
birth of their spirit in the days of Durcrand Martin Luther. The structure is 
situated on a beautiful wooded slope (tig. 403). The castle itself, set about a rec¬ 
tangular court, is composed of buildings dating from various periods (fig. 4 <M)- 
The Sixteenth-century wing which dates from the lime of Elector Utio ttenry 
and gives the entire building its character, was added to the older portions [fig¬ 
ure 405}, It is markedly in the Flemish taste; sculptors were brought from the 
Low Countries to carve the statues for its facades. The wing of Liu' time of Fred¬ 
erick IV, which has been recently restored, is built in imitation of the preceding, 
and here the Flemish influence is even mure apparent. Thu tall dormer gables 

HUSTOHY OT AWT.-V> 111*—SI* 
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Fig. 410, - Old Ho**. HiLfEitm*. F/g. Ul.-Hoo* C> | | he Gold** Angel. Hhoeshp w. 


r ' r ils f ^ ades cnd in s liihoiiBtte of curved forms like the buildings of Flanders 
and i InLland. I his «s almost tie only princely residence of the period which has 
been preserved in Germany, but the great Free Cities still possess handsome mu¬ 
nicipal halls in which we note something of the style of the Renaissance. Augs- 
but K has a town-hall built in the early Seventeenth Century, but the architect, 
Mias Hoi l, sought to imitate the great Italian monuments which he I tad seen on 
his travels, such as the Doge s Palace m Venice and the basilica at Vicenza. Some 
Ml these German municipal buildings have a lower gallery, or portico, and a ter¬ 
race or balcony on the first floor. This is the case with the town-ball at Knthen- 
»itrg and the characteristic one at linemen (fig. 406J. Set against the facade of 
rhe latter arc statues of kings and electors such as we find in the Gothic munici¬ 
pal buildings of Germany, but the portico below is quite Italian. The main body 

°[ 'I * 1 * ,ruct " re - " tl lhc olher hand . and the dormers belong rather to the style 
of the Low Countries. At Cologne the municipal hall lias two galleries with ar¬ 
cades mure classical in style than the otic at Bremen. 

The guild-halls are sometimes very large, but they tend more to preserve 
the oW German style. Italian decorations appear only in the details; the stories 
rrse above one another regardless of the classical proportions, and the structure 
terrainate* m a explicated gable-end, embellished with reliefs and other sculp- 

,° , f ! he , m °“ charac Eristic of liiesc is the Cloth Hall at Brunswick 
which is entirely of stone (fig. 407), The private residences are t he same long tall 
«ru«..,» winch ,c,,„d « ot .he Go.hlc W, (5 8 ,. 4uS „ d 405). Oa* ,h, 
d TO) n,t,™ „ changed: wc « tad carotid, a„d c™,,limed Za sLe 
times the upper portion is of wood, nr the facade is covered with a coat ofstue- 

arc^ ^bplrks^U h ,rt ^ kSS , clas ® cal ‘ Characteristic German decorations 
art the nb-ehsks **hieh surmnunt the buttresses and pibsttrA* 
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Figf, 132.— Last Supper. Altar-pitct irt the church of Si. Junes, RcmiEBnnjHU. 


In the Harz region where w ood was plentiful, the houses are timbered and 
the upper stories project over the street as in the Middle Ages (figs. 4 to and 


41 ]) r Only the ornamentation tends 
to bee tune classical in character, 
but with apparent reluctance. 

This brief mention of iht Six¬ 
teenth Century building of Ger¬ 
many will indicate nut so much 
what there is as what is lacking. 
We had very little that is really 
great and modern in comparison 
with what was being produced dur¬ 
ing this period in Italy, France and 
Spain. The same is true of sculp¬ 
ture; the themes, \he treatment of 
drapery and the polychrome and 
gilded decorations of the Middle 
Ages still persisted. Although the 
results were sometimes very suc¬ 
cessful* they never achieved that 
lofty imitation of reality w hich was 
the aim of Italian art. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the famous Last Supper on 
the altar of the church of 5 t Janies 
at RotbenburjT It is the work of a 



Fig. 113, Albrecht DDrtr. Portrait at hlmwlf. 
{PfiaetoJ Mahaid* 
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great sculptor by the name of 
Kienieiischneider who worked 
in the Sixteenth Century* and 
yet there is nothing at all mod¬ 
ern in the figures i>f which it is 
composed (tig, 41 aj* 

When we come to the field 
of painting, however, it is an¬ 
other matter. Here we iind at 
least three of the greatest mod¬ 
ern masters* Durer, Cranach 
and Holbein, to say nothing 
of such men as Altdorfer, 
Wohlgemuth and GnJfifiwalch 
The last is tittle known as but 
a single work of his has come 
down to us. 

Albrecht Hiirer was a na¬ 
tive of Nuremberg and he al¬ 
ways proudly added the words, 
notchJ avis to his signature. 
Notwithstanding, the father of 
**H# 'Imiiiii the greatest German painter was 
Fig. HU. - Albrecht Uortr. Portrmii tti hiinteif- a goldsmilh t>om in Hungary, 

(Ptnatothrt.i Muxitn. although of German ancestry, 

“A man honest and skilful," 
writes the son in his memoirs, "having nothing more than the product of his 
labor which was hardly sufficient to support his wife and children. He sent me 
to School until 1 could read and write; then he took me and taught me his own 
emit. Hut I. esteeming more the painter's art than that of the goldsmith, tuld 
my father so. causing him regret for the time wasted, until he apprenticed me to 
Michael Wohlgemuth that 1 should serve him for three years. During this time 
God gave me diligence to learn, but t had to suffer much from his assistants." 

When he came out of the studio of Wohlgemuth, J Hirer began his travels 
through various parts of Germany which lasted four years, Wanderjabre like 
those of Wilhelm Mrister. The remarkable portrait in the Museum at Madrid 
gives us an idea ufliis elegant appearance in which (here is, nevertheless, not 
the slightest affectation of superiority (fig. 413). Another portrait by himself was 
greatly admired bv Goethe. ’When [ returned home," he continues in his 
memoirs, “Hans I rev arranged with my father to give me his daughter, Agnes, 
with a dowry of two hundred florins, and we were married on the Monday be- 
t,rc St. Margaret s day in the year 1494.“ No children were born of this marriage. 

I Mrcr s wife, w ho survived him, accompanied him on some of his journeys, but 
she does not appear to have been a spiritual personality or a particularly inter¬ 
esting companion. Diirer's inner life must have been a solitary one. He enjoyed 
many friendships and was in touch with the intellectual and artistic wurid of his 
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Atbrccht Oarer Melancholy, Copfi^t euaravlfift. 
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ice he writes: u Ttial which 
ied me eleven years ago does 
please me now/ 1 Id the latter 
the artist lived in the colony 
ernian merchants there and 


was Belli ni^ the oldest and best 
painter in Venice at the time, 
Oiirer's letters give us an idea of 
the esthetic curiosity which was 
awakened in Germany prior to the 


time, but the depth of feeling exist¬ 
ing in the man himself was never 
appreciated hy his contemporaries. 
We see him at his best in the mar¬ 
velous portrait in the Munich Gal¬ 
lery painted when he was twenty- 
eight years old and had been mar¬ 
ried six years ^'fig. 4l4)r 

I V the time being Barer had 
his home and studio in Nuremberg 
where he was on friendly terms 
with the best people. The burgo¬ 
master, Willibald Pirkheimer, ad¬ 
vanced ham one hundred florins for 
a journey to Venice; it is possible 
that he had been there before. 
This was in 1505, when Diirer was 
thirty-four and at the height of his 
genius. In one of his letters from 
Venice he 

1 

of German mere I 
painted the altar piece ( ... 
guild-cbapeL fc T have good friends 
among the Italians/ 1 he writes s ll but 
1 have been advised not to eat or 
drink with the painters/’ Evidently 
the latter did not think much of 
Diirer as he did not attempt suffb 
client!y to imitate the ancient Greeks 
and Romans-'“He is notan ancient fc ,r 
they said. The only one who dis¬ 
played a generous affection for him 


of 

was 

prior to the 
Reformation; his friends over¬ 
whelmed him with commissions to 
purchase rare jewels and books for 
them. All these addressed him 
through the Imhoffs who were the 
dilettanti bankers of Nuremberg 


Fig. 41 EL-Albrecht Diirer, Portrait of Hans laiholf. 
fPra&tJ MAHttn, 


Fill. 4 L 0 . - Albrecht Dflrtr. Portrait of Hieronymus 
HolzSchutiEr, {Berlin Maseftm) 
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Ki«. 117. Albrecht Diirer. Adorntioii of (Ik Magi. (Ufflti Oatlery.i Fum- i- r 


and, like the Medici, had their branches in every part of Europe. In the Prado 
at Madrid we have Diner's portrait nf Hans ImlmiT, the head of the family at 
iliat lime (fig. 415). 

11 a tier's beautiful Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizl at Florence (fig. 417) 
was painted before this journey to Venice, but the greater number of his pic¬ 
tures were executed after his return. Many of them are admirable portraits which 
bear testimony to the profound psychology and artistic genius of this man Dili- 

M.wi of his famous engravings date from the same period; this was an 
art which did not require such dose relations with the purchasers as did his 
paintings, a thing which lie was not very fond of. His letters te]| us of a Frank¬ 
fort merchant named Heller who had ordered a picture of him and the annoy¬ 
ance both to himself and to the poor burgher who did not wish to die before tile 
completion of the painting which he intendcd for the chapel where he was to 
he buried. Durer was not a misanthrope, nor had he the geniality of Leonardo 
\Ve might better compare him with El Greco or Michelangelo. His soul was 
ever tormented by something which he himself could not explain; much less 
could others understand it, 

Notwithstanding, Ills reputation increased and contributed not a little to the 
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AlbrcnEit Dilter, Si. Jolm mid SI. Filer. St. P;m| Hind Si. Hark, i PinukOtHtkJ Mi mi h. 
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Pi,, rn-AlbrcCM C„. <—** - « «■* »—* V “"” 

««- — 0 f , iLm florins . venr. nnd tin 

before Ins dentb. erantcd b n, I bis friendship. Nnthine «h« " s 

| 5 =S:SSS?; 

r, ».<• * ■* **>«. ,hE ,r“ 

,-ivcr, nf Hie innn'f" ' j m . gT „ t |„ d . All did nv^lhine possible 

^«s. Thus we passed a pteasam evening until very ate, and all the comp . 
accompanied ns to lodgings wilh lanterns in great honur 
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fihed Jiini with amazement. Tht'^r must 
been trophies from Mexico fur ii was the 
ijjzu and Diirer had the Mpporiunitv to vlpfl 
things which people have brought to the 
perar from the lanr] of gold.” There was a g 
sun r a silver moon and two chest* tilled 
ai ms and objects which he found beaut ifu 
admirable, “Never in my life have I seen any 
which pleased me so much, for besides 
art, 1 was surprised at the subtle ingenuity < 


filled him 
been trophies fi 
1520 and 
things 
perur from 
sun, a silver 
aims and 


Un this journey to Flanders, Outer naturally 
admired the great pictures of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury misters. At -Brussels he “saw four paintings 
by the great master, Roger van der Weyden r 
md at Ghent* the polyptych of the Lamb by 
the Van Eycks, L a most precious painting full of 
thought.' With the curiosity ol 
dostred to see everything that was B(im 

remarkable. A lion at Ghent seems to have inter¬ 
ested him as much as the Van Eycks picture, 
and he made a trip to see a whale w Inch had been 
captured in Zealand- The curiositiEE b om America 

have 
the year 
view “the 
brought to the Em- 
was a golden 
chests filled with 
found beautiful and 
avc I seen anything 
for besides their 
ingenuity of the 

people 01 those Grange lands." In his curiosity 
and excitement at these remarkable things he 
uxclaiiHs, “I do nut know how to express my 
feelings in regard i-h these things." It was not strange that the Italians did not 
litul such .1 man “'enough nf an ancient," 

We have quoted these picturesque details, for it is rare to find a great artist 
like Purer giving such an intimate and petsona] account ofhis own life. His last 
years were spent in his home at Nuremberg, where he was already considered 

10 hr one of the most __ 

important personages of 
his time in Germany. Hut 
hi* lucent did not dull 
the keen spirit of (he 
artist; at was during this 
period that he created 
his greatest work, the fa¬ 
mous diptych represent¬ 
ing the apostles John, 

Peter and Paul together 
with 5L Mark. This was 
no rer’s most popular 
j ci in ling. It remained in 
Nuremberg for a centu¬ 
ry, and then it was pro- * ™ Luf “ s Ct ™*' h ' p ° UalfBin af “"»■ 

1 {Museum ofCasset.J 


Fig, 110, - DiLrpj-, Liurrcliu. 
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Fr£. J21 . — L u chs CYattfl ch. Adana mid Exv. fUffiri Gaiter#.) Fl-GB Fhcr* 


sens'd to Maximilian of Bavaria, The w.«rk is now to be seen in the Munich 
Gallery* (Plate XXXIL) 

The record of the acceptance of these panels is dated the 6th of October, 
e * 26, A year and a hall later the artist died asiri was deeply mourned throughout 
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porary wi 
with the 


Germany* Luther wrote on hc?ar- 
fng of Ilfs death; “Christ in the 
plenitude of his wisdom has. re¬ 
moved him from these difficult 
times and possibly from still 
more turbulent days toco me, in 
order that one who was worthy 
of seeing only good things might 
not view the wicked ness and 
sadness that 
rest in 
T la is was 
many to the 

cst artist, DQrer represents 
nation in his keen desires, 
was nfjt rtnlv ^ but popur- 

fftred and 
1 liic people saw 
w 1 h id cuts and engravi n £xs 
tiot have perceived 
lie tings. Many oonitem- 
writers tell of his relations 
leaders of the Refor¬ 
mation, and yet Ourer dors not 
seem to have actively taken sides 
with either party. We might 
■ . __ J rather say that he took sides with 

wh.t w.-Ls best jn both parties. His engravings condemn the Rome pf his time 

'"V'V'T ICri plCtUfrS show lhE traditional respect for the Magi, the Vir- 

'll t. TI,S r , JT Vi " BS Wt ‘ rc “Serly S o,«ght in Rome; Ulcfadngtln 
ndm red them. Through hi* agents in Anders Raphael proposed to exchange 

sir w t r vn r mes The ^ <*** **<*«**>» caw™** ^ 

t L ll u W ; H ‘ n * ,e wi,b ^ixner and Dttrtr, was accustomed 
least of his *££ “ W3S " ,hC 3rt ^ **"*"*' nC¥erthe, « S this «* tile 

stud^.^^mtSTT: 1 ^ left 1 "***"”* hk ***** * «■* 

JS3. , hl « M " lth ‘ Ilut hls ^' n ‘ was formed by his travels. Nevertheless 
Durers woodcuts, covings and writings exerdsed the gratest inlfuenee ^ 

TZZT7 TTt n Dnw " » ** SiJTnth C™yTSLS 

SoI™Tbr^, | re r ;r" Vfl ‘ d th< ‘ tTOdidons " f German painting i n , h e 
^ “ w popnhir of these was Lucas Cranach, whose studio in Witten¬ 

berg was the centre of great artistic activity. Herr he worked together w ith his 
tarn and a number of pupils. We know nothing of Cranach prior i IS 1 but Z 
mii5[ Ii3vc already achieved a rciiniai'iii-n frit* nt thjp \ 

painter to the great Elector Frederick the most r cf>tlri 

B . rut -K, toe moat prominent protectoriit" the Ref- 

ormanon. hour years later he was granted the right to armorial bearings, and 


Fig- - Lucas Cranach. Portrait. 

fHttwacti Gutters.) 




LOG A3 CRANACH 
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an I ^09 lie went as ambas¬ 
sador to the Low Countries 
to attend the coronation of 
Emperor Charles V. Still la¬ 
mmed, and existing 
documents show that he 
n r nitir^rl a nharm&cy and 
shop. These are 
-n L m-t. doings for a paint¬ 
er, but what is still more 
remark ah le* he became city- 
treasurer and burgomaster 
in 1537 and 1 540. In 1553 he 
died at the age of eighty- 
one. Cranach was decided¬ 
ly the painter of the Re- 
formation, Luther and the 
foremost Protestant human- 
isis were at Wittenberg, and 
fur these men he painted 
portraits, genre pictures 
and mythological allegories. 
Differ had already repre¬ 
sented the nude human 
form in a manner character¬ 
istically German, as we see 
Adam and live 
and the rather 
Mtl- 


lemiiiine lorm nee omes even 
more Teutonic in Cranach’s 
pictures. Ills live in the 
Ufffoi Gallery is a woman of *23 —Cranncl*. Vernas. {Frankfort Gaiter# j 

the mediaeval German type; 

she h tall and of a matronly figure in spite of her small ingenuous face (fig, 4211 
But the charm of feminine beauty has almost entirely disappeared from the curi¬ 
ous nude woman representing Diana at the fountain in the Cassel Gallery 1 fig¬ 
ure 4201. In the Frankfort Gallery is Venus with an upturned nose and covered 
with a transparent veil $ fig. 423)- Her body* like that of all the representations of 
the female fi rm at that time, shows the effects of the high corset then in vogue. 

figures of German women contrast strongly with thuse depicted by 
1 lie great Italian painters of the same period. At the very time when Dfirer and 
Cranach were portraying Venus and live with slender waists and poorly fanned 
hips, Titian and Giorgione were painting their immortal figures of marvelous 
w omen. Dilrer himself was conscious of his inferiority in this respect.’'The llahans 
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are to he praised, 11 " he writes 
Pirkenimmcr, “for their nude 
figures, ancl especially for 
tlieir perspective. ' Notwith¬ 
standing, the profound psy¬ 
chology of Cranach's and 
LHirer's portraits surpasses 
that ur the Italians. The 
portrait uf a man by Lucas 
(Tanaeh in the Brussels Gal¬ 
lery, with its brilliant eyes, 
its mouth and the nervous 
curve of the m «se, shows what 
the Wittenberg painter was 
capable of doing when lie 
applied all the power his 
genius (fig. 422), Cranach and 
his a mtemp 1 nu vies. G r u a t?- 
wald and Altdorfer* are also 
masterly landscape painters* 
In their scenes we find natural 
and romantic surroundings., 
moist trees* mossy gFound 


Fhf, 424 . - Luca^ Crnnarti The FhfeTit into Ffiirpt. and a fa n eifu 1 mountainous 

(BerlinMuseum.t background. The marvelous 

Might intu Egypt in the Berlin 
Museum bears the date, 1504, and is one ofhis earlier pictures (fig* 424}- The 
romantic vegetation of the setting and (fre subject itself make us forget that he 
was the official painter of the Reformation. The angels are like the gnomes of 
Grimm's fairy-stories, although they have not the roguery and playful spirit 
seen in tin -religious pictures uf Altdorfer, the famous Jbiisboii painter. 

Little is also known of Albrecht Altdorfer. His career as a painter began in 

1 and he died in 1558. lie Seems to have known Llurer in his years of travel 
and they always remained friends. Altdorfer is the must romantic of all the 
German painters; in his pictures we experience the emotions I hat Wagner was 
£0 evoke with his music centuries later. Altdorfer's religious paintings arc filled 
with strange ligffats, great Jakes and mountains. Sometimes we see the moon 
through the clouds ,.r trees. His St. George in the Berlin Museum, a solitary 
horseman in a thicket of maples reminds us orSiegfried in the forest on Ins way 
11 p encounter the dragon. 

" e have already referred to the {-real personality of Mathias Griicewald, 
«ho stems to-day the author of a single work.He painted several others; we find 
pictures of his in the galleries, but we forget them all before the a! tar piece, now 
incomplete, m the Museum of Colmar. It is an extraordinary work. Fainted for 
the monastery at lssenheim.it represents the Temptation of Sl Anthony, the 
Crucifixion and the two Marys mourning river the body of Christ (Plate XXXUL) 
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Plait XXXU1 



Math ..is OrHnewjild, Crucifixion. Entombment of Christ, (Mtist&m of Colmar. 1 
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It has color, power and origT 
uality, and it is remarkable 
that such □ work should be 
so little known. The coloring 
is magnificent with its ex¬ 
traordinary effects of light on 
the drapery ufthe figures, and 
the realism of the composi¬ 
tions is most striking. 

We may well ask who 
this great painter was of 
whom we know little more 
than his name. One of the 
old chronicles of the epoch 
complains, saying among 
other things: 4S Lt is a great 

misfortune that this man to¬ 
gether with his works has 
been so forgotten that I hud 
no one to give me any ac¬ 
count iff him; nor are there 
any traditions of his memo¬ 
ry or writings mentioning 
Grunewald, He lived the 
greater part of bis life in 
May cnee, sad ami ah toe, the victim of an unhappy marriage.*' He probably died 
in Colmar about the year 152^ 

The last German painter iff the Reformation was Hans Holbein, the young¬ 
er h whip [minted ■ >nly portraits. Although he was born in Augsburg 1 Holbein 
spent the time when he was nut travelling in Basel. In the museum of this city 
we still find the most important collects m of his works, and the name of Holbein 
h always associated with this place. While lie settled in England and passed 
the latter part of his life there, it was at Basel that he painted the great master¬ 
pieces of the Reformation. 

The little Swiss city on the banks of the Rhine was an important student cen¬ 
tre on account of its university and printing establishments at the time Holbein 
came there. It was natural, therefore, that he should go to liasel will) the pur¬ 
pose of illustrating books, Frasmus lived there at that time; Holbein executed 
a number uf portraits of him which have become very popular. The Basel pub¬ 
lishers, men like Froben and Amerbach, were not only commercial printers, 
but also scholars and collectors of note, Holbein received a number i ff commis¬ 
sions from the city council and well-to-do burghers, mostly for frescoes, but 
these works have largely disappeared. The predclla, or base, of the famous altar- 
piece representing the Passion gives us some idea of his earlier work* The series 
was reputed to be Holbein s masterpiece { fig. 42G). For all that, the figure of 
the dead Christ, with the open mouth and eyes of an executed person, is p'dnfu! 
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FiEr 425. — Altdorfer- St. Gtorae. {Berlin Museum.) 
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Fim. IK, — Ho J belli, Christ In (he lamb, fMuslim of BaseU 








£Zi ia l 1,1 lhetrttVC,,CrWbD 'tcwsit in (he little fell u 

.. 

the first time, or 
trait of Amerbacb, the 
tdWtual printer, with 
gracefui cap and a n ac¬ 
companying inscription in 
praise of his scholarship 
(fi£ 4 ^ 7 ). 

A T ol everybody in Basel 
was for the Reformation; 
there was not Lhe unanimi¬ 
ty which surrounded Uiirer 
at Nuremberg or Cranach 
at Wittenberg. The bur¬ 
gomaster, Jacob Meyer 
displayed his loyalty to the 
Catbotk Church by order¬ 
ing of Holbein an altar- 
piece representing him- 
sell, wife and children at 
the feet of the Virgi 
I he work is now regarded 
as one of the ar 


Fig. m. - Holbein. Portrait ol Bonilutius Arne,bach, 
of&asetj 
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Fig. 4£i, Hoibeici. Portruils o\ Hie bdf (TOJiiasi e r. Jacob Meyer, and his wile, (Museum of Basvl-J 





H-'I br^iii mu si have painted s 
ten years Jfiter, Meyer app 
older and his dead wife, wra; 
in a shrmjd, appears beside his 
ond wife. 


pictures. His Virgin and Child have a youth that Raphaers Madonnas might 
have envied; lier mantle lias the 
exquisite shade of a red enamel. 

The portraits of the Meyer fami¬ 
ly, too s are painted with the distin¬ 
guished realism so typical nf Hol¬ 
bein's wotks. 

Years before he had painted 
portraits of this same Meyer and 
his wife on two panels (fig. 428). 

The good burgomaster and his wile 
who is still handsome are Swiss 
types and admirably done. On 
the altarpieces, however, which 
If- lbein 


The efforts of Meyer and others 
who pursued a conciliatory attitude 
could not keep the struggle be¬ 
tween the Reformers anti the par- 
tizans of the Church on a purely 
intellectual plane. The two factions 


Fig. 429, — Holbein. Porirlit fll a young -man. 
Kxw Yowl 
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(liat has since disappeared. GradHl|v he^tahI'w'™ ° f More>,,d llis ranlM > 
and painted ponJE? ££ 5m )l ^ 1 with the tour, 

have eighty-seven n.itirait rtnu S 4 ’° !< hlS " JVeS antl rotttsellors. We 

teen year,' during the next fif- 

never carried out, but many n»rt£i^3°* k,r P ainLill S s thfll were 

and it is to Hi>!bein that wr> hUJ „ ■ . ]fl ^ s t lave Cctme down to us as well, 
that »c owe our mtinmte knowledge of the English aris- 
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Fig. -131. - Hoi betel. Portrfi It of Richard Fir, — Holbein, Portrait: of an a mb a sailor. 
Son tb we I i. FldbehCE, {National Gaiter#.} Losrncs, 


tocracy during that interesting period (figs, 43* and 432), 1 hese portraits are 
the more valuable for hi* remarkable ability to catch a likeness and bis disdain 
for flattery, no matter how exalted his sitter, Holbein's prosperous career in 
England was suddenly cut short in 1543. when he died of the plague at the early 


age of forty-six- Here, as in Basel, he 
was widely esteemed, and his untime¬ 
ly death was deeply felt- 

Summing up the artistic results 
of the early Renaissance in Germany* 
we might say that with the general 
public today only Holbein's portraits 
and, perhaps, some of Diker’s en¬ 
gravings enjoy any wide-spread pop¬ 
ularity, Reproduced by the thousand, 
they carry something of their beauty 
to the wails of the modern home. The 
great creations of Altdorfer and G ru¬ 
ne wa Id also have their admirers, it is 
true* but their influence hardly ex¬ 
tends beyond the confines of a nar¬ 
row circle of connoisseurs. 

SnttMBfy.—In German* the Reformntion 
Rave rEsc to no Rteat artistic Impulse, In ar¬ 
chitecture , facades contl n me d the arte dRetfte fit 
prevalent during UiO Gotlllc period; only a 
patudo-clasaica) decoration began tubeem- 

HtSToav op aht. - v, in, - 'JJ, 



Fig, ttt. — Holbein. Portrait of h.inB*tf- 
tVfM GarttntJ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


BAROQUE ART IS ITALY,—T1IE BAROQUE fALACES AM' CHURCHES OF ROMF- 
StRF.ETS. SQUARES AND FOUNTAINS* Tilt SPREAU Of MXOQOB ART, SCULPTURE: 

mjHwtyi paitstinu; otnuO rf.ni, pomesiciiino axi> Caravaggio. 

W e are still ignorant of the details of the origin and formation of baroque 
ait. In the history of art this is one or the periods which needs most 
the investigations and correction* of the critic*! scholar. Not only is there the 
greatest obscurity regarding many of the most essential facts of this period 
which seems so close to our awn, but also the conclusions drawn from the 
figures and events of the time have until recently lieen either mistaken or lack¬ 
ing in accuracy. It was taken for granted that it was a period of decadence and 
frivolity so far as art was concerned, and of immorality. Almost, in religion and 
Ufo generally. It was supposed to have been a time of indulgence in w hich there 
was nothing profound in either art or science, of reaction, of pompous religious 
ceremonies and indifferent cardinals. Ant] yet St. Theresa, Sl I hilip Neri and 

Pascal all belong to this period. 
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Fi^. 434k — Barghese RBJace, Httms. 


Wc shall sec bow much was done in the field of art, what buildings were 
construetc , in good issie nr m bad, at Rome during this epoch. It was the 
Ooldt-it Age of Spanish painting; surely there was nothing of frivolity here and 
n wm the period of great scientific discoveries. Spinoza, Descartes, Newton, 
Kepler and Copernicus ail lived during ibis time, it may be difficult to defend 
n. oaroque or certain liberties, or even immoralities, in its art and in its life; 
/“ " “ or * d0Kly we bewM,lc acquainted with the cardinals, the nobles and 
hr ir^r °[ ' hoSe ccntljries - the more sympathetic we inevitably 

]L1[ ^; **™ ,StAkcS n ! tha f)eriod can »“*% be justified, but if wc view «s 
up’ .1 ii same time, we begin to appreciate better its good qualities. In 
many r^pccts we are Mil! related to the baroque; our m„ri,-rn lifers found'd 
on many Ml lts conquests, and the conceptions of today find their origin in that 

2 T^ch r,T t fr-r? fo ™ ■« *v *»* .e ci 

d Alembert njder ", 311 13111 a 1 ™*° l 'f *be baroque period: 

EEEiBzSP =m- rsr-K 

from the Lat n sv„„ (t ,, or wart, j he term has also been connected with a Por- 
*”?• *■"« «“» r™l.y pearls were railed b„u q „e 1, |„,m i- 
" ,tc S, S" I"**" "I Naples or la K,.me. I, was i" die 















Fig. -137. — Long hi. Garden uE the BorgiitEE FaEdtre, Rome. 


latter dty that it achieved Its best results, but the South <jf Italy also accepted 
it with great enthusiasm. 

Today the term, baroque, has become a very general one. By it we under¬ 
hand an accumulation of forms in almost any style, excessive ornamentation, 
the addition of one decorative element t* ■ another, each curved or otherwise 
transformed and employed for purposes for which ii was not originally intended. 
I'or example, when a column is twisted to such an extent that it will no longer 
support any weight, it is an indication of the baroque, fora column is naturally 
a vertical support. When an architrave* instead of continuing m a straight hori¬ 
zontal line like the beam it Is, becomes curved or broken, we have another 
symptom of the baroque. The same is true when a pediment, which should re¬ 
present a low gable, is broken or opens in the centre, and when the folds of 
drapery do not fall by their own weight but seem to float in. the wind. When 
garlands and festoons are indefinitely multiplied, when dolphins are employed 
as columns and angels transformed into caryatids, and when the various ele¬ 
ments are combined in an incoherent manner, these are all baroque extrava¬ 
gances. By baroque, then* we mean a presentation of ideas and details in which 
the tbr ms are not logical* 

If we accept this definition of the baroque, it is not so difficult to determine 
its origin and fix its point of departure from the Renaissance. Until fairly re¬ 
cently it was supposed that the baroque was created by the arlists of die 
Seventeenth Century; Bernini and Borromini were pointed to as the fathers of 
the Elahttn baroque, while as a matter of fact they were nothing more Ilian its 
enthusiastic propagandists. We now begin to discern symptoms of the baroque 
at the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, and by some Michelangelo is almost 
held responsible for the movement. Indeed, if the baroque is an accumulation 
and unnatural rendering of forms, it cannot be denied that we find indications 
in the works of Michelangelo and his followers of the style which Bernini and 
Borromini were later to develop mure fully. In bis monumental architecture, 
such as the apse of St, Peter's, Michelangelo ad tiered to the rule of the classical 
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styles as tail! down by Vitruvius; but in such works as the tombs of the Medici, 
his design fur the Facade of 5 . I.nrcrmo and the bases and reliefs employed in 
connection with some nf his sculptures, the style is frankly baroque. A nomber 
id the decoratems, misks, brackets and medallions are plainly an anticipation 
of the tastes of the Seventeenth Century. The same could be said of bis fol¬ 
lowers. The sculptured base and the complicated ornamentation of Benvenuto 
l cllini's CtTScu* are quite baroque; none of the Seventeenth-century sculptors 
could have executed a work that complied more completely with the require¬ 
ments of that style. Another immediate successor of Michelangelo, Giacomo 
della Form, planned the f.i^dc of the Gesii, or Jesuit Church, at Rome w hich 
has I mg been regarded as the first baroque structure. The truth probably is 
tlmt v ith the Jesuit Church, Rome began to be conscious of the new style which 
was already in process ol formation. 

II; the end of the Sixteenth Century we encounter Afgardi who planned 
the chapel of the Palace of the (Juirmat with its baroque decoration, Pietro 
Bernini, the master and precursor of his son, and other architects and sculptors 
of the generation intervening between Micheiangetu and the great masters of 
the baroque style. 1 hesr continued to develop the style, for the baroque, like 
all artistic innovations, did no) come at once but wms the result of a gradual 
progress. 

But it is not our purpose to discuss at length the obscure problems arising 
in the history oI art; we are more interested in results, in any case the baroque 
was the art ol the Seventeenth Century and continued down to the middle of the 
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Eighteenih n when a neoclas¬ 
sical reaction supplanted 
e!. From Italy the baroque 
spread t.■ every part of 
Europe. At first this style is 
not seen in the lines of the 
fjCades; its liberties began in 
the decoration, especially 
in that of the interiors. On 
churches like the Cesii and 
S_ Andrea della Valle, winch 


w hen a neoclas- 


s 

Europe, 
not 


Fig. 139. — Stutrcflsi; at the Barbeiirii Palace- Sci 


S. Andrea della Valle, 
dale from the last half of the 
Sixteenth Century, the symp¬ 
toms of the new style are 
seen rather in the statues and 
the decoration h if the niches 
(ban in the general lines of 
the building itself. After all 
the baroque was always a 
sculptural style; it was the 
sculptors, working as archi¬ 
tects, who created baroque 
architecture. The same was 
true of the private palaces. 

Take for example the monumental facade of the Borghcsc Fa I ace at Rome 
(fig. 43&)- Only the initiated will sec in it sign< i»f (he baroque; at ftr^t sight one 
might think that its geometrical arrangement had been planned by a man like 
Saugalli * or Raphael. Only certain details of the cornice, the balcony and the 
shield o 1 .or the entrance betray the builder's Laek of respect for classical tradi¬ 
tion. A Renaissance architect would have divided the great wall into structural 
divisions tn relieve somewhat the effect of the endless series of windows. In the 
interior, however* there is no longer any doubt; the fountains with their curved 
pediments, garlands and caryatids arc plainly baroque (fig. 437}, 

New families became prominent in Rome, and fortunes changed hands. The 
Coloring, Orsini and Cactani families gave way to the 1 iorghe.se, Doria and Bar- 
berini to which the Popes of the baroque period belonged. Consequently the 
Rorghe.se, Bar her ini and Doria palaces were now the great private mansions of 
the time. The Barbu rini Palace is not as great as the Horgfaese + but its lordly 
magnificence is most attractive; in front of it is a garden with a handsome 
wrought iron enclosure (fig. 43S). The structure is the work of all the great 
Roman masters of the baroque style. Madeira Bernini and Borromini all worked 
on it, one after another. Alt bough it reminds us of the Far mac Palace, tlse main 
facade by Bernini show's the progress made, by the baroque, and the terraces in 
the rear, the stairway (fig. 430) and the gardens have entirely the atm' sphere of 
the Seventeenih Century. 

But nowhere Lit Rome do wo see rm the exteriors of the buildings the 
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license which Churriguera took in Spain or the Jesuits, at Naples. The extrava¬ 
gance of these baroque masters is hardly to be found in the palace of the Con- 
si» 1 l« near the tjilirinal nr the Chamber of Deputies on Monte Qtorio, although 
the latter is the work of Rernini and both date from the Seventeenth Century 
(figs. 440 and 441). The arrangement of the exterior is always decorously clas¬ 
sical. Only toward the middle of the century did IS-rrumini have the audacity to 
break his facades with curved wails, give fanciful outlines to his domes and 
distort hi* campaniles with a spiral twist like that of S. Andrea delle Fratte, 
Characteristic of this tendency are the famous church of S. Agnese on the 
Piazza Navona (fig. 442), the Jesuit University called the Sapiens, the delightful 

little churcli of S. Carlo aile Qnattro Foataae and II Sudario which is still mure 
I.HMiJh JllE Lfi K . 4|j). 

IO this period :dsu belong the completion and decoration of S. Peter’s the 
work which gave the great cathedral its present aspect. The interior was finished 
by Madcrna who also made a design for the facade, Femini had Constructed some 

l' T ~ 1 ‘ . P,cr ^ Wc ran i u, 3 8 c nf them only front the drawings, as they 
have luckily fallen. He also executed many statues for the interior, the holy 
water fonts, the pontifical throne and the great bronze altar with its enormous 

2" " mc ? h T ?" ,he criticized work l,e spent more than 

eight years, rfae S,. Peter’s of Mademaand Bernini is tire ca.hcdral the visitor 

' ‘ '‘™ S i °“ iy CarefuI stU[J y reveals the church of Framame and 

Michdangefo. Nevertheless we must admit that these baroque sculp,ore and 

rrT,^ *" cff f m^ificence surpassed in no other modem 
building. I his was the period also when the piazza was laid out in front uf the 
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-Ml, Bernina. Pftluce &n (he Piazza di Monte Citorio. Rohe. 


cathedral. It was planned by Bernini and is, beyond question* one uf the finest 
monumental compositions in the world. k is sufficient in itself to justify the 
entire period. The piazza has the Form of an open elipsc, for it is composed uf 
two arcs set about two hundred and eighty feel apart. In the centre rises the 
ancient obelisk from Caligula's circus h and on either side plays a fountain whose 
spray is like a tall plume waving in the wind. Around both ends extends a great 
colonnade of four rows of Doric columns (fig. 444)* and between the two porticos 
we see the facade of the basilica. On the side opposite the cathedral Bern ini 
planned a monumental entrance to the piazza. It appears in the sketches and 
on medals; indeed, it was about the only embellishment that was not added to 
the monumental composition. 

Nut only the approach to St. Peter's, but the entire city as wo] 1 was beau¬ 
tified by the baroque architects and sculptors. Rome* as we see it today, is the 
city created by the cardinals and Popes uf the baroque period, Bach Prince of 
the Church improved the neighborhood of Ins palace with new streets, squares 
and fountains. The three great avenues leading from Use Piazza del Fopnln to 
the Campus Martius T (he Capitol ami the Qutrinal were laid out during this 
peri--d; and the same is true of the Piazza di Spagna wicli its fountain in the 
form of a ship and its baroque stairway crowned with the ancient obelisk 
that dominates the entire city. The monumental effect is one that could be 
achieved nowhere but in Rome. There is an abundance of water to supply the 
fountains, the hills tend a perspective to the avenues and squares* and the ven¬ 
erable remains give an atmosphere of antiquity as a background to the whole. 

The baroque fountains arc an important Feature of the city. The ancient 
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Fitf. 442, — B*rromlnL Church of £, AgTie&e 
on tilt PiaziH Nnvonfl, Rome. 


a rqued u ets continued to bri n g 
water in greater quantities 
than were needed by a popu- 
lation much less numerous 
than that of (he Rome nf the 
Caesars. The architects of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries took advantage of 
this fact to beautify the city 
with handsome font]tabs that 
have been imitated all over 
the world- The most impor¬ 
tant of these are the famous 
Fountain of Trfivi and the 
Ac qua Paula* The former 
takes its name from thesouree 
□fits water at Trevi a and the 
latter in the Trastevere is 
supplied from the La go Hi 
Bmcdano (fig. 445), 

In the F ounLain of Trevi 
we see that graceful affecta¬ 
tion of roughness so charac- 
teristir of the baroque There is an attempt to imitate the natural rocks of a 
mer lictl, and behind U the fectide of a palace with classical lines, just as 
though a rocky stream had been transported to the interior of a city (fig, 435}, 
Another notedfountaln is that nf the Four Rivers on the Piazza Navona, 
i ie Ur> rkuE Bernini (hg. 446). Here* too* is the same combination of natural 
lortns and finished architecture. The base is a sort of rock on which trees and 
mosses are skilfully car red, and upon it are allegorical figures representing t be 
ami e, jan^ts,. i e and Rio de la Plata, Out of the stone the water gushes in¬ 
cessantly. and above it rises an ancient Egyptian obelisk with its geometrical 

, n, ‘!;^°Ti l r? P f r tainS BTe . Catn P° SWj ofa E^'up of sculptures, like the 

. .1 ft e .irtatiig je, or tortoises, where the brunre figures of four youths 
□re gracefully combined with the basins of colored marble (fig. 447). Amin 

fk-rnin" "ii” ^ ' em ? ,0 * ed ltl an aUem Pt to achieve an impossible effect, as in 

Sr"":"? FUR * m de! Trit0ne( " 1 the Sf l uare *■« the gardens 

Upiln a .^ e shel1 * ■ triton blowing a 

everv bn .ri ' 1 °! Water Int(> the a ‘ r dissolves into a mist at 

every breath of wind <hg. 448), 

Another work which Bernini executed in the same vein is the graceful mun- 

' J S ' i Iana SOfjra MiMrva - Here a small ancient obelisk is set 
on the bade of an elephant caparisoned in rich trapping! (fig, 440), The same 

ZTTl W r *° Pr ° dUCed i0 ,hc "mas of the Popes and 

cardinals during the baroque period. Outside the Porta del Popolo the Borghesc 

farmly constructed a great villa with extensive grounds, and in spite of £? 
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qucnt attempts to spoil it this is still 
one of the glories of Rome. Here 
we find preserved today the gla¬ 
mour and pump of die time when 
it was bui It, Thick e ts of cen t u ry-old 
live oaks and tall pines alternate 
with open glades strewn with arti¬ 
ficial ruins* sarcophagi, statues and 
rustic fountains. It formerly occu¬ 
pied an immense area. Behind the 
Casino, now a famous museum* was 
an enclosed garden and cultivated 
fields, die rural simplicity of which 
contrasted strongly with the aristo¬ 
cratic avenues and grounds in front. 

We find the same contrast in 
the Villa Doria-PamphiU across the 
Tiber, In size it is second only to 
the Villa Borghese. Here* too, be¬ 
hind the monumental entrance is 
a large park laid out in avenues. 

Then we cume to the villa proper 
with its private garden (fig. 450) 
of trimmed box and geometrical 
terraces; beyond is the Roman 
Cam png na stretching away endlessly in the distance with its herds of cattle 
and its shepherds dressed in skins as in the time of Aeneas and Evander. Both 
the architect and the Roman prince for whom it was created had the good taste 
in realise that the Roman landscape was the finest setting a country residence 
could have. 

The baroque architects and landscape gardeners had a genius for seeing 
the natural advantages offered by the ground Itself, and the park of each villa 
has a character all its own. Not only is the architecture of the Villa Doria dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Villa Borghese* but even the light and atmosphere seem 
changed. Contemporary with ihese two villas was that of Cardinal Ludovisi* a 
great friend of Cardinal Sdpfonfc Borghese. He, too, was an admirer of Bernini 
and a connoisseur of art. The Villa I-udovisi has disappeared to makcroum for 
a modem residence district, but its antique marbles are now in the Musco ddle 
Term* and form* perhaps* one of the most important contributions to that 
splendid collection. 

Another villa dating from the last years of the baroque period is that of 
Cardinal Albani. It, too, is noted for its collection of antique marbles and was. 
built by Carlo Mardiionne in the middle of the Eighteenth Century. In their 
present form the Vatican Garden and the Casino del Papa also date from the 
baroque period, although the latter was bin It hy Pirro Ligorio in 15 Go (fig. 45 0 
Many of the villas at Frascati, a neighboring town in the Alban Mountains, are 



Fig. 441. Church of [| Sudarm. Rome. 
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HW- 14*. Bernini, Colonnade of thq Plima S. Pistro, R&jum, 




atsr. baroque, such ns the Villa Falconieri which was built by Borromini. The 
jatnft is true of the famous Villa d’Este as it appears today. 

Losing none of its characteristics, the baroque style spread over the rest uf 
Italy, In the Kingdom uf Naples, we hardly need to say, it was accepted with 
enthusiasm. Whole cities, like Lecce, were rebuilt by the Spanish viceroys in 
the most ostentatious baroque style. Later, under the Bourbons, Vanvitelli con¬ 
structed the royal palace at Caserta which is a sort of Neapolitan Versailles. It 
is an enormous struciur^ and the stairway is not lacking in magnificence. The 
gardens, however* although as extensive as those at V'i:rsai[les t do not possess 
the grandeur or the unique character of those of the palate of Louis XIV anti 

Louis XV. 

Host of the churches and raon~ 
arteries of Sicily were either built 
or restored during this period. Here 
are still brighter combinations of 
colored marble^ a style initiated 
by Bernini* which made Sicilian 
architecture a mosaic of every sort 
of material. 

In Central and Northern Italy 
the baroque also spread in trium¬ 
phant fashion. Even in Florence 
the Filli Palace was finished with 
baroque cdlings. About the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century the 
■■rn .... graceful dome of 5, Marta della 
Fhr tW. MadErpa, Acnim^Hqia. Roale. Salute was erected In Venice, Its 
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Ihedral was somewhat ques¬ 
tionably embellished with 
baroque additions. Turhi is 
almost a baroque city* as the 
style was at its height when 
she House of Savoy rose to 


Fif*. 44W, - Ucmlni, Fountain al the Four KLvcrs on the Piazza Navnna, ftowE. 


silhouette is one of the most characteristic features of the Grand Canal today. 
The architect, Baldassare 
Longhena, also Emilt the Roz- 
icmigo and Pesaro palaces in 
the same city [fig. 45 2). 

In Milan, too. we find 
man v ba roquu ed i dees, among 
them the Brers and Poldi- 
Feiroli palaces, and the ca¬ 
thedral was somewhat 
tionably emhellisl 
baroque additions, 
almi 
style 


power. the FUlazzu t.angna- 
nu T the Su perga which was 
the royal burial-church, and 
die chateau of Stupinigi all 
date from this period- 

Although baroque archi¬ 
tecture may be open to ques- 


Fifi- 447. — Fontana dellc TftrtirUflSie, Rome. 
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Fj * l4fi Bflftthi. Foutafti d*E Tritoiie. tfunr. FJr. UPl -ficrniiij 1 * obelisk, Rt>*r, 


li^n w ith its confused ornamentation and its lack of respect for etery Jaw ofstHt- 
io and dynamic*. nevertheless it taon.it be denied that in the field of sculpture 
tht period has produced many exceedingly interesting results. One of the most 
estimable works of cariy baroque in sculpture is Madetm’s St. Cecilia, a beauti¬ 
ful youthful figure of the martyr lying prostrate. There is j„ this work a c , m . 
passion so deep and sincere that it ennobles the entire period (fig. 453). 

Rut the greatest baroque sculptor in Italy was llcrnini, whose acquaintance 
we have already made as the architect of the Piazza S. Pietro and ti— 
fountains and palaces of Rome, Iternini achieved tlie greatest success 
lifetime and was almost idolized by the generations that succeeded him But 
when the neoclassical reaction finally ramc, he was criticized in the most semth- 
mg fashiou. They held him responsible for all the mistakes of the baroque 
school which K w a5 felt, must ^ cast ipto obIivifJn if MytJli , ^ *, er 

lu come out of art. Umckelmann consigned lleminl and alt his works tn ever¬ 
lasting perdition and the other men of the neoclassical restoration felt the same. 
Mengs, fhoru aldscn and all the rest were the enemies of Bernini. During the 
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Emk. 450. — AltMLnJi Villa Daria-PzlnipEilli, Rii.nr. 


Nineteenth Century Bernini was regarded as a skilful sculptor! but an artist of 
wretched taste in every sense of the word. Hardly more than a decade ago we 
begin to lind a tendency to rehabilitate his reputation, hut today he is consid¬ 
ered a man of extraordinary genius and his works are daily growing in esteem, 
Lorenzo Bernini, known in liis own time as the Cava here Bernini, was a 
thoroughly Roman artist. lie was horn in Naples in HgS, the son of a sculptor 
from Florence who never achieved more than mediocrity. His chief claim to 
merit seems to have been that he was able to set the fuutsteps of his son in the 
path of art. The latter first attracted notice in Rome through his monument for 
Bishop San torn, tnajordomo of Sixtus V, in the church of S, Brasserie. Paul V 
commissioned him to execute his portrait, and from this time on Bernini became 
a favorite at Rome. Cardinal Borghese ordered of him a group representing the 
Rape of Proserpina as a gift fur his friend* Cardinal Lndovisl At the age of 
twenty-eight Bernini carved for Cardinal Borghesc himself a group of Apollo 
and Daphne which is a marvelous triumph of technique and originality [fig. 455 ), 
Apollo b pursuing the nymph who transforms herself into a laurel Leaves 
sprout from her fingers a ml her body is already turning into the trunk of the 
shrub. The execution of the entire group is amazing. Bernini is noted for his 
marble surfaces; the body of Daphne is smooth., delicate and pearMike, such as 
we should expect in a supernatural creature. With such works as these to his 
credit, it is nut surprising that he enjoyed an enviable reputation among the 
sculptors of Rome. Indeed, he exercised an artistic dictatorship which he never 
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F'S -nrrn Userid, CHsinu del Fap«. VetTun Gartfea. Rome.. 


nljused. Like a good Roman, he perpetuated in marble the features of his mis¬ 
tress. the popular Costanza BonareJii, and later, at the age of forty, lie married a 
patrician lady by the name of Caterina To**!. He had eleven children and died 
infulj possession or his powers at the age of seventy eight. Such was the life of 
this, able sculptor whose many successes and great rep 11 lad0.1 never spoiled him. 

artists him* enjoyed the favor and consideration of the prea* as did Bernini, 
When l animal Malfeu Barberini was elevated to tin* pontifical throne, he re¬ 
marked to the sculptor; “It is fortunate for you to have Cardinal Uarberini for 
cven sc > f '> r fie to have Cavaliere Bernini living under toy 


When weenrae to discuss the completion of the louvre, we shall see how 
Item 1 n 1 uas called to Paris by Louis XIV who wished to get his opinion on the 
various plans under consideration. Although Bernini's project was not carried 

hl ri uT.TT CtaSed *° sh ° W his ■*** csteem fur Roman sculptor,and 
be ath.scd the directors uf the newly founded Aecademia di Franco that they 

should secure fertum's aid in lhe instruction of their students. The greatest 
I rench sculptor of the lime of Louis XIV and XV, such as Puget and P a jou 
might almost be called pupils of Bernini, } ’ 

In afuti- -.| all this praise, Bernini worked harder than ever at hisart. Active 

...»e i„ WKt „f r„„ k : 

f -'ll, ~cb .. d* colonnade „„ a,, KaI S 

S. I letro and Hid pataca he planned, 1 „ addl.ion to all „ lis , he a| s „ „„„ Bed 
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metals with a tech¬ 
nique that nn one has 
been able to imitate. 

IS Lit fi rst of all he 
was a sculptor. Bcrni- 


snd Urban VIII in the Vatican are stiEl mi 
teemed of his works* perhaps, is the Ecstasy 
S. Maria della Vittorta at Rome, The entire cl 
and other brilliant stones combined in the mi 
the two walls and in both balconies aonear tl 


scenery tor the stag?* 
pageants* festivals* 
fireworks, arches and 
funerals with impos¬ 
ing catafalques; he 
seems to have had 
time and ideas h>r ev¬ 
erything. He was not 
merely a director; he 
could do the work 
himself. He modelled 
scLcr.j in sit 
combined nmiuic mm 
a tech- 


Fra, 45U. -LuiiKhtiia. S, Merls delta Sal me. Venice. 


m s portrait sculptures 
are most sidmirable; 
he gives us a vivid 
picture of the Roman 
notables of the ba¬ 
roque period, the re¬ 
markable character of 
whom we are only now 
beginning to appreci¬ 
ate (figs. 4sfi and 457). They are so lifelike that we can almost see charac¬ 
teristic movement of each individual. Hl A person," he was a ecus turned to sav, 
“is never so completely himself in an attitude of repose as he is when he 
moves. As architect and sculptor combined, no one could plan commemorative 
monuments and tombs hke Bernini. The sepulchres of his, patrons, Alexander VII 

much admired. The most highly es- 
of St. Theresa in the transept of 
ionre- The entire chapel is a lavish display of jasper 
it stones combined in the must extravagant baroque style. On 
walls and hi both balconies appear the members of the Comoro family 
J hi white marble. On the altar, carved with matchless delicacy, is St. The- 
baroque angel is about to strike her with the arrow of Inve The folds of 
heresa s mantle are of extraordinary beauty, and the entire group is marvel¬ 
ously executed. (Plate XXXIV*} 

before he died, however, Bernini was to strike a loftier note of Divine love 
m the recumbent figure of St. Ludovica Atbertnni in the church of 5 . Fruncesco 
a Ripa (fig. 4j8] T Anyone who imagines that baroque art sought only to animate 
lik- with beauty and elegance should look upon this statue and learn from it the 
true meaning ol love. I he men ok Bernini's lime were concerned with mnrethan 

Mllt&BT W ART. — V, III. B. 
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Fijf, 43. - St^hana Si. CeciMt. {Church of S. Cecilia.) Roue. 


villas* festivals and display; they had before them such characters as St. Philip 
NTTi n souls aflame with charity, and rids could not but be reflected in their art. 
J he statue of Sr, LudovJca Albert uni was Bern ini's awan-soog; he carved it 
in 16^5 and died five years later. 

I lie other sculptors of Rome, Bernini's contemporaries filled the churches 
with handsome altars and tunsbs. The dty was transformed, and the second 
'great Rnnijc is that ofb&roqiie an. 

Nevertheless, the most famous painters of the later Sixteenth Century were 
n. t Roman* but Bolognese. The three brothers Caracci founded an eclectic 
school uf art and an academy in that city where they taught and propagated 
their doctrines, Their idea was to select one of the best qualities nf each of the 

artists who had preceded them and 
thus combine the excellencies of all 
the schools of art. Perfection was to 
be attained by a process of synthe¬ 
sis. This aim was, of course* never 
realized; il. was a sure road to man¬ 
nerism and academic routine. How¬ 
ever absurd their system, theCarac- 
ei brothers themselves produced a 
‘'number rjf interesting works. More- 
oyer, this attempt nf the Caracci to 
produce an art artificially, like the 
synthetic product of a laboratory, is 
btifliciently unusual to deserve study. 
We might even call il a pathologic- 
id disorder of the artistic spirit, and 
give the history of the case. The 
first of the Caracci was Lodovico, 
the sera of a butcher at Bologna, lie 
^ad studied in the school.of Tinto- 
Hg 45 f r -Bernini.-PortraitofCestjtita Hiinniircitk retin at Venice where he displayed 
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Bernini, Fcatusy of &L TIiefesh. {Ortircff S, Marfa OW/f * t'fttarfrj Rohe. 
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little artistic promise* Patient study 
enabled him to achieve a certain 
mediocre ability, bui as he realized 
that his drawing would always be 
weak, he persuaded his two neph¬ 
ews to devote them selves to the 
study of painting. These were Agns- 
tiao and Annibale, the sons of a 
taiEur. Lodovico's idea was that his 
nephews should each study its a 
different school at fust and wort 
together later with the assistance 
of a good master of anatomy* As 
a part of this scheme P the academy 
of the Caraeei was well equipped 
with copies of the great works of 
every school of art and an abun¬ 
dance of artistic treatises. Of the 
three* x^gostino was the only one 
who possessed a genuinely artistic 
temperament, and his Confession of 
St. Augustine is really an inspired 
work of art. Ludovico never left the 
academy at Bologna, which had 
been named the Incammmati p indi¬ 
cating that its members were on the 
Right Road. Annibale and Agos Lino 
were called to Rome to paint the 
gallery of the Farnese Palace which 
is an interesting piece of work. In 
spite of the manifest weakness of 
their system, the eclecticism of the 
Caracci had its effects. It did not entirely quench the spark of genius which 
Agostino undoubtedly possessed, though it can hardly be said to Imve helped 
his art. Such a method could not promote the creation of masterpieces, for w hich 
it was hoped it would be a labor-saving device. There was a sad lack of conti¬ 
nuity in the inspiration, not only of the Gamed themselves, but in their pupils 
as well* Collaboration was impossible; there was jealousy, rivalry and distrust in 
this academy where perfection was the sole aim. 

Guido Rem was, perhaps, the most outstanding of the Caracas pupils. He 
entered the academy a t the age of twenty and soon became Ludovico s favorite. 
Annibale, on the other hand r immediately perceived that ibis young man "knew 
too much already/ 1 These were strange words fora school where the principal 
idea was that une could never know enough. \\ hen Guido Rent became aware 
of this unsympathetic attitude:* he left the academy of the Incamminati and 
went to Rome where fie could work independently. Here, in his youthful enthn- 



Fljf. 455. Bernini. A p til to end Dttina. 

GnllEruJ Romp. 
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siasiTt, he painted Ills .. n e great work, the only one which is still widely admired. 
This is the great fresco on the ceiling of the casino in the garden of the Ros 
l-igiiosi Palace. We see the chariot of Apollo surrounded by tin: Muses and 
following in the train of Aurora (fig. The freshness and spontaneity of this 
composition seem hardly compatible with the teaching of the Caraccu We arc 
impressed with the youthful vigor of every figure. Indeed, it is difficult to imag¬ 
ine a more vivid picture of Dawn awakening the world, than this fresco of 
Guido fteni, so full of life and movement. {Infurtunatefy the subsequent work 
of this artist is characterised by its unbearable insipidity, and, what is worse, be 
I min ted so indefatigable that the museums and private galleries of Europe are 
still fillet! with lii.’. pictures. 

Another pupil <4 the Caraeri was the gentle Bomenichino, whose delicate 
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FJg r I jfl. — (juUd KcnL Aurora {RoWigUasi Pa tact J Rome, 






Tierce p Lions and mild angelic temperament seem out of place in this strenuous 
century. Indeed, his life was hardly n happy one* Even in the academy of the 
Caracd they began to scoff at his meekness, calling him the Ox, At Rome he 
encountered only etwy and unfair criiidsin, and this malignant persecution pur¬ 
sued him to Naples where he decorated the Capelin del Tesoro. The shameful 
treatment which he suffered from a cabal of Neapolitan painters certainly short¬ 
ened his life, and hints of poison 
where not lacking when he died. 

In opposition to the methodic- 
a[ scheme of the Caracci arose an 
apostate, a violent rebel by the 
name of Michelangelo Caravaggio, 

Instead of seeking beauty through 
the absorption and synthesis of only 
that which was already perfect, he 
attempted to find ti in the crudest 
reality of nature, in the most hum¬ 
ble living things, in the pen pie of 
the sircet. Caravaggio is especially 
interesting to the people of Spain, 
for he was Ribera's master. On lare 
occasions, however, he painted rc- 
iigiuus pictures. His Entombment 
in the Vatican Gallery Is uric of the 
ablest works of the Naturalistic 
school. This picture alone would 
be suit] dent to immortalize any artist 
trig. 460), 

Ift the minor arts we hardly 
need to say that the baroque style 
predominated as much or even 

. + - Fig. 4®. Lartivu^Kiv. Entombment. 

more than in architecture. As we 
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have already noted, Eeniirii himself executed the grent canopy over the high al¬ 
tar of St, Peter’s in Home. In the furniture, ritual objects, tapestries and fabrics 
of the period we find an expression of the taste of the baroque period (fig. 4 61 ), 


Summary, VVc kupTA' little of the origin lj nd earrj liEhlntv of baroque art. Hie oedod 1 i is. not 
^ ,jf Er ^ «****"•«* in.M .y up,ni»hs |r".RpirviS^remd^ 

khave discarded. The baroque stjFe may be said tu have beg.mwithJ^elinuelu-^ 

tefgasgjfly 1 * llintl5 W* f&tlOwcrs lit the Seventeenth Century sad lasted unfit thet&ltuf 
Oie E'ghfe^cnli' wlien a iicrtcIflSSical reaction **et in. Baroque mean* the erti pi ujinent of uriuitablc 
S»£bi?iS^i L™ 5f rsf™ 6 ? Have lo*t their Un-rine tarSSEr B f?l* 

fpnjbjbhlj; hail its Origin tn Rotne, but Lt \xm accepted with eflthfflriasn! all \broach Southern Eliilv 
rt ^ lt:i ln hii^nce was struflfcly felt at Venice. Tur-ti uns praclicaliv rehui[| in 

J^ &rllala of . lh '* ^rioWre the followers 

Made^MSp flail pHrtkuhirly Bernini and Borromini. In the Skid of ar( fctemlm 
w asi nine nf tbr cnn*E signifi-cailE figures of the lime, hi a fame Spread to France where ha was mim- 
moited by LouiaXlV to qive tn opinion an the projects ^Mine Louvrl-hot hTs Sfe SL 

Si> IJ^- of thE mmi beautifui foiEntiiiirii in the city und Jaid out the K mU 
u2Hil!» e In i r “ nc ^} s . f a ^' p tFi Els mortutiKniEuI colonnade, Farsi of all. hDMver BerniTii was pi 
bwVniHM . 41 IJ and OTisirta]ttT ' Blsd INt? techn “me with which h'ia JSrfAM* «e 

HtfillftVirt i we - llnit flncou nttr theBokagaes^school of the Car bccJ brothers who 

JcaLynerlect fltvle A?KttcVfl^er u * l rT1Q ,^ tcrs an(! thus craat * a H RCtdem* 

- c r SI ^ :bFtlE la ter we lind the rebel MichelJincte o Caravairgiri. the first njiin- 

Th ™ ‘WO Mve (p^.1 

. A. Lipw; &arvc&md /taJtwto. I.eip^g, 1307.- H, WOljflin ■ 

ti r H H*tn 

Ain nchea. ut uuuini P /i fiwfnMJUTT nu/ra. i nriHn it -it? _■ u__,_T 

t w.'vr iJk 
S F l&U. 
ergamn. 3fl07. 
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CHAPTER XV 


FJlENCTI ART UNDER THE BOURBONS,—THE COMPLETION OF THE LQt'VRR. 

The li ; ne n bo urg, — ve ksa iujls, — rococo decoration, 

FAINTING AND SCULPTURE: FDUSSIMj LANCRBT* WATTEAU, FRAGONARD* PAJOU. 

W ith the accession to the throne of the new Bourbon dynasty, the reli¬ 
gious wins that hud darkened the reigns of the Last of the Valois finally 
came to an end. Unhappy France was again at peace and art began to flourish 
anew. The first of this family to occupy the French throne was the famous 
Henry IV of Navarre. A thorough Gascon, he nevertheless adapted himself to the 
temperament of the French better than any of the monarchs that had preceded 
him. He it was who really laid the foundations of modern France. Under Ills son 
anti grandson, Louis XtU and XIV, the work begun hy Henry IV was earned 
on by a series of such able ministers as Richelieu, Mararin, Colbert and Sully. 
1 Jus was the Golden Age of France, k grand tilde as the French call it. There 
was industry and wealth at home and universal respect abroad; able generals 
imposed favorable terms of peace on all the neighboring countries. But i! did not 
ast. Decadence set in under Louis XV in the next century. Deterioration and 
economic disorder resulted in poverty for the masses, although art still contin¬ 
ued to flourish. Then came the cathastmphe, the Revolution, but by this time 
French art was too well established to be wiped out. 

In a survey of the field of art during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen¬ 
turies under the Biiurbons *‘c shall find important men and great works, espe¬ 
cially in architecture. In our opinion, neither have as yet been properly appraised. 
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E ,L 1g. 44*3, - Ccjlftnnadf: nf the Louvre. 


The rrnth, naturally, have always considered these men to be the founders of 
hetr rational art. Even when a French architect attempts to construct some- 
hm* both original and modern, he still continues to repeat the forms of the 
l.omre, the Luxembourg w the Ttiileries; and, indeed, their creators were as 
evceHcm artists as the Ifal.ans, Hut the renown and the well deserved reputation 
11 ht \ ’ nncl artLSts ni the kcuaissancc have been obscured by the widely 

T 1 r r °* ,h T Th - n: ‘ mcs of Michelaugelo and Palladio 

b H atltntfon n( th<1 w ' <irtd i '*nc would think that Italy was the only 
t uuutry to create a great art in modern limes, and we either forget or seem un- 

andFrencP 13 ^ ^ ^ ***** ^ ^ “^P'^^d by the Spanish 


t nii * VT “ a T P r the ‘ ^ architttl ^ »te period to draw our ar- 
f r t°T m e0n, P'«iou of the Louvre, then the royal palace, 
I ht reader w .11 recall that at firs, it was a French Gothic castle, the stronghold 
of. t. Louis and Ph.hp Augustus, of which only the pictures in the miniatures of 

the time remain. 



4&I. — The LuKembQtirg. Piiii» r 


At the beginning 
of the Renaissance die 
monarch!) did not find 
Paris itself much to 
their taste, and the 
court resided in some 

provincial chateau 
like 1 hose of Amboise, 
Hlois or Chambord. 

1 ienry 1 [, or rather t he 
royal favorite H Diane 
de Poitiers, was t he 
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Fig. «UE. InBtil.nl. de France. PahiS, 


nccramiy u< i 

■i I CC lL I I ItC Ch| j ■ »■*■»■ *■! 

keeping with 
turns of 

have already full owed 
the destruction of the 
oid Louvre and the be- 
ginning of a new palace 
which Lescot built for 
Henry II and Diane, 
while at the same time 
Philibert de rOrjn was 
const meting the Tua le- 
rLC5 for Catherine de 
Media* the Queen, 

The wurk oil the 
Louvre was interrupted 
by the religious wars; * 
the East of the Valois 
monarchy preferred tu , 
reside at the chateau 
of Blois, away from the 
turbulent capital whose 

streets were reddened with Catholic and Huguenot blood. When the diplomacy 
of Henry IV fin ally reestablished peace* the King undertook a series of im¬ 
provements in Paris. Among other things he proposed to complete the Louvre 
which was still more or less us Lescot had left it. The architects of He"™ 
and his successors prolonged the two existing wings and added two mure, 
enclosing the rectangular court which still forms the main part of the Louvre 
Here* particularly in the interior, it is interesting to note the man tier in which 
these architects respected the taste of their predecessors. They seem to have re¬ 
signed themselves to doing little more than continue the enter prise undertaken 
by Lescot more than a hundred years be Tire* 

Later this quadrangle was enlarged by two long wing* which extended lat¬ 
erally joining the structure with the Tiuleries* At this point the history of the 
Louvre becomes somewhat confused; all the great court architects had a past 
in the construction of these galleries, and it is difficult to distinguish ihe work of 
each one. Levau, du Cerceau, and possibly Mansart as well all worked on the 
long gallery which ran along the river bank between the quadrangle of the Lou¬ 
vre and the Tuileries, On the facade of this wing Palladio s "gigantesque order 1 ' 
predominates- the general lines arc those of the colonnade, and between the 
pillars are the windows lighting the different stories* 

Henry’s successor* Louis XIII* was no such lover of Paris as was his father, 
and he took little interest in the work on the Louvre, He preferred his hunting- 
lodge at Versailles. Although as yet it gave no indications of becoming a great 
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FiK. St. Deais. Pjiiit, 


| palace, the King spent must 
of his time here. Richelieu, 
however well under stood 
the prestige accruing to the 
throne from the great palace 
at She capital, and lie never 
Tailed to enc< mrage the enter¬ 
prise as did Colbert alter him 
in the reign uf Louis XIV. 
Toward the middle nf the 
Seventeenth Century a com¬ 
petition Was opened for the 
facade of the east wing which 
btin remained uncompleted, 
and Lc me r ci erM a r o t and 
Claude Perm nit all submitted 
plans. The last named was 
little known in comparison 
with the other two. At this 
time the King was preoccu- 
pied with the palace at Versailles, hut at the suggestion of Poussin, Colbert 
summoned Bernini from Rome to give his opinion, and the great baroque mas¬ 
ter set out for (he court uf France, We have a description of the journey in 
the diary of a member of Bernini’s suite. From the moment he entered Prance 
the k>»man architect was received with every honor, and when he arrived at 
Pans he derided ir, favor of the plan which accorded most with his own clmr- 
acteristn; style. Krng Lotus XIY, of whom Bernini made an admirable portrait- 
Lust, came in from \ ersailles to lay die corner-stone, and after a month Bernini 
returned to Rome where the work on the colonnade of St. Peters required his 
immediate presence. Colbert, however, was hardly the man to be greatly im¬ 
pressed by Bernini, and the latter had hardly left when the minister suddenly 
rejected the plan and entrusted the w.rrk on the facade \u Claude Renault. It 
was Perm lilt's project, therefore, that was carried out (fig. 463). A lower story 
pierced by windows, forms a basement for the gigantic colonnade which sup¬ 
ports the entablature of the roof. The condition, generally speaking. Is the 
hr.st of any by the French architects of that period; there is a central division 
earh'.'nir* 3 ^ pPd,mf rjt ’ a c ™ Mcti W win E 00 either side and a pavilion at 

J“ S . t as Catherine de .Medici began (he construction of theTtnleries for her 
own palace, so did Maria ( |e Medici, the Italian wife of Henry IV, erect the Lux¬ 
embourg The (Jueen destred to imitate the Pitti Palace of her native dtv ami 
scnl to J-Jorencc for plans. But the architect in charge uf the work had too much 
ufa personality of lus own .0 be satisfied with merely copying an Italia,, su¬ 
ture. 1 his was Salomon Debiusse who was unquestionably the ablest architect 

1,1 1,15 CCnt ' lr> IIe camt ' uf a fanll *V of architects; Ins grandfather and his two 
uncles were all members uf the profession. He was a Huguenot and as such 
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like circular Place 
Victnirts in idU^. 


gan in take an its present appear¬ 
ance, Tins was due nut unlv to the 


government to relieve the 


constructed the Protestant church at 
I ! «Lri s w h \ d fc ser red as a m< id el to a! I the 
Prance, The Luxembourg is 
set annul a rectangular courts 
entrance pierces the main fa 
have here a characteristically E'rencu 
arrangement. There is a central pa¬ 
vilion; the wings are rather simply 
decorated with pilasters; and the 
pavilions at the two ends are sur¬ 
mounted by high mansard roofs. The 
Palace of the Luxembourg is the gem 
of French Renaissance architecture 
and the most typically Parisian of any 
of the palaces in the city- Its gardens, 
too, have a distinction that is unsur¬ 
passed (fig, 464), 

It was during the reigns of Hen¬ 
ry IV and Louis Xlll that Paris be- 


royal palaces which we have de¬ 
scribed, but also to the extensive 
improvements undertaken by the 

Fig, 46i_ — Rnucliflfdriii. Fontaine 4e tirenelle, 

existing in the old mediaeval quar¬ 
ters . This w -rk consisted chiefly nf opening up squares like the Place des Vosges 
which stilt retains much of its appearance at that time. Another similar one was 
the Place Rovale; they were all rectangular squares, and the houses stirrotlnding 
them had arcades on the ground floor arid were surmounted by mansard roofs. 
Henry IV planned a 
large Place dc France, 
but the project was nev¬ 
er carried out. It w r as 
to have a monumental 
entrance of some soil 
and from it avenues 
were to radiate to the 
various quarters of the 
was util- 
* 

i_ied 
des 


- m to the 
royal undertakings the 


FLh- 4^8. — Fontaine dc St. $uipice. P*ajs. 
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ticibiiity and the ministers also took 
a considerable part in the Improve¬ 
ment of Paris, We may say that the 
present city is the work of the archi¬ 
tects of ihc time of Louis XJII and 
Louis XIV and that of the it 
worked under Napoleon JJ1 two 
turies later, such as f laussmann, Gar- 
nicr and Violct-le-Duc. 

Mazatin constructed the building 
popularly known qs the College dcs 
Uuatre Nations with the purpose of 
making Frenchmen of the students 
of the newly conquered territory, 
Tki* structure, whose noble facade 
entities one of the banks of 
me hejne t houses the 1 tils tit ut de 

* —toda? (Rtf A r >' 3 ) 

The rity were al&i rebuilt 

. . tilt nripn of Louis XIV. lllnndd 

restored the I ,.rte St. Regard nod ihe P„rteSt. Antoinennd made a new<fc»j R „ 
h,r the I ortc ■*. Derns in iccrdance with the style r>f the period. It departs as 
much « possible from the type -Tlhe Ro„ lan triumphal arch with its classical 
minims and entablature. The piers are embellished with two obelisks in reliefs 
which are covered with rococo 
sculptures. Above is a frieze hearing 
a dedication to Lfahnum Magtms 
{% 4 <*»- 

There was a tendency to con¬ 
st met fountains as at Rome, but 
here an abundance uf w ater did no! 
exist, and the fountains have rather 
the character uf mural decorations 
(%- 4<>lk like the original design 
of jean Goujon h & Emm lain of the 
Nymphs, We also lind fountains rT 
a monumental type dectffwted with 
sculptures like the Fontaine dc 
St. SuJpice (fig. 4 0&) a 

A Strung Catholic reaction had 
now set ip h and in addition to the 
parochial churches and religious 
foundations, they began to erect 
large churches of a monumental 
character. Here the architecture is 
very French, as in ihe Church of 
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bn ns the nobles, ministers 
some residences at the ca 


alt constructed hand 


r bonne in the 
iity of Paris, 
lantern have 


r'k. in 


the Sorb mine 
L'nive 
Italian 

to the French style 
better example is the great Li_^ K . 

Lai and church of Jhe Invatides 
which was built during the reign of 
Louis XIV between the years 1671 
and 1674 by the architect. Bruant, 

It covers a vast area* and its rectan¬ 
gular buildings are arranged about 
sixteen large courts. The E^lise des 
Iivvalides consists of two distinct 
churches, although they are adjoin¬ 
ing- The older portion, the Church 
of St, Louis, has the form of a ba¬ 
silica, while the si.i-called Dome is a 
circular church. Beneath the cupola 
of the latter is the crypt containing 
the tomb of Napoleon (figs. 470 
and 471). 

As we have already remarked, 
durine the reitins of the first IIolu- 

and private citizens of means 

aL. Entire districts Hke the 11 c SL Louis and the 

^ ..- Hup™, Richelieu had a palace near the Louvre called the 

Palais du Cardinal w hich be bequeathed to the King w T hcn he died. It consisted 
of two courts, one behind the other. The first was surrounded by wings* and the 
nther opened into a garden which extended ns far as the Rise St. Honorfc The 
greater part of the structure has since disappeared, but one of the outer walls 
still remains. It is decorated with anchors and prows of ships in allusion to the 
Cardinal's Eitle of High Admiral of France, 

Mavrins palace, on the other hand, is preserved almost intact and is incor¬ 
porated with the BibHothcquc Rationale. Sully's I^ris residence has also been 
preserved. But the nobles and ministers were also accustomed to have large 
country homes. These were chateaux surrounded by parks laid out in terraces 
and avenues, Richelieu lind a beautiful one in Poitou where he founded a city 
which was to bear his name, but the project was never realized. 

Not far from Paris there still exists a chateau constructed by a certain min¬ 
ister of finances in the time of Richelieu ami Mazarim This cMteau* now known 
as Matsons La title, was planned by the architect, Marot. It and the Luxembourg 
are the purest examples of the French style erected in or about Paris during the 
Seventeenth Century, The building bus twu lateral wings like monumental pa¬ 
vilions with high roofs and chimneys. These are joined by the narrower central 
portion of the chateau w r hieh lies between I hem. 

Colbert also had a cMtcab in Seiguelay, but the most famous of these coun- 


Enterior of the H&EeS des Invalldes- 
Ctvurch fit S|. Louis. PAffrs, 
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try residences of the ministers of France was the one at Vaux-ie-Vicomte be* 
hinj-mg to Fouquet, superintendent of finance under Louis XIV. Here he nave 
a Me in honor of the King and gneen in which the lavish expenditure was so 
great that it aroused the suspicions of <hc monarch and resulted in the downfall 
" the minister. Vaiocde-Vicomte is still preserved intact. One of the facades 
overlooks the marvelous gardens with their great basins, while the main fa.adc 
fronts on a terrace approached by monumental stairways, 

< if course, the Renaissance chateau par txtdltnct is the royal palace at Ver- 
sa.lles a short distance outside of Paris. None -1 the royal family of France had 

mr lned l "! tu L £“* Xm purchased a portion of the site; the remainder 
was presented to him. Here he built a chateau which still forms the central part 

•r <h h * t ” ,Ct “ re a " d tieS dbntil lhe SmaJI COurt culled the Cour de Afarbre 
lm building was long believed to have been the work of Salomon de Crosse 
the architect of the Luxembourg, but it has recently been proved that he had 
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VERSAILLES 




untiling to do with the original 
chateau of Versailles which was 
constructed in 1624. 

The first chdteau of Versailles 
was little more than a royal hunt¬ 
ing-box and was not large enough 
to house the entire court Saint- 
Simon calls it the pttil ckdtfuu k 
thartes, and other memoirs of the 
period refer to it as a petit rhatum 
ik geuiilkomnh? belonging to the 
King, The latter was evidently 
very fond of it, for in his will be 
said that if he should recover from 
the sickness, which was to be Ins 
last* he intended to entrust the 
Dauphin with state affairs and re¬ 
tire to Versailles until hts death. 

It was during the reign of 
Louis XIV that this petit cMttau 
of Louts XIII was transformed 
into the famous palace which we 
see today .The King never wearied 
of proposing improvements, dis¬ 
cussing the plans and urging on 
the builders, "We find his marginal 
notes on She various reports of the work, Colbert for a time opposed the extrav¬ 
agant expenditures of the King on this project. Une of the minister's letters on 
the subject is most interesting, as it reflects the characters of both and their dis¬ 
tinct points of view regarding the government of the kingdom. “Your Majesty is 
now returning from Versailles/ 1 he writes. 11 On this occasion I beg that you will 
permit me to tell you something for which you will pardon me because of my 
3feal. This house contributes more to the pi ensure and distraction of Your Majesty 
than to yotu glory. It is very just, in view of the great attention that Your Majesty 
gives to affairs of State, that you should also allow yourself some pleasure and 
diversion* but to secure this you should not prejudice your glory. If Your Ma¬ 
jesty should seek to find in Versailles the five hundred thousand crowns which 
have been spent there in two years, you would have difficulty in finding them. 
Your Majesty should reflect 1 hat forever* in time to come* it will be seen in the 
accounts of the royal treasurers that while these sums were being spent at Ver¬ 
sailles, Your Majesty neglected ihe work on the Louvre, which Is certainly the 
proudest palace existing in the world and the one most worthy of Y r our Majesty. 

,1 Yolh Majesty should consider that next to acts of valor and victories* noth¬ 
ing better indicates the greatness of princes than the palaces and buildings which 
have been completed during their reign. What a pity* therefore, that a king so 
great and good as Your Majesty should in the course of time come to be esti- 
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Fi«, 475,-Versailles, Sh]Ie du Conrail. 


i n e y con tain n unier- 
ous sketches and pro¬ 
jects which must have 
satisfied even King 
Louis XI V. From the 
west, the facade over¬ 
looking the gardens 
appears at a higher 
elevation than the 
grounds n n that side. 
Great monumental 
stairways descend to 


Pip. m* -Hall (he Clock. 


the gardens, and a 
broad avenue of trees 
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Fir. I7L —YtifraJltcft. Cabinet ai Lauis XV. 


prolongs the view to 
the tiOrilOD, a scene of 
i ncom pa table b ca u l y, 

Tliis open space be¬ 
tween the trees h oc¬ 
cupied by a great basin 
of water which is one 
of the most beautiful 
spots at Versailles (fig¬ 
ure 478). The Fountains 
are generally of an ar¬ 
chitectural character 
and are ornamented 
with sculptures from 
whi e h j el s uf water gush 

forth. On every side we find shrubbery, temples to Cupid, labyrinths, 
and other delightful spots. Here the court celebrated ihe fetes su vividly de¬ 
scribed in the memoirs of the period. Both artists and literary men shared the 
King's love for Versa ides. Here Mu I fore and his company played his best com 
edies; Racine's Iphigrnin w as composed for croc of these festivals; and La l-on- 
laijie would come to Versailles to give a first reading of one of his poems before 
Ins admirers. 

Sculptors worked unceasing]v to embellish the immense gardens with statues 
and allegorical figures^ The Academy of Rome, recently established by Lolbert, 
provided Versailles with reproductions of the most famous antique sculptures 
m [he Eternal City, it was the same with the painters, Lebrun, the most famous 
decorator of the time* painted the ceiling of the great Gallery of Mirrors which 
Mansart had constructed between the two wings projecting toward the gardens. 
This ceiling is a barrel-vault divided by mouldings into panels. Here arc depicted 
mythological allusions to the reign of Louis XIV. 

In this period we see Ihe Academy at its best; here we find the finest spirits 
of the century. But we cannot help noting that these artists, architects and dec¬ 
orators were w ell aware 
of the discrepancy be¬ 
tween their esthetic 
principles and their 
work. They desired to 
revive classical antiqui¬ 
ty, wrote treatises on 
the different orders, 
commented on Vitruvi¬ 
us and studied Palladio. 

And yet their works 
became more baroque 
every' day. Almost with¬ 
out realizing what they Fi«, m-Verairillas* The tiurdtiu. 

HEUTUKY 9P AST. —T. HI. — W. 
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W " e j d ? in ®- wnutd se ™- *** that amazing french decorative style 

<*! cd the rococo Although it varied from time to time, it became more accen- 
rnntcd 'hjnn-r each of the three reigns of Lods XIJI. Louis XIV and Louis XV. 

^ r SPi rnS ' U h ' 1VC beP!l tt " ef1brt rcsLfJ3in chis tendency; the old 
I nu VIV f nnCS : trP rK ’ ffimied - nt " * hc «"»«> continued. In the reign „f 
r’ndcr l i‘ VV ™ re CUnfed and decorative elements, more profuse. 

o CUpi f fJS “ nd * Mla " ,happcared * lnde ^, the King him* 
, - 8 , lt!> lt>lulf:ncy ' Jn re SJ Brd **> the decoration proposed for one of 

his apar ments he wrote-^l,^ Cupids and cherubs should be placed here." 

ina 1> the philoclasslcal Academicians settled the dispute. The exteriors of the 
baddmgs were to be preserved, hut inside, the greatest liberty was to be allow 
U, it more rococo decoration, the better. This was, indeed, the characteristic 
style of the reign of Louis XV, One is surprised at the soLHetv and correctness 

V ^ X ^ VerSaillCS - but *•** ** run HoL 

Not withstanding, some . if the architects toward the end of the century at- 

u-mp cd to break completely with the classical style. Mansart, one of the six 
members of the Academy who were architects, planned a fkyarfe for the church 
of St, Sttlprcc on which there WiS hardly a straight line, not even a cornice or 
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Fill, <80. Boucher. Diana quitting I hr bath (LotirreJ P A at*. 


a pilaster. Generally speaking, however, the architects made the most Herculean 
efforts to keep within the style formulated by the Italian Renaissance. The books 
° f X ' Itruvius ’ SerIio and Taltadio were studied and frequently commented upon 
in 1 he meetings 01 ike Academy. It is also known that according to Colbert’s 
idea, the Academy uf Architecture was to be "a sort of school for young archi¬ 
tects, die classical influence of which should be perpetuated in the generations 
to come. The great churches >f this period at Paris, such as the Panth&m and 
l|,e InvaltdtS > aI1 have domes more or less in imitation of St. Peter's at Rome 
The Jesuits firmly supported this tendency to adhere to the style of the Italian’ 
Renaissance; for this purpose they had an architectural adviser whose duty It 
was to see that there should be a certain uniformity in the plans of the monas¬ 
teries and churches uf the Order everywhere. They were all to be constructed 
ml nmfnEiOD uftlie Gcsfi, as the Jesuit church in Rome is called 

With all thse tendencies, notwithstanding, France was finding herself, and 
the art of the Country was becoming more and more characteristic. It is no longer 
the elegant society of Versailles of the time of Moliere and Racine that wc find 
Mrolling m these gardens in the last years of Louis XV. A spiritual revolution 
whs sum tig the mmds of men who had wearied of mere intellectual pleasures, 
t was the period of the Encyclopaedia. In the Mme. Hondetot of Rousseau's 

C 0 ?Tt° m ,hnV ° raffl “he timet Even immorality was no longer what 

it had been in the preceding generation; romance had come into the world. 
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r’llf. J-SI. Rancher. Portrait of Mine, de Is PomividtHir, (National Gallery.) 


1 - 0 vi? is Tin longer idealised in allegories of Diana and the 
the pastoral scenes of the Eighteenth Century that we find the suggestion „ 11U 
freedom of the naturalistic lhInkers who preceded the Revolution. 

In the held of painting we see the sane thing. During the reign of Henry TV 
both the King and his Italian Queen favored only the Flemish and Italian artists. 
\\ e snii find in (he Louvre the endless series ufallegorical pictures representing 
the marriage and regency of Marie de Medici which Rubens painted for the Lux¬ 
embourg I "a lace. Nicolas Poussin, a famous Sixteenth-century painter, passed 
much of his life in Italy. So we see that painting like architecture was at first 
devoted to the revival of classical art, Poussin was a Norman, He was born in 
ISW trad passed his youth wandering about France, poof and without patrons. 
..[ion the invitation of Chevalier Marini, the baroque poet, he went to Rome 
where he later married the daughter of a well-to-do compatriot. Tie lived in a 
louse in the Pincio, or rather the Bobrina, which is still the favorite quarter of 
painters at Rome. Here Poussin's success and reputation finally attracted the 
attention I.f Richelieu imd the King of France who invited him hack nr iwr* ■» 
become court painter. He stayed in Paris two years where 
and lodged in the ruileries. He had left his family in Rome, however, and making 
an excuse to return to Italy he remained there the rest of his life. Poussin has 
regarded as one of the great French painters. Before Colbert form¬ 
ally established the Academy at Rume, Poussin acted almuat officially as the 
agent of the French Government. Tie received and directed the subsidized paint- 
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earthy, and his compositions, pre^ 
cise and studied. "My nature,'' hr 
writes, “causes me to seek and es- 


ers whu came to copy the great 
Italian masterpieces for the decora¬ 
tion of the new apartments in the 
Louvre. All the young French art¬ 
ists who arrived at Rome came uEi¬ 
der the influence of Poussin \ even 
Delacroix, who had condemned his 
work* became reconciled with Pous¬ 
sin and frankly acknowledged his 
own mistake. The influence of the 
impressionists and I uni i rusts of to¬ 
day does not tend to predispose tis 
to an appreciation of an artist like 
Poussin r His colors are opaque and 
compositions* pre- 
he 


teem Well ordered things and to 

-V--J ireplJg- Fig. 482.—Nattier. Portrait of the Murqtrise 

nant to me as darkness is to Eight." d'Aflttn. {MMitJuamemvrt+Andrf.} Paiicp.. 
Poussin's love for order is not mere¬ 
ly an intellectual desire to imitate the art of antiquity* as has been supposed, 

itud thus to get away from life and 
nature, but, he says, “because there 
are two ways of seeing things; one, 
merely looking at them and the other, 
considering them attentively- 1 ' Pous¬ 
sin loved the materia! world, pos¬ 
sibly too well, and it was his aim to 
ennoble iL On this account with ro¬ 
mantic enthusiasm, we might say> lie 
bathes his rocks, combs his trees and 
varnishes his skies* Put after the first 
impulse tin protest against the works 
of Poussin, even his detractors end 
up by forgiving and appreciating 
him. The truth Is that in spite of his 
lift spent in dries, he had visions of 
rare beauty; the landscape of the 
Roman Campagtm, Roman ruins, pa¬ 
gan scenes „ n y m p Kis h C u pids a n d 
goddesses, a vast and wcJJ ordered 
repertoire of erudition and beauty. 

Poussin was followed by Lebrun, 
and later by Boucher and the other 
great French artists of the Eighteenth 


KtiElicr. Portrait of the Princess 
4t Condi . New Yore* 













h of Venus, Diana quitting the bat 
, and Chluc dressed like shepherd; 
sg sincere In nit these pictures Hind 
ur esteem even in these modern tirr 
rut her for the French woman of j 
Is La Pompadour herself with hei 


painter of La Pnmpa- 
> option uf "makressc cei dtre 11 for tha t t>! 
todecorate the apartments of Versailles, 
themte f-^r his canvases which he filled 
l - He painted Psyche taken to the palace 


Century. Voucher w&s 
born in Paris and won 
tlie Academy prize in 
1723. lie studied in 
Rome, was married in 
173 j and the following 
year was received intu 
the Academy, It may 
be said that his career 
begun at that time; his 
style teas formed, and 
he had a clear vision 
of the world, or at least, 
the world as he would 
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Century. Boucher 
born 


Fig:. 484. Will tea u, Peieurier sue I'hcrhc. (Museum of Rerfitt.,) 

d"ur when this lady had changed her position 
prime minister She employed Boucher 
hough 1 his pictures, suggested amorous 
with the most lovely women imaginable. He painted 


formed, and 
vision 
world, or at least, 
as he would 
have made it, a garden 
in springtime, peopled 
with nymphs and ruled 
only by Venus and Cu¬ 
pid. Boucher was very 
different from Lous sin 
whose serious mind de¬ 
lighted in imagining 
gods i>r Biblical subject* 
set in a landscape with 
mins, Boucher was the 


he filled 


or Cupid, the birth uP“ 
idyls like Daphnfc 
There is something i 
cannot but win our esteem 1 
feminine form, r~ 

Boueher's Vein 
j 


Ihr bath, tlie rapc of Luropa or 
i of the time of Louis XV, 
panels by Boucher which 
es. His enthusiasm for the 
lis own day* is admirable. 

' white skin and rounded 
neck and breast (figs. 480 and 481). 

\\ hile Boucher w-as painting the ladies of \ ersailJes in the nude as Venus 
and the nympho, Nattier clothed them in elegant silks, but he makes a low-cut 
bodire ns seductive as die pagan form of a goddess. Nattier was the son of a 
| winter t>f !hc Academy, so the way was made easy for him to enter his chosen 
career. He painted for Peter the Great and Catherine of Russia; indeed, the 
modem Russian school ol painting still retains something of the sensuous aris¬ 
tocratic teelmg of Nattier that is so characteristically French. But his real success 
was achieved at Versailles. He executed portraits of the King who then had him 
paint the royal favorites, Mme. de Mailly, dilchesse de Chateauroux, La Fompa- 
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Fiy. 4Ki, — Watteau. The garden ol St. Claud. (Prado.) Metritis, 


dour, and afterwards his daughters and the other ladies of the court. His color¬ 
ing ia very pleasing; his fair sitters appear in silks or amid clouds, surrounded 
hv the scented atmosphere of Olympus, as a court painter of Louis X\ would 
imagine iL All the beauties of Versailles are immortalized on the canvases of 
Nattier. The court ladies are represented as one of the Graces, Dawn, Diana, 

I lebe or a nymph (6gs. and 4# 3)’ but the * nCvtr ccase to be beautJ ful women. 

ScH>n aristocratic society wearied of these mythological metamorphoses and 
began to wish to know something of real life. Diderot broke out in protest at 
Boucher's pictures in the Salon of JfGy, 11 He has forgotten what grace is, ’ he 
said, "and he never knew truth. Nor did he ever for a moment contemplate na- 
rure." There was i if course a certain amount of exaggeration in all this, but when 
Reynolds passed through Paris, Boucher confessed to the English painter that 
although he had employed models in his youth, he no longer needed them. 

fust one thing saved French art from fulling completely into mannerism, and 
this was the fact that almost all the painters had studied in the school at Rome, 
Here they encountered as a living force the tradition of Poussin and Ids friend, 
Claude Lorrain. The latter was the great landscape-painter and the real tounder 
of the modem school of landscape-painting. As Goethe observed, he idealized 
his scenes as did Poussin, but nevertheless Claude Lorrain had a genuine love 
for trees, clouds, broad skies and atmospheric effects. Ruskin says that he pro- 
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icy of Ckmtfe Lor rain was 
ised by other painters who 
true lovers of rustic scenes. 


duceii a involution by merely placing 
the i^un in the heavens 
already noted, Lorraii 
his ’^heroic” style, was 
cursor of I he modem landscape- 
painter; he himself remarked that 
he sold his landscapes and added 
the figures as a gift. For his own 
enjoyment and study he assembled 
two hundred drawings in a portfolio 
which he called the Book of Truth* 
Liber I vo^/zr Each one represent” 
ed a different aspect of nature, 

Later the so-called naturalistic 
tendency of Cl 
continued 
were 

Their barn interiors contrast strong¬ 
ly with the compositions of Boucher 
and Lebrun. The same reaction 
is voiced in the writings of Rous¬ 
seau which were published when 
I - 1 mis X\ and Iji Pompadour were still holding brilliant fetes at Versailles. The 
Stn-uii < minuet and the Sew Ihbite were .strident notes in literature, just us 
Watteau rind fragonard had already attempted to replace the life on Olympus 
with earthly realities. Watteau was the greatest painter of his century. He came 
fri >m I hinders to Paris, where he became so typically French that the spirit of 
ranee • an hardly he understood without an acquaintance with his work. Wat- 
teau only worked a few years and died at an early age. His compositions reflect 
a siraago languor and delicacy like a symbol of the emptiness of that love of 
pleasure which then seemed to tie the very essence of life. Sometimes he div 
Emml!,s f " the costumes of the Pierrots and Harlequins of Italian 

comedy; again he groups his ladies and gallants In a wooded glade. He takes 
them fat away from the world to a land of pleasure and love; the tragedies of 
hie, its tumult and its griefs, arc left behind. 
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Watteau followed the same path as the other painters of his century The 
Academy refused him the Prix de Rome, but in i 7 , 7 he was made a member nf 
the Academy. I his w as on the completion of his “Embarkmem for Cythera’ 1 
which is one of Ins most characteristic works. Groups of lovers arc preparing to 
depart; some of them arc joyful, and others gently drtw their resisting com£m- 
ions toward the bark which is to carry them to the isle of love 

All of Watteau's work is more or less an amplification nf the same theme; a 
certain melancholy accompanies the force which animates his lovers They are 
young people nf the fashionable Parisian world, and the men, like their creator 
areoi a pensive nature. However, Watteau was a perfect type of the imou.nml Pa’ 
risian artist, a precursor of the Bohemian j winters of our gwn time. The Comte de 
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how he i .nice reproached 
the artist for his careless¬ 
ness and lack of foresight. 
The farter answered that 
I tie worst end that could 
come to him would be the 
hospitali but there they 


■ resen End on of the daily 
were cast aside. It was* 
rsailks. Chardin was an 


Cay Ins* who was the fc 
" rhe a life ofWat lu * U] 

reproached 


come 


Fragonard. Tilt swlcitf- {Ttoiffctre CotfectionJ 
Lwwti' 


refused no one. Veria 
might well have said the 
same. Watteau did not die 
in the hospital, but a long 
illness and early death de¬ 
prived the world of his 
talent and exquisite taste* 

Watteau's landscapes are, 
more than anything else, 
the representation of a 
dream-world; t 
and water are alt Loathed m 
opalescent light (Jigs. 4S4 
and 485 and Plate XXXV)* 

About the same time, 

' Teuze and Chardin, defi- 
[iitely abandoned mytho- 
U tCi.il seen es and 511 bjee t s 

relating to court life and a replied themselves to ihc representation 
life of ordinary people. CmbdlishmenLs and disguised 
in a way. a reaction against the incorrigible vice of Versailles, 
admirable painter of the home fife of the petit bourgeois. In the catalogues 01 me 
Parisian Salons of the time we Mud Chardin's pictures of maids washing, people 
playing cards, a pharmacist, or pur traits, animals and fruit. Here arc naturalness 
life and beauty* ; Plate XXXVI.) Chardin was also a member of the Academy, 
and his life was a tranquil one. His wife, a wcIbEredu widow when he married 
her, took good care of her husband and attended to the sale of his pictures. 

Very different from Chardin's peaceful life wars that of his contemporary, 
Greuze. Born in 1725* he went to Rome in 17^5 and was also made a member of 
the Academy. Although he was a painter of candor and innocence, his diploma 
picture was a historical subject- the one farthest removed from the field in which 
he best succeeded* Greuze's family life wan an unhappy one; upon his return 
from I Lily he married a book-seller older than himself, hut her dissolute life 
compelled him to seek a legal separation. In all bis pictures wr see a love ofin- 
n occult; he was the romantic pointer of childhood, young girls and family lisc. 
One of bis com positions represents a m oilier surrounded by her loving children; 
in another a village clergyman aids a widow in the guidance other young sons. 
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Especially famous are his Figures 
uf link- girls with delicate faces 
like dolts and dressed in the at¬ 
tractive cos!times of the period 
(fig. Uul ft must be admit¬ 
ted that Greuze's fame rests more 
upon the broad appeal of his 
subjects than on his ability as 
a painter. 

'I he last French painter of 
the Eighteenth Century, general¬ 
ly recognised as the master of his 
time, was the marvelous Frago¬ 
nard, or Frago as he signed hi ni¬ 
sei t, He was bum in the South 
at Grasse, among the i Ji ve groves 
and vineyards of Provence. 
He also won the Pri x de Rome 
"here he benefited irum his 
studies, ait hough he felt a stran¬ 
ger then* and was overwhelmed 
by so many marbles, statues and 
I'liintjngs. Here he painted his 
picture rtf Christ washing the 
heel nf the Apostles, a Visitation 
and an Adoration of the Shep¬ 
herds. But he did not lose his 
own personality in his study of 
the old masters, and his love 
"1 the Nenaissanee gardens of 
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FigS . !».— Falconet . Tt* Three Graces 
(Loavr*-} Fahis. 
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pictures for the members oFthe intacu n^o/wc; when the Terror came lie was 
obliged to relire to his native town. Later he returned to Paris where he died 
almost forgotten. Fragonard was really the last French painter of the Eighteenth 
Century; he even lived to see the triumph of David and the neoclassical art. 

In the field of sculpture we find frame noteworthy figures in the period 
between jean Goujon’s time and the Nineteenth Century. Like the painters* 
their style is very French* although they studied in the Academy at Rome, We 
[save not the space to mention them all; one must live in Paris and spend much 
time in the Louvre to appreciate ihem, properly; One, the celebrated Pajou, 
went to Rome in 1^54 and was admitted to the Academy upon his return. His 
diploma work was a sculpture re presenting Pluto and Use chained Cerberus, now 
in the Louvre* He was married and lived the peaceful life of a bourgeois. Al¬ 
though an admirer of Rousseau, he executed a portrait-bust of Mme. Pu Barry, 
lie was an artist who w as keenly appreciative of the beauty of a woman; his por¬ 
trait-busts* exposing neck atul shoulders, display a wealth ' + ’ 

Sometimes Ills work is executed in terra-cotta, and it seems 
alive. His full figures are not so good i|Tig. 4^). Portrait-bast* were u#= *\^~ 
eialty. He represented some of the prominent figures of the Revolution and 
decorated the Theatre at Versailles* Pajou died in That), still occupying ihc 
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pusjtion tjf treasurer uf the Academy, He was a representative type of this 
intermediate period, linuehardcin also deserves mention; he was a sculptor 
uf the great and heroic. Falconet, on the other band, was a lover of sentiment 
and delicacy (fig. 485). 


|,«nnnar>. - French architecture under the Bnqrbtrfls wa* chars c terixed by an ever intrcnf.in R 
.. . 1 tun ard IIIl bstraque, Tins style Wd* largely confined to interior decoration j the facades 

Ac ,X™’J r r ‘ a ' isi ‘j al , lri ? dl " Dn P offer the manner Palladio, Colberr founded the 

A.-nJu,,., „t J Jr «nd tiie Prencll *clm.. art ,11 Run*-. The waa attended hy acme nf (lie 

wi r, 1^. 1 f flH ^ W rfher arlwta. To this period belong the later portion of the Lou ere 

«i1h 10 , IflC.drs of , 4j1 11 in 1 s. The I.UXrmboiirH, the rcaldemie of Cardinal Richelieu and the Jnatinii 
' J , “V ***• fjteewlierc .iro chfttenm LLIte MatsionS-LBiitHs, Vaux-leVicorate and uumy other 
J.m f | ri,v ■™ nc ** f Hechurches of the Sorhonne anil the [nValidea wore erected ill Paris; we find 
P’ 11 ; 1 : ''' ld 15 dms ''‘ toimcwhdt in imitation ul St, Feter's although more French lit Style. 

■ . most ambFliop* undertaking during (tip period was the palace at Versailles with its reinaik- 
j, 1 * 1 t 1 ;P ILfl| 1,1 thc Bonib<mr, The frrsl French ppialer oi rho lime was Poussin who 
u» " ' ttiemea were Chiefly historical and mythological and he followed the classical 
Chart- r if r Succeeded r-y Boucher and Natiier. the court p<it»t«i< nt Versailles, and later by 
m‘ ,H J f ' ]-racoii,i f d, painters ,,l the Paris u, : know today, The decorative art din..* 

** msl*^ t rensrirkdliJe with its grateful profusion of volutes, rntaillE* and little Cupids. 

.Mlnjlruphy fl Le.nn.vMi. t. utl fraaftsU , m feinpy ik- Richttie a ,•> Mo curia- Paris, If®. — 
J /,/,£/K ' h/r. Pj,r. Sl IJ 1 ]J -F- Hud J. ns to, tin 
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fraa rM^Sl ^ re ‘^ (trLoais Xtv, Faria. Ifttfl.-Trie same: Pictiatmaire 

mT n QltA £j iwr : xvin Hwi trim* 

j"' 9 . — "' F« M =ML4iiiir#i A/J coins Poussin, Mu rich™. IUH. Mrs. M Sattish^’ Cltiutte 
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CHAPTER XVI 

INTRODUCTION' OF THE BAROQUE 5T¥l_E INTO SPAIN. 
CHOWUOUENA ASU HIS PUPILS. —-TBE ROVAL PALACE AT MADRID, 
UAROQUE DECORA If OK. — THE SPAKlSiT ItAROQUt IK AMERICA. 


W hen we come to the history of the bamquc style in Spain, we find the 
same difficulties which we encountered when we studied the origin of 
the baroque in Italy. Historical (lata are lacking, and opinions regarding the men 
and conditions «>f the period are either erroneous or uncritical. In Italy, at least, 
we find during the last few years a tendency to study and up praise more care¬ 
fully the works of the baroque artists; men like Bernini have been completely 
rehabilitated. Only a few years ag‘> Spain was still under the influence of the 
neoclassical writers. The absurd comments of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth- 
century Spanish critics on the masters of the baroque period fill the reader with 
amazement. Clean Bermudez docs not ever include Churriguera in his biogra¬ 
phies or Spanish artists, interesting periods tike the reign of Philip IV have been 
studied only by foreigners, such as Carl Justi, and the best treatise on Spanish 
baroque architecture is Schubert's recent work published in German, 

To the Spaniard the baroque was also a mistake, a degeneration, a downright 
aberration. Most people in Spain look seriously the pedantic criticisms of the 
nei’classics. Not only did those condemn the baroque in their writings, but they 
expressed the wish that Spain might have been spared participation in so great 
a mistake. “Nevertheless,'* remarks Caved,i, “it is not the Spanish who should be 
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fielti responsible fur the corrupt: architecture of that period, Borromini, that 
prime heretic of art, well deserved ihe censure of the writers of judgment who 
ramc nficr him. When Gome* dc Mora took charge of ihe royal works in iGn, 
the Iialtnns had already forgotten the severe grandeur and classical purity of 
PaUadiu... and ihe new Uste was soon introduced into the peninsula, ft was 
supported by the leading spirits of Spain, men too closely in contact with foutie 
not t[> admit it, when they saw exhausted the resources of the only school 
i of art t which had been universally follutwd down to this lime, without rivals 
yruJ with out license. 11 

From the year 11112, eontiaaes Caveda, “Juan Martinet showed sirtis of 
ihi$ license, departing frum the simplicity adopted by ihe Moras, lie displayed 
it especially in the buildings or Santa Clara, Han I'edru and San Lorenzo' at 
Heii i Ip which was at that time one of the richest and most flourishing cities of 
the kingdom. Hut the corruption, fortunately, did not as yet go further than 
the little shields and garlands, the angels and brackets, with which it was at¬ 
tempted to enrich the structure," 

These passages of Cavedo, in the only general history of the architect trie of 
Spain, will give some idea of the irritation he displays In his opinions regarding 
the baroque style, i he same is true of all neoclassical writers, and their judg¬ 
ment ts atitl generalty accepted in Spain, The romantic poeis of Spain paid no 
attention to the baroque; if they had, surely it would have compelled their in¬ 
terest. But their admiration and enthusiasm were centered on the Gothic cathe¬ 
drals and other buildings. The rehabilitation nf the baroque did nut come until 
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the present generation 

of Spaniards acquired 
a deeper knowledge 
i>£ eclectic criticism, 

The unfortunate 
thing about 
that even the m 
by which the baroque 
was known in Spam 
was a mistake. They 
called it ikurrigutris- 
mo! Cave da him seif 
admits that Churn- 
gtiera was dot respon- 
sible for the style so 
far as Spain was con¬ 
cerned; indeed, he 
was not even its most Justified bv the facts is 

*««« — SI to. , ta . it 

teim i epp somcthlrni of the Spanish baroque in tueir extn mr ■ 
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doubt that Indy, 5 pa in and France 
were all mutually infected by this 
spirit, for the Spanish knew what 
the Italians were doing and imi¬ 
tated them, hut Spain would have 
produced a baroque style, even 
thiuigh Bernini and Borromini had 
never existed. What could be 
mote baroque than the Spanish 
platereaque? As a matter of Tact, 
what the Italian influence really 

did was to retard the natural course 
of events in the peninsula. We 
may truthfully say that Herrera 
was more classical than Palladia 
and Michelangelo. 

Consequently* when the ir^n 
dictatorship of Herrera and his 

i % - «. _. “r# pupils, the Moras, had come to no 

end, bs^aiCT learned how Italy had 
given herself over to the diune 
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frenzy of the baroque, and ’the herself hastened to follow this novel and alluring 
style. Soon all Spain was rebuilt, we might say, with twisted columns, brackets 
and ornamental abutments* 

The most positive fact in connection with the relation between the baroque 
schools id I tuly and Spain w as the arrival of an Italian architect by the name of 
Creseenzi win* came to complete the Escorial. He soon became an important 

figure and filled the post r>[ superintendent of 
pub tic buildings, ns Egas and Herrera had done 
before him. In his royal burial-chapel in the Esco- 
rial we see nothing more than a comparatively 
good taste and mildly baroque style (fig. 493). liut 
Crescenzi wus not the first Eu take these liberties. 
If we turn again to (he pages of Caveda, we learn 
that “the arch designed by Alonso Cano in the 
year 1649 for the entry into Madrid of Queen 
Durta Maria Ana of Austria was, without doubt, one 
of the first trials of the style of Borromini which 
took |j lace among us, 14 

The Influence of Crescenzi lasted until his. 
dealh in 1660. The Jesuits, for their part, adopted 
the style officially* Thoir college-church at Loyola 
is a very pleasing example, both in its plan and 
elevation (tigs. 494 and 495J. Early in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century began the rebuild Eng of the great 
church of Nuestra Senora del Pilar at Saragossa, 
which was not completed until our own lime. The 
Fig, w.—Tower trfifeeSc^ n by a certain Francisco Herrera the Younger is 

Savaooha. very Spanish in its arrangement. There is neither a 
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ho i5 held responsible* although 
“aberrations/' jos£ dt Chum- 
been uf a peaceful even-minded 
might have been nf the Acadc 
day. He was not, like Bernini 
carried away by hi* an. His 
lonrwav of the new cathedral ai 


great dome n< vt a large 
nave as an outstand¬ 
ing fe 
structure 
has one higtie 
pnla, but 
rounded 
smaller ones. Baroque 
towers were also to 
be erected at the four 
corners, bat only two 
of these were ever 
built. It will be a sin¬ 
gular edifice when it 
is entire!v completed, 
with 

domes a 
rising against the bril¬ 
liant sky of Aragon. 

Only one Spanish 
sanctuary surpasses 
the 

of ornamental ior 
pletely clothed 


Fig. 40 S, “Churriguera. PuSace of tile AyuntamicnlD. SalaaaXC*- 

otd Romanesque cathedral of Santiago* now com- 
roque outer walls. It is 


richly imposing as it towers above the Spanish plara. 
a gigantic accumulation of obelisks, brackets and vo¬ 
lutes. (Plate XXXV 1 L) It was planned by Fernando 
Casas y Novoa during the last years of the baroque 
period* But although the lower portion already re¬ 
veals the decadence of that style* the outlines of the 
two magnificent towers arc admirable. 

The Romanesque apse of the cathedral of San¬ 
tiago is also set within a baroque wall (fig* 49 2 )* 
A handsome effect is produced by the roofs of the 
chancel and trussing, rising one above anerthcr and 
nobly enriched with tong ba lust fades. 

But in mentioning the Pilar and the exterior 
decorations of the cathedral ot Santiago we have 
passed over many earlier works. Nothing has been 


said of Churriguera who 
indirectly, for these "abe 
guera seems t" have been 
character; indeed he n 
mitiatis of our own 
an impulsive gtnius* 
first work was the doorway 


Uhongli 
Cburri- 
iinded 


His 

at 
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Salamanca* urul he? achieved tame through his plan for the catafalque of Queen 
Marfa Luisa tie Horbdn. This work was for the baroque style in Spa 
licrnlm'a Canopy in 5L Peter's was for the Italian baroque. From Tiiai tune on 
there was no more hesitation. Nevertheless, Churriguerra's facade of the tjisa 
consisttiria] at Salamanca is still sober and judicious (hg. 498), Nor did Ms sons 
and a certain Quiflones, who were his pupils, depart from this prudent appli¬ 
cation of baroque principles. 

We now come to the so-called ^Churrigueresque" architects. These were 
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NarcLgo Tumt who planned the Dt- 
^ade of the University at Valladolid; 
Rovira, tlio architect of the palace 
of the Marques de Dos Aguas at 
Valencia (fig, 496); Pedro Ribera, 
*ho was [he author of the Hospieio 
Provincial de San Fernando In Ma¬ 
drid (fig. 497)i Jai me Burt n who wits 
responsible tor the facade of the 
cathedral of Murcia; and many others 
both ;ic the capital and in the prov¬ 
inces wEto followed the b&rutjiie 
tendencies without restramt.We find 
everywhere the same freedom of ac¬ 
tion and love for profuse decoration. 
Ii ls readily seen that in a style like 
the baroque, each individual of any 
force of character would create a 




Fig. 5ft3. — La [€f a 1doorway of fcbe dltifCTi 
of Beltn. Bjihueldsa, 




fig, Door w isy of the colieglflie church 

of San HTpCUto. Cuwinjvv 

manner of his ow n. In some buildings 
all the lines are curved; the pediments 
are arched, the enlablatures, undulating; 
I he columns, twisted and accompanied 
by spiral brackets and volutes. Again, in 
the 1 a lace of the Marques de Dos Aguas 
nnd ihe Hospicin at Madrid we find in pro¬ 
fusion imitations of hangings and shrub¬ 
bery* all carved in stone. There is also a 
certain style composed of flat elements in 
relief* we can only liken it to a superim¬ 
posed jig-saw pattern. 11 resembles the 
German / r laUt'/isl/ 7 t as the reader will see 
I rum the doorway of the collegiate church 
o± San Hipd]ito at Cordova [fig, ^oj). 

The development of the Spanish 
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Fiji. ■ Church af Nucatra SL’nuru dc la Uleba, Fig, 30$. - CfOJS Courl 

ittar Vleh. ol the Hospitii I. Ba^clqm . 

baroque was interrupted, however, by the introduction of the French style by 
the architects of Philip V, We can readily understand that the new king, who 
was a thorough French man, would want something resembling die palaces of 
the French court. The presence of these architects from France, some of whom 
were originally Italians had a restraining effect on the extravagances of the 
Spanish barm pm, In France, thanks to the Academy with its classical traditions, 
considerable moderation was shown, especially on the exteriors of the build¬ 
ings although the French interiors displayed all the fantasies of the rococo* 
During the reign of Philip V the two best known French architects in Spain 
were Charter and Bout clou. They built she royal palace at I*a Granja, executed 
a number of important works at Madrid and were employed on the stairway 
and gardens at Anmjuez. But the most famous undertaking of that period, the 
royal palace at Madrid, was planned and directed by two Italians, The old 
Alcazar of Madrid, like the one at Toledo, had been restored in the time of 
Charles V, but it was destroyed by a fire in 1734. Philip V now proposed to 
erect a new palace on the site of the old one and summoned to Spain a pupil of 
Remind a Sicilian priest hy the name ofjuvara, who was to take charge of the 
work, I uvara, however, began to plan so ambitious a structure that the King and 
Queen, especially the latter, were dismayed at the expenditure involved' the 
result was that there was a delay in commencing the building. 








Kg. m- Palate of the Mflfijlies de Dos Agues. 
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Fig. 507, - Facade of the Hoapicio 
Provincial of San Fernando, Munc. 




Fig, 50&.-Court of Casa rialniaatP. BAkcctOKA. 


Fig, 50ft, Church of Sta. Marta. Bakczldka. 
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Royil Piilute at Madrid* {north facade). 








was aided fay 


■u«, the former assistant of Ji 
t lie great palace was soon well 


While the King was hesitating, Ju vara died in Madrid after having appointed 
his successor. The latter was Giovanni Ikittista ^achctti who 
Ventura Rodrigue** 


now begun and 


Fig, 5tS r — Stairway of ilw R^yaL PaEnee. 


Juvara himself. Construction was 
J —way. It was thirty yearK, 
however, before the building eoulrl 
tie occupied,and Its entire completion 
may be said to date only from our 
own times. 

The site of the royal palace is 
at one end of the city and overlooks 
the Manzanares River. It is one of 
incomparable beauty. The edifice lies 
about a rectangular court round 
which runs a corridor on 
sides as in the Farnese Pair 
Rome* On each of the outer 
a central division projects slightly 
do others at the corners of the build¬ 
ing. The lower story forms a sort of 
rustic basement above which rise the 
great columns which surround the 
upper stories (fig, 5to)* The arrange¬ 
ment Is absolutely that of Bernini's 
plan for the Lou vie, even to the de¬ 
tails of the cornice and the windows. 
The French criticized Bernini for 
having favored a purely Italian de¬ 
sign for the Louvre which they coo- 
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Fig, fH 2 _ — Sacristy of Iht Cartuja at Granada. 




way on the 
similar tu 11 


sidered to be ynsuitable as the principal residence of the kings or France. 
It is interesting therefore, to find that the very project which was rejected 
at Paris is extraordinarily French in character when carried hi Madrid, although 
it was executed by Italian architects. This may be due to the fact that, although 
Juvara was of Sicilian origin, he had fust come from Piedmont and the court at 
Turin was then very 
French. Before Juvaia 
came to Spaiit^ his 
greatest work had 
been the Supcrga at 
Turin. It has a French 


hat of the 
iuvaiidEs and the Pan- 
iher>n at Paris. Mere 
we have the sources 
of the Royal Palace 
at Madrid, the design 
favored hy Hem ini 
for the facade of the 
Louvre and the Pari¬ 
sian buildings most 
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Hg. 511. — Court of the houie of Ibc Msfques dc VJwi Mall pi la. 


Ffcjj. SIS. Court ol the Ca&n OEbsa. Mxu.ftin ^ 



Fig, 516. - Coirrt of the Cat n tkrgL Mulmca 


admired at the court 
of Turin. But mure 
than this, the Louvre 
and especially Ver¬ 
sailles were the arche- 
types of the Eight¬ 
eenth-century royal 
palace. This held true 
even for Italy f for 
Yanvi tel It's royal pal¬ 
ace at Caserta near 
xMapleSt which was 
begun a few years 
later than the palace 
at Madrid p is almost 
an Italian copy of 
Versailles. 

The main court 
of the Royal Palace 
at Madrid produces 
a rather cold effect. 
It is built of graftsLe., 
which is not especial¬ 
ly adapted to sculp¬ 
ture and consequently 
does not possess a 
decorative appear¬ 
ance. The lines of the 
court are academic 
and precise, and it 
docs not arouse in us 
the enthusiasm which 
we feel for the great 
inspired monuments. 
The same may be said 
of the stairway and 
th e an techambers {fi g- 
ure 511). In the great 
halts we find a fully 
developed baroque 
style; the throne- 
room, the so-called 
Uaapariol and the 
chapel t with their gild¬ 
ed pomp and the alle¬ 
gorical decorations on 
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the ceilings, give a more Spanish 
character tu the Royal Palace at 
Madrid. Nevertheless* the Spanish 
people are not very fond of the 
composition as a whole; they rather 
resent its French origin, due both to 
the Bourbon king who built it and 
the architects who directed i he work* 
The finest apartments are decorated, 
not by Spanish painters, but by 
Tiepolo and Mengs. Indeed, the only 
thing about the vast structure that 
Is genuinely Spanish is its location; 
from the windows we view a typic¬ 
ally Castilian Landscape, the Matiza- 
nares River below and the Sierra del 
Guadamma in the distance. 

The most pleasing Works of this 
Franco-Spajiish school are the gar¬ 
dens, Both at La Gninja and Aran- 
juejE they are embellished with foun¬ 
tains and laid out in lung avenues 
as at Versailles. Neither have ever 
lost their singular charm (fig. 51K), 
Each district in Spain reacted 
to the baroque in its own way, due 
principally to the trend it took in 
the hands uf the local architects. At 
Salamanca naturally Churriguera’s 
influence predominated. An Arago¬ 
nese schi rr>l was founded hy Herrera 
Unger who built the cathedral 
- In Murcia the buildings 
are characterized bv the style of 
Jaime Berta while at Granada all the 
baroque decorations have something 
of the accumulation of stalactites and 
volutes which we find in the sacristy 
of the Cartuja and were the life work 
of Fail re Manuel Vazquez (fig- 512}. 

style alsi* invaded 
. wiicrc it was more widely 
accepted, perhaps, than the Greco- 
Roman had been. In addition to 
the Jesuit churches, the finest or 
which is that of Beten at Barcelona 


Fig. SIT. Entrance to Ihf gardens of AI tabi a. 

PfllttA DE MALLOitCA, 


Fig. 51S, Fountain of VerUimno, 
(Gardens dfArttn) 
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(fig. 503)t the other religions orders 
took up the baroque as well, The 
churches of the Hospital and Santa 
Marta at Barcelona (fi£. 5cn)» the 
palace of the abbot and the large 
new sacristy at Poblet, the beautiful 
church of Xuestra Sehora tie la 
Cileba nearVich (fig. 504) and others 
at Lerida* Gerona and lurtosa all 
go to show (list the Catalan country 
was not proof against tlie magic of 
the baroque. Another school of ba¬ 
roque art is also worthy of mention; 
this is the half Italian and half f ata- 
kn style which we tint! in Mallorca* 
The targe residences at Patina, 
which were rebuilt during this peri¬ 
od of prosperity for the Island ■ usu¬ 
ally consist of a central court sur¬ 
rounded by Battened arches which 
recall the old Gothic courts of Ca¬ 
talonia; only the capitals and mould¬ 
ings are baroque (figs. 513 to 516)- 

Some of them have a w ell in the centra and on one side rises a monumen¬ 
tal stairway as in the palaces of Genoa. The Casa Daluiases in Barcelona is 
arranged in much the same way with a court and open stairway, but tt is more 
profusely decorated than are any of those at Palma (fig. 5 °$)^ Many of these ba¬ 
roque residence* in Catalonia have a garden on the same level a* the main 
flour with stone scats and trellises. Besides the large country villas built in the 
Italian style* wt find in Mallorca gardens tliat are half Tuscan* like those of 
and Aifabia (fig. 517). 

The French styles of the court arc found hut little in the provinces. Only 
the cathedral del Pilar at Saragossa can compare with the Royal Palace at 
Madrid in size and magnificence, But, as we have already noted h the silhouette 
of the root and towers of the former is extremely baroque. The old cathedral 
of Saragossa, the Sen, which rivals the Pilar, also has a baroque tower (fig, 497), 
The old type of the boundary-crosses, too, was modified during the period when 
this style prevailed; the upright shaft is often a twisted or spiral column (fig¬ 
ure 505}, Even the smaller country churches were transformed or rebuilt at this 
time with baroque towers and cupolas. When the building itself was not altered, 
they renewed I he pulpits and altars, often replacing the old retablos w ith large 
com push ions consisting of twisted columns and entablatures covered with poly¬ 
chrome figures in relief. 

The furniture o! the private houses reflects the influence of the French 
styles of the Louis, but in the monasteries and public buddings the Spanish 
baroque continued to develop dow n to the end of the Eighteenth Century . We 
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FtR. 530,- Re | Mary of the Sanla DhJjj, PIjS- 231 — Candelabrum of I he cattttdflt oE PaEma. 
fCttMJrtfrtlf 0/ <rirrOfUI,) MailejrCa, 




are all familiar with the great Spanish leather chairs, tables with twisted Iron sup- 
ports, canopied beds (fig T 519) and chests. Especially typical are the bedrooms 
inrnamculcd with carved and 
painted brackets which w r e 
find described in honks of 
travel These arc still fre¬ 
quently to be seen in Spain. 

All the industrial arts of 
plntcrcsque Spain continued 
to develop during the Sev¬ 
enteenth and Eighteenth Cen¬ 
turies. In goldsmith's work, 
although there w ere no longer 
such famous craftsmen as 
the Arfes and Records, there 

were still many centres where *-*n **« 

Jewelry was produced which Rlff.fiSL Brazier from (he Mutticlfin of Btarcelun*. 
usually preserved its Spanish (.Uusea deiPanjae-t 
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Flff_ TGJ. W'nl ficade of I he CftEhfdnll ul SftdtO Domllten, the first in America. 


character | figs, 520 and 5211. The iron-workers continued to turn out interesting 
grilles* furniture and other objects (fig. 522). The embossed and tooled lealtier 
oi Cordova with its handsome gilding was still employed to cover chairs and 
walls, although the older platcrcsque designs gave way to the branches and 
scrolls of the Spanish baroque. The same is true of the brocades and other 
fabrics nf she period, though here the influence of the French style is more often 
in evidence. 

Another long established Spanish industry that flourished anew at \hh time 
was ceramic art. lotteries like those of Talavera and Puente del ArioWspOj 
which were founded at an earlier period^ w ere now turning out ware to suit the 
baroque taste- Two new and important potteries were also established at this 
time; these were the factory of the Conde de Aranda in Alcorn and the royal 
one of FI Retire which owed its existence to the personal initiative of Charles III. 
The Count of Aranda, w ho proposed to imitate the ware of Sevres and Moustier, 
ehiise Akora as the site of his enterprise because industries of this sort had long 
existed there. Nevertheless the superintendent wus a Frenchman by the name of 
OJJerywhom the Count had brought from Moustier and whom he always treated 
with much affection. Nothing could have been more patriotic than this project; 
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FSk. 5^4, - The Cathedral Havana. 


the id tra was I a manufacture as fine porcelain in Spain as they were making in 
France, Italy and Holland, Artisans front these ctrantries w T crc brought to Spain 
at great expense as well as clay and the materials for the kilns. Before work was 
begun,the undertaking had already cost the Count some 50*000 duros* hs a few 
years Alcora was turning out ware of a high quality; "pyramids with children's 
figures bearing garlands or baskets of fruit, brackets, centre-tables for drawing- 
rooms and other porcelain furniture, statues, cornucopias and even the plaques 
to cover the walls and ceiling of an entire mom," 

About the middle of the Eighteenth Century else Count of Aranda sold the 
factory to a company, and a German by the name of Knipfer was made di¬ 
rector of the same- The latter undertook to produce imitations of Dresden 
china. Knipfer was succeeded in the direction of this pottery by a number of 
Frenchmen and Germans who continued tn the middle of the last century 
to produce not only work characteristic of the factory, but also imitations of 
Dresden, Mo as tier and Leeds ware. In ljrfk* the Count of Aranda, who was 
now only a share holder in the company, was still taking an active interest 
in the output and seeing that the pastes Employed were of an excellent and 
enduring quality. At one time he engaged in litigation to protecta Frenchman 
by 1 he name of Cloostermans who had succeeded Knipfer as manager of the 
institution. Gonstertnans suffered from the envious spite of the Spanish work¬ 
men and was hated for his religious opinions, but the illustrious statesman never 
failed to protect him. 

So t as we see, the Count of Aranda spent his entire life in encouraging the 
manufacture of porcelain in Spain. Upon his death the pottery passed into the 
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hands of the Duke .if Hfjar. Production was continued, although less actively, 
until the middle of the Nineteenth Century (fig, 524). 

The factory of El Retire just outside Madrid, was established by Charles III 
in imitation of the royal pottery of Naples at Capo-di-Monte. The working equip¬ 
ment and the operatives were transported in ships especially chartered for the 
purpose from Naples to Alicante and from there brought to Madrid, The tend¬ 
ency of the works at El Retiro was to reproduce the Chinese porcelains which 
were then very fashionable. On this account the people of Madrid christened it 
the factory of China, i me of the apartments in the Royal Palace at Madrid and 
another at Aranjucf are profusely decorated with imitations of Chinese porce¬ 
lain, The hanging lamp, the walls and even the ceiling are all covered with 
thousands of pieces. The pottery at F_l Rctim was not a patriotic industrial en¬ 
terprise like that of the C ount of Aranda at Alcorn; it was simply a royal factory 
intended to supply the monarch with the ware required to furnish and decorate 
his palaces as well as fur royal gifts- After the deal h of Charles 11 l T Ids son, 
Charles IV, consented that some nf the output of El Retire should be sold. At 
first the product was entirely in the Neapolitan style uf the Capo-di-Montc por¬ 
celain, but in 1803 Barftilonrf Surrda went to Paris to study the technique of 
the Sevres factory! and upon his return he was appointed director of FJ Retiro. 
Two workmen from Sevres also came to Madrid, and from this time on H tIn¬ 
tendency of this pottery was to imitate the French porcelains. At the time of the 
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The Alcura i mi la lions are .still 


Fig- 536 . Tower ol the maiiBstcry st TrpoLlltnn- Mrnco. 


Independence, however* La China was destroyed by French cannon. 
Lerdmand VII installed llie old plant in Moucloa on the hanks of the Man^a- 
narea near Madrid, where production continued until 1849. The porcelain from 
' ' r " factory came to be exported to foreign countries, 

frequently mistaken by European dealers for the 
original ware of Mausticr and Leeds. 

We have now presented to the 
reader a brief survey of the monu¬ 
ments and industrial arts of Spain in 
the Eighteenth Century previous to 
the neuclassical reaction; but the 
Spanish styles were also developed 
in America where they are sbll culti¬ 
vated and admired to such an extent 
that it does not stem rash to prophe¬ 
cy new triumphs for the c --* u 

baroque particularly in the 
the United Stales, Spai 
more for America than peupje me 
generally willing to recognize. In ma¬ 
ny of the nations of Spanish America, 
the finest monuments date from the 
Colonial period. We might first men¬ 
tion the cathedral of Santo Domingo 
where the remains of Columbus are 
preserved. Here we have a plater- 
esque style which hardly even sug¬ 
gests l he baroque (fig. >23). The en- 


PlK. 52T. Detail ol the belfry of San Privatise* 
A rat 1'pc c. In CliolulOi, Milhuj, 
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Kik. iTjJH WUif l>E the church at TejroLlLUir 
Mexico. 


trance is divided by a central |>illa.r. 
The lines are such that an effect of 
perspective is produced which gives 
an impression of grandeur from a 
distance; the device Is one already 
employed in the Farncse Palace and 
some of the baroque churches in 
Rome-The cathedral of Havana has a 
handsome stone facade In She Squish 
baroque style and is hanked by two 
towers which harmonize with the 
edifice (fig, 5^4). 

In Mexico we have first the ca¬ 
thedral which was begun in 1573. 
Here some of the lines of the interior 
and other features are still reminis¬ 
cent of the Gothic style. It is the 
largest Catholic church in Spanish 
America, consisting of a nave and 
two aisles planned by Juan Gome* de 
Mom, the royal architect of Philip III. 
At the side of the cathedral and al¬ 
most a part of it is the Churriguc- 
resque church of the Sagrario, built 
In 1749 (%> 5 * 5 )- across the 
mountain range to the south is the 
Jesuit seminary of Tepotzilan which 
is still in a comparatively good state 
of preservation. The church has a 
belfry which is both graceful and 
elegant, and although both the fa^ide 
and the interior are heavily loaded 


with baroque decoration [figs. 5 jo and the edifice compels the admiratiuii ot 
the beholder. At Guadalajara 1 he cathedral with its cupola and two high towers 
dates from 1618, It is famous for its Immaculate Conception by Murillo, one of 


the finest of that painter's works, TSie magnificent cathedral of the city of 
Puebla is also uf the Seventeenth Century* Here wc find a cupola over ihc 
crossing. 

In this last Mexican city we find in the Eighteenth Century an artistic centre 
of considerable importance. Both the monks and the Spanish civil officials en¬ 
couraged the development of a ceramic industry in imitation of those in Spain> 
Here were reproduced bath the forms and colors of the various Spanish wares, 
from the M-u-isco pottery id Valencia to the products of Seville and Talavera. 
Ti is probable that the pottery of Puebla was even exported to Spain P This finer 
type of Mexican pottery seems only to have been produced in the neighborhood 
of Puebla, where the mountains yield a day suitable for the manufacture of ma- 
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joliea. The mo an tains of San Ear- 
T Glome and San Tedro near Totome- 
huacan eon tain an excellent while 
earth, while the fine red day is 
obtained in Loreto and Guadalupe, 
which are also near Puebla, Both 
materials are mixed in equal pro¬ 
portions. The enamel is not very 
while and is somewhat thicker than 
that used in the Spanish factories. 
The blue color, which is predomi¬ 
nant is also very thick. The style of 
the designs is stronger and cruder 
than in the Spanish product; Mexi¬ 
can pottery always has a certain 
barbaric flavor, but it is very re¬ 
sistant and is excellently suited to 
exterior decoration. Every Ameri- 
can who has visited MexicoOty will 
remember the tiled facade of the 
palace which is now converted into 
a popular restaurant. These ceramic 
w orkers also made figures of Saints 
and candelabra* as well as plates 
and pharmacists' jars (tig. 533}. 

The first models were purely 
Spanish, but a strong Aztec influ¬ 
ence gradually crept in* for the 
workmen were all Indians, Later, it 
is interesting to find a suggestion 
of Chinese; chrysanthemums and 
rosettes like those on the vases 
from the Far East. But this was only 
in the deco ratio ns; the forms remain 
those of the plates, jars and galli¬ 
pots of the Spanish Arab potters. 
The ceramic workers of this Mexi¬ 
can city made not only small ob¬ 
jects, but also larger compositions, 
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Fin-520.- Pulpit of the church of San Bins. Cutco, 


such as the decorations of the belfry of San PTandsco in Choluta (fig. 527} and 
the dome of the church of Rosario in Puebla itself. The American visitor to 
tsaa Diego will see a beautiful example of this type of ceramic decoration in the 
roof of the Museum in Balboa Park. The building is an excellent reproduction 
of a Mexican church of the Spanish Colonial period (fig* 532). 

The Spanish monks, in spite of the severe censure to which they have 
Dceu subjected in later times, represented a superior culture in the desert lands 

H18TOKY Or VfcT. - v. ill. —-36, 
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of Xcw Mexico and 
California. The ruins of 
their monasteries, bet¬ 
ter known as Missions, 
form one of t lie most 
picturesque features of 
the Southwest and the 
Pacific Coast The ear¬ 
lier Missions of Texas 
and New Mexico are 
the oldest religious 
foundations in the Unit¬ 
ed States; some of them 
date from the Sixteenth 
Century. They are usu- 
rdly bn ill ni adobe brick and are covered with flat roofs; along the facade runs 
a purlieu which was a sort of vestibule to the church. These Jirst buildings ot 
the Padres, many of them in ruins today, recall the dangers and struggles of the 
mishinnaiicR. Many of them lost their Lives in regions which are today among 
the most civil iffttl in North America. In California the Missions are constructed 
of Wh ndubc and brick, some silone entering into the construction; these arc 
Li i- i and more artistic,, perhaps, than those of New Mexico. They are usually 
while and have a brick cloister and a baroque church of simple lines. 

These modest monuments have been the object of muds interest to the 
artists and architects of California, and from the rather scanty repertory * *1 
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Fig-, 110,— The Cathcdrui. Bogota, 



Ftg, 5ll. Chancel end high uUnr of tlqe cathedral. Lima, 
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rural baroque forms, a new style called 
^Mission " has grown up in the West 
and Southwest of lEie United States, 
just as the American Colonial origi- 
mated in the East, This has been de¬ 
veloping for the last thirty years or 
more* but more recently it lias been felt 
that l he comparatively few forms found 
among the Missions were not sufficient 
for an entire new monumental style. 

Consequently to-day En California where 
it is desired to create something charac¬ 
teristic of that part nf the country which 
grew out of a Spanish colony, a most 
successful attempt is being made to imi¬ 
tate the baroque architecture of Mexico- 
Thus, largely at second hand, the archi¬ 
tects copied the cathedral of Santiago, 
the cupolas of the Pilar and many other 
great monuments of the baroque of 
which the Missions themselves were hut 
a faint and distant echo. The ability with 
which these motives are treated by the 
American architects would seem to jus- 
I ify a prophecy that North America will 
produce the last fruits nf the baroque 
art of -Spain. 

I n other Spanish-American coun¬ 
tries, particularly those bordering on 

the Pacific Ocean, great buildings still recall the Spanish Colonial period. In¬ 
deed their style is sometimes even more extreme than that of the mother court- 


Fh?. 532. Modern Eji^'itde in imitation 
of 1 hf* SpiiTiish baroque'. CAMFOfrPIA. 



-Einmptp* nt Ih* So-called! Tflluvora srurt c! Puebla. Mexico. 
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try. Arcquipn, Lima, Cuzco and Bn^- otA still retain the general appears nee of a 
Spanish city, with lh*Hr churches, palaces and port icoed sqiiares- 


Sumntiftri'. It is only Intc-ry tint Ih? baroque bt! of Spain hui begunI to‘arociw Ihe 
deserve r , T he riei> lIji Nsicai Writers. like Cave da ccndem ned d)H El ¥J5 E 

extent Ercm this unsthenJa. The nmm by which felloes ini^pain, C^un^Bruere*qlit n is a fnisteNen 
uihl Churriguera wri* an SfthltecE of VnlfedolJd whose work was both judicious and frfllasited, iftd 
hla name shoal'd nol he employed tut h-i FHCle.rlxe the more extravamut specimens el the style.ne 
no n on I y be Tnk en a* nme ol t he many rtrl ifitn of h i & peri od. T he ntn*t Ini portant ex uinjilM or t m« 
sEyie are the facade of the CAthedrol nr Santiago, the church of El h nrttt ^ h (EMM, tl« djurcb 
‘if Loyola elc An enthti*i4Stn for decorating jand rebuilding existed In LStfhhiSS^iJ 

time ’ e vt 
I abodes. 

aces in tiro rX«lUI H-LJ IC -1 d IIU 1IRIU <J h P-<™ *J f anra nm *T-« nn^irr* “■ - T -- . _ ._. . 

—- r reconstructed 

French 


ayoln* etc. Ail enthHSitfMtl for decciraTing find rebuilding existed In CTery part ot >nain ai 
►;even i lie country churches were ftirtiSulied with new n1tars and embellished i wild ^roque 
ides. When I he Btittrt»0ftl came to (lie throne, they brought architects to rebuildthe royal pbL- 
or.it* in the Hrendl style, and wt lied utl.a Granla and AranfiiPi the work of these hrenCh builders 
Thu Hoyal Palate al Madrid, Which Imd heeiv burned a few years before, w«a now nzmitruc'™* 
by two flallin architect*. Jirvurn urtd Giovanni Battista tirtChRtti, Jn acCordaoea with [he rre 


work,all shnred Irt the baroque tutu of the time. Two new potteries ware founded at Alcorn and 
El HeErru. The one nl Alcorn Whs n patriotic enterprise of ill* Count of Arandrt who w'l&hed lo 
imilHte in Spain the porcelains of J r eads and Mousticr. ArUudri devoted his fortune Arid his intel¬ 
ligence [4i Ihta public Ipifited underlining. The factory at El Rejlro. on the other band. was purely 
a project of the crown. Gil artel IEI brought from Naples* from ilia royal factory of CopO-di-M onte. 
tha necessary Workmen Hnd egulptneni Later the Sevres porcelain was imitated here, bltl they 
j*fi*o produced tmllrilituts of Chines porcelains* wbicli give [be place the name of La Chtm JflKjng 
tha people of Madrid The factory was destroyed by rite French and restored by FerdinandVII in 
Moncloi near Madrid and no the bank of the Manzamiren River. The baroque urt of Spain was 
accepted every where in Spanish America. The first American cathedral at Santo Domingo is some¬ 
what baroque .sold ibat ol Havana ia entirely so. hi Mexico wa find handsome baroqttt- CfmfClWS at 
the capita!, GuudaLiiflra and Puebla, just outside thistfi-^t city w’aa estahUshcd a ceramic mduStry 
In Kitaitfffton of the Spauiah potterieH, lu the W«t and Southwest ot the United States the Misjoin 
n| the Spanish Padres are graceful nnd nifliple examples of the baroque style and Lbctr Iticms 8re 

widely copied by mndem nrcbitectn in tbofte regions where I hey arc found. _ 

MtiKle graph y. C. Upidk : In Spanlen and PdnupaL Berlin, 18^0^ — O. S^u- 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SPANISH PA1 NT[NG JtHOM BEBBUGQETE TO GOYA. 

FANTOjA, £L GBECO, MORALES, HtBKflA, VKLASqLE!, MURILLO, VILAPOMAT, GOYA. 

I T was apt many years ago that the Castilian critics began the study ofpamt- 
iUK in that country with the name of Alphonse Bcrrugucte. He was the first 
painter of whom anything more was known than the information afforded by 
bare references in the archives and the celebrated author of an altar-piece ar 
Avh, the panels of which are now in ihe Prado Museum. The ignorance and 
scorn for anything prior to Berruguete formed a lively contrast with the interest 
with which the humble primitives were studied in Catalonia. More recently a 
number of Castilian Gothic paintings on wood have been acquired by the 
Prado, although ihcy have been relegated to the vestibule of the museum But 
this official acknowledgment is little more titans feeble indication of the in¬ 
terest in mediaeval painting which is becoming more and more marked among 
the better Castilian critics today, The art of painting never died out in Central 
Spain, We have evidence to the contrary in the Ashburnham Pentateuch, the 
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Hibles of Lenu t ilie frescoes 
oF San BaudeLio de Iterlanga 
and the countless Gothic 
paintings on wood in the pro¬ 
vincial churches and She an¬ 
ti que. shops of Madrids down 
to the works of Bermejo, Al¬ 
phonse de Baenfl and the imi¬ 
tators of Van Eyck in the 
Fifteenth Century and those 
of Alphonsu BemJguete, the 
first painter of the Sixteenth 
Century* 

Little is known as yet of 
Rerruyuete who worked un¬ 
der Ferdinand anil Isabella 
and Philip the Fair. The style 
■ hi his art can lie studied only 
in the altar from Avila, The 
traditions of ihc local Castil¬ 
ian school oT painters of aliar- 
pieces must have still been 
alive* for his work shows po 
effect of Van Eyck's snujuiira 
in the peninsula. In a sense it 
represents a step backward^ 
but it is so purely Spanish 
that we arc justified in calling 
Berruigaete the first Castilian 
painter of the Renaissance. 
On the altar-piece of Avila is 
er Martyr, his exhortations and 
the tpanels we see an auto de 


Bcrnififcete Scrmun of SL PrEer Martyr. 
Altai Of Avila, fPrado.) MAiarm, 


rej:iresenled ihe story ol tlic Dominican ^t. J 
struggles with Hie heretics (fig. 5 3<3). On one 
lc of the early days of 1 tie lnqidiiLioo attend' 

Isabella. We are not entirely certain as to the 
anticipated the historical paintings of autos 
which we no^' lind in other rooms of the Prado Museum* 

This first Castilian painter was succeeded by a series of portrait painters, 
Charles V hardly needed to turn to Spanish artists, when he bird 1 itiau and 
Le»ni. In the reign of Philip 11 the famous portrait painter, Antonio Moro came 
to Spain and was the master of Sandier toello and the latter's pupils. These 
artists did little more than paint the royal personages. Their style was very 
Castilian, but they lacked the initiative to attempt anything more ambitious (fig¬ 
ures 537 and 538). Stinche* Codlo, or Coelho, was supposed to have been a 
Portuguese, but Cam Bermuda has shown that he probably came from Benifairo 
in the kingdom of Valencia. In 154] he was living at Madrid, where he was 
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children at horn*. Besides his por¬ 
traits of the in embers of the royal 
family, which mostly disappeared 
when the Alctetr was burned, he 
also painted five altar-pieces in the 


a n um her of pupils. 


married, la IS 53 lie accompanied 
Mom to Lisbon P bul he soon return¬ 
ed to enter the service of Philip II 
who appointed him court painter. 
The most cordial relations seem to 
have existed between the K s -™ 
the artist. Philip T1 called 
“Portuguese Titian, 1 ' and visited his 
studio every day, where he enjoyed 
watching the painter at work. The 
King would even call upon him 
unannounced, when the artist 
siidniz at □ meal with his wife 


when 


of the royal 
disappeared 

hiirncH [> 


Escorialp each representing two 
saints. He died in 1590, leaving a 
large fortune ant 
went to Portugal, L-rbina who con¬ 
tinued work in the Escorial and 
Pantoja dc la Cruz who was his suc¬ 
cessor as tine portrait-pain ter of the 

“ “ “ 538 )- 

meantime a painter of 
religious figures appeared in Estre- 
madura. This was Morales, called 
17 * f1 ™? because of the nobility 
pirituality of his subjects. Ma- 
them remind us of Van Eyck 
anu Van der Weyden. At a time 
when his country men, such as tor- 
te* and Pizarm, were conquering 
new worlds, Mamies displayed little 
ambit km r Palomino describes him 
in his old age, feeble and half blind, 
and living on a pension granted him 
by Philip II when the latter passed 
through RaiUvfujc. Morales painted 
entirely upon .wood, which shows 
his conservatism, and he never 
wearied of repeating two or three 
types* These were a delicate slen¬ 
der Virgin with the Child at her 


Fig, 537, — Sanchez CueLEo, A law. fE&COriai} 


Among the last were a certain Lopez who 


Fig. 538.- Panto] B, Po rtf lit of Isabelle ol Valois. 
fPrado. I 
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breast, a Christ crow tied with 
thorns, dressed in the purple mantle 
and bearing a reed sequer, &nd & 
Descent from the Cross in which 
ihe dead Saviour lies in the amis of 


ters, and ID be 
school where tl 
ists had travel 
tailed one of 
1L the Light off 


Fig. 1JD, - Morales, Vintki Utld ChLldi. 
fprn4a-) Mawms- 


Fig, MO, — WwmJe*. Mater DutornSA- 
tHef mlfufra Museum.) PkrtMMb. 


breast, a 
thorns, d 
and 
Descent 


ned with 
rple mantle 
3 ter. and a 
lich 


Mary. They are small paintings on 
wood with beautiful reds, greens 
and violets which are like enamel 

(fig s - 539 aruJ 54°) j 

While Morales was deriving his 

art almost entirely from the Flemish 
school, Juan de Juanes in Valencia 
tamed rather to the Italian mas~ 
and In Seville we find another 
icre the majority of the art- 
led in Italy. Pacheco 
these, Luis Vargas, 
i_ight of Fainting and the most 
worthy father of the art in his town, 
Seville. Vargas passed the greater 
portion of his life in Rome. Another 
painter came from Italy, a Fleming 
by the name of Kamprenecr, who 
was known among the Sevillian art¬ 
ists as El Camfpana, and the poet, 
Pablo C6spedes, also painted at 
Home. The famous Pacheco, who 
was the father-indaw and master r?l 
Velasquez^ admired only Michelan¬ 
gelo and Roman painting. During 
the Sixteenth Century Seville was 
not only the gateway to America, 
Lm n a] 1 a tenLm h jf I talia n i nfiuence. 

While artistic Spain was still 
hesitating between the tradition of 
Van Eyck, as carried on by Morales, 
and the admiration for Italy which 
was felt by the other painters of the 
peninsula, a young Greek by the 
name of Dominico Theotocopuli 
arrived in Spain n where he became 
known as El Greco. The originality 
and independence of this man was 
to give a most powerful impulse 
tu Spanish art. He was a native *-i 
Cimdia in Crete, and it seems likely 






H of A- V- III- 


m/e xxx r/// 



El Ejreco-x i ir> m 3 Si- hUm nC«. t ticoritt/. > 
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FiH HI - El Greco J CBU3 of NazartlK. FI*. oK El Greco. El bombre dc In Humo. 

rfVni»J (VUnmn. 


that lie had received his first lessors in the art of painting in the Orient. His 
work recalls the mosaics of the churches of Constantinople, the long nervous 
figures so popular with the last schools of Byantim; painting. Crete was then a 
Venetian dependency, and Ltn j young 
atiitn from Candia first went ti> Ven¬ 
ice where he finished his education 
in the $chool of Tin to retro. Then: 
was evidently an excellent under¬ 
standing between master and pupil, 
for the characters of the two men 
resembled one another in many re- 
spent*, Even the details of Tintoret¬ 
to's technique were imitated by his 
brilliant pupil, such as Tintoretto's 
rather unusual procedure <if using 
clay figures. He would dress them 
and set them at various heights in 
order to form an idea in advance 
of the perspective of the proposed 
picture. * l In 1611/' w r rites Pacheco, 

“Domini eo Greco showed me a cup¬ 
board filled with clay models which 
he had made to use in connection 



FiH, t43. - F-L Greco* P^tralt ul A physician 
(PtiuSo.) 
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with his wark." El Greco borrowed 
from Tintoretto in many other ways; 
indeed, it is not unreasonable to be¬ 
lieve 1 hat if he had not Ml Italy, El 
Greco would have been little more 
than a Byzantine pnpQ of Tintoretto. 
It as interestmc to note that the few 

executed 
he came to 


works nscnl>ed 
in his first rammer, 


Spain, were taken for the paintings of 
Venetians, such as Veronese, Tin lo¬ 
re tio and Bassano. 

From Venice he went to Rome 
where he cultivated the friendship of 
Giorgio Gin Lin Qovio, (he famous 
miniaturist who had illustrated an an¬ 
ti pho nary tor Charles V, A letter of 
the year 1570 from Clovio recom¬ 
mends the young Dormn ic o to n 
Roman cardinal, and it Is very possible that Clovio himself may have suggested 
the journey lo Spain. We know positively that he r;ime tu Spain a few years 


FLfl.5t4 —ffl tpfecii. Portrait Irl an unknown man 
(pTfitto J M Annin, 


Fig. 545. - Et Greco. St. Jrtffle*. 
(Hhpanic SacMp,) N'elw Yom. 


Fig, mb. - El Greco, Holy Family. 
{Hispanic Sacfetft.) New Yoflu. 







H. fiF A. V .HI, 


Plate .V.I'.WI 



El Greco, The liurlal of the Count of Orjjaz. (Cltilftlt of Santa Tanif.) 
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find El Greco's work everywhere m 
Toledo; there art few churches 
there which do tn>t display one of 
his paintings in a prominent place. 
Intellectuals and general public 
alike, they were all the admirers 
of El Greco* When a dispute arose 
with the cathedral chapter regard- 


1577 he signed his first picture paint- 
hat country. This is the Assumption of 
which he painted for the church 
ol tiauta Domingo el An tig no in T oledo* now 
in the Chicago Museum This first canvas 
painted in Spain reminds us ol Titian* bid in 
his famous picture Qf 5 *The Disrobing of Christ, 
painted the following yea r for the cathedral 
of Toledo, he already appears as a great in¬ 
novator. From 1 577 until his death at an ad¬ 
vanced age in 1614 It may he said that he 
hardly moved from Toledo, the beloved city 
of his adoption. 

rallavidn". poet, monk and friend 
Greco, wrote; 1 Crete gave hint life, a no 1 menu, 
his brushes," but this 
must have also “given 

Byzantine painter. We might better say that 
was Toledo that gave him his real life, his 
md conception of the world and Us 
it. Not only did El Greco comprehend 

than any other the beauty of the spirit of Castile* but he himself seems 
; been understood by the men most representative of his time. Even a 

pedant iike Pacheco found noth¬ 
ing to criticise in his work, and 
men of genius, such as Gongora, 
Pal la vie ini.- and Covarnibias, appre¬ 
ciated him and gave him unstinted 
praise- The religious organizations 
and cathedral chapters of Toledo 
had the acrimonious differences 
with El Greco which so often occur 
between a corporation and an out¬ 
standing personality^ but they never 
jnge him to paint their 
nrw-wflrPE and other pictures. We 
everywhere in 
churches 


Fig. 347 r — RibtfB. Portrait of liStisaelF. 
rmtlGeUen/ } Fi.otF .ncl 


Fig. SUL— REbcm Mnrtynlom St. Bariholann'w. 

(Museum of Barcelona-1 


his [paintings 
Intellcctua 
alike, they were all the 
of El Greco* When a disp 
with the cathedral chapter 
irig the pi ice of Ins M Disrobing Ml 
Christ,’ 1 the arbitrator based hi* 
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Fl«, SIR ft ibera. St, Ofiofre, 
fOutferv of fifuiur dp At ha.} Ma j»hk 


not si-11 them but pledged them to 


decision on the fact that the paint¬ 
ing was one of the best he had 
ever seen, and if its value were 
measured by its merits, it would 
be worth much more. In spite of 
his success he seems always to have 
bee a in straits for money. A docu¬ 
ment has been preserved author¬ 
izing an advance of money for the 
purchase of colors> especially ultra¬ 
marine, In the writings of Jos£ Mar¬ 
ti nez fc which reflect the Toledo 
traditions of the artist^ lie dwells 
on the extravagance of El Greco. 
Although he earned many ducats, 
he spent them on costly furniture; 
he even hired musicians to enter¬ 
tain him at his meats. -Martinez adds 
that he was an eloquent orator 
and that he held his own works 
in such esteem that he often would 
who wished to possess them. 



Fig. —Ribera. JtlCub'a Orenm t PradoJ NUrnm. 
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satisfied however. The lecture 


We do not know who it 
was who introduced F_] Greco 
to the Spanish court- Philip II 
engaged, him to paint his two 
famous pictures for the Esco¬ 
rial „ the History uf St. Maurice 
(Plate XXXVIII) and the su¬ 
rah ed Git*rui dt Felipe // in 
which the King is represented 
as kneeling between his favor¬ 
ite Saints and beholding a fan¬ 
ciful vision of Heaven and 
Earth. The King dnen not ap¬ 
pear to have been very well 


of ht. Maurice was never set 
over the altar In the Escorial Fig, 551 1 -Velasquez. The Disciple* at Emmaa-i. 

for which it was intended 1 but (Alima* Catfec&tin.) Nf_w Yum. 

an Italian painting was placed 

there instead. El Greco's work is row in the Escorial Gallery and is the most 
suggestive in the collection. We see 
in the distance the martyrdom of 
ihe Christian legionaries, while in 
the foreground is a group of leader 
in animated discussion. The ges¬ 
tures of the latter give the impres¬ 
sion that something extraordinary 
is occurring while above is an 
Apocalyptic vision of angels among 
refulgent clouds. It is a glorification 
of the soldiers who were martyrs 
to their faith and should have been 
of interest to the Catholic King and 
hss military leaders. 

The critics recognise three pe¬ 
riods in Ej Greco's work. The Dis¬ 
cing of Christ is the pictua" most 
characteristic of his first manner 
(after his arrival in Spain), The 
St* Maurice in the Escarial best 
represents his second manner; the 
heavenly radiance with its strange 
colors gives on almost vaporous 
effect to the atmosphere, El Greco 
had a strange Love for these visions F ,_ ^ v . _. . __ 

of tifminous clouds wh<ch we als. (Prufo.tn**™, 
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Fig, SSJi — Vefnqucz. The Toper*- f Prado.} JKumid. 



Fir. rvfci. — Velasquez, The Forge uf Vukrtfl * Prado.) MinUfc 
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Velasquez. Portrait of til & daughter. {Hispanic S&cietaJ New Yoitk 
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see in llie pictures of Tintoretto. The 
former s most Famous picture, the buri¬ 
al of the Count of Orgaz, has the same 
dual character as the 5t. Maurice. In 
the lower half is the funeral retinue of monks and gentlemen standing about 
St, Augustine and St, Stephen who have come to bury their devout follower, 
the Count of Orgaz. but above we see again ihe clouds and the angels who 
bear his sonl before the throne of Christ. 1 his painting, which seems like a 
summary of ail El Greco's compositions, still remains in the city of Toledo, 
from which so many others have been carried away. It is in the very church 
of Santo Tome for which it was painted. The lower portion with its series 
>T portraits possesses a psychological intensity which is nut surpassed even 
by Velasquez, {itate XXXIX.) It is the last manner of El Greco which has 
yiven rise to the stories of ins insanity, extravagance and faulty vision by 
which it has been attempted to explain the later work of this painter The pic¬ 
tures dating from this period cannot well be described with words; nor do 
reproductions give anything but an inadequate idea of the tight and coloring 
of these paintings. It is a new world that El Greco created for himselt. Hie 
figures are elongated and twisted like beings from another planet, and the light¬ 
ing disregards the laws of physics. The very atmosphere is aflame with yellows, 
greens and purples- The beholder wonders whether he is awake or dreaming. 
Indeed, the effect is one of supernatural beauty. 

Ill Greco possessed a much more extensive repertory than did Morales or 
the painters uf his period, but like all great artists he did not hesitate to repeat 
his themes with that delicate cittnge of feeling which is the secret of art* His fa- 


F3ks. 555 and 556, — Velasques Admiral 
Fididu Pureja. fhaftonal GatfertfJ 
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FJ|f. 5SS, Yctasqiicz. The Infante 
Don Fernando. (Prudo.i Mmutid- 


Flff. SI. — Vtlasqu«, Kins Pfilflji IV. 
{f’ratto.J Mfimrin. 


vorite subject Es the congregation of tb< 
Apostles or a series of thirteen picture 
of jesus and the disciples (figs. j 4 i am 
54;). and he was also fond ..f pFfalfnj 
the stigmata of St. Francis, the Annuo 
ciatitm and the Holy Family (fig. 546) ai 
well as his marvelous portraits (figs. 542 

uEirfrrttnnH Ctl ■ , - 541 an,J - ; 44}- No one could better liavt 

understood bpamsh society ui his lime than a Bymmiue. When he died hU 

\t^rZT,tV'T s l d ",' 1 G " y ' k ‘ , ° oks - and ,h " 

r * ,WO G '" lS ’ h ”. h»d boro™ „ S id.„, s Of Toledo t l 

Grow, ho freoer, iln ^ Clow, to... „ , Mo™!,™ . 

who-e boLofT l at k “ «««"! ""«■ »ork- sJ in dolorio 

_he was known as I ere Serafi, and another, in Seville at this time. 
Centuries is Ztac s /T* V ^ f|urin S <■« Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

SES he ^TnTu,Wrr,; f ** >'<* ^ 

Characteristics. He signed himself asVvalen^^r '' L /f VCf lust llis Spanish 

IcmJiridlS'iif^f^ ' , . <>tkn,,W how ° r Ribe^wemr 

his “lent id .ztx s R t r .^ir t c rrr >9lmt bc 
- .-.-—• ~ ££SC 
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palace filled with servants to live 
among t he beggars of the city. In 
this prolonged contact with life uo- 
varnished the youthful pupil of Cara¬ 
vaggio became a man. He became 
ever fonder of painting the gaunt 
bodies which he had seen through 
the beggars' rags; he tuok For his sub¬ 
jects half-naked philosophers, peni¬ 
tents and martyred sain is flayed or 
covered with bleeding wounds. His 
decrepit old men and tattered andio- 
riles can at least breathe the free air, 
since the world is what it is; they 
perceive die never ending manifes¬ 
tations or life which arc seldom Felt 
by the dressed up puppets that ride 
in the carriages of the rich. This is 
the psychology of Ribera. 

but Ribera’s life was hardly con¬ 
sistent with this feeling as time went 



rrg. 53S. - VcEasqutz. The Inf ante 
B-ultaw CnrEos. fPrado.} Manttm. 


on. Hr went to Naples, where he impressed the court of the Viceroys with his 
masterly art. His commissions from Naples and Spain permitted him in his turn to 
keep a carnage and live a life of extravagance and ostentation* The Neapolitan 
publication already mentioned gives numerous anecdotes of Ribera. He was ac¬ 
customed to work hard for some six hours every morning, and in the afternoon 
he called on his friends like a gentleman of leisure. His principal exploit was to 
organize a Ca/nvnu with two other artists the ohject of which was to prevent 

any foreign painter 
From winning fame 
and profit by paint¬ 
ing ihe chapel of 
SL Gen nan ■ in the ca- 
thedral, which uas 
ay yet un decorated - 
A number of artists 
were summoned from 
Rome to execute this 
important work* but 
they were all obliged 
to lien from the per¬ 
secutions of the Ca- 
morrists headed by 
Riher^ who made life 
impossible for them 
in Naples. Not for 



**«■* •ftlt-IH 


fig, *0. - VelajHjiiei and del Muza, MouRqurtiers, 
(fragment ef the ptelcfE Saragossa). fPruda.} Mad*n>, 


inar&KV or art. t. hi. - 37. 
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nothing had Ribera lived in the 
Italian underworld. Ilia end 
was as fantastic as his life had 
been. As an artist of renown, 
hi& studio was often visited by 
the Viceroy who was a prince 
of thE blood h a natural son of 
Philip IV* This mart fell in love 
with Ribera's daughter,, and 
had her abducted and taken to 
Palermo where she was placed 
in a convent The unhappy 
father, frantic with grief, spent 
Iris Last years shut up in his 
house at Posilipo, a monoma- 
uiac, One day he disappeared 
w ithout leaving a trace. At Na¬ 
ples it was thought that lie had 
returned to his native city of 
JAtivn io Valencia, where he 
had not been since his early 
youth Rut nothing more is 
known of him except that a 
record of his burial at Naples has finally come to light, 

Rlbeni occupies a much more important place in the history of Spanish 

painting than is generally conceded_ 

Pi him. This Spanish expatriate at 
Naples, who seemed 
little influence on 

art in Spain, affected his compatriots, . 
particularly Velasquez, more than any 
other painter. Neither Morales, with 
his almost mediaeval enamel eHeels, 
nor El Greco, the ecstatic painter o( 
another world, nor yet the imitators 
of Italian art like Juan dc juanes, 
who admired only the pedantic and 
sugary output of Guido Reni., w T tre 
capable of founding a real school or 
inspiring an art so modern and na¬ 
tional in character as that of Diego 
Velasquez. It was Ribera who intro¬ 
duced into Spain the vivid realism 

of Caravaggio* a man far in advance I-—- 

of bis time. Although in some of Velasquez. CBrdinnl nep^tc. 

Riberas pictures, like the John the mworteSoeMvJW™ Vo**. 
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^eluqiKX. Portrait ul hlm&elf. (Museum of Valmwltij 
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Ifaptist in the Prado, the St, Gnofre (fig + 549], we see reminiscences of Leonardo, 
his art is founded upon Nature, plain and 
unembcUishcd. Through the paintings of 
this Spanish emigrant, Spain learned tu 
know a new idea! and to respect the mira¬ 
cle of Nature itself. She learned to value 
life, even though it manifested itself in rag- 
gerS.beggars, cripples or the misformed huf- 
Ibijhs painted by Velasquez. The ktter ap¬ 
preciated Ribera through his pictures and 
st have known him personally jit Naples. 

Velasquez was bom in Seville in 1599. 

AVe know little of his youth. His first mas¬ 
ters were Herrera, known as the Elder, and 
Pacheco, of whom Lope dc Vega said: 

14 And where Herrera Is the Sun, Pacheco 
is a star." - This verse gives us some idea 
uf the comparative esteem in which these 
tneo were held by their contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding, Pacheco a studio was the 
meeting place of all the artists and literary 
men of Seville, and if Velasquez did not 
find here a great master to initiate him into - „ _ r . 

the secrets oi art, he at least heard innu- de Yuiiudoiid. fpmdaj Mjlmtd. 
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Fig. MG. — VelllQUL The King. 
(Pratfa*) Mturib. 


Fig. 5G7+— Velasquez, E! Coilde-Dlique, 
(firmtoj Maehjei. 
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tumble controversies and discussions which would stimulate his ardor and 
interest lie finally married one of the daughters of Pacheco named Juana. 

It has hern said that Pacheco's 
fame consisted in his heing the 
father-in-law of Velasquez; he was 
extremely fond of the younger man, 
and liked to be called his master. 
Rut Pacheco, as a matter of Tact, 
was a man of considerable authority 
and importance in Seville at that 
time, lie wrote a treatise called 
Arte dc Pintum in which we find 
not a little information of value, in 
spite of the pedantry and insipid 
erudition of the book. The most in¬ 
teresting passages are those which 
mention Velasquez, though unfor¬ 
tunately they are only too brief. 
He remarks that Velasquez occupies 
the third place among those who 
have a genius for painting and that 
he has given him his daughter for 
a wife as he was “pleased with the 
talent, neatness and good nature 11 


\ f 








Fig, H&v - Velasquez, The Painter. 
ffiradc.} Mat ik li i- 
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of the young artist We still have 
the contract dated l6tl in which 
Pacheco accepts the boy, Velasquez, 
as an apprentice for six years. Ac¬ 
cording to another document recently 
discovered Velasquez; seems to have 
had a studio of his own at Seville in 
(G^b, when he was only twenty-one 
years old. Pacheco's book tells us 
of the great artist’s studies, how he 
painted wine-shops and street types 
and that Velasquez kept a country 
boy as a model whom he could make 
laugh or cry to suit the need of the 
painter. Finally we read of Velasquez’ 
first journey to Madrid to present 
himself at court and the brilliant suc¬ 
cess he achieved during the Following 
year, lie went back to Madrid again 
and compelled the admiration of ev¬ 
eryone with his portrait i>F Fonseca, 
a Sevillian priest who was the royal 
chaplain. His triumph could hardly 
have been a more complete one. He 
was summoned one evening to the 
palace of the Cgunt-Lhike Olivares 
and not long after received a com¬ 
mission to paint the portraits of the King and other members of the royal 
family* He was rewarded with a salaried post in the palace. Velasquez' lift- was 
not ore nf adventure; lie seems tu have experienced none nf the griefs and 
passions that sn oiien accompany the career of a great artist. Documents have 
come down to US, it is true, in which he complains of delays in receiving his 
pay. but who did not have to wait for compensation in the Spain of Philip IV? 
His post at court was never endangered, and lie never lacked the affection and 
protection of the King. In the picture of Las Meninas (the Maids of Honor) we sec 
the painter himself and in one of the apartments of the Alcazar King and Queen. 
Mere every detail of the construction, the doors and even the lighting are 
typically Castilian. I he artist is painting the portrait of the Infanta Margarita 
surrounded by her ladics-in-waiting (Isabel de Velascoand Maria de Sarmicntrj), 
dwarfs and servants, the retinue of the little princess. The King and Queen have 
entered Hie room and are admiring the color and lighting; they themselves may 
have suggested the grouping of the strange composition, the most famous in 
Spanish art 

We have mentioned Ljls Meninas first, Fur the work h a picture uf 
\ elasquez life in (lie royal Alcazar and here he appears in contact with the 
monarchs themselves. At a single glance we see his royal patron, the palace 
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Rg. CTO. — Velasquez. Venus and Cupid, (tftitiontif Gallery ) L(uhon. 


and the Illustrious artist wham the King with remarkable intuition had chosen 
amotig all the other painters of his limn. Portraits of the other members of the 
roynl family naturally followed; the Queens, the brothers of the King, Don Car¬ 
los am! Don Fernando, of whom the latter was known as fc *thc Cardinal' 1 as he 
was Archbishop of Toledo (fig. 538), and the sons and nephews of the monarch. 
The able Olivares, the bullions and die entire conn are also represented on the 
canvases of \ clasquez, Even the landscape of Castile finds its best interpreter 
in this artist. In the portrait of Don Fernando, that of the Infante Haifasar Carlos 
riding a pony and the pictures of the King and Queen, in court dress or out 
hunting, the background is always the rocky GuatJarruina with live-oaks beneath 
the radiant sky of the Castilian plateau. 

The king was fond of Velasquez' company and took Ivim with him on his 
journeys, once on the way to Catalonia the artist painted his portrait at Fraga* 
One of the few of \ elasque/.' letters which have come down to us was written 
on the return journey Irom the Island ofFaisancs, where he had accompanied 
thr court. This silent man who, according to Palomino, “spoke only by order of 
the King, was equally disinclined to write, lu the documents of the time of 
one of \elasquez journeys the King urges his representatives in Italy to per¬ 
suade the painter to return to Spain, and he makes an allusion tn the abstracted 
temperament of the artist. Nevertheless, he was no idle dreamer, he was of a 
steadfast character, conscientious, and never forgetful of his obligations, Risking 
the displeasure of the King, he remained the constant friend of Olivares when 
Itis old patron fell into disgrace. Above all he wan over loy^J to his king, a trait 
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only to bis art and his king, 
dressed ira black and gradually 
whose neatness and good natu 
Twice, however, Vetasque 
trip. The first time was in iC 


H«- 57 L — Velasquez. The Spinners, fPradoj 


whtcli corresponded to patriotism today, ^ome letters of one of the ministers of 
the Duke of Modena tel] of the energy and tenacity with which Velasquez 
sought to obtain for his royal master a number of Correggio's pictures. Philip IV 
was making the greatest efforts to maintain his prestige in Italy, and the young 
and vain Duke of Modena and Ferrara, impressed by the Spanish crown, finally 
gave tap the desired paintings which are now some of the most highly prized 
possessions of the Prado at Madrid. 

During Ins entire life Velasquez was a prodigious worker, but he remained 
simple and unspoiled* ’White Rubens was running from court to court, sur¬ 
rounded by princely magnificence and paid for his pictures by their weight in 
Velasquez earned Ins living as a gentleman-usher of the palace, devoted 
king. In his portraits of himself we see the painter 
growing older; lie was always the excellent man 
nature pleased his father indaw, Pacheco, 
elasqucz left the court to enjoy the freedom of an Italian 
first lime was in 1629 while he was still a young man. This was a 
genuine period of study ami lasted nearly two years, Velasquez observed, ana 
lyzcd and copied the great works of antiquity, sketched the marbles in the 
V atican and studied Ribera, Caravaggio, Michelangelo and Titian. He showed a 
marked preference for the Venetian painters, hut was not particularly enthusi¬ 
astic over Raphael At Rome he lived in the Villa Medid until he fell ill there 
ot a fe^er, and this may have contributed more to his style than has been sus- 
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rcr m&de him any tlic less a Span 
Upon his return to Spain he he 
nltr. This was the period, of his i 
Lion appear at their height ai this 
ii'^red that he could paint nothing 
. wish fur greater praise (figs. 555 
In 1049, when he was fifty years 
1 e an example of that second yout 
though conscious of this trarasfom 


greatly d 
liar) been 


petted* He was a long time 
in recovering* and we know 
that the stek and slow con¬ 
valescents led with greater 
intensity. 

returned to Spain 
hanged. At first he 
much interested in 
m ro-oscurOfl preoccupied 
with bright light effects, as we 
see in hLs Adoration in the 
Prado a I Madrid {fig. 5 32), 
the marvelous scene of the 
Disciples at Emmaus, now in 
the Altman Collection at New 
York (fig* 551)1 and the pic¬ 
ture of the Topers* his last 
before the Italian journey 

(fig- 553)' 

in tile two hrg 
sitions painted at E 
afterwards brought 
however, wt note a material 
progress, particularly in his 
treatment of shadow, his mod¬ 
els and hLs coloring; but his 
technique always remains very Spanish in character These pictures are Joseph's 
* u.u and the b arge of V utdnn; ( fig. 554); Velasquez 1 admiration for classical art 


Fi(j. 3H, VelaiMjiici. Tlie Hermits, fffrhtoj M ah<id. 


never made him, 
Upon his 
pain ter. 
tration 
rumored that 


have an 
As 


a Spaniard. 

became for a time little more than a portrait- 
most famous portraits; his powers of pene- 
this time. Once when the King told him it was 
but heads, Velasquez replied that he could 
to 560 and Plate XL). 

years old, he began again to experiment, and wc 
youth which so often comes to a great genius. 
tJiis transformation, Velasquez sei out a second Lime for 
iuiv s Hi ostensible errand was to engage decorators for the royal edifices and 
■oquuv u^rksnd art, fur he was now inspector of works in the palace. This 
second journey also lasted two years, a complete vacation from the court, family 
um s am t e usual lasks of life; two years away from the white Guadarrama and 
Mi nr umtains I El Pardo* which coidd be seen from the windows of the royal 

Jr— 1 ^ 7 °. mort: S lwic ™ V*** of Venice, Florence, Naples and Rome. 
,^ne 1 an iau y imagine a more periect recreation for those expert eyes and 
thaj spirit which Understood so well the world and men. It was TO longer the 
rather frail youth of the fim journey, but a famous master whose reputation had 
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already preceded him to Italy. 

The Pope wished him to 
paint his portrait r and then he 
executed [hat of the pontiffs 
nephew, a cardinal who was 
second only to the Pope in the 
Human Curia (figs_ ^fsi and 
562), The princes of Italy 
begged him Tor the portrait 
nf his king or his own; the 
Medici wanted his portrait of 
himself to place in their gal¬ 
lery of famous painters in 
Florence. Here again we see 
the great Sjjaniah painter with 
gloved hands holding back 
a curtain as though still a 
gentiuman-irshcr of the pal¬ 
ace, (Plate XLI.) 

The portrait of the Pope 
was an extraordinary success; 
indeed, it is still one of the 
most admired pictures in 
Rome, We have the prelimi¬ 
nary sketches which the paint¬ 
er made in order to familiar¬ 
ize himself w r ith the subject 
and afterwards cum pose his 
masterpiece. Not only does the head of Innocent X anm/e us with its natural¬ 
ness; we are held spell-bound by the arrangement of the drapery* the gleam 
of silk and the folds of the robe* 

I. pun his return to Spam, the last ten years of his life saw 1 the creation of 
the painter s most mature works. His coloring took on a pearly luster and there 
was a new r delicacy in his gray tones which have been the despair of all who 
attempted to imitate him. His technique, too, changed; we find a rapid and bold 
style which the Spaniards call his mantra ahrnioda. It must have been at this 
time that he used the long brushes of which Palomino wrote and by which he 
could produce bis effects standing at some distance from the canvas. 

The court of Philip IV had lost much of its gaiety by this time. The King 
was growing older, and his brother* the Cardinal, who was a tireless hunter T was 
now far away governing the Low Countries. Olivares, his old protector, had 
fallen in consequence nf complaints fmm Catalonia and every other part of 
Sp*3 in, I he fu l ure looked d ark; eve n t he hei r to the t krone seemed i nc&pable- 
I In lip IV now surrounded himself, not only with buffoons as in earlier days, 
but also with the gossips nf the court. Velasquez observed them all and dis¬ 
sected them; their pictures hang in the Prado, a lesson that Spain might still 
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well Iteed (figs. 56j, ^4 and 5O5). Here, 
too, is the dauntless Count-Duke on 
horseback beneath a smoky sky (Fig¬ 
ures 5 66 and 567). 

Velasquez was a court painter, and 
he con Id not but be impressed by the 
political conditions of his time. Never¬ 
theless, he rarely painted anything of a 
political character, even in allegory# The 
only surviving composition uf this sort 
is the famous "Surrender of Breda" tu 
the Marquis of Spinola (fig. 535), Anoth¬ 
er which has disappeared was the £i Ex- 
pulsion of the Moriseos" from Valencia. 

"An eye to see, and a hand to 
paint," was Leonardo's formula, and fr 
was evidently chat of Velasquez as wcIL 
He does not weary us with commenla¬ 
nes; the world itself was too interesting 
to him, During Ids last years he painted 
the famous study in lighting effects call¬ 
ed The Spinners (fig, 5 71) and the justly 
prized Venus and Cupid which strikes, 
as clear a note in the history of paint¬ 
ing as does Titian's Venus or that of 


FtK- aA>— Zurfrqi-ATK Sr. Casildn. 
(PrmiOn) M ArwiEri. 


| |lg. ; f *JTjm 

In his religious pictures Velasqutv 
shows that he was capable of lofty sen- 
sm -11 an. f 1 l p feeling. His 'Lrucihxiun, which he painted for lhe sacristy of 

IL ^ kr - ^cidq t produces an impression which will never be for- 

r,1 7' 1i . arfl ^ ^' c s[m P ,est : he dues not resort to a tormented body 
. r j- an _ d P nm His Christ appears natural and inert: there is little 
t l l ^ . , ^ cnn ^ " >r dealh - body is that of the Son of Man* and 

] , uri _„ '. ■' | ,r,e 15 a re f ,roactl *" mankind who made Him suffer, ([’late XLII.) 
Z Z TT *** hiS “■ lie ^ nted a Coroondo,, of the Virgin 

S. fmZr? >:en , Matianaand “■ ~™*ou. canvas ,f St. Paul and 
LTKSr M lhC ' ,Crmi,S ‘ Thc lalter P**™ reminds us of il.e Fonr- 
LwtU^rn TST Z thC Wa,t f,f u,e Cnmpo Santo ai Pisa. It is a .on, 
could still naint |V ? t,C A ^ es ' ln chese ^roque times VeSasqUM 

th " ****»««* « «■ St. Anthony who 

are ccravereinp V]'d ' ^ -* ul3 ca '^> w, »| c ln the foreground the two Mints 
(f^- 572). " f g * l W t>lir ’ al ofSL Paul, the lions digging his grave 


r^ * ™ hl * Up« his reitim from l-ucnter- 

2r T\ !f aCOmfKU,ic<1 ‘ he kin E- lw fell ill Of a fever and died lh,- 

stxth of August. to&i,aube ace nfsixtv „r P u^Kx. *u 

b JI ’“v ,Mie when the king was notified that 
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ihc post was vacant he wmtc upon 
the margin of the communication: 
1,1 1 am prostrated,” And, indeed, he 
had lost his best friend. What was 
Philip IV without Velasquez? His 
entire reign liad been dignified by 
this sincere and close friendship, 
til-starred as it was in every other 
respect, Velasquez died deeply in 
debt ;as a court official he had made 
irregular drafts upon the treasury, 
but his tangled financial affairs were 
straightened out. In this he was 
mure fortunate than Cervantes, with 
whom he shared his supremacy in 
the held o! art and letters. 

Other great painters, almost 
contemporary with S'elasquc^ and 
men i if strong personality Complete 
the story uf Spanish painting. 
Francisco Zurbaran was bum in 


Fl(f. Cano. Sarin* IneSr (Museum of Rrtftn .I 


Fucnte de Cantos and died in 1663* probably in Madrid. We may consider him 
another artist of the Sevillian school, for he was sent to that city to study in 
the studio of Herrera the Flder, where Velasquez had been before he went to 
work under Pacheco. While still a young man, he painted on the altar of the 
lathedraI the Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas, now in the Museum, Above 
the clouds is the Saint with the Fathers of the Church, and in a lower zone, the 
donors and a group of monks. In the background we see a view of the city. 

Like his countryman, Morales, Zurbomn shows a certain tendency toward 
monochrome. Both Ills subjects and his coloring are somewhat monotonous, but 
lie is very skilful in his lighting and perspective effects. He painted portraits of 
the founders of religious orders, the great figures of monastic Spain in his time. 
They are dressed in loose luminous habits am] sit before a desk reading some 
book of religious mysticism, like the one of Father Jose de la Madre de Dios. 
Or again we hnd them saying mass or performing a miracle, Carthusians or 
Larmehtes. and through a window or between curtains is a vie w of a monastery 
or city street, where some miraculous occurrence has taken place (fig, 573}, 

11 is draperies are unsurpassed; his St. Castida (fig, 574), which seems like 
an actual portrait, gives us an idea of his technique. In the Adoration of the 

Ma8 ' m the P abpe of Sar Telmo at Seville, we note that (he composition is 
not very different From Velasquez' treatment of the same theme. 

When he was thirty-five years old, Zurbaran was appointed painter to the 
Kmg, hut according to Palomino he did not go to Madrid until about 1650. 

then It was oni) because \ elssquez insisted upon his decorating i^e of 
the apartments of the palace of Ruen Reltro. Philip FV visited him there white 
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Hr ■ 5MN, Murillo. The Good Shepherd, {Prado j 


dent and lover of art is taken up 
with El Greco and Velasquez. Never¬ 
theless, in spite of his somewhat a ca¬ 
de nm 1 style and ob&ture coloring) 
Murillo was a great artist. He was in¬ 
spire >1 by love and faith and endowed 
with a remarkable reeling for what 
is real in life. Although lie is best 
known for his pictures of the Immac¬ 
ulate Conception! of which lie paint¬ 
ed more than twenty* liis portraits, 
are excellent arid nothing could he 
more charming than his pictures of 
children selling or eating fruit. These 
last have made the whole world fa¬ 
miliar w ith the street gamins of An¬ 
dalusia, Three styles arc also distin¬ 
guished In Murillo. The lirsl was his 
/rfa or |l cold style" which he employ¬ 
ed until 1052, his edit'd# or “warm 
■style between 1O52 and ib5b h and his rapt?nu& or 1-1 vapour style” which lasted 
mild his death. In the last his dear outlines are lost in a mist of light and shadow. 
At the capital, in the meantime, \ clasque^ was succeeded by three painters 
°i seo>n ^ ran ^ Ihese were Maxo f Larrefto and Lochr> + Ma/o copied and re- 

subjects of Velasquez with 
personality' of his own that 
dimes difficult to distinguish 
pictures of the pupil from those 
of the master. While the latter was 
still living, he worked with Mazo 
who was unusually skilful in making 
copies. Palomino tells us that he saw 
copies of Italian pictures by Mazo 
which were taken for the originals 
when they were brought to Italy, We 
can readily sec that such a man would 
have little to do with the develop¬ 
ment of an artistic school. 

The second painter of this gen- 
eratiou T juan Carreho de Miranda, 
was a man of noble family, although 
he was prouder of his art than of 
Ills rank, ll l J ainttng T ' ! he would say, 
"needs lo receive honor from no 
one, while tt lias the power to confer 
honor upon the entire world," Carre- 


Fig, 3SI. — Murillo, The Emnmetilmc C&nce&tkm. 
(frutfa.t Mauhiu, 
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Fig. 532. - MmHlEu. The Infant Clari&t 
and the Baptist. (Prad&.j Mjlmud. 


no painted many portraits of court 
personages; bis principal work whs 
the Fresco on the vault of the church 
uf San Antonio de I os Portugeses 
at Madrid which is still preserved. 

Although the coloring is excessive¬ 
ly delicate, it is most hnniuirnuus* 

Hut t.am-j'hj was a d eta dent painter 
as was the third member of this 
group, Claudio Coello, who painted 
a number of royal portraits and the 
large picture of the .Sagrada Forma, 
in the sacristy of the FscoriaL 

None of these artists was ca¬ 
pable of satisfying Charles II, a de¬ 
generate in everything except Ills 

artistsc taste (tig, 583). Tins monarch began to bring in Italian painters which 
completed the discomfiture of the poor Spanish artists, already overshadowed 
by such personalities as Velasquez, Zurbamn and Murillo. The king commis¬ 
sioned Luca Giordano to continue the decoration of tlie Escorial; Giordan o /j 
P mh> the >’ him in Italy. Fhibp V called in Mcngs and a number of French 
artists as w ell. For more than a century it may be said that there was no Spanish 
painting; the only exception was 
Ehe Catalan Antonio Yiladomat. His 
drawing is excellent, and I us com¬ 
positions are well balanced in an 
academic way* but his earthy colors 
ar ** mo noton qus and oppressive. 

Although he was employed by Phil¬ 
ip V, he was not a court painter. 

His principal works are still in Cat¬ 
alonia, as he worked almost on* 
tlrely for the churches and monas¬ 
teries of Barcelona. In the Prado 
Museum there is not a single pic¬ 
ture by this artist, although he was 
almost the only Spanish painter 
during the first half of the Eight¬ 
eenth Century (fig. 5EG). 

The miracle of Spanish art was 
its rude awakening by Goya who 
wielded a brutal lash among the 
many Imitators of Mcngs and the 
other pseudo-classical pedants. This 

| iu inter was born in [TjG at Fuen- 
detodus, the sun .4 a country gent Ic- <Prado . } ,u™ a . 
















was 


PfM- -Murillo* Iffi maculate Cuflcefrtiun, 
(Catht'drai of Sevtffa} 


rdet^ds and defenders 
Goya during his somewhat 
stormy career. This was par- 
ticularly true of Father Sal¬ 
cedo, who more than once 
helped the painter out of a 
difficult situation. 

Goya's first master 
a certain Lujan who had 
opened a sort of academy 
in, Saragossa of which the 
Count uf Fnentes was a 
patron, Lujan knew his 
Lunjpe h and a It hi ujgh lie was not a genius* his artistic culture was of the best* 
Rut the discipline of this strict teacher could not restrain the tendencies of so 
will] and turbulent a youth as Goya, We have countless stories of his niischie- 
vons pranks at this time; he probably was obliged to flee from Saragossa to 
escape prosecution by the Inquisition for Ill’s sneers. He took refuge in Madrid, 
where lie was befriended by his compatriot. Haven, and earned his living by 
working on the decorations of the Royal Palace. Hut new scandals, some love 
alfair this time, compelled him to leave Madrid wounded by the dagger of a 
jealous lover and declared a rebel by the judicial authorities. 

1 le returned lo Saragossa, sold his house and with the money started for 
Rome. Here with his Spanish friends he lived a riotous life, aliernatrrig sludy 
with dissipation, for he won a prize in the Academy of Parma, Nevertheless, lie 
was arrested and condemned to death for attempting to abduct a nun. The 
Spanish Ambassador succeeded in having his sentence commuted to exile, and 
he returned again Saragossa, Here, possibly by the aid of his faithful friend, 
the [.riot of Aula Dei, he w as employed on the decoration of the Pilar and mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Hayeu. But Goya and Uayeu were not Ihe men to understand 
■ me another or get along together, and quarrels ensued. Gova sought permission 
of the chapter to [mint in his ow n way, while Bayeu attempted to direct the 
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man who seems la have also 
had a home in Saragossa 
on the Calle de la Morelia 
Ccrrada, Here Goya pruba- 
bly passed his youth, lie 
soon showed a talent for 
painting and became the 
prat£g£ of both Father Sal- 
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decoration of the church in accordance 
wilh his nwn preconceived plan. 

The dispute never ceased and the 
canons finally intervened. Father Salcedo 
employed Goya to paint the church of 
Ids own monastery p hut after a time the 
painter moved to Madrid and a new life 
began. Goya was simply a member of 
the Academy of San Fernando and a 
painter of note* but not the court artist he 
afterward became. At the death of gi H.td 
King Charles 11 I T whu kept his courtiers 
within the hounds of decency and to 
whom Goya would hardly have been ac¬ 
ceptable, Charles IV came to the throne. 
Me one could be of a temperament less 
suitable fora monarch, but the change 
was entirety in Goya s favor The Uueen. 
of Neapolitan origin, did not even ob- 
s^rve the outward forms of respecta¬ 
bility; the King, whose character is still 



l-'ip, :A\ V t audio Coello. C ha ties \ | L 
(Prado.) I linn. 

s mystery, alluued free rein t<> the 
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(Juccn, her ladies, Goya and I hr en¬ 
tire court. Goya painted and made 
love to the ladies of the courts and 
they all, even the Queen k seem to 
have welcomed his advances. But 
his principal love-affair was with 
the Duchess of Alba* one of the 
most famous scandals (if the period. 
This lady was the holder of thf. 
title and, like all the rich heiresses* 
had been brought up in considerable 
independence. Her husband died 
young, and she was in a position to 
du as she pleased. Goya painted 
her portrait many times* in street 
costume, in court dress (fag- 59.1), 
indolently reclining upon a colich 
and in ihe same posture unclothed 
(figs. and 598). 

The scandal finally resulted in 
the exile of the duchess, but Goya, 
nothing dismayed, accompanied her 


Fig. 3*47- — n&j?*. General Urrutia. 
{Prado, t M ahkcck 


to her estates in Sanliicar de Barra- 
ineda. On the journey the carriage 
stuck In the mud,and Goya's gallant 
assistance to ihc lady resulted in a 
cold which left him deaf for life. 
The escapade with the Duchess - if 
Alba lasted two years, and the 
Queen was finally obliged to com¬ 
mute the exile of the lady to bring 
Goya back to Madrid. 

After tliis, it appears, the idyl 
came to an end, In the series of 
etchings known as Los Caprichos 
he frequently caricatured the duch¬ 
ess, vision of deceit and incon¬ 
stancy. 1 ' By this time our painter 
was no lunger a youth p hut he did 
not relax his efforts; indeed, for 
1 1 mg years he turned out 3 prodi¬ 
gious quantity of work. During this 


FiK- 3 d. - Gaya, Purtnrit of Don Scbs^fin 
M i flirt H, (Metropolitan MawtimJ New Yoik. 







Fig. 59 L —Qoyi. The Diic>ices ol Albfi, 
N> u Vohk. 


FEr, 58fr Goya. Pnithtil vi Feral. 
{National Glittery,) Loyucra. 


Fig ft®, — The actress, La Tirana, 
f \cademg afSarj termimfu-} 


FJn, iy. Ctiijm- Portrall nl Baitu. 
(Pratto.) Mauh \ u. 
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period hU portrait* of men were the more powerful; his religious pictures, like 
those nf the ehureh nf San Antonio dc ia Florida, and his Christ, were successful 
enough, but his lame does not rest upon the latter. 

final]} came the Napoleonic Wars, the French invasion of Spain, the 
massacre nf the Second of May and the crowning of Joseph Bonaparte king 
t»f Spain, tiny a fell all these cients deeply; his emotions are Immortalized in 



ml* *41* 


Fig.. . — Goj*. Lit Mali destiudii., fPrado./ Mmhih, 
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F»(k 305. — (toya. Dos de Mayo 1 Second ol May). fPrado.) MAMdu. 


()is pictures in the i'nitki and Iiis collection of etchings known as “The Dis¬ 
asters of War"' (fig- 595). 

Upon the return of Ferdinand YU Goya still retained his post as court 
painter, but lie was now an old man. He lived outside Madrid near the church 
of San Antonio dc la Florida in a house decorated with fanciful paintings by him¬ 
self. It was called by the people La Huerta del Sordo (tig. tyCJ. His rather dif¬ 
ficult disposition was hardly compatible with his position under a tyrant like 


Fig. 3B6. —Goya* Decoration of his home. (Prado.) Maorcd. 
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FiR.3fl.-Guya, The tnlEDiE [Jim Citl» Maria. Fig. 506, Dona Isabel Fared* 

tprminj Mahhilp (National Gallery. I Lgvdon. 


Ferdinand VI I, ami he lina!ly ubtained permission to retire to Bordeaux fi nr 
his health. Men- he joined Mmmtfti. Si (vela and a number nf uthers in exile 
and died in Aprils 1H28, 


Sumnify. - Alphcnwi Beirugnflte is considered tobr Ehc first SNhi*ll pjfciin-er nf tin? RenaJa- 
FfltiCf- He lived In the rtfip^n lit Ferdlttlttd and Isabella and is known especially forth* dkar-pieoe 
froiti A v LEa now in the Prado Museum, Charles V did EitlEe It* CdCMirtRe pulii'ind In Miam and 
employed foreign nrtistH-. Philip II cn I led in Antonio Mora who was line toucher M Punqfa and 
Synches Coelln. El draco rind Morales Also worked tor Philip 31. El Greco Weis El ftlLlfve of Crete 
who worked in Venice and Rome before coming to Toledo where most of has work wa* doflt Fl 
Greco was followed by u pupil mimed Tristan pud Jib son w r hc imitated the muster's styEe.In the 
meantime an artistic school was growing up In Seville of which MnntaBcs and Pacheco were the 
most E'tu in i uent figure*. Velasquez was trained underthe^e men and went to Madrid at an early 
use where be wna appointed court painter and RenflenafllMtther at the palace by Philip IV. Married 
|n Pacheco's daughter Velasquez continued to paint at Madrid^ his work being interrupted only 
when he accompanied the King to cither parts of Spain mid on the occasions of two journeys to 
Italy. Velasquez work iR. that of a great pa ini er; in hi* pltlHfes he Iflimort aff»q hbtlme ana tht 1 
world about him without attempting to idealize or embellish it. He was Influenced somewhat by 
Ribera who had moved to Naples and whose picture* were popular lit Spain. Velasquez made 
Ribera's acquaintance when he was in Naples. Zurbaran and Murillo were tile COtltemboffries of 
Velasquez. The former was noted for his good drawing, and b* r dtconrluG the Ugh I effect* la Ife 
pictures j re rp.m.afkjihle. Murllki, like Velasquez* was a Sevillan: lie painted the Virgin und Child, 
the Immaculate Conception and pictures of angels which are noted for the Lender manner in which 
he hiterprels these 9fub|ec|.s. After the Ijmenf Velasquez we find only second rate artists such as 
Mu4o, Cqrreho and Claudio Coelki. Only Viludnmat appeared in Catalonia as a prophecy nf the 
a at on ud trig shock which tloyu was to give to the art of Spain, with IlIh impetuous and independent 
Renluss, 

fllbllogTHpby. M. R. Cosflio: £} Gweft. Madrid, IfflH.—M. Uibiij-o; ffomeniy o.i Tb&ffvif-opan- 
h m, Barcelona. ITO, — A. F, Cu-vAhirt: El Gwo. Lundott, 1W r -A. L. Mavu: £t Greco. Mllncheii, 
IFHlr H 1 . Karat a i Die Kunst det Gfva.tr 3rd ed. r Mnachen. 1 kJO- — M- : Gr^co va ie secret dv 

Totedo. Pans, 1912, —M, L/thillo: de fBbertl, Barcelona, - CfcSCAii* v FranCtACO 

dr jToffroFdfl, iHsldFid, 3Hli - H KrmiM; de 2nrbafdti. Milne lien, IF-lfk— A, he ESfruktf 

and A. Mo^rx: The school of Madrid. London, 1900. K. Iran: Diego I 'etaeque* and Jahrhan' 
derf, f?racE cd.., IBli A. nr Bi- «lttc ; I'efamues, Paris. I If®. — P. La fond : Veiaitjuef. Paris l!X®- — 
Aww Jean : lelaetjuez. Paris, 1913. A,C. Bauihvl leiazqties, New York, IDftf. — A. F. Cm-V 1*T 
li nd Cr o. Haetcev: Velastjue?, London, L9G8. - M. B. CuntLSJ Vttmquex ond Mdrli!& t New Ywk, 
I883r —L. Ai.MVtflo: Murillo, Barcelona. 1806 — F. Lh oim : Murllfo et .w.? tHCceS, Paris. 1 309 . Com- 
ne l»* lA VjSaza : Goya, su tfempo. sti eidu r sits Dt>fu* r Mndrld, ]IW. Cn, VraivarE: Gnya. Paris, 
IBSf. — V. rOfk' LOQA l Erttftrisca Gnya m Berlin, |ttl3, - A, L. M^vr f r Gesrhicdte tier spot due hen Ma- 
herei, 2nd cd., MU richer 1022. 
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CHAPTER XVII] 


niE uarouue bfnaissance in bkgland, Holland, 

SCANDINAVIA, GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 
i.LfTiiir painting, fbans itals, ke m n k a n iw, van dyck and ulukns. 

he Renaissance was late in coming to England, and even then people were 
X slow' to accept it. In the Seventeenth Century public buildings were still 
being constructed ins pure Gothic style, and in private residences Gothic forms 
are employed to this very day* Indeed, some Gothic details have continued in 
use uninterruptedly from, the Middle Ages down to the present time. Rut nur 
purpose here is not to trace the survival of old forms, but the introduction of 
new ones into England* During the reign of Henry VIII, this monarch, who 
desired to eclipse all the others in Europe, heardiy welcomed the foreign artists 
who came to England, and we begin tu line! Italian and tie mum sculptors and 
wood-carvers. Ihesc new luliuenccs had a softening and humanizing effect upon 
the English Gothic. We note at the same lime the influences or the Renaissance 
in the Low C ountries. The Royal Exchange at London was the work of an archi¬ 
tect from Antwerp by the name of Pas. or Pascben, but it has since been de¬ 
stroyed by a fire, I rtor to the time of Henry VIII civil architecture possessed 
more or less the character of a stronghold; but after the Wars of the Roses the 
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Fjh. 60 & Ctu-iftiopher Wren- St Peul’s Cathedral. Losmw. 


residences of the rmhihlity were constructed in a mure practical and artistic 
fashion. Most of these lutd a large gallery which tame to take the place of the 
modem living room and occupied one entire side of the court. 

Toward the end of the Sixteenth Century appeared the first great English 
architect* the famous Inigo Jones, whose life and works have been studied with 
the respect due to the founder of a new style* Jones was bom in i ^73 and did 
not die until 1651, lie wis apprenticed to a joiner, but enlisting the aid of the 
Lari of Arundel he studied and wnrktd in Italy ^ where he achieved such a rep¬ 
utation that he was called to Denmark. He followed chiefly the style of Palladio, 
whose treatise he Is said to have always carried with him. He returned to England 
and obtained an official position, and in 1G12 made a second journey to Italy, 
where he remained fur some time, Returning to England he was appointed sur¬ 
veyor-general of public works by James I. His fame as a connoisseur of art, par- 
tieularly undent architecture, was now r generally recognized by the King and the 
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court. In iOiB a fire destroyed the Banqueting Hall 
ni White ha! I p and Jones was commissioned tu rebuild 
this palace on a very ambitious scale. If the entire 
plan hail been executed, it would have been the lar¬ 
gest royal palace in Europe. As a matter of fact* only 
the present Banqueting Hal! in Whitehall was com¬ 
pleted, Inigo Jrmcs did not construct many buildings; 
we know but few of his authentic works. Rut these 
are all in (be Renaissance style. There was no longer 
any hesitation, and although Inigo Jones did not, 
perhaps, produce any great inspired work, his suc¬ 
cessors followed the path masked out by this apos¬ 
tle of (lie Italian Renaissance- Both English and Arner- 
Scan architccts ha ve re mai ue d fa i t h ftj 3 h> I r a | lad i 1 * 
down to am own times (fig, 599). 

Jones was succeeded 
by his pupil an <3 assistant, 
John Webb, who was an 
II 1 enthusiastic follower of Ids 

master. This man forms the 
connecting link between 
J rj nes and Sir Christopher 
Wren, the builder of He, 
■fjT Pauls cathedral and by far 

Jg K the greatest English archi¬ 

tect: oT the Italian school, 
ffjff’rf Wren was born in ifija, Bis 

father was a clergyman and 
1 £ * ie rei::e * vc ^ a classical edu- 

• cation at Oxford. His fa- 

vorite studies were uiathe- 

aMRufK: ■ 

I r matica and astronomy; inde 


Fljf. flOl. ■ Christopher Wren 
Tower Ot St. bride's, 
bONDOM* 


Fig-002. - Christopher Wren. 
Tower Ol St, Mary-te-Jlflw 
Luxcc*, 
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situ nt tin . -III l.ir>Lhic structure which lud been gutted by tbe lire. This last 
edifice was begun in (675, Here, as in St. Peter’s at Rnme, the principal feature 
is a great d ume uver the crossing supported by the nave, aisles and transepts 
w hich are in the form of a Latin cross. St Paul’s is tint ns great as the Roman 
basilica, nor hns it the historical importance, but it possesses a greater 
tiniit id sty It*. It w,is planned by \V ren in ail its details which wore afterward 



Pia, ftJt.— Delft Quit, HoTTtuik.'L*- 


carried out by his son who succeeded 
him in the Erection of the work. Ii 
is a rather coJd monument; the gray 
Pori land stone of which it is built 
£ives it a verj English appearance, 
The windows, balustrades and its di¬ 
vision in 10 two orders make of it a 
graceful jj n J harmonious whole* al¬ 
though Wren, the famous mathema¬ 
tician, was more noted as it practical 
builder than as artistic designer. The 
silhouette of (he dome recalls some 
nf the French churches, especially 
the Pantheon of which it is an am¬ 
plification. Wren was never in Italy, 
and his architect Ural career grew out 
of his six months stay in France 
when he was a young man. There is 
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an external dome, in¬ 
dependent of the inner 
nne T resting upon a cy- 
tinclriCi.il drum which is 
surrounded by a gal¬ 
lery of columns. On the 
facade are two towers 
characteristic ofWren s 
style which Hank a por¬ 
tico of two stories sur¬ 
mounted by a pediment 
(fig. boa). 

The English Parlta- 
ment ordered Wren 



Fig, U0G-—Ca&tlp ut Elsinore. DvmAAm. 







to make plans for the 

rebuilding ofsome fifty churches which were destroyed by the great fire. Here 
we find invariably the correctness of design characteristic of this master who 
is still great]v admired b\ the English people. In nearly ah there are towers of 
several stories which grow smaller as they rise ami are topped by the graceful 
spires so typical of the 
sky-line of the old city 
(figs. On i and Goa)* 

Wren s activity was 
a making. While he was 
building St. Paul s and 
a number u f o t I s er strue- 
Uires in Loudon, he 
also supervised the 
Hospital at Greenwich, 
t he library of Trinity 
College at Cambridge^ 
and furnished sketches 
stalled plans for 

oti ju+nVg- 

After Wren s death 
his pupils, Gibbs, Kent 
and Campbell* followed 
the lines laid out by him 
in their construction of 
the many line English 
manors with their spa¬ 
cious parks. This con¬ 
tinued until the neo¬ 
classical revival was in¬ 
troduced into England 

by the Adams brothers F&B8- flOll flnd - Frertpriksborgr PalAC?-D enmark 
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*4 whom we shall speak opportunely in another 

chapter. 

In tlit Low Countries the Renaissance, which 
had arrived early in the Sixteenth Century, par¬ 
ticipated with enthusiasm in the baroque innova¬ 
tions, Typical examples of this are seen in the 
Hylisc dn Bgguinage in Broods, the Jesuit Church 
at Antwerp and that of Sr. Herre in Ghent. 

J n Holland the traditional classical forms 
persisted. The famous Mauritshuis in the Hague 
s h ows lew sy m p Li mis o \ the ha roq u e (fig, f'soj, J r 
Certain details of the sculpture and the pediment 
show clearly that it was erected during the first 
hall of the Seventeenth Century. 

In Denmark we find native architects and a 
numfjer of foreigners as well spreading the new 
Renaissance forms. Sometimes Italian models are 
suggested, as in the so-called “marble church" whose cupola is in imitation 
of St |lcters nt klime Again, we are reminded of the German Renaissance, 
“ “ llK caiileat E)sinorc t<’K- <*> 5 ) and the former royal summer palace of 
redenksburg. ! he latter is the most important example of baroque architecture 
m IJer|tnark ‘ II ftas cununeneetl in the lime of Charles Vt and can only be said 


Fiff- GW.- Plan otl he Kaf!jkirche. 
VfflXM. 
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mi>re plea« 
s Space to 
and l>* the 


in Spam, it went to even greater extremes in these countries than in Italy. 

in Austria and Bavaria this was not merely a servile imitation uf the Italian 
baroque. As in Spain, it was the official style of the Jesuit Order which was verv 
strong in these countries, and nowhere can it be studied in its 
phases to better advantage. It is a pity that we rannut give more 
innumerable Jesuit and Premonstmtenslan churches of this regumanu 
monasteries and collegiate churches of Hungary which were rebuilt with their 
abbots palaces and hospices and covered with cornucopias, cherubs and rocaiilcs. 
An excellent example is the Karlskirche at Vienna which was built about tract 


to have been com¬ 
pleted a few years agi ■ 
(figs. 606 and 6071, 
An Academy of Fine 
Arts, in invitation of 
live French instir uni- m. 
was fou ntied i n {"open - 
h&gen in 1755 , 

In Centra! Europe, 
particularly in Austria 
and Bavaria which re¬ 
mained faithful to the 

r WC 

find an enthusiastic 
reception given to 
the 


F*K- (Sim, - Uncierliafi UffKk Bu.wtA, 


Hg SIL Hoyal palace ai-Putsdum. Pbussia. 
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in the Austrian baroque style. Here 
is an interesting combination of clas- 
gical forms, a singular pastilio of 
cupulas, towers and uummernoratrie 
columns (like Trajan's Column at 
Rome), a monument 10 the magnifi¬ 
cent and stately ceremonies of those 
days (figs, 60S and Gog). Independent 
princes and absolute monarchy stilt 
held sway who built large palaces to 
suit themselves with little heed to 


the expense, Thei 
at Vienna, the 
Baden at Curlsruhe, 
of Saxony 


Belvedere 

kings 
the royal 
at 
of 


FI*, ( 113 . Churt h of St, A rtdt -ew the Apottk. 

hk'V. RdW. 


most picturesque districts of Ger¬ 
many Austria and Hungary (Jig; 610 
and Plate XJJH). 

In Russia we see repeated the 
same phenomena which occurred in 
the hrst days lUThe Renaissance. Foreign artists came into the country* especially 
Italians and Frenchmen, but the semi-Asiatic Russian population soon innocu- 
la ted them with the tastes of the country. The Kremlin, which is thoroughly 
(Oriental in character, was the work of Italian architects, and now the Europeans 
called in by Peter the Great produced a hybrid an ( hat was half Russian and 
half Italian. An Italian by the name of Carlo Rastrelli built the Smolny Institute 
at Pctrograd which is a 
characteristic example 
uf this confusion with 
its bulb-like cupolas 
and classical (liw^f* 

The same is true 
church 1 a' St* Andrew 
the Apostle at Kiev 
(fig, 03 2) and many oth¬ 
ers in Russia which 
date from the same pe¬ 
riod* The palaces of the 
Czars could not but 
reflect the baroque and 
Oriental na t urcs or their 
Imperial ow nr rs; nev¬ 
ertheless, the architect Flit. Gia. — Gardens Ol the palace at PeterhitL Ri'egea. 
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Plate XL l f 



Unknown Flemish Muster. The Cavalier drawee [ n TEI j, 
fPinakoineir of Munich.) 
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rd'Peterhafwasa Frenchman by the name 
r i Lehkrnd, and RastjHli'y son built the 
enormous palace ot Tsarskoye Seto, 

Dm iny; the same period national 
schools of paint iny and sculpture grew 
up in every country nf Europe, and in 
many of them we find a great artist who 
lias returned home from Italy or France 
saturated with the new spirit which he 
I mi l absorbed in these emm tries. But it 
seems preferable to outline in broad 
strokes the outstanding artistic rauve¬ 
in cd Is ra t her t han cn n fuse the readsr 
with a multitude of local occurrences. 
We shall, therefore, coniine ourselves 
to the Dutch and Flemish schools of 
painting, the only ones which produced 
artists outstanding genius, men like 
Rembrandt and Rubens, These schools, 
of course s have their antecedents; Unin- 
dn Mntsys derived his an fr-im Jan van 



Fig. 6J5, - Aljftiys. Portrait, 

{ WtfrvptoHfQn MtA&enm.) Nrw Yuiih r 



Fijf, Blt-Mfltljs, Portrait. 
Wfftxi Gallery.) Fuwcsce. 


Fyck and passed it on In turn to 
Frans Hals and Rembrandt. 

The truth is that at the begin¬ 
ning of the Sixteenth Century the 
old art centres, such ns Ghent, 
Brussels and Bruges, had lost their 
1t 1 rme i imp orta 11 u t -, Mat s y s, a It h o 11 gh 
he- was a native of Louvain, worked 
chiefly In Antwerp. When Diner 
came to this city, he hastened to 
pny his respects to Matsys. As a 
matter of fact Malays was the con¬ 
necting link between two great pe¬ 
riods of painting. He was still ca¬ 
pable nf the strong religious feeling 
ol lhe great Flemish masters, Van 
kyck and Van dcr Weyden, and 
yet the breath of humanism had 
touched him. He could view beauty 
with the freedom of a modern. In 
his religious pictures Malays still 
represented the great mediaeval ai t 
>d Flanders, but In bis portraits be 
was a Renaissance arrist (figs, 614 
and 615)4 The flemish painters who 
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followed him were in financed more and 
more by the Italians; many of these 
men had been In Italy and had returned 
filled with enthusiasm for Michelan¬ 
gelo* the Carac cl and Qrava^^io- 
(Plate XLXY.) There is no need to 
dwell upon their imitations of the pic¬ 
tures they admired, but among these 
painters several important personalities 
stand nut. The first was Antonio Marti* a 
roving- portrait-painter who spent much 
of his life in Spain and England i fig¬ 
ure Sid), though he had been born in 
Holland. Pmirbus was another Dutch 
artist who achieved a career at the 
court of the Valois in France* Finally 
we come to Frans Hals* the greatest 
master of the Haarlem school. This city 
was a new centre nf palming further 
to the north, In Holland, Hals is fa¬ 
mous for his portraits, where we find 


a feeling of optimism revealed in every 
detail. (Hale XLY.) The picture of the so-called laughing Cavalier in the Collec¬ 
tion of Wallace is the most widely reproduced and universally esteemed of these 
(fig. 617). But w r e have only to visit the galleries of Amsterdam and the Hague to 



Fiff. B17, - Frans Hals. Laughtaff Cavalier. 

fWatfam CodrctloftJ Lomhi«- 


see 1 he powerful genius of this artist, 
lu his groups of military organizations 
and guild members we find the same 
themes which Rembrandt was later to 
devfdope to a still higher degree. 

In the field of painting Rembrandt 
was the greatest genius of the Low- 
Countries. He was a modem in every 
respect, and at the same time nu man tic 
and sincere, a veritable Rousseau of 
painting. His pictures are so numerous 
and Iris feeling for life so profound that 
it is impossible to cover the biography 
of this extraordinary artist in a few 
brief paragraphs (figs* fiifl and Gig). 

Rembrandt was born in Leyden 
in 1607, the son of a well-to-do miller 
who lived on the bank of the Rhine. 
His name, Rembrandl van Rijn, may he 
connected with that Fact, His first work 
■was done in Leyden, though he had 
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F ' RSl m Hnd m *- HembrauH, Portraits of ftffflM Qtitlergj Florence, 


stuflsed with lAStman of Amsterdam, but he was only twenty-five when he went 
*r k to the larger city, which was a wealthy commercial centre or international 
importance. Here Rembrandt paint- 


ciJ portraits and oilier pictures for 
(he rich merchants and other burgh¬ 
ers (figs, 650 , G 21 and 625 ), lie be¬ 
came almost at naee the first paimer 
of Amsterdam and at (he age of 
twenty-eight he married Saskia van 
Uylenborch* a girl of some means. 

she died she was the centre 
'*f his life* The painter has left us 
many portraits of her; she was a 
fai r-haired wt 1 man o f u 111 isun I beauty 
with her radiant smile and fresh 
youth, Rembrandt never wearied of 
painting or drawing her. ft seems 
as though he had only to put 
pencil tn paper to produce thepio- 
lite of the woman he loved. Happy 
and wet! paid for his work, he 
Joved to dress his wife in handsome 
fabrics and a large hal; in one well 
known picture we see Saskia in a 
beautiful gown and with jewels in 
her hair, while the painter offers her 

Htstunr Of 4 rt l — v. m. - 2 ft, 


'<1 


3 1 u. EMU Rembranrfl. Portrait of si tm biti. 
t Museum of T7ie Hague. . 
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Fig. -&21. - Rembrandt. h burgnitsestcir. 
r Sfttiaruii Gallvry. J Losiion. 

rare5 of life, and lit 1 never wearied of his 
dally brought him in Large sums of 
money which he spent in acquiring 
art treasures. He filled his home 
with masterpieces of Flemish and 
Italian paintings casts of the Laudo- 
on, busts of Roman emperors and 
curiosities for which he paid exor¬ 
bitant prices. Me also possessed 
tapestries, rare fabrics, collections 
of arms and musical instruments 
and many engravings, but he had 
few books; the Bible, naturally, and 
Dorer's ireutisc on the proportions 
of the human body. 

This inventory of Rembrandt s 
treasures has its sad associations, 
for misfortunes obliged him to sell 
them all for the benefit nf his cred¬ 
itors at last. Mis fortune and part 
of Saskia's had been speul in his 
mania for collecting. Deprived or 
his house and the pictures and en¬ 
gravings which he priced so highly, 


a pearl necklace, perhaps a gift lor 
the occasion. The mosl famous of 
these is the one in the Dresden 
Gallery in which Rembrandt, gaily 
dressed, holds his wife un his knee. 
One hand is on her waist, while with 
the olher i^e raises a glass of Rhine 
wine, ns tbotsgh drinking to their 
happiness. (Plate XL\ L: Hut after 
little more than seven years Saskia 
died leaving him a son, 11tus r for 
whose care he engaged Hendrickjo, 
a woman of humble origin, who 
finally took the place of the lovely 
Saskia at the hearth if not in the 
heart of the painter- His nude pic¬ 
ture of Bathshcbu (fig. 624) appears 
to be really a portrait of this Hen¬ 
drick jc who had shortly before giv¬ 
en him a daughter, 

Rembrandt's art was ever his 
confutation and his refuge from the 
j m i n t ing a n d etching. H1H a 11er es| * 1 - 



F i k ■ • ■ Rcmbrjindr. A burgemgaten 
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he was obliged to live in a 
cheap rural inn, where he 
continued Ills painting and 
etching. He even outlived 
Hendrick^e and his son. 

But down to ltie time of 
his death in i.6Gg Rem¬ 
brandt was always the 
great artist as in the days 
of his happy and prosper¬ 
ous youth (fig. 625). 

His life story seems 
rather ordinary and mo¬ 
notonous h for Rembrandt 
never moved except for 
the change from Leyden to 
Amsterdam, imd it would 
have little interest for us, 
iF it were not Tor the pic¬ 
tures and etchings of this 
artist. From his Dutch 
window the man contem¬ 
plated the world with a FfcE 33 . - Rembrandt Christ sin*! the AdriirtfiB. 

penctrating gaze which sti 11 fMattoimi Uniter#.} U*™*. 

compels our admiration. 

Centuries have passed* and neiv schools of painting have come and guuc in 
which the study of light and atmosphere has been the chief objecL But Rem* 
brand t is still the in com parable master, Where Velasquez attacked this problem 
wirh color* Rembrandt accomplished his aim by the u^e uflight and shade* 
Unlike Velasquez, however, Rembrandt did not care Tor natural light, but 
he created an atmosphere offiis own, as did El Greco. The air seems filled with 
luminous atoms ; it receives a certain density, if we can call it that, from the light 
itself. Even in the shadows we sec the gleam of the light brown particles of pig¬ 
ment* Rembrandt’s compositions can remain in the shadow* Where the rays of 
tight penetrate., everything is bathed in gold; the color floats in the air as though 
magic. Besides his individual portraits, he painted groups for the various cor¬ 
porations of the city. The first and most famous of the latter was executed in 
his youth, it is the so-called Lesson in Anatomy. Here, at the order of the sur¬ 
geon s organization, he represented Tnlp, the anatomist, dissecting a human 
body before seven of his Amsterdam associates- The picture remained in the HaU 
i0 the -Surgeons until iSi 8 + when William I of Holland purchased it for 32,000 
florins* and it became the property of the Museum of the Hague, 

Much Eater Rembrandt painted the picture so long known as The Xight 
Watch, hut it is now called The Sortie of the Banning Cock Company. Here is 
a company ofarquebusie/s coming out off heir guild-house. The group is lacking 
in material unity; the figures are arranged in anything but an orderly fashion* 
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C2I -RtmhrBhdt, Balhstieba, (LouvreJ Pmm, 
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And yet there is the greatest unity of artistic feeling, and every one of the per¬ 
sonages is marvelously portrayed (fig. fot>). Later still, in his old age, Rembrandt 
painted another masterpiece, a portrait group of the Syndics of the Cloth Hail 
of Amsterdam (fig. 037). We sec them tussembled in (heir office: centuries have 
passed and mankind may change, but these men with their sober garments and 
hats remain an undying memorial of life in Rembrandt's time. 

Space does not permit our describing each of the great works of Rembrandt. 
We have cited only a few of the best known, such as the portraits of the painter 
and Saskia.the Lesson in Anatomy, the Right Watch and the Syndics of the Cloth 
Hail. But he also displays his incomparable knowledge of the hitman form in the 
religious pictures he painted for the different corporations and princes. He 
worked incessantly, fur every picture he made endless preliminary sketches and 
etchings. Even in his etchings, of which he made a very large number, he would 
often make a preliminary copy and then alter the plate ur make another one. 
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Plate XLVI 



Rembrandt find his wife, (Dresden GattefyJ 
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Fig. - RcmbrandL Dsnae, {f-farmifogej Petbcigjuld. 

He was ncit p like Difrer and Leonardo, a methodical and conscientious stu¬ 
dent. He did not bother his head with the theoretical laws of beauty, nor did 
he write treatises and histories of art. He simply painted, drew and etched, en¬ 
veloped in the light of his visions, in that atmosphere filled with golden atoms. 
He left no successor to go on with his work, for no one could inherit his vision. 

Before we begin to study the personality of Rubens, the greatest painter of 
the baroque period, it might be well to dwell for a moment on that of Van Dyck. 
The latter began as a pupil of Rubens* although he never went to the same 
extremes. Van Dyck was born at Antwerp in 1599, the son of a welUn-dq mer¬ 
chant. An agent of the Earl of Arundel writes that he lived with Rubens and 
that his work was beginning to be esteemed as highly as that of his master. This 
narrative goes on to say that at the time it was written he was only twenty years 
old and the sort of a rich family, which made tt difficult for him to leave Antwerp, 
especially in view of the fortune which Rubens was earning with his brush. Nev¬ 
ertheless, in 1620 Van Dyck made big first journey to England, engaged by the 
Crow n to work for a salary of one hundred pounds a year. This first stay in Eng¬ 
land was not a long one. The painter returned to Antwerp, but only to take 
I care pf Rubens and depart for Italy, where he was to remain fur some time- 
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Conscious of the value of his work, he presented his master with three of hi-S 
pictures In return* Rubens gave Van Dyck an Andalusian horse which he priced 
highly on which to make the journey* He stayed in Italy fur two years and dur¬ 
ing that time painted a large number of portraits and other pictures. At Rome 
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Fli, 628,- Van Dyck. The painter and his friend Endymkm Porter. 
fFftitloJ M^cwtin. 


he wm noted for liLs 
elegant bearing and 
distinguished man¬ 
ners which were in 
marked conti as t 
with those of the 
other foreign paint¬ 
ers of the baroque 
period. The latter 
were a convivial and 
dissipated crowd 
who jeered at the 
gloves, horse and 
servan ts of the ia gen- 
tleman 
who, wh 

not working, moved 
St social 

conscuen- 

tiotisly studied the great Venetian masters and thereby daily acquired a loftier 

style and a richer and more 
brillant coloring. 

Returning to the f " 
Countries he established m [it¬ 
self in Antwerp, where he 
executed com missions from 
various cities and countries 
Tor several years. In 1632 Van 
Dyck went again to London, 
this time 10 be appointed 
court painter by Charles I 
I his elegant and knightly 
monarch could not but he 
pleased with Van Dyck who 
stood preeminent as a painter 
of aristocracy and distinction. 
The King assigned him a 
handsome salary and placed 
at his disposal a city residence 
home in the country 
Kent* Later he 
he painter; indeed< 
Charles never ceased to dis¬ 
play his affect 1 on and respect 
for the artist who immortal- 
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ued his court. Van Dyct married Lady Mary KiUhven, a match arranged by the 
King who hoped in this way to turn the painter from his rather dissipated man¬ 
ner of living. In return for all these favors Van Dyck painted marvelous portraits 
of King Charles. The most famous of these is in the Louwe; here the King, 
who has just dismounted from his horse, turns toward the beholder with an in¬ 
definable glance and an attitude that could he caught by none but a great artist. 
Van Dyck also painted many portraits of the royal princes which ihetr father 
sent l'> the other European courts. We also have from his band pictures of the 
Queen and of the members of the English aristocracy with whom the painter 
always maintained the must cordial relations. (Plate XLVIL) One of the latter, 
now in the Prado at Madrid, represents the painter himself dressed in black 
together with his friend, Eadymion Porter, the gentleman '-f the King’s bed¬ 
chamber who had presented Van Dyck to the King (fig. 6i8). In the Royal Col¬ 
lection at Windsor we also see two members of the English aristocracy, con¬ 
noisseurs of art and antiquities (fig. 630). But in Van Dyck we find again an 
example of that fated propensity to attempt to exceed ones natural limitations. 
The great portrait-painter proposed to the King that he decorate the banqueting- 
r»om at Whitehall with a series of pictures illustrating the history of the order of 
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i lie Garter. Bill Charles i 
was now having politi¬ 
cal difficulties and lark¬ 
ed funds, so he was 
unable id carry out the 
project- in his disap¬ 
pointment Van Dyck re¬ 
turned to Antwerp and 
went on to Paris with 
the idea of obtaining 
a commission from the 
king of France, Here he 
felt ill. He returned to 
London where he soon 
died and was buried in 
the old cathedral of 
Si. Fani 's. 

Of Flemish origin 
and educated in Italy, 
this painter seemed 
destined to he best 
understood and appre¬ 
ciated by (he English, 

That which was finest 
and must esthetic in 
England appears on his 
canvases. The colors 
are harmonious and 

restrained. Here we do not find that radiant and voluptuous scale of tones which 
Titian employed. And yet his coloring is delicate and finished without being 
monotonous. Some of his portraits have a subtle and piquant hauteur that is 
most charming (fig- 629), The English were somewhat slow to appreciate the 
naturalism of Rembrandt, hut they were at once enamored of the serene and 
methodical Van Dyck- This artist will never T perhaps, arouse a passionate on- 
thusiain, nor will he have detractors and enemies, 

Rubens P the other great Flemish master, on the other hand has suffered the 
severest criticism in spite of his exceptional attainments. He was bom in 15^8 
in Germany where his father was exiled fur his religious opinions- But the fami¬ 
ly returned to Antwerp* and here the winter speni the greater part of his life. 
He was educated in tills city and learned the eight languages that were to he of 
such use tn him in later life. Flemish, Dutch and German were natural to him; hr 
wrote well in l*atin; and he acquired a good command of French, Spanish. Eng¬ 
lish and Italian. His letters he wrote in Italian. In 1598, w hen he w as only twenty 
years old,, he was admitted to the painters 1 guild of Antwerp. The first of his 
journeys to Italy was in iGoo h when he visited Venice; later he went to Maniuo 
and Genoa, He became the prot£g£ of the Duke uf Mantua, and for some years 
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Fir, ail. - Van Dvck. Prince William of Orange with tris 
betrothed princess Mary Stuart, Miiseitmf. Ammsumm. 
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d y semibaroque 
d him willi enlhu- 
m, and he col la 


not only the painter, 
but also the friend and 
confident of bis pa¬ 
tron, In iGoj the duke 
sent Rubens ro Spain 
nn a secret mission to 
Philip XII and the lat¬ 
tera minister, the 
Duke de Lei ma. At 
Genoa he was pm- 
fi nindly impress e d, 
perhaps for the first 
time, by the artistic 
value of architecture. 
The great palaces of 
Galcazzo 
rea 

idled him 
siasm, and . 
bora ted with anotner 
Fleming in the prepa¬ 
ration of a collection 
of sketches called Pal- 
nzzi di Genova* pub¬ 
lished in Antwerp in 
t6i 3 and 1622. 

In l60fl the death 
of his mother hrnuuht 
Rubens ba 

werp. His reputation 
was already such that the archduke, Albrecht, who was governor of the Low 
Countries* engaged him to paint his portrait and appointed him court painter 
with a stipend of 500 livres annually, A It hi nigh Rubens continued to travel in¬ 
cessantly, we may say that from this lime on his home was at Antwerp, Here lie 
married his first wife, Isabella Brant, a tall graceful woman who w as rather dark 
and very different from the Flemish type of feminine beauty which hiss brush lias 
made immortal. Indeed, in most of Rubens' pictures his ideal seems to be a youth¬ 
ful plump woman with golden hair. 

Many years later, however, five years after the death of Isabella Brant, the 
artist contracted a second marriage. He was now fifty-five years old r 
famous. This time he married his artistic ideal, a girl of sixteen « 
plump and blond. Rubens was very proud of her and painted her portrait * iHUtt 
her of dines. Her name was Helena Fourment* and judging from her husband’s 
pictures she was more a type of feminine beauty than a person uf individuality. 
Just as Titian had been enamored of the soft graceful curves of the classical fem¬ 
inine type* Rubens, the great baroque master* was to immortalize a new ideal 
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His ¥3s an exuberant type. Due that 
wn: cannot characterize as other than 
voluptuous (fig. 634 and G35). Rubens 
gives ns not only the portrait >«f his 
beloved wife; he also portrays his 
happiness in his handsome Antwerp 
home with its pictures and statues and 
the garden with its fountains where 
he strolled with his young wife. 

Rubens lived hi tensely. Ju addi¬ 
tion to his enormous artistic produc¬ 
tion he played an able part in what 
he catted fc 'the great work/’ namely 
the reestablishment of peace between 
England and Spain, As a Spanish 
subject, for Antwerp was at that time 
under the Spanish Crown, Rubens 
intrigued, travelled on secret mis¬ 
sions, and made repeated journeys to 
Spain and England. As a famous art¬ 
ist and n thorough cosmopolitan he 
was able to travel through countries 
hostile to his king without awakening 
suspicion. He was a faithfuJ friend of 
Philip V and the Spanish nobility, but 
he also had good friends in England, 
such as Sir Dudley Carle ton, the Earl 
of Arundel and Lord Buckingham. 
He had already come into personal 
contact with Carleton when he nego¬ 
tiated the exchange of some of his 
pictures for a collection of marbles 
which the English nobleman had at 
the Hague. When Rubens died he 
left a house full of art treasures. lie 
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had more than three hundred paint- ***■■**-" Rub *™ Cmdflilcw. 

tamM .. . „ frtitAAoth** Bf Munich.) 

lugs, among them nine Titians, five 

Veroneses and sbe Tintorettos, to sav nothing of fifty primitives, a Dflrer anti a 
numher of pictures by Van Eyck, Lucas van Leyden and Holbein, In the cat a- 
logo* of the sale, which brought 280,000 fiorias, we also find pictures by Van 
Dyck anti himself enumerated. The sale was attended by the agents of all the 
great art collectors of Europe, among them Richelieu, the German Emperor and 
the King of Inland; but the gems of the collection, more than forty paintings 
in all, were purchased by King Philip IV of Spain. 

In addition to the art treasures in his home, Rubens left a large fortune; lie 
was not, like Rembrandt,an impractical collector, but an intelligent connoisseur 
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Fig. fin R jIkha. Helena Foume if t. 
frUifwjim of Vienna.) 


his century, lie always rose at five 
morning and went to early 
™™. Then he would return to his 
studio where he would paint mus¬ 
cles, palpitating tissues and Eying 
draperies until dusk* when he in¬ 
variably went for a long horseback 
ride. In the even Eng he received 
his Friends. Some may consider the 
praise lavished upon him in these 
ftfges an affectation, for it is true 
that most of the modem critics con¬ 
sider him superficial and dll him an 
abominable colorist. Nevertheless, 
he is the outstanding figure of the 
baroque period- Italy produced Der- 
ninijuii never a painter like Suhens 


with a thorough knowledge of the world¬ 
ly value of beautiful things. Then, too, be 
had always possessed abundant means; 
he priced his labor at the rate of a hun¬ 
dred florins a day, and even this charge 
did not keep him from being over¬ 
whelmed with orders with which he 
could never keep up. lie turned oul an 
enormous quantity' of work; more than 
four thousand pictures figure in the 
oatah.tgues as his or his pupils'* hut the 
master at least retouched them alk 
Many of them are large compositions 
containing many figures; sonic arc reli¬ 
gious subjects (fig. 633) and others are 
pagan themes [fig* 03b}. Rubens knew 
his classical mythology and was well 
versed in the writings of the ancient 
authors. When he painted he often had 
his favorite classics read aloud to 3dsn. 
Seneca* Livy and Plutarch were like 
inspiring music to his ears. Whether we 
like his work or not + the man himself 
is one of the most interesting figures of 
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who was the spirit of the time personified. Although his coloring is not as rich 
and vivid as that nfTitian and the other Italian masters* he was a skilful deco¬ 
rator. IHs great historical com positions like the Maria de 1 Medici series are indeed 
the happy realization of a decorative ideal- We may criticize a certain monotony 
in Rubens' feminine types and his flagrantly superficial coloring* but T as De¬ 


lacroix has reserved, “Rubens worked 
without precipitating himself into the in¬ 
finite in search of perfection. His sublime 
ideas are expressed in forms which the 
superficial person finds monotonous... 
but the monotony is an agreeable one 
permeated with the secrets of art/ 1 

It is with regret that we must pass 
on with only the bare mention of the 
other Dutch and Flemish masters; land¬ 
scapists like Ruysdack animal-painters 
like Snyders*great humorists like Teniers 
and portrait-painters like Wouwerraait 
and Sustermans (fig. 637), 

In addition to their portraits and 
their novel treatment of light and of the 
human form, these Northern European 
schools. Dutch and Flemish alike, have 
given ns an illuminating picture of the 
home interiors and every-day life of 
their time. Furthermore, to them the 
laud scape ceased to be an accessory 
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an d became an end in itself, to be treated as a spiritual entity without regard 

to man. ... . , 

[tainting of lionte interiors and uttassumiii;^ domestic scenes natl 

its precedents in the work of the great Flemish painters of tie Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, Take, for example, van Eyck's portrait of the merchant, Arnotfmi, and his 
w if r in their bridal chamber, with the slippers on the floor, the mirror reflecting 
the other side of the room, and the faithful dog. This surely is an anticipation 
-if the work of Steen, Hooch, Ter Botch, Vermeer and many oilier Dutch paint- 
cr* of the Seventeenth Century. The main difference is that the latter became 
specialists in their art. Unmindful of everything else, they no longer painted 
religious or mythological scenes, but confined themselves So their Dutch inte¬ 
rior* with their gleaming tiles, polished furniture and bright Oriental rugs, A 
mftp hanging on the wall reminds ns that this was an age of voyage and discov¬ 
ery. We see an open cupboard* nigs* Jars for flowers or wine and the plump 
red-cheeked girl who kept everything in such immaculate order* while the Light 
streams in through high windows with leaded panes. 

Sometimes we find a group assembled at the table eating or drinking; a 
favorite subject is a music-Lesson on the harpsichord or guitar. Again* wc see 
new arrivals from ihe Orient counting gold or weighing pearls. In the company 
of his bedecked wife or sweetheart* the returned traveller forgets the wide seas, 
the odors of the ports and the tropical forest. Here in these Dutch interiors is 
the atmosphere of the calm, opulent and fertile home-laud, and the middle-class 
homes reflect the complacency of their owners. 

The same is true of their landscapes. I Sere arc no lofty visions of mysterious 
rode and mountain, such as we encounter in the backgrounds of Leonardo, Xa- 
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with what 
Again* we 
home, the 
else a iom 


Lure reveals herself fit a more comfortable aspect* one that h somewhat melan¬ 
choly* and at times almost commonplace. Hut. it is never lacking in interest. We 
igine ourselves living in this tranquil world, passing our lives ,i " j 
ps of houses beside a canal The landscape itself seems 
tful life of its inhabitants, and yet it has its variations of day and night, sum¬ 
mer and winter, calm and storm. The Dutch landscape-painters were satisfied 
they found at hand; sometimes merely a back-yard was sufficient, 
we may see the entrance to a narrow street beside a burgher's modest 
;t s native town* the mill past which he walked each evening* or 
lombrc beach at low tide* an avenue of trees* cows standing in a mead- 
vet with dew. And yet these simple landscapes of Ruysdael and Hobbema 
are popular. People prize them as they do a Madonna by Raphael or a Gioeon- 
da. Why? It is because they are alive. That unbounded sky with its clouds could 
be none other than that of Holland. There are no hills, and the clouds bank 
above the low Hat ground beneath. A roof or a clitrrcfc-tower is silhouetted on 
the horizon, people pass by undisturbed, and boats He un the silent canals. 
There is water everywhere; indeed, the sea was little painted by the Italians. 
Here the sea is not that of pomp and history as the Venetians painted it, but 
a sea of fishermen* of explorers, a pearly gray sea, only by chance illuminated 
by a caressing ray uf sunlight. 


SnnirBBrF. The two great RrnaE&HuiLCEiirdiittcts of England were Inigo l^saa and SirCJlris- 
tnphyr Wren. The Former introduced five style of Palladio into Filmland and constructed ihc Bnn- 
qoctmn rlfltl Kit Whitehall in London. Wren Waa the architect of Sf, Paul'* cathedral. Both of 
Ihase men pave to Fnglmh archltectifre i character that has endured dovm to Our own time, In 
I [olumd and tne Low Countries the bnroque triumphed in the middle of the Seventeenth Century, 
as we see from the churches and convent a with their pasitetfo decorations, cornucopia* and ro- 
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l 1 n Denmark we find German burrHlU* decoration in the royal pulace of FredEriksborg, Irt 
Central Eurupe, partiCahirly in Austria and BdvUria, tJie baroque was so popular tbnl it beeline the 
national Style »l these count riss. The finest German palaces dnd castles <rf the period are the Bel¬ 
vedere at Henna, Ihe palaces at Weimar. Carlsruhe. Potsdam and Cliarlottenburg and Hie many 
royal country seats, Even in Russia the influence of the bun *quf Sly If was Felt, French and Italian 
architects were employed in this country, bill they were all af faded by the seraioriental spirll or (he 
Russian nation. 

Tile baroque period was the golden age of Flemish imd Dutch painting. The greatest Dutch 
master was Kenrbrnndt wtm pafnied his nirttvelocr* portraits at Amsterdam. In lrfc& picture? we And a 
certain density in the light which breaks upon his figure*: Indeed ha is famous For his lighting ef« 
reel!. The ureal Flemish mast*rs ware Van Dyck and Rabens. The further wins the latter's pupil 
a ad passed the greater part of bis life in England where be painted portrait*. He was the painter of 
aristocracy par excellence- Ruben .1 was the outstanding painter of the baroque. He was u nrun of 
unusual cuEture H a skilful diplomat and a rich collector as well is being a painter of distinction. 
He is famous Un hb pictures of she nude and Ns treatment of drapwyi As a deeonitor he ia worthy 
uf Elic highest praise, as we see from his pictures uF Maria de F Medici, now in the Louvre. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


french architeolhe under Louts xvi and the mm* - the neoclassical 

RhACTtON IN ENGLAND, SPAIN AND THE OTHER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 

sculpture; candva and n torw alewsek r 

^CLASSICAL PAINTING IN FRANCE- DAVID, YJGF.E-UHRUN, 

THE fnglish school: Reynolds, gainsrohqugh, rovney and laivrence. 


A *ow the middle of the Kightcenlh Century Europe became weary of the 
y~~ ' r0qUL ' !ndeed ' the return began simultaneously in a number of places 

r^r ribUted l,> a n ™ and Si " C « -*«■“» for da-tedtS 

wh^h Ll r ^ WCre di * COVCTCd ’ * ]tbo[ * h **t were covered with lava 
which made excavation most difficult. But when the excavation .1 p - 

^pTctrf^cS!^ WhiCh r bUri(?J ^ V ° lCanIC ash r ™>«i i-im.mcn.hle 

ani ; 17 L: S COnCe ^ ,nff tllL * f and *»*y * the quiets. About the 

SrfSSSSSrE 

studv The r? ^ a book w bich is still a„ object of 

* 2 t *! T'T htvm and Kevc “ *“™* d »wh enthusiasm in England; 
among the subscribers we find the painter, Reynolds, the actor, Garrick and 
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many builders and ar¬ 
chitects whose desire 
to study the designs 
was due to more than 
mere curiosity. About 
the same time Winch- 
elmann published 
Isis History of Ancient 
Art and I *essbg t Iris 
Laricoon, These criti¬ 
cisms and drawings 
revealed the fact that 
the art of ancient 
times was something 
freer and more alive than people had been led to believe from the mles oil 
Vitruvius and the treatfee-writers of ihe Renaissance. The orders of Vitruvius* 
which the Renaissance architects thought they recognised in the Roman monu¬ 
ments, proved I - he little more than a set of theories. The Greek remains 
themselves contradicted them, the new Greece rediscovered by Stuart and 
Re vet t. What a surprise it all was; In every monument they found a freedom 
mul variety hitherto unsuspected, liven the Parthenon disregarded the canon 
ipf Vitruvius and each Doric lentpfce had its own proportions* to say nothing 
of the Ereehtheum and the other Ionic temples. Here was an elegance that was 
entirely new. Soon Greece became a favorite subject of study and a centre of 
general interest. The work by Stuart and Revet t was followed by Wi I kin's 
Magna Graeeta* Penrose's study of the Parthenon, TockcrelTs investigations at 
Aegina and Basse s Antiquities of Ionia, to mention only the work of the British 
scholars. 

By the eml ol ihe Eighteenth Century we find 3 new classical Renaissance, 
this time a Philhellenic one, predominating everywhere in European architec¬ 
ture. The power of 
Greek art was such 
that it not only pro¬ 
duced marvels in an¬ 
cient times, but it was 
destined to give rise 
to new styles in almost 
every subsequent pe¬ 
riod of the world's 
history. Greece, the 
teacher of Rome and 
thusthe indirect cause 
of the Renaissance, 
was to lie again the 
source of a European 

Flu. CM. —Interior of vv,it.i«'s ctiittau „t Fcmry. neoclassical revival in 
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ourgrandfathere' lime. Romanticism 
drew us away from Greece for a 
time, it is (rur_\ but a ntw wave of 
classicism is already imminent. 
Greece will again famish us with 
models; as the Greek monuments 
ot Asia become better known* we 
shalE experience another neoclas¬ 
sical reaction. Then the art of Eu- 
rope and America will not be based 
upon the antiquities of Attica but 
(he little known temples of Ionia. 
Miletus, Ephesus and Sardis are 
already being explored. Indeed, the 
rich elegance of the Asiatic Greeks 
will be more hi keeping with the 
requirements of war modern city 
file than the rather severe beauty of 
Greece. 



Kiff- — Facade of St, EMudie. Piris. 


Bin let us turn from the uncer- 
tain ties nf the future to the mure definite facts of the immediate past. Franc* 
W3S reN, ' ncd f(ir the ncodassira] style hy the restrifciuns of the Academy whid 
accepted tte l»mq UC only or, the exterior of biding*. The formula Was tha 
the classical orders should be adhered 


r ° the outside while the interior 
COHld be given over to the rococo, 
■inti tins facilitated the new classical re¬ 
vival. The intellectual revolution, too, 
which preceded the political one, was 
a step toward the simplicity of ancient 
times, 

fhc nobility also shared in this 
desire. [ he Comte de l aylus h traveller 
and sought to interest people in 

classical art. La Pompadour herself 
bent her brother* the Marquis de Ma- 
s *K n V to Italy that he might study “true 
beauty, 1 lif fall ol the rococo was 
already in sight when Louis XV con¬ 
structed the Petit Trianon on simpler 
lines, maksng ii as classical as possible 
*41?- In the palace of Versailles 
the library of Louis XVI stands out 
h\ contrast with the older apartments 
with their cherubs and rocollJes (fig- 
i^t 64 2), 
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ally receive d in 
incus; Metz and 
saw li build inti 


The medallions, vase^i 
garlands and allegorical 
nres are outlined 
few curves as pos&lDle. l ne 
pediments are no longer 
curved and broken, and 
even llie volutes take the 
form of the Greek. Walls 
spaces and Facades are di¬ 
vided into panels; on the 
brackets arc striae like those 
on the Greek metopes; ami 
sphinxc 
dattii >ns 

* * *“ r me 

atng per mu 
iret^H palmettos* 
emblems become 
ite ornaments. 

Among the principal 
buildings of the reign of 
Louis XVI we should men¬ 
tion the I'aLais Royal which 
was the residence of the 
(hike of Orleans, the Hfttel 
dc Sihn, now the Palais tie la Legion d'Honneur* the Hotel des Monnaies and 

i Lie Kcfple Militaire, The 
new style was enthusiastic- 
received in the pruv- 
Strassburg 
Iding revival. At 
mimraiLx they built a large 
llicatre with a magnificent 
colonnade on its exterior 
and at Amiens, another tbai 
was even more frankly neo- 
classical. 

Work was also done on 
the churches at this tinn.-. 
From this period date the 
facade of Ht. Sul pice at l^i- 
ris, the w(jfk of the famous 
Servandoni, and that of 
St, Lustache. a beautiful 
church begun during the 
Fiff. « 7 .--Art. Ac TriompibE. P^ F5 . early years of the Renais- 


Fi«. m, Inferior of the Made I Bine. Paws, 
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sauce and only completed toward the end of the Eighteenth Century, when a 
grandson of Mansart and, later still, a certain Moreau Despnmxadded a ncodas- 
Slca| raa " 1 J* ortal ( fi £* 6 44 .)' The Pantheon was the most famous religious struc¬ 
ture >,i the Iasi years of the Linden regime. It was designed by Soufflot; in the 
flam exterior walls and the facade of six columns supporting a pediment which 
extends across the entire building we sec plainly the Influence of the r codas- 
sical reaction {fig. 645). 

This tendency began, as we base already noted, in the reign of Louis XVI, 
and during the Revolution it could not but become still more accentuated. All 
the Napoleonic buildings are animated by this wave of enthusiasm for antiq¬ 
uity. The ornamental emblems ate no longer pastoral symbols, shepherd s bags, 
pipes and ribbons, but rather eagles, crowns and figures of Victory (fig. ti 4 8). 

lie most characteristic works under the Umpire are rite church of the Madeleine 
and the Arc dc I riomphe at Paris. The former was to be, according to Napoleon, 
Un Sem P k li£ Claire, and the latter was erected to commemorate the Imperial 
campaigns [Jig. Among the other monuments raised in the same spirit art 
the Colonne Veudomc, an imitation of Trajan's Column, the Bourse and the 
L ham her ,,f Deputies. The last two are embellished with majestic colonnades as 
till] as the buildings themselves- 

In England the return to classical simplicity began with Sir William Cham¬ 
bers, who built the great edifice on the bant of the Thames called Somerset 
House in f 77 1> Bn, it was the brothers, Robert and James Adam, who popular- 
o'eij the new style. They developed a decorative system of ribbons, medallions 
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and gads tiij.s, a fea- 
lure whieh is stilt 
known by the name 
of these men in En¬ 
gland and the British 
ColonEes. This style 
is well ada pled to 
stucco-work j ceiling 
and mural decora- 
t in us, although it 
makes lor ntceness 
ml her than sLrength- 
AIJ uf its elements 
were taken from clas- 
hlghly 


Greek as pus si hie. 
With a view of a void¬ 
ing a baroque effect 
the mouldings wite* 
made plainer and at 
the same time finer. 

Many of the mftre 
important public 
li nil [tings in E.undiui 

Fin. fiiit stpcpbn BjHiriFTWEit uf SiipniKim I. frjKruttMi.rM-. were constructed at 

this t true, such as 

ih in.: 1 I run ting on Irafalgar Square, the Exchange, the British Museum and the 
church ofSt* Pancffts, 

In Mir countries aff fntral Etuxqje the neoclassical reaction developed in a 
scry natural manner, \W have not the space to cite even a few of the many a ml 
imp* it la ni structures which were I unit in Germany and Austria at this time. We 
menEinn mm| y dir Nathans, at, Baden, the Kr-nigskolonriaden and the Brandenburg 
l-ate at iTerLiii,. (he Museum at i assel and I he Glyptotfick sit Munich. The new 
uuhUrri ural rnllttcnn spread even tu kussin; in the palace of the Hermitage at 
Pctp.gnul wr s.. Atbnieati supports like those of the temple of j op iter at 
AgTigEMum iiig. -tjol, and ifie ftilher ugly cathedral of the Virgin of Karan h 
fVtTiigrad is hIsu u Eteodastdcal structure. 

In Spain ihe dusted revival began tn the reign of Charles III. The Toledo 
i iair ami He AlmU Gate at Madrid have almost nothing of the baroque in them, 
and in ihr- time o! t hades JV I he baroque was banished for ever. At Aranjoei 
wr find the Casa del labrador, built fur the Prince de Asturias, entirely deco¬ 
rated with themes taken from Pompeii (fig. 6 5 t). At Madrid the dnirch of San 
‘ranraw cl Gratulr, the work 4 Fray Kranchco de las Cabems, is planned 
ami der ated in tmfitatiou of the ancient circular structures. The Prado Mu- 
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scum, the Observatory 
and the Ad 11 an a are 
built in ifie same ne¬ 
oclassical style. 

In the Spanish 
provinces the classical 
revival spread rapidly. 

We might mention the 
churches of San Felipe 
Nr ri [a saint of this 
very period) at Malaga 
and Barcelona, the ca¬ 
thedral of Yich and 
tire Lonja at Barcelo¬ 
na, and there are many 
others. 

In the United 
States we can readily 
understand that the 
first construction of a 
national character 
should bear the imprint of a love for classical forms. It was a free country and 
people were organizing a new society, taking fat their model the republican 
ideals of ancient times. New York, Boston and Philadelphia, therefore, attempt- 
nil to imitate the buildings of the Greeks. The Capitol at Washington is an enor¬ 
mous structure with its plain walls and colonnades and crowned with a dome 
in imitation of St. Paul's ai London, The architect was William Thomton whose 
plans were modified by 
J^almbe and Baltin eh P 
and the building itself 
falls well within the 
period we arc discuss¬ 
ing, though the tall 
iron dome was added 
many years later {fig¬ 
ure 65 3). The straight 
lines nf the neoclassi¬ 
cal style w p cre well 
suited to the private 
homes of the time in 
America which were, 
many of them, built of 
wood. The only decora¬ 
tions were the porticos, 
ha lustrades and dor¬ 
mer W indtiW S (flg*6h_| • Fin. G3l, Balt- room, Cush del Labrador. AuHjOeL 
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Although these neoclas¬ 
sical structures seem any¬ 
thing hm Greek to us todays 
Europe and the United 
States had turned complete¬ 
ly to what they fondly imag* 
iiicd to he l he architecture 
of antiquity, and they at¬ 
tempted with even less suc¬ 
cess to follow the same lines 
in sculpture and painting, In 
sculpture the task should 
have been an easier one, for 
antique statues were abun¬ 
dant and «i ei these the clas¬ 
sical revival was largely 
based. Wi ndk el man n "s stud¬ 
ies were directed chiefly 
toward this art, and Schlegel 
later affirmed lhat the only 
way to a complete under¬ 
standing of Greek literature 
was through the apprecia¬ 
tion of the beauty of the 
classical statues. The group 
id critics and artists, who 


*. r . founded the famous orcani- 

T m - r ae . .. toward the end oHhe Eighteenth Cen- 

“ T i r*M m Bdy " ****** So h is *» surprising that the ncodas- 

sicatbmldragi were filled *i,h pvt , r Imitations nf the antique statues „f the gods, 

fr|i ; ra !lke Nnp-de-n and Wellington, and even the famous scholars 
r. r ar t, ° rtrai *- S,a,UCS ' tenter, as athletes nr even in 

fX *T" ^ Wilh " Ul PUpS ‘ S tU & Ve ,l1 ™ ^ Greek appearance. 

' l^2T? Pl r 1 thC dmt two » have survived the subse- 
! - k 111 tastes and the condemnations of I he critics. One was the Danish 

2^“ ; hP V ™ C ~ worked in Route 

, n J [ , f fimshld and marbles have a certain reslfal 

“ -*" 1 " ° f ' inc - ll “' if <*t n bO** oever- 

zzzz za,z r,T ?■ r"" ,b " * a - —^ - 

-r- - « - rf 

Cupid and Lik , \ ^ ™ d . yCt evPr "™. Story of 

inexpressive. Even in his goddes** nndCujgjSS^^ “beaS^e 




sc d LrnjR £; catova athokwaldsea 





Fi^. GB. -The Capitol. WwHmox. 


2? !° 7 ^ C " Ch f tmeflt Whi, h has <urne<1 to stone, instead of potting 

Ufc into the marble, he petrified a Jiving being (fig. 656J. 

Lnnova worked for Napoleon and various members of his family; we might 
; CJ]I ]i ' m [hf ct>urt sculpt.,r of the Empire. The most beautiful of his scrip, 
ttires is, perhaps, the pr.rtndt of the Emperor s sister, Pauline Bonaparte, wlu, 

si,c is re "™ ,M « v -“ -I ■»*» «p» 





The painicr, „f ,hc carta ccorfmksl E arc less iccrcstiay rharr ,6c 
. l ul]>t i ,rs. Tj,e first Menga, a pedantic artist of international reputation The 

most amazing thing about him is that a man „f such mediocre talents could 

uivelL h7 1 l,eSpP,, ‘ hiS “ rl]rlire in he 

travelled much and worked in 

iriiiny of the European courts. 

Jits system, like that of the 

ocher neoclassical painters, 

was an eclectic one, He sought 

to reproduce the .indent 

of the 

ty was 

i nne, he could 

tique statues 

at that he did 

* 557 }- 

In spite of so unfortunate 
a begiimmg, a prea* artist 
appeared in Krance. This was «_ ^ _ „ 

Mounl Vcrityn. Vimiinja. 
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who offered themselves as a 
sacrifice for the fatherland. 


cr the hi] of Rn 
time to pEnn his 
n?^ to power the 
rch, saw in the < 


ul Marat am] Robcspterre 
and was carried away by L ti e 
prevailing enthusiasm. As a 
member of the Convention 
he even voted for the execu- 
ii<m of his funner friend and 
patron, Louis XVI, and or¬ 
ganised the popular repub¬ 
lican festival in honor of (he 
1 ‘Supreme Being. 1 ' His Oath 
uf the Ten nis Court was 


Jacques Louis David who 
vvas born in Paris in 174&. 
lie was a pupil of the Acad¬ 
emy ! and after tour unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts he won the 
Prix de Rome. In Italy he 
participated in the dassical 
revival initiated by Winckel- 
munn and returning to Paris 
in 1784 he exhibited his pic¬ 
ture uf the Oath of the Ho- 
ratti. This is a portrayal of 
those spirited Roman youths 


Nothing could have suited 
better the tastes of the peri¬ 
od; it is an attempt tn wn«w. 
duce (he ancient 
every detail. Nevertheless, m 
this as in his other pictures 
David is lacking in inspira¬ 
tion. When the Revolution 
tame, he became the friend 
uf Marat and Rob 
and was carried away 


(ion 


ganged the 
Ikan festival in 


Fip. 6 ju ThuniHldae« jason. Cn-\ struts, 


t*i those stirring days. After the 
in prison, where he had time 
Sabines. With Napoleon's 
classics, particularly Plutarch 


painted in commemoration 
Robespierre David spent five months 
famous picture of the Rape of the 
painter, inspired by his study of the 
the Corsican leader one of the heroes of 
antiquity He became a faithful foUower of the Fjnperar to whom he dedicated 
wittie >>i liis nrst twnnis pictures, such as the Coronation and the Distribution 
of the Eagles, now in die Louvre, We have many stories of David's relations 
«ith the Emperor whose favorite painter he was. Once the artist asked NapO- 
k-.m i" lake a certain position ihai he might obtain as good a resemblance as 
possible. - Resemblance;" demanded the Emperor. “Why? Nr. one k interested 
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in the resemblance- of 
a great man. ft is suf¬ 
ficient tu see his gen¬ 
ius through the por¬ 
trait. Alexander cer¬ 
tainly never sat for 
Apelles. 1 ' 

Before the Hun¬ 
dred Days David re¬ 
mained in Paris nnno- 
deed by Louis X\ 111 , 
but the artist was one 
nf the first signers nf 
"the act Excluding the 
Mn nr hi ms from the 
French throne when 
Napoleon returned 
from Lilba. After the 
buttle of Waterloo 
there was no course 
for the painter but to 
go into exile. The 
great artist of the Na¬ 
poleonic epic and cel¬ 
ebrated historical 
painter died in Brus¬ 
sels in 1825, Today 
'Jur ideas of decora¬ 
tive painting have 
changed, and for his¬ 
torical subjects we 
prefer softer tones, 
harmonious grays and 



Ffcti, linG.-Canova-The Three Grates- (ffennttojfl* j Retiikb^, 


hC fc ' 1 ' l ' l, 1 ' dl « 1VF [1 E realer Batnoss in the wall-surface. Wo subdue such 
FT *.!? ,he aTChlttclUTC i' fa the embellishment, » we do m,t rare 

If rh r * hlStUliei1 Cl >m position 5 such as the Coronation and the Oath 

fth t 1 rums Court, Dav.d S portraits have survived the test of time much betier 

ffio fraTw X * tht ‘ r ne0daSSiCal :,rtists hc was a great portrait-pain ter 
2* 1 , llS ! dn>t Assa ^ ,nated is stin a " v ' d reminder of those days and 

iustheT I’ ' 3 ' r' C ° lj|d /r ill¥ dl1 Aa0ther E enerado ^ f^haps, will do mure 
leehriique r "’* erful an <* dramatic historical scenes and to his truly great 

David founded a school and had many pupils, Ui_, influence is seen in the 
; H ', t ie 1 6m,,U5 POrmUi-fminter, Isabelle Vtgce-Lebr.ni. who was horn in 
r n5 ^ edab( ' m the middle of tte Nineteenth Century, She had studied w ith 
t.fLu/eand was fora tune the favorite pointer of the court of Louis XYL At the 
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limp of the Revolution she left France and travelled widely. She spent a Jong 
time in Italy, three years in Vienna, six in St. Petersburg and three in London. 
She was well received everywhere and painted many portraits. In St, Petersburg 
alone, according to her memuires, she painted no less than forty-seven. Her 
manner of arranging her sitters was charming, and she had a remarkable ability 
to catch them at their best {fig, Gjy), 

David's real pupils, however, were Girard, Ingres and Gros, Gerard began 
to work with .he master in 1789. Ik also became a great portrait-painter and 
was .moi those w ho perpetuated the glory of Napoleon. Gerard painted the 
great man trowned with lanrel and wearing the imperial mantle, and in another 
portrait he made every eitort to show Made Louise at her beat. After the hattlf- 
of Austerht/. Sapolenn ordered a large decorative composition in com memory 
tom ol dm famous victory. GCrard became a person „f considerable note, and 
hts w.fe * salon was well known. For thirty years his home was the meeting-place 
of the artists and intellectuals of J*ri* for, unlike David, he was able to make 
hrs peace with the Uourbons and even did some work for Louts Will His most 
popular picture however, was not one of his historical Compositions but the 
ii|jid nnd I sji lie which he had: painted early Sei life (fin). 

Gros was only fifteen years old when he entered David s studio. When the 
Revolution broke out he went to l*] y where he became acquainted with Nupo- 
1 hr li,t " WaS « lh4t ll ™ >» Milan directing the brilliant campaigns of his 
carhcr years. Cm, printed Napoleon with uncovered head leading Ids troops in 
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Pig, (B& Dq?id, Portrait of Mmc, tteramtef. {LattfM. l Pahih. 






Ugc < if Areola. This picture made the artist famous. Napoleon 
he appointed 


the commission 
which was to confiscate certain 
works of art from the conquered Ital¬ 
ian cities fora museum he planned 
at Pans, luter the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment commissiiined him to paint 
other pictures in Commemoration 
of contemporary events, David's 
pupils can hardly be accused, there¬ 
fore, of neglecting their own time in 
a futile attempt to resurrect antiqui¬ 
ty, Their classicism was only a cloak 
for (heir ideas and thoughts which 
were thoroughly modem. Gros was 
the favorite pupil of David who 
blamed him for devoting himself 
entirely to the Napoleonic epic* 
instead of painting classical themes. 
^Posterity will complain/' he de¬ 
clared, ^because Gros has not 
jsiinted a Death of Themistocles, 


FlK- 631, — VJftec-Lebnjn, Portrait of heCMlf- 
fLaurre,} P.-utis, 
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— Uerard. Cupid ncd Psyche. {lomrrrj PAH* r 


What j pity:' Nevertheless, when David went into exile, he turned lus studio 
nnci his pupils over uj Gros. 

The rival ,ii tj r ,* w as another of DavitT* pupils by the name of Ingres. He 
W " b, ’ nl m >n I7fa n has been slated that he once saw at Tern!,,use 

smm copies of Raphael a pictures and from that moment resolved to devote his 
life to paiium.; Raphael's religion was to lie the inspiration of his career \ s a 
matter «f fact, the story ,,f his life is very similar to that of the other French 
artists of his time- He went to Paris, entered David's studio and won the Pm de 
,,n1> 111 1 * he Govcmoient did not have sufficient funds to send its 

10,W at>.t.... .... .ntil ..... ,h„ l„ e ,„ c Jj ik* 
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use uf his scholarship which was f or ;i 
period i i-f six years. At Rome he pointed 
some of his most famous pictures, all in a 
purely academic style (fig. 661). To him 
good drawing was the essential thing, 

"Drawing/' he Sind, "is everything. A good 
draughtsman will always be able to find 
the color which corresponds to the char¬ 
acter of the work. 1 ' He also felt that the 
themes of antiquity had a universal appli¬ 
cation, “Has the soul of man, by any chance, 
changed since Homer’s time?" he asked* 

His doctrines, however* are belter than his 
pictures, Ingres alone would be a sufficient 
justification fur the Preraphaelilr reaction. 

If the "religion of Raphael" could produce 
nothing better than Ingres, we must admit 
that it did m ht amount 10 much. His famous 
painting. La Source, is said to have taken 
more than forty years to complete, for he 
was always retouching it. 

I he last neoclassical French painter 
would be I'rud'hon, He was burn at Cluny, 
went to Paris and won a scholarship which 
enabled him to study in Rome. Uc did not 
share Ingres' enthusiasm Ihi Raphael but 
turned rattier to Leonardo and rmrreggiu 
lor his inspiration. Some *i« his painting-? 
have Leonard! 3 soft tress of outline (fig, fiGij. 

His themes tire not so historical nor so 
academic as those of David and lbs pupils, 
bm T nevertheless* he can hardly be called 
either modem or romantic. 

While the historical and academic 
painting of David and his followers was flourishing in France, the English 
school was devoting its talents almost entirely to Baudseape and portrait paint¬ 
ing. England had had hm few palmers of her own. During I he Reformation 
period Holbein and More satisfied the artistic tastes of the English aristocracy; 
later, Van Dyck became almost an English painter. The antecedents of the Eng¬ 
lish school of portrait painting are to be sought, therefore, tn the work of these 
foreign painters, particularly in that oF Van Dyck. The story is told liow Sir 
Joshua Reynolds called on Gainsborough just before the latter s death. When 
they took leave i>f one another. Gainsborough said, “Good-by, till we meet in 
tlic hereafter, and Van Dyck in our company. 1 ' 

^ an Dycks influence must have been a strong guiding force to keep the 
English school from following the more anecdotal and natural maim er of "William 
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m. - Pnid h0B. F'syche carried of by Zephyrs. fLotan.) Pons, 


H-gnrth, the first great personality of English art. In both his writings ancj his 
engravings he protests against dark and obscure painting, lie had little taste for 
the ‘‘ship-loads of dead Christs, Holy families and Madonnas" by the imitators or 
thc ilIustrmus Italian painters, which were imported into England. Hogarth also 
declared that h.- was not disposed to it,™ his studio into a portrait factory al¬ 
though matter ill Fan he wtu much disappointed that his contemporaries 
<l.< not teeogt.be him as the great painter and colorist that he undoubtedly was 
but rather as pother of illustrated sermons. At any rate he created * new 
type of pair,ting which he called “small conversation pieces. ‘ These were series 
of four to six I it tte pictures executed with themost penetrating real ism.Hogarth 
"* ° genU,nt ' Only C,o F ran be compared to him. and (io F Lks 
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s, although the Span- 
issed him in energy, 
wrote an Analysis of 
is in his paintings and 


■ y. He 
found 
which 


Fig. 6G3. — Hogarth. Ttve Shrimp Girt. 

i iViii/t tjfuI Gaiter#,) LftNHM, 


his literary gifts, although the 
ish artist surpassed 
Hogarth also 
Beauty* but it is in Ins 
engravings tliat wc really 
his insight and his phiiosopb 
was a marvelous observer and 
on the at reel many of the types 
appear in his pictures. The Shrimp 
Girl s now in the National Gallery, is 
seen with parted lip a as she cries her 
wares {fig, 

I^nt as we have already noted, 
in spite of ihis cold bath of realism, 
the English school of painting was to 
follow the path marked by Van Dyck. 

This tendency is seen first in Rey¬ 
nolds who was only twenty six-vears 
younger than Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the son 
of a clergyman and schoolmaster of 
Plympton. Enjoying the patronage of 

8 0fw ffy mends, Heynold* studied f wa time in London and after- 

S™;: “/• ht «-»«< Ke Mt grea, .X,,,“ r 

dft Ming fa ,b “ er "°“ W " I"*™* a "‘” b ' “«■ <■* 

Florentine master. Indeed, 1 ” 

he wrote that he felt a 
certain admiration for him¬ 
self when he experienced 
the sensations which Mi¬ 
chelangelo intended to 
arouse by means of his 
paintings, arsd he disavow¬ 
ed any vanity in the decla¬ 
ration of tliis sentiment. 

And yet by the law of 
contrasts Reynolds led a 
life very different from that 
ofihe famous Italian. Upon 
his return, to London it 
became most fashionable 
m aristocratic circles to 
have one’s portrait done 

b Y Reynolds. Snon the * -- 

unul were or- t®*.— Hogarth, Portrait of the artist made In J75& 


HiftTUHV or joit. - V, III. 31. 
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tiering portraits of him. 
Reynolds, vho by this 
time had been knighted t 
lived in a house nn Lei¬ 
cester Square; his serv¬ 
ants were resplendent in 
silver la ce and t he pai n ter 
rode about London in a 
fancifully gilded carriage. 
Every year he charged 
higher prices for his 
work; a head alone cost 
twenty guineas and a full 
length portrait, one hun¬ 
dred and fifty. In spite of 
h is usten talion , Rev nold s 
never ceased to be a great 
artist; his genius was al¬ 
ways a noble one [fig¬ 
ure 665). The most gifted 
men qf the city met at 
lus house; Or. Johnson, 
Garrick, the actor, and 
such women as Nelly 
O'Brien, .Mrs. Robinson 
and Angelica Kauffmann, 
to say nothing of the la¬ 
dies and gentlemen who vied with one another to have him paint their por¬ 
traits. Sir Joshua Reynolds was elected president of the Royal Academy t and 
he seems always to have been a (Table and even-tempered, an English gen¬ 
tleman in every respect* He never married and at his death in 1/92 he was 
buried beside Sir Christopher Wren in St, Rauls. In addition to Ins paint¬ 
ing!:. Reynold's treatises are both Interesting and witty. His fifteen Discourses, 
the presidential addresses he gave each year for the Academy at the distribu¬ 
tion ^'f prises, are not only excellent literature, but they are also full of valua¬ 
ble advice to artists, the result "f Ms long experience and study. Strangely 
enough, Reynolds preached the doctrine of the “grand style" of the Italians. This 
was hemic [habiting with subjects taken from classical sources, mythology and 
religion, and treated in a lofty manner. The contrast with his work is evident, 
With the exception of a number of religious and allegorical compositions, such 
as Mrs. Siddcms as the Tragic Must?, Reynolds' successful paintings w ere all por¬ 
traits, manv of them studies of frivolous women. Bat what seems frivolous to us 
today may have been heroic in hi* day. These Englishwomen of delicate com- 
plosion ate always enveloped in an atmosphere of distinction. In the background 
is an idyllic landscape or a large curtain. Sometimes the subject caresses a horse* 
again she is beside a pedestal, an antique marble or a fountain. Sir Joshua was 
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not a pretender who preached 
the grand si vie to the students 
of the Academy and only painted 
nattering portraits cjf court la¬ 
dles. Indeed, the good president 
performed miracles. We must 
remember what these Eight¬ 
eenth-century English beauties 
were; the let Sera of Lord Byron 
a few years later tell us of their 
esthetic perversion. There could 
have been but little of the heroic 
Semin Site in the London draw hi g- 
rooms fur Sir Joshua in portray. 

And yet the coloring of his pur- 
trails and other pictures rivals 
that of the Venetians, and his 
drawing is exquisite. One of his 
critics remarked that even when 
he painted the most gracefut 
English lady In all her freshness 
and animation, he was never so 
completely insl in his subject (hat bp forgot the old painters. Modem critics 
snmtlimes rather disparage him for this very detachntent (fig. GOG). 

About the same time another great English portrait painter made his a ft 
penrance and his life was somewhat similar to that of Reynolds. The son of a 
provincial middle-class family, Thomas fiat ns through soon showed a love For 
painting and was scot to London where lie spent a number of years attempting 
1,11>airl1 J >ltrl rails, although with little success. He married a young lady named 
Margaret UurT who brought him a fair dowry and a leisurely life in Ipswich fol¬ 
lowed. Hut imr artist became more ambitious as lie gmw older and with his wile 
amj two daughters moved to Bath, then a famous fashionable resort.Here he was 
tible to make the same acquaintances with persons of importance that Reynolds 
tad effected in London. Ilis studio was soon crowded with visitors, and year 
bv year he raised Ids prices for portraits. Finally he decided to move to London, 
and it was not long before he was summoned to the palace. During the nest nine 
yeara He was called in some fifteen times to paint the portraits of the King and 
various members of his family. 

Among lovers of art Gainsborough and Reynolds were recognized as ihe 
two indisputably great masters, although they were not jealous of one another. 
Gainsborough was a family man and mure reserved, while Reynolds was more 
popular. The latter's favorite tavern in London was the meeting place of the 
artists of the time. While Reynolds is more pleasing, Gainsborough, on the • ither 
hand, is mure appreciated today. Modern criticism is more desirous of charac¬ 
terization than or beauty. Gainsborough's portraits reveal the psychology and 
movements of the sitter in a manner which we do not find in Reynolds' more 
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a conlcmpn- 
h [lih L Gains- 
me years he 
atin-n which 
i? eclipse that 


academic poses. Gainsbor¬ 
ough also was an admirable 
colorist and characteristic- 
ally English in this respect; 
he saw the world in a new 
aspect. Coloring had been 
neglected during the neo¬ 
classical revival* but the Eng¬ 
lish artists became admirer 
of light effects, although 
they had a view point a! I their 
own. 

The third great English 
portrait pain ter was Rumtiey, 
who was atm.DE 
rary - 4' ReynoL 
borough. For some 
enjoyed a reputatio 
seemed almost to eclipse 
of the other two. Uis family 
life was atiything but a happy 
one. The son of a countryman* 
he married young and led an 
exemplary life until ambition 
and necessity took him to 
London, His wife and son 
remained in his father's home, 
and from that time an lie only 

saw them on occasional visits until late in life lie came home to 
runs and later, Rome. Returning to London lie established his 
vndish Square* where liis previous reputation continued to bring 
inf orders far portraits- Romney was an extraordinary colorist, 
remarkable ability to give his portraits of women an unusual 
charm. He was at the height of his fame when he met Emma 
great beauty with whom he fell m low anti whom he pain led in every imag¬ 
inable pose. Ills passion for her was a mixture of lute and esthetic admiration, 
ami she was, indeed, an admirable model, But she was reckless and extravagant 
and was practically sold by her protector, the Son, Charles Grevilfc* to his 
Linde* Lord Hamilton, who was then ambassador at Naples. The latter finally 
married her, and her subsequent affair with Admiral Nelson is almost a chapter 
,,r hngEish history* Her effect on Romney* however, was most disastrous, for 
her fasdnnti- -ns had much l-k do with the shattering of the already weakened 
health of tile j abler. Romney s art was uneven and his disposition instable, but 
hi* portraits of Lady Hamilton arc still unsurpassed in their freshness and skil¬ 
ful handling- Some of Us other portraits like that of Miss Robinson compare 
with those of Gainsborough. 
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Between Romney ond Che 
following generation* repesentcd 
by Lawrence, stands the delicate 
Hoppncr, whose lull recognition 
i'i yet come {fig. 671). At the 
same lime, in Edinburgh, a soli¬ 
tary great figure appeared m 
Raeiium 1 who lived just in tirae 
to paint the vanishing aristocra¬ 
cy of the Highlands. He left us 
a precious treasure nf portraits of 
those elan chieftains, dressed in 
kilts, bred with whisky, friends 
of Burns, tire future colonisers of 
Canada and Australia. 

Reynold s successor as Pres¬ 
ident of the Royal Academy was 
an American by the name of 
Benjamin West. He came from 
a ytiaker family of Springfield, 
Tennsylvaniaand while still a 
boy showed considerable apti¬ 
tude for painting, JI i a talent 
aroused the interest of a group 
of art-lovers, among them the 
Governor of the Colony, and in 
J7*'0he was enabled to sail for 
Italy on a ship carrying a cargo 
of Hour to Leghorn* Ai Rome 
l he arrival of this American art- 
Lr, caused so me thing of a seit&a- 
dt m. Card i nal Alba n i j ntjuired 
w h her the transa i I an t ic pa s n ter 
was white or black. Mengs, who 
then Director of the Vatican 
school of painting, gave the 
young W est the following re 


Fll-. m tJHinnhorouuh- Sketch for n rurtrBir 


™ pl klr ,he P'l^uit of Ins artistic: education: “First copy half a dftHrn or the 
JCSt 5ta,uesat RhjIT11 -' antl tficn if. tL. Florence and study the collection oF paint- 
mgs 111 tl!Llt d 'y- Ooceed to Rologna and study the works of the Caracd; afier- 
wards visit i>iirma and examine attentively the pictures of Currepio; and then 
^ 10 X ' Jnice aod view tilt: productions of Tintoretto, Titian and Veronese, 
iien you have made; this tour, come hick to Rome and paint an historical 
nip jsitiiin in he exhibited to the Roman public.’" West followed these instruc- 
■ inns, except that instead of exhibiting the inevitable historical composition ar 
mu., lie chose Loudon. I his ivas his Ant'd tea and .Med ora. The painting was 
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displayed in tint, of ike halls of Spring 
Garden, and the Colonial pointer im- 
medktely enjoyed a t renter Sops- suc¬ 
cess. The Archbishop of York sug¬ 
gested that he should paint a picture 


i*\ the period, the Archbishop con¬ 
sulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
und these two ^mineni men ctideav- 
ured to [jersiiadc the artist to depict 
his hero in classical attire. West, it 
is true, pointed -u| she fact that 


one of She halts of Spring 


Garden, 


rnf Agrippina bearing the ashes of Gcr- 
maiiicus, which he did. This was so 
well received that the King himself 
came to view it. George III, who had 
a taste for classical literature* told 
West that the departure of Kegulus 
for Carthage would be as interesting a 
subject as* the Agrippina, and turning 
to the Queen with a smile* said: “1 will 
read to Mr. West that part of Livy 
where lie describes the departure of 
\i egtil u s- 1 ' \V est r s ft «rt unc was, of course, 
assured, but, alas for the art of paint¬ 
ing, now subject to the whims of 
Mcnga, George 111 and a neoclassical archbishop. 

T lie Archbishop of York did not lose ^sglit of his protege 
nn another occassi-on with a proposal which sherls considerable 
artistic couecptiQiis of the later Eightecndi Century, Upon learning 
intended to paint the death of Gen¬ 
era I Wolfe on th 
Lind was planning 
Characters dressed in 
of the 


R wtuii??. Lady H« mil t<i=i - 
Nrw York. 


and t heat tw< i c rm n cut 
ortd to pen 
hia he o r in 
is tntc T 

ihe event io be ct mi menu natcd oc¬ 
curred in the year 1758, in a part 
of the world unknown t-nhc Greeks 
and Romans and at a time when 
such costumes were- no longer in 
vogue in military circles: but it 
seen??, amazing to us today that an 
American would be the Eirst to real¬ 
ise the absurdity of painting Wolfe 
and his adjutants in helmets, cut- 
tasses and mantles. 

West continued to exercise his 
profession in London until his death,. 


F 'ff frumncif. Liidy HnnsUtun ae a Racclinntr. 
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covering vast canvases with 
religious scenes which still oc¬ 
cupy the spaces In Windsor 
Castle for which they were 
planned. It is to he noted* 
however, that in npitc of the 
n j ya 3 pal nmage ai id the h on- 
ors conferred upon him* even 
during the life of the artist 
we begin to detect signs of 
dissatisfaction, Byron rather 
irritably refers to West as 
' L poor England’s best/ 1 and 
even such pupils as Stuart 
speak slightingly of the acres 
of canvas painted by the Quak¬ 
er president. Nevertheless, tf 
a good character and kind 
heart can justify the reputation 
of an artist, West is entitled 
■o our indulgence. His home 
was always open to Americans, 



Fig. ^ 71 , - Hnppner, Portrait of Mrs, UcnwalL 


and lierePeale, Trumbull and Stuart, the first artists of America, we might say, 
were hospitably received. 

Hut first we should mention, however briefly, an artist by the name of John 
Singleton Copley, who was bom in Boston in tyjS, the very year of West's birth, 
Lite the latter, he went first to Italy and subsequently to London.Copley work¬ 
ed in Boston for many years and did nut revisit the Continent until he was past 
forty. This departure was due to both family and political reasons. Copley sym¬ 
pathised with the American Revolution, but his father-in-law and brnthcra-in- 
law were staunch Tories. Copley's portraits, up tn this time, give us a discrete 
picture of the prominent New England society of bis day; indeed the good taste 
r»f this Colonial artist is surprising. In London, although tie rose to no such 
preeminence as did West, success was nut lacking, Copley was essentially a 
portrait-painter; even his large composition depicting the death nfLunlChatham 
ls an assemblage of portraits. He was a member of the Royal Academy, and his 
son, as Lord Lyndhnrst, became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Among those of West's pupils who returned to their native land, we should 
first recall I Vale, who accompanied Washington on his campaigns. Typically 
American m character, he was at utice an artist, a scientist and a man of action. 

J le founded the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and a museum of natu¬ 
ral history and was elected to the Pennsylvania Assembly, but did nol cease to 
paint portraits, Irmnbufi also took part in the W ar of Independence and was 
present at the Battle of Bunker Hill which he later painted tn a spirited manner. 
Ih made a number of journeys to London where he was always received bv 
^\est, but on one occasion he was imprisoned for his political activities. 
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lulbert Stuart, on the. other hand, devoted himself exclusively to art. Born 
in Rhode Island in lyjj, he was of a cheerful and lively disposition, could al¬ 
ways td] a pertinent anecdote and never lost his alert youthfuLnew. He began 
to paint at an early age and went to London in 1775, where he failed to find a 
sum >h. i.uifini i< .11, although lie was a musician as well as painter. Obliged to 
return home, lie did not really enter upon his career until 1778, when he again 
journeyed to London and entered Wests studio. For four years he lived ns a 
member of the latter’s Isimily and later set up a studio of his own. by this time 
h^s reputation permitted him to demand for his work prices second only m ih.*e 
° atn *j - L ’ jn ' J ds ailt ^ Gainsborough. Of an improvident character, lie was 
m Sl° r Tf unk nown reason, possibly his dehts, to leave London, He went 
L ! , r t0 Germantown and Washington. 1. was at 

L’nitnl Sr it‘ painied some two dt«en portraits of the first President of the 

thr notes taken Tti ' t ' ^ m,,lSt uf ,kE:sp pictures were elaborations of 
t rl ,h S?, J 1 I r ***** Wllicb W “*»l“Kton aUowed him. Stuart him- 

t >ort™S he D ain^r r Dr 'rT kCd thlt lf WashiQ gt^ had set to hall .he 
portraits he panted of him, the lather of his Country would hardly have had 

inne to win a battle, and the United States never have existed 

artist of ^lu ods mi'^ 7 m T ^ An|t:ncan lia, i<ja is most fortunate that an 
™ W t ? T ' aVC been f trcse111 ‘^country during the last 

r - £ 

pression and an easy brush-strike which was 77hec llf 
American iiehool of painting (fig. 074) character.iuc of the 

sumewTa^ Although l,e is 

n, nt nas 00 linger ^ ^ Keni(ls Qf Reymi1ds 
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Gainsborough and Romney. His wurkis mure delicate, sublileand effeminate, It 
is sard that in his youth, the actor Garrick asked Lawrence whether he would 
™ hc P aul,er or a comedian. AM his life h e was the victim of the passionate 
h ec,tU11 scemct3 awaken in women. Lawrence was eluant, discrete, and 
most handsome. He achieved his triumph twenty years after Hogarth had died, 
at a time when Reynolds had hot 
six more years to live. Indeed, 
there was now but little compe- 
isEinn. In ajjite uf his weakness, 
the English aristocracy can hardly 
toe reproached for the favor best ow¬ 
ed upon Lawrence, for he is still a 
great artist, lie may nut have the 
Harm tones nor the heroic coloring 
of Reynolds; nor dots he possess the 
exquisite harmony of Gainsborough 
and Romney; Lawrence's paintings 
have at times a pearly grey quality; 

^rom his white backgrounds of sil¬ 
very clouds stand nut the brilliant 
complexions of the English women 
his time. His sitters were always 
portrayed more naturally than were 
Uioae of Reynolds. Lawrence has 

been considered a great painter, _.__ 

hut inferior to the other nnrtra.it- 

ttaintpre r ii 1 - ’ I'ig. 6?4 .-O l Stu^tt. Portrait of WisJiinKbn, 

of the English school, A fMtontfloflttmMuetimJ NewYou* 
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j lister appreciating perhaps would be that w~hen he succeeded* he had □□ ri¬ 
vals, but i>nly whin lie succeeded (fig. 

$■ mrtaftry, - A l»mi iht middle off the Eighteen! h Century we find a readl on Hfiutrt&t the baroque 
BtjlE, The Riovemeid benan in Home among WinekeJitWnif and his HRSorjiir^s ■* in> were admire ns off 
dismal Bcujpl H n 1 \\ Hitsy Had s- in Prance during tin; men of Lon in XVI, bvi is C uFmirmtud an dor 
1 he Empire. NjpiHemi encouraged thE Ejnployjnenl id Classical Fomm and t lb* tendency was to make 
Kiem an sunpte and heven! be possible, During EIn? Nr&t Empire lart was ctlflractfcrized by straight 
Iislos, pdlmcttu-.. trftwna nisd viclory fiaun ji. lit England the study nf eSnssiniE antiquity became 
'' 1 T-' .nd lLp rt-scjirLhes nE Stuart nud Utvtit in Athena did attich lo Further iha move- 

ihEnE. Tin- new style MSH iilIolI tuSpn in. Centres Europe and even to Ru&siu hulI America. Sculptors 
! I? 1 ?.™ l'>yili.-\.- Ehe Kirill-course andabsoLuidy reprudacu tha ataluesof antiquity. Eei tha cold 
muLiN'.- of Canovji and I i^rWaldsei] wa din find somEthing of the genius oF thair models ] 111 1■<- 
llcl H P- Ir| l*''t: Mfnus figure were simply painted SNUuey. In France David achieved a grant nop- 
Lihinty .ind Founded aschtml ucuikinie painters who devoted them&elvcs to lEa- Glorification of 
Sjpnk mi jMidlns EIjnpir l-_ l hief among tha brter were tiroii r Uerard, Prud'bon nnd lEiorpH In Fri- 
ijIundlhluTeiirrlon wasnol shtHucIi Felt in painting. He Eird a distinguished school of po pe raiE painr- 
m shirhifcih-- last half nf tlte hnciileentli Century, men like Reynolds, UumsborouKk, Rcrm-.i-v r iml 
l.uttreiiL^, who followed along Hie lines innugiirnleiJ by Van Dyck. 

.i ■ HSfl 1 ' - J ' I -' 1 ''' I'; f 1 ‘. sl 'V r f-wtf-i - 4 1 V, Peg i-H, LEWI. — A. tL Richaeii>*. s If <>mtmwttii 

'/■ ;; Z f-f7J nr fr n ir £ ir ■ :r V r ‘ JW l S l £W ^ Mil and IWi < \wuru, Londrui, Hi I I. A, IV*. - 

P EhhutT; L'an fhvT&ifrsautMMMimian f t sons r Empire, 

' J) «■ 1 r lin - L ; V ^L4T : Lavuprv de Chardin *t fie Ff^onard. Paris, IUII7- -E, DriJft- 

V'ut nt. 2 '//' i™£?' r-™ IHBa. l_ Hi.s^tiial Zlantt David, f-arl*. 1H«. 

Ftn'Iis* Art S'' AuwSTacwo: Tkomot■. Qainutom^ and his plud' in 

l,Si™ fm 1000. Tm :=wn : turner. 

L.ononn. I tr/.— H. U-xunand w. Hobeets] London. I'KH Cn Bl iv ■ /«jrr.-. rv>/j 

ssifi Letii'n. seine 

k‘„, r ,™ ""iPjTOssPJijlIni- H. I-J^CHJ H: u-ssinzs Laalmon and die Gisitze der bfldendtn 
-9 le f'dnttwdhrendddr fi’ambsisclien tfenalutUm. !?*»;. - A. RjKZMarml; 
neti KtinJf ™S Mmvw H JLFT!: Ptf EntwicHutiJt^eschlchte der moder- 

55 HiilurgoJf-renihPalitl^v-, I S«s.- Vi brl :s: Souvenirs tie 

Tier d- w; K'' I H i L®Lr, P - G * U , T *?^ ■ Pmdhn, J, 1 m. A. Oww l : L ate- 

ft' i? 'Jj \1 ,d ; — , L n.biii-jnijiui: A sflorf British SeUotil of Painting, ItOI 

S;a 5 ; t*L\ 11 KB. - j. RttBCLDa: fl/™ Dn 

Sir £*& lane. 


/ r ' 1 J H rN I rJJjL, , Is I h}. J. IJKM , IJ/t . 

or*s Of EiifoerT 3 MH. R. flowi=E; T. Lawrence, 1 EB 0 .-W. Stiilvnl^ Lawrence. 11313 . 
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CHAPTER XX 


JlGMANttCISM IX ARCTHTECTCBB.—TttE REHABILITATION OF TEIE GOTHIC STYLE. — 
VUWA ANn I>*ftM3TADT—aODBM SCULPTURE: RODIN, TALC Cl ERE, KLINGER, TRU- 
BFTZKOi H HEUNEER, SAINT-G AUDES3^“ RON ANTIC PAINTING: DELACROIX.— THE BAM- 
mzos SCEIOOl; ROUSSEAU, COROT, MILI.FT,—IMPRESSIONISM! man ft, jhOnlt, degas* 
^ ETTSTLEB,' idealism: ruvis DE CHAVANNES, SECANTlXJ, HENRY MARTIN, M0K±'AC T — 
TTIE: I r RE-RAPHAELlTES: HUNT* R OSSFTT1* B U R XE-JO NHS, WATT5, 

W F. have now come to one nf the must difficult parts of our task; that is 
tfJ SOm U P a fe w words the entire field of the art nf the Nineteenth 
Cuniorv, We are obliged, of course, to confine ourselves to the outstanding 
personalities, men whose merit is beyond dispute, litre, we have to move with 
greater speed than itt the other chapters of this bonk. While this haste may still 
* < ritidied today, fifteen years ago it would have appeared a vet more griev* 
uus fault We are certain the future will excuse us, 

I hr most noteworthy phenomenon in Nineteenth-ceniury architecture was 
surely the rehabilitation of the Gothic style. It will seem strange in years to 
^rm to look back upon the Nineteenth Century as a Gothic period* True, the 
irsi thirty years still saw the neoclassical reaction, but after that time the 
effects of literary romanticism were soon felt in architecture. Chateaubriand had 
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stmj; the praises of Gothic cathedrals in France, and Victor Hugo had 
exalted them in Ins Noinc-Darne dc Paris, AD this prepared the way for Violtet- 
le-Duc, the great apologist qf the Gothic style. He theorized on this tendency 
ami proclaimed the Gothic to be an entirely rational style, discovering the 
snore: of us beauty in the logical adaptation of its elements to the thrusts and 
srnuns of the building itself. It is quite evident that then- was more or less reason 
m Ins theory; in nature w c see the origin of the most beautiful flowers in the 
inret ».>l the plant. On the other hand, how many times in art have we seen 
m anly growing out ul something that was anything but reasonable! Vkillctde- 
Uite. who was a very superior person, could not but admire the classical beauty 
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nf I lie ancient buildings, a nit he had 
alwaysIhe highest praise Cor them. He 
was also an admirable draughtsman 
arid a good archaeologist {fig. tfjrfr). 
IIls drawings and restorations com¬ 
pensate for his pro-Gothic exagger, 
arinns, and, indeed, it was iii^ pupils 
who went to the most violent ex¬ 
tremes in this respect The last were 
rather dreadful, particularly these 
who lived in the provinces and had 
not travelled and studied as the mas- 
t er. Many n C t he sc w e rc si mp I y p ed - 
ants on the subject of mechanics and 
action for which they 
—fa—^iSp i radon and good taste. 
They constituted the only evil result 
■it the writings nf VioHet-le-Duc, 

In England the protagonists of 
the Greek revival did not surrender 
without a struggle. For twenty years the 


F * K ' OBfl- - Cnlveraity c*E Toronto, Cjwatm, 


Fifj. Pb r tin meat Libra ry. Ottji w % , 

war raged between the two styles. As 
the head of the neoclassical 
school was Cockerell, an ar¬ 
chaeologist, a true lover of 
Greek beauty and a gentle¬ 
man! y acadent ician. Th e G ot h - 
ic enthusiasts were led by 
Pugin who heaped reproach¬ 
es and Insults upon the heads 
of hts opponenEs. Bui in spite 
of his violent methods, Pugin 
ullowcrs. 
unpetition for the 
,ean_r Houses nf Par¬ 
liament was announced, one 
of the conditions was that 
the style was to be Gothic or 
Elizabethan. Ths project was 
awarded to Charles Barr 
who had already bu ;Sr 
Travellers Club and 
form Cluh in Pall Mall 
classical style. Notwithslana 
uwny's Gothic plan fur 
inc i to uses turned out to he 
a very happy one (hg. 
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baked philosophical discus¬ 
sions of the various stales 
C^irles Blanci for Example. 


Fi(f. @SU, Monumental stairway nf the theatre. Fbehumo, 


Fully aware of the impor¬ 
tance of this work,, he achiev¬ 
ed one of the most notewor¬ 
thy structures o f modern 
Europe. HLs style, or perhaps 
nit her his ideas* were imitated 
not only in the other F.uro- 
peatt countries [Fig- 677), hut 
also in the British Colonies 
(figs. 6jg and btfo). 

But the older neoclas¬ 
sical tradition was not yet 
defeated. Only a year bier 
!^t. George's £Ia.lI in LiverpijuS 
was built in the classical style. Nevertheless the times were against it. Walter 
Scott '.villi his mediaeval romances and later Kuskm and Lhc Tie-RapImelites 
all wnrkrd for the formation of a new pointed style. The only difficulty was the 
actual requirements of the building itself, for which tie- Gothic style was some- 

limes inadequate. It was all 
very well to build a modern 
Gothic church or even a uity 
hall or a parliament building 
like those at London and 
Budapest* but how was one 
tn 1 instruct a Gothic theatre 
or st.-ck exchange ? A certain 
amount of eclecticism was 
bound tn creep in. The style 
would depend somewhat up¬ 
on the temper of the archi¬ 
tect. One day he would build 
a Gothic residence* and an¬ 
other. tic might construct a 
club building made up of clas¬ 
sical elements* a rch it mves 
and volutes (fig. 5 & 1). Writers 
of treatises encouraged this 
tendency with their half- 


Fi£, CS? ~ Gamier. SUttrwuy of iht Opcrn. Paw*. 


denounced Egyptian archi¬ 
tect is re with its horizontal 
lines as suitable only for *1 
pantheon. The Gothic was a 
Infty style and consequently 
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Fjs- $KCOnL Monument oF Victor Emmanuel IL Refer, 


adapted to religious architecture; as though the Madeleine at Paris were not 
also a temple. 1’here were the vague ideas of llegel, misunderstood by the ul¬ 
tramontane Academicians of France, which spread to every part of Europe- 
Such gross ignorance could lead only to stupefaction or to insanity, and it 
was the tatter that occurred. People of discernment began to be uneasy, to 
employ styles eclectically was after at! absurd. A style is not merely a reper¬ 
tory of torms; ,t is a living thing which cannot be brought to life a second time 
rhe protagonists uf the neoclassical or Greek revival attempted to resuscitate 
classical nit, it is true. But we have seen how (ar they u-ere from the real Greek 
I he modem Gothic was neither Gothic nor modern. 

A modem style was required, which they attempted to create artificially, 
i whole proposition was simply grotesque! One French architect, Henry 
^ am age, thought he had discovered the source of the new style in the trunks 
■' rees. ‘'Until now,- he said, “we have used only flowers and leaves for deco- 
C T'fp'iscs, the trunks ot trees with their curves can also be beautiful' 1 
he proceeded to cover his Ta^des with sticks. There were architects who 
•mill build only in undulating lines. Some of them wished to base the modern 
X on mechanical forms of highest efficiency, catenaries and parabolas while 
thers employed rectilinear metallic elements. The latter were really the crea- 
rs o a new type, t| lt first prominent examples of which were the buildings of 
Darmstadt, Vienna and Munich. Here we have the best of the new types arbi- 
'll created. Whether or not wc admire it, it was at least efficient, and out of 

()p jr ,WM * tjday ihc new reinforced concrete architecture which is already 
opmg original forms of both grace and beauty {fig. 6£i). 

■ f,J , ‘' CUfT1 , to thR mEtMe Nineteenth Century, Europe required large build- 
m^hrTV 1 Wf " Ch haV ' ™ rncd am to bc VCr Y creditahic. In France we 
I V I'''™ a " d thc Pah]s de I ndustrie in the f hamps-Eiysees; in 

Hr,, - T‘ l T I,allcras sLa|iim and Ihc hotels on the Strand and Regent St.: at 
r ls the It,uirst* and the Palais dc Justice; the Rbrsc and the Reichstag at 
erjit, die railway station at Frankfort, the Banco dc Espafia at Madrid and the 

niui ^ arc ^ onB £p^ Ce f TK Nor must we neglect to mention the 

0tn ,cent mr| nument of Victor Emmanuel at Rome (fig. 685), These are t per- 
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Fig. fJd4_ Penney tvnnia Station. New Yurk, 


haps, the mi>sl interesting Luropean works of modern times. In America we have 
the Great hotel-buildings, and the vast railway stations like the Pennsylvania 
and the Grand Central in TCew York, which may well be compared to the monu¬ 
ments of andem Rome so far as their immensity and richness are concerned 


(fig. 684). City congestion in the United States has also given rise to the so-called 
sky-scraper, a type of structure that is already developing a new architectural 
magnificence. Its best examples are comparable only with the lofty Gothic 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Here, ton T the structural difficulties arc enor¬ 
mous, not only in the foundations but also in the water, ventilation, heating 
and lighting problems Involved (Tig. GS5}. 

Modern requirements have set their seal on all these structures, and modem 
industry has supplied the materials. E heir present characteristic form is duc p 
mure *^ aTl ati y^bing else, to the reinforced concrete which they arc built. 

New themes and new requirements continually present themselves to the 
architect of today- exposition-buiIdings a hotels, railway stations and office build- 
mgs. both the needs and the materials employed become the scmrces of the 
new forms winch appear, as it were, spontaneously* and not as the result of a 
deli 1 1 crate attempt to create a new style. Perhaps the most significant examples 
of this are the new bridges and dams. 


En X111 etcenth-eeulury sculpture we find the same vacillation as in architec¬ 
ture, We distinguish two main phases although, of course, we always make an 
exception of individual characteristics. One phase is the classicism which grew 
mu of C mns work in Italy and that of David in t ranee. The other isa realism 
\vhich we Meat its best in Rodin. We could present various intermediate phases 
it the scope r P f ibis work pennitted, As it is we must confine ourselves lo ^ 
TTiost ehaiiiCtmstic works with n view of tracing the steps of this evolution 
which began mth the types of Canova. We soon come to Rude's Depart des 
Volontaircs do 1792 <&g> 686 ), a noble expression of dramatic energy Lid fire. 
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the World 


In this school wc find 
the antecedents of the 
great masters of French 
sculpture in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century prior to 
Rodin; such men as 
M erci£ with his Gloria 
Victls and his beautiful 
itinerary statues; Barye, 
Fremiet, Saint-Mar- 
ceanx and finally Car* 
|3aau3i whose master- 
piece is his group of 
Untieing ornamenting 
the G 
tire 687) 
carved th 
fountain, t 
lers rtf 

the Avenue de 1'Qbser- 
vatoire at Paris* 

During the roman¬ 
tic period we find the 
Salons filled with anec¬ 
dotal groups, especial* 
ly mediaeval themes 
which arc dramatic in¬ 
terpretations of history; 
They have little iasting 
merit p nor have they 
l:ven die advantage of 
being suitable for the 
decoration of a facade 


FFsr. BE. - CM belt. WodIhwIIi Building. New Yum, 


as wer e the cold nco- 


' abStL ^ sculptures. Only rarely do we discern in one of these groups a spark of 
< crua beauty accompanying the intellectual conception demanded by the ideas 
Last century French sculpture produced but one truly great genius, 
\ tSMa> Auguste Rodin whose work, uneven and open to discussion as it Is, is at 
1 nu^ worthy of being compared with that of the great sculptors or antiquity, 
fir din, Kke LtonaeJo, is an amoral artist. I* or him nothing exists except 
rm. 1 ti cats and caresses the beauty of the human body with a passion that 
. | 1Sl ? ^ ^ llt ^ ^ rossne3S a To the more initiated R however, it is an 

, * l it -. W.rffoim like that which inspired Socrates' praises of the ephebes 
I;,/ /f 15 ' Rqdiirs was a rather eccentric personality; lie had three studios fiU 
.. Wlt ^ Feat SCu3 r ]t ^cs h some of them never completed. This bearded prophet 
pant ejsm with his polemics and discussions drew the attention of his con- 


mi L> fl v cif Arr, - v. ntw ja r 
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temporaries almost as much, perhaps,, 
as his worts. But to us they have a 
unique interest' it is through them 
that Rodin is a great man. As he says 
himself, art is a religion and its first 
commandment is to know how to 
model a leg, an arm or a torso. Dar¬ 
ing the last years of his life, for he 
died in igij, he attempted to per¬ 
petuate some of his ideas in his own 
w ritings and those of his friends. His 
last book on the Gothic cathedrals 
is full of admirable sketches, and we 
are charmed by his enthusiasm for 
the decorations and other forms of 
mediaeval French art. In his other 
writings, besides his polemics, lie 
explains his manner of interpreting 
nature. Movement, he says, is the 
transition Jhmi one attitude to an- 
1 'then Figures, therefore* should not 
he confined to a predetermined posi¬ 
tion. He considers that his sculpture 
is more natural than an actual plas¬ 
ter oust, and that the image of the 
run del in his memory is a better one 
than the model itself, as he sees it 
with his ow r u eyes. 

But Rodin's best defence is his 
marvelous knowledge of form. All his 
idiosyncrasies find justification in the 
beauty of some of his works. J le 
understands pain and man's struggle 
both with himself and with the exteri¬ 
or world, so characteristic of modern 
tinies. Take his Thinker, What ten¬ 
sion! What a desire to know* and 
so different; from the Fensieroso of 
Miuhelangehil (fig* 6SS), In love, as 
in pain and death, Rodin is always a 
modern in the highest sense of the 
word {figs, G&J afKl 6yx) r We cannot 
but pardon the faults of a man who 
in oeu own time has produced such 
a work as the Bronze Age, Here we 
have the figure of a youth who sym- 
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bolizus i he first awakening 
of humanity to knowledge 
£fig. &go). It is el marvelous 
tiling; its perfect realiza¬ 
tion its worthy of one of the 
great masters of undent 
Greece, and its keen in¬ 
sight surpasses even the 
subtlety of our own time. 

Like Mi chela n geLo, 
and life £ Lysippus and F^ 1 
yclcitns if WL - oni 
Rodin was a strident ana 
H tireless w orker. Often he 
would disappear fmr days, 
shut up in one of his stu¬ 
dios analysing the hand* 
the leg or the gesture of a 
model, Rodin's enthusiasm 
was n at ura rally inspired 
by the Greek sculptors^ 
although ins temperament 
was essentially modern. 

! le w^s alsi i a st wlent ^n a 
admirer of Donate!Lo d uu 
Michelangelo, Neverthe¬ 
less , %hesc vacil la cions 
sometimes disconcerted 
Hie public, Rodin ruthless¬ 
ly defied both the critics 
and the public with his 

eccentricities which were at limes pure affectation. Take* for example, the 
nutilated figure of a man walking. Head and arms are missing; as though the 
oryphunts were not also a man walking and the Victory of Samothrace only 
>egan to fly when it arrived at the Louvre in its mutilated state! Rut, as we 
lave already remarked, Rodin's more beautiful works redeem all thdr cecen- 
tricities. Moreover, there is in this independence an evidence of the man's per¬ 
sonality. Rodin does no more ihan affirm anew the (act that the modern artist, 
r *td from academic formulas, has only himself to account to for Ills works'. It 
^ the theory of sincerity carried to extremes, 

Uthur contemporary sculptors have also followed the Inspiration of das- 
iscal antiquity, but without Rodin s genius. In Germany Max Klinger, besides 
us Greek puses {figs, fk^ and f)Q4) h has also carved mutilated statues. His best 
w^rk Ls, perhaps, a seated figure of Beethoven in which he employed marbles 
'* Vartans colors as in the Roman portraits of the decadence. 

I wo other European sculptors require mention, even in this brief nun- 


KEg. fiSH. - Rodin. The T hi nker. (Ptm&t&mJ Pajus. 
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His smaller statue 
bronzes, are port 
what we might 
rtamk: characte 


mazy of Nlnetccnth-uentu- 
ry Art. One is the Russian 
Prince Trubetzskoi who 
hud an extraordinary fac¬ 
ulty of catching the mov¬ 
ement of his sitter (rig. 695}. 
mailer statues, usually 
portrayals of 
call dv- 
cter* It is a 
netting aspect, 3 w hole life 
concentrated in the ges¬ 
ture of a moment. 

The other is Meunicr* 
the poet-sculptor of the 
industrial laborer. He was 
a native of Belgium and 
must of his works are now 1 
to be found in Brussels. 
He gives us peasants with 
bent backs, coal and iron 
miners of Flanders and 
Northern France and the 
w orkers of the great metal 
industries. lie was a great 
artist who loved and un¬ 
derstood them alL In those 
overworked bodies and 
clouded brains we see the 
desires and sufferings of a 

a P^Pl». but *, .p«« aetdptur rid. 

ly .rfHc land I],," U k T “if ““ ! lhr BC "' ral P™ s l ,C[i - 

comjnemrjrativp in. nn d< r *f tr:id.3tii in. Hu. 1 demand ft >r statues and 

produced. *£££££££ F* V * " h °" 1 h “* uf to be 

nrowos v b VT ,<!ti “»* fw —Pit- 

.Subircasury in New York, by Ward 4™** ' T* tba ‘ Blaittiin E L >’ the 
car, school was the arrival nf Italian “i? ° f pr '^ rL ‘ 5S for tie Ameri- 
blodcs of marble shinned unfit ' k '' Carvt:r& ’ w * 1 ° ® me tf J complete 

took excellent 

sculpture. T ° T a Italianized American 

Saiot-Gaodens,wUbombDuhilr^of^F^t'r^ Lhc Nineteenth Century, 
studied abroad, in Ihris and Italv v i J ' fat * cr An d an Irish ninthcr. Us 
I an, .„d l% ttwl(W(|11| ualaln,. hi, work, 


Fj(f. m. - Rodin, The Kiss. 
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arc completely American, He look 
American subjects, sqeh as the 'Tu- 
riian h but it is chiefly in his statues 
of Lincoln, at Chicago (%. 6 gz% and 
Sherman, at New "S nrk, that we real¬ 
ize the spirit of the New World. 

1 uday, American sculptors art 
Ir^Eon, Without dealing with the most 
modern until the next chapter, we 


have here to mention Loradu Taft, a fo| 
lower of Saint-Gaudens, and Mrs, Ann; 
Hyatt Huntington, the author of an rxfjui 
site and original Jeanne d'Arc. 

We will try now to make a brief sum 
mary of Nineteenth ^century painting, be¬ 
ginning with the romantic school. It is im¬ 
possible here to describe the many tenden¬ 
cies and interesting personalities which have 
hallowed one another wtlli tfee rapidity of 


Pig 1 . ttDU, Rtidist, The Bronze Age, 


Fi|f L Cffll, -RorfJn. Eve. 


a pyrotechnic display. The leader of the 
romantic school of pain ring was. of course, 
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Dftlacrobc t but he had 
a talented precursor in 
TWi^^„ re Gencault, A 
Rouen, the lat¬ 
ter studied in Paris and 
at the a^e of riven tyw me 
in ifii 2 he exhibited an of¬ 
ficer of Chasseurs mount¬ 
ed on a spirited horse 
used a sensa- 
picture, now 
ii L llic i.ouvre, is still an 
object of interest, but at 
that time, when French 
painting was yet domi¬ 
nated by David, G£ri- 
Cault's canvas represent¬ 
ed a very radical depar¬ 
ture. He continued to 
paint animated and ro¬ 
mantic scenes such as the 
Wounded Cuirassier and 
the Raft of the Medusa, 
also in the Louvre 
lire 697). Toward 
of lus short life 
to London where 


. . . , tnained several years. He 

, 11,1 , s tn but nnt litrorR lit hnri dealt a deathblnw to the neoclassi- 
cal [Minting of David and his pupils. 

iMatn.ix put the ne w movement firmly on its feel. born atCharentcin near 
" 1,5 ' n< ! J v Gfiu iinrt GfricauU to devote himself to painting- 

In 1 *n he exhibited his Dane and Virgil which was bought by die Ste 

!n tllC Lolme -™ s was followed by the Master 
' “ U ^ ,V Takin E of C.onxtaiitinoplr by the Christians, the Interior 
rii < t "iii rS 1 S ‘ lt|ii ' irly ril)mailL ic character, tn 1845 he was given the 

i;""' 10 the Library of the Luxembourg 1„ 1*47. 

Abi..>ugh lli-laermx had many detractor, he hadals-, numerous friends,and ids 

n u -1 <mg ihe unhappy lines of those nf most revolutionary innova- 
tfifxand rpif-nners, * 


(■E hi. i lu lda * s ' ta f Eaciior *ii ihe Itcaux Arts naturally criticized Delacroix un- 
, |i,* r I,..— . 15 & t m * !1 , ll ? T , < *‘ W * l ° W0 * offhtet-n years older than Delacroix, 
( . , _, diiy ,B thv ^ lua “h«e both were exhibiting their works. "He 

!?r trtZ? SL1 Wacmix -' “drawing fa honesty 

vfti*T It 1, \il Cnn T Dl T a ! ,G !? ree Sandand Mnas *«. U^croix was a great 

t aue, oo, glortfies him in admirable verses, Delacroix died in i8<>y. 
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Fig. im. — Ki inner- B»se of tfiatxsrfie. 


Although lie was sixty-five years 
old. he was srill full of new plans 
and ambitions* His pupils* how¬ 
ever, hardly carried on his work. 

We hear little of Ary Scheffer, 

Horace Vcmct or even Delaroche 
today, although the Princes In 
the Tower by the last named is 
still I po pnlar in reproducti ons. The F m - M** Kliis^r, nirl at the Batti- 

impressionists considered them¬ 
selves to he the heirs of Delacroix, but as a matter of fact their esthetic princi¬ 
ples were very different 

Let us see of what the revolution of Delacroix consisted. In the first place 
there is his subject matter. Me no longer palmed goddesses and nymphs, but 
living human beings, and he represented them in a moment of great feeling 
under the pretext of a historical event. In the same way Victor Hugo and 
^chiller took Mary Stuart, Don Carlos or William Tel) as the subjects of iheir 
romantic dramas. It was not his idea to produce beautiful nymphs like Ingres’ 
La Source or deliberated compositions like David's apotheosis of P*apolcon t bni 
rather pain, hate and intense feeling of various sorts. And what fata] conse- 
f ]nencea that word, sentiment, was to have! The great power of Delacroix 
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in his coloring. Ingres' formula* 
that what is well drawn is painted 
well enough, was not sufficient. 
Like Veronese, Delacroix painted 
historical scenes and could! seek 
various color effects in llie cos¬ 
tumes* Coloring was not such a 
great matter to David, but to De¬ 
lacroix it was everything. 

Breaking abruptly with the 
academic classicism, Delacroix 
opened a new way for art T Pictorial 
art was to be fell and not merely 
thought out. Delacroix took medi¬ 
aeval subjects more as a reaction 
against the academic rules oF the 
neoclassidsits than for any other 
reason. Dante and Shakespeare 
furnished him with subjects for his 
most beautiful and moving com¬ 
positions, just as the Apocryphal 


Gospel of St, James was to Giotto the means 
of tus expression of deep feeling, Delacroix 
was the father uf pictorial romanticism and 
a man nl penetration. In his writings on 
artistic subjects we find much that reveals 
tlic bent of his mind and the genuine worth 
of Ins talent, 

Delacroix was an enthusiastic painter uT 
life itself, of the vivid and tragic realities of 
existence, I-lia painting mis expressive and 
strong, Hla art was p. bring to all Europe a 
liberation of the spirit and open anew' the 
door ; in path leading to a true common 
ion with nature and a genuine contact with 
lassion and real it v. 

Kilt not all the temperaments of the 
tint.; were disposed to receive the sound in- 
llucnce of the art of Delacroix. Before these 
tempests of tragedy, lakes of blood and bad 
angels, as Baudelaire put it, many n spirit 
looked back with longing to the idyllic pic¬ 
tures of the Eighteenth Century or the cool 
tranquility of classical and reasonable art. 
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jrama of an army made 
; his hand to his hlecdh 
dead beneath a pitiless s' 
encampment where sleep 


a return to 


imbued by roman 


5 ^ 


The modern 
battle picture of¬ 
fers something 
more than a great 
spectacle; it is a 
human incident at 
once painful and 
anecdotal. Nine¬ 
teenth-century art. 


ticism and the so¬ 
cial instinct, was 
interested in the 
soldier as a human 
being. It is no long¬ 
er the triumphant 
king n or an ant h e n - 
tic panorama 
pnessip" 
and tt 

military encampment 
inaugurated by Gros, 


Fif;. WJ7. — (jerjcsulf. The Rah of the MefltJU- (Louvre.) Pabu^ 


Up of a non y cm ms units, but a dying soldier 
ig breast, fields devastated by passing armies 
lying on the blood-soaked ground. \Ve see a 
sleeping soldiers dream of victory. In this tendency, 
pupils, Charict and Raffet, were especially successful. 
I hey were futlowed by Cogniet and Meissonier. The latter's pupils, Xenvtlle and 
Detail 1c, became very popular 
painters of military scenes, 

Mcissonier worked un 
those lines. Rut he painted 
not only battle scenes but al¬ 
so genre pictures; tb 
■were evident 
EighteenthrOentnry lLJ ^. 

whtcli still lingered- The influ¬ 
ence of i his anectotal school 
on European painting vras as 
powerful as it was detrimen¬ 
tal. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the mediocrity of the subjects 
chosen, we find some very 
estimable work where the 
artist has not slavishly sub¬ 
jected htmsell to the tb erne 
699), 

I he first violent reaction 
against artificial and romantic 
subjects for paintings is per- 
>iuiti;i c d in CourbeL Iiorn at n K .aua. -Dclacrota. The Massacre of Sc». 
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Uic beginning uf the century* uf a middle class family t very strong 1 broad- 
shouldered, and heavy, cynical, with no respect for traditions nor classes he 
refused governmental dtTfjntiims, belonged tD the communard^} was forced to 
leave fcranee after the fall nt the Commune, and died at exile in Switzerland, 
A man like this, gifted with a strong vision for reality, naturally could enjoy 
only dungs as they arc, and react with fury against the artificial I y composed 
subjects nf past and distant scenes. He even made no effort to create hafmooi- 
nLi$ effects of color. 1 he impressionists who followed him reacted against the 
black ness in his paintings; nevertheless his work was a great step toward libera- 
lion from that r>ihft calamity, romantic falsi heat ion. Courbet, himself, did not 
tniuL r w ords. n ( hir century will not recover from the feycr of imitation by which 
ii lias been laid It?t. ! hidias and Raphael have hooked themselves into us; the 
galleries should remain closed for twenty years, sc that the moderns could at 
East begin to see w ith their ow n eyes/* Of course, a man making these utterances 
and [Minting as be did exasperated the manufacturers of pretty canvases of 
bidtks and idyllic episodes, Meissonier said, in a rage before a painting uf 
Gmrbct; gentlemen, Ui us forget that he exists/’ Hut the paintings of Courbet 
ore today in the Lnuvre beside those of Meissonier, and with more right tn be 
there than those of the latter (fig, ;oo). 

Subsequent to this period of historical painting, baltlcs, ideal abstractions 
and reali * t ' c scenes, we rote the appearance of a school which was to bring new 
life to painting. These were objective landscape painters who had tired of the 
imaginative attempts which were taking the artist farther and farther away from 
[lie dear and truthful mirror of nature. These men were no longer moved by the 
declamatory gestures of the pupils and followers of 1 Jelaemix or by turbaned 
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Moors, scimitars and sabres, no matter how good the coloring was. The world 
^nd man were the only things of interest; the stars of the sty, the beautiful 
universe and the conscience of the human soul. The discovery of the spiritual, 
we might almost say human, beauty of a landscape was one of the purest tri¬ 
umphs of modern times. The English claim that the inaugurator of French land¬ 
scape painting was Constable, who exhibited a number of pictures at Paris in 
[H24, Constable's influence, however, is doubtful; for that matter we also have 
precedents in I-rench art p such as Claude Lorrain and Watteau. But before Con- 
stable landscape had never been appreciated in this manner for its own sake. 


Historical landscape was mentioned among I he various classes of pictures de- 
iLTmincd by the treatise writers* Prior to the romantic revolution the recipe 
was this; ' l [n the foreground put a mass of trees on one side and on the other, 
a muunEaln crowned with mins. In the centre there should be a lake or a river 
which loses itself hi the horizon. On the level ground should be some shepherds 
or nymphs, a funeral procession ora stately cavalcade," The idea was that iL & 
landscape without inhabitants is not habitable. 11 In his earlier work Corot seems 
to have respected this formula more or less, and on his Italian journey lie almost 
always painted nymphs or shepherds amid the foliage, Corot, the founder of the 
modern school of landscape painters, was born in Paris in 1 796. His parents 
^’ ere well-to-do bourgeois and furnished him with abundant means to pursue 
his career. He was of a generous nature and always ready to help his friends. In 
hia old age he was called Papa Corot; he died at the age seventy-nine still 
dreaming of landscapes. On his death-bed he said: ,A I have never seen anything 
SD keantiful, and he moved his linger as though to paint it Corot was educated 
among the. hisiorical landscape painters, but lie went to Rome where he was 
converted, Ilaty, ever the creator of great men, transformed this famous artist as 
ud|, Upon lus return to France he spent his time alternately at Paris and at 
VI 3 c d Array; where he had a country home and where he observed nature. In 
llv pictures we feel the freshness of the air; Indeed, his sensitiveness id atmos¬ 
pheric effects is, perhaps, the must marked characteristic of his work* He has 
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Fitf. ^ 3 .-C^fiSL Landscape. 
tMetropolitan Museum.) Ni:w Y 1 m h . 

is too miifih light, we sec too many things; 

nati 


described his own sensations when 
he turned to the creation oftiute of 
his landscape paintings. "The pa ini- 
"rises at three o'clock 
morning, goes nut to the 
fields and seals himself, waiting and 
watching beneath a tree. Unit can 
he distinguished as yet... Soon 
the atmosphere begins to quiver 
and a breeze comes up and awakens 
things; first a ray of sunshine, and 
then another and another. The 
flowers open. The birds begin their 
trills.,. Nothing was seen, and sud¬ 
denly the whole world is before the 
painter. The sun comes up; every¬ 
th rug gleams, but softly and gently. 
And the painter paints, paints! In 
the distance the outlines of the 
hills are lost in the ether. The birds 
fly hither and thither, A peasant 
passes mounted on a white nag and 
is lost in the narrow path,.. And the 
painter paints, paints! Soon tb 
nothing remains free to the irnagi 


everything is so precise... The artist goes to the farm-house. Everyone 
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works; he rests and dreams of what 
he saw in the morning. lie dreams of 
I us painting! Tomorrow he will pa in l 
Elis dream" [Tig. 701), 

What Co not su vaguely outlines 
was earnestly applied by the painters 
°f the Barhi/tm School, They devot¬ 
ed their lives to landscape painting. 

Why live iu Farts, when one could 
contemplate nature and enjoy its 
beauty there in the little village of 
Rarbizon at one end of the lovely 
Forest of Fontainebleau? Theodore 
Rousseau and Troy on had already 
bei?n there some time when the for¬ 
mer wrote: U A new comrade has ar¬ 
rived who has color, movement and 
expression, a true painter. 11 This was 
jean Francois Milieu 

The friends at Rarbizon, men 
like Daubigny, Dupre, Troy on, soon 
learned what Millet represented. They 
bemselves had only gone half-way. Diaz was still painting landscapes with 
nymphs and foliage after the manner of Corot. Rousseau was still a romantic, 
1 Q °* in % 11 Lrte <jr a P alh ** lhe romantic painters chose a theme; lie was called 
, ^ D[i ^eroix lif landscape (fig, yea). The newly arrived Millet interpreted the 
ltJ " r holds with a lofty realism. He was the true painter of the humble 
peasant. Millet and 
Rousseau were neigh¬ 
bors at Barbjjfon and 
became close friends. 
kotisseau t whose means 
VVorc somewhat more 
ample, often catne so 
c he aid of his feltow- 
artistj and when they 
r!ied n only a few years 
they were buried 
neside one another. 

1 Grot, who survived 
1 hemj settled a pension 
nn widow. W e 

h;iVc a greas many 
■^cresting stories of 
l * u ' is vnuine affection 
s existed among 
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those Artists who did their work far 
from the cafds of Paris T 

Millet thought that he felt some¬ 
thing in the landscape which one 
does not perceive from the senses. 
He said that when he came home at 
night he could hear tire trees speak- 


say, but that is my own fault. Vuila 
tontl On another occasion lie wrote; 
"I wish you might fee] the terrors 
and the splendor of the night... the 
silence and the nun-muring of the air! 
Then it is that one ts conscious of 
the infinite.' 1 

And yet,besides this cosmic feel¬ 
ing for the landscape, Millet could 
paint also man. “It is the human side 
of art that Interests me most/ 1 he 
said, “and it has never presented its 
happier aspect to me, 1 do not know 
where it is, 1 have not seen it yet. The happiest thing I know is calmness, the 
silence of the woods and fields. 11 

Millet was notan extraordinary colorist. His painting is somewhat opaque 
and earthy. “Millet produces his admirable effects with □ rude und imperfect 
manner, wrote Arsenc Alexandre, Baudelaire also criticised She subjects of his 
pictures saying Hint he gave so great a prominence to the sombemessand dull¬ 
ness of his peasants that It arouses the resentment of the beholder, ls They seem 
to say to us, l wc are the disinherited and the only ones who produce anything 
by TOT tail." There is aortic Irutli in nil this, Luc Millet was seeking fnr some- 


Flff. 70S* — Reitnau 11. iienera ] Prim. fboom. 
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thing which was indifferent lo 
the sensation of color and could 
never be understood by a Bohe¬ 
mian like Baudetaire, He wrote* 

"I try not to have things look 
as if chance had brought them 
together, but as if they had a 
necessary bond between them¬ 
selves. I want the people I repre¬ 
sent to look as if they really 
belonged to their station, so that 
imagination c a n ti o t conceive o f 
their ever being anything else.'" 

Millet devoted him self to the 
poor peasant; someone had to 
immortalize the humble worker 
overwhelmed with toil (fig. 703}. 

In one of his pictures two of 
them are cutting a tree, and (heir 
legs are bent with their efforts. 

In another he represents a poor 
laborer leaving his work at night¬ 
fall. He is so weary he can hard- 
ly stand* Again wc see two glean¬ 
ers working in the blazing sun; 
the shoulder of one pains her 
so that she can do no mure* In 
die Angdus (fig. 704), take the two well known figures out in the field listening 
^ the distant bell What a creation! Let Baudelaire say what he will; Millet's 
peasants live intensely and have their own compensations. They are not blind 
■ind brutal working machines; they, too, enjoy this world of ours. Then there 
' ikC the two women watching a Rock of geese pass. I low they breathe in the 
■■ 1 I and aromatic autumn atrl i wo others seem to be in ecstasy over the peace 
^ ,tie country, Surely Virgil was mistaken when he told (he rustics, “If yon 
'■nlv nebbed your own hap pi ness!/ 1 and thought them incapable of perceiving 
t n world about them. Millet's countryman enjoys the landscape in a different 
■*"> from (hat of the intellectual, it is (rue K but unless they go to the city and 
^ hl.^, spirit, the shepherd and the farmer have their own feeling fur beauty. 
t ^smght Millet. ^They think they will make me retreat and convert 

nu 1 11 [ fie rirt of the salons. Ah no] I was burn a countryman and a countryman 
^ill die. 1 wilt paint whnt 1 feel." And yet when Millet died in iSjs there were 
j? Kaik signs that he w r as beginning to he appreciated. From that time on his 
dmc lias steadily increased. His Angeltts* which the painter sold with difficulty 
r 2 h ^ou francs, was again sold in 1890 for fSoO^OoO and nobody could say how 
tmich ^ worth today. 

only Millet but all the other painters of the Barbizon School were either 
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Fi^. Tin - E, Monet. The ludy with tine parrot, Fig. 7JJ,— Whistler, Portrait of Purpt. 
Mftropoilhm Jttmeum, New V^il Metropolitan Museum. ! Niiw Voak. 


decried or ignored! by the chattering crowds that frequented thu Salons of the 
Second Empfrv. Rut the reaction ug:iin$l the pictures of Delacroix and his pupils 
3nade itself fH( in the other artists, such as Kegnaulh the great portraitist (Jig- 
ure 70S); Rosa Bonheur, the inimitable painter of animals [fig, 706); Jules Breton, 
another painter of peasants, .inti the portrait painters, Ronnat (aminis Duran, 
Daubigny and Faniiin-Latour [fig, 707 ). 

Whilr: the landscape artists and naturalists were attacking the false idealism 
■■t the romantic school, another more advanced group was working on a new 
technique and a new theory of col^r and light, “['hey were called impressionists, 
a t0im originating in a picture by Monet entitled u An Impression" which was 
exhibited in iftjj, in the Salon des Kcfusees. The new school was founded upon 
die principle of the most exact reprodiirtinn of nature possible. It w r as not to be 
nature altered or improved in the studio of the artist, hut light and color in all 
Mieir natural crudity. It was the same tendency that we find in the so-called 
naturalism of Zola and his friends, This pictorial naturalism attempted to jus- 
dfy itself by the physical theories of light and color as popularized in elementary 
ic^nce. 3 he impressionists declared that there was no such thing as color 
m itself; the color of an object depends on the manner in which the light is 
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of nature. In the matter of ter 
t-a. ^ome considered it absurd 
aes; this would make the mine 
iv them in the retina uf the c 


produce 

was toi 


Shadow, therefore* is never a 
lack of color, but another culor. 


received, its Intensity sin d the 
retraction of the colors of neigh- 
boring objects. The retina per¬ 
ceives it according to the rela¬ 
tive proximity of one color to 
another, and at the side oT a 
simple color the retina has a 
tendency to sec its complement. 


FiK. TIE. WhJfctScr. Portrait g! Cmljle. 

.ItWPI offitaSffQir . 

the eye the cheer 
also rev i dul Lomu 


In 

do 


halftones; 
urn bine them 


the canva* in such a manner that the 
simple colors would fuse when observed 
from the proper distance* 

It cannot be denied that some of 
these observations ate quite true, and that 
modem painters have taken advantage of 
the experiments of the impressionists, 
whatever seH^kjI they belong to. 

The trouble with the impressionists 
was their lack of expression. Ltesiring 
to be painters, and nothing more than 
that, they carried their iudiflerence to 
physical and spiritual beauty altogether 
too liir Take a man with a pipe and a 
glass of beer; there yon liad a subject 
fora picture; as long as the harmony of 
the coloring was beautiful, t hat ii-as all 
you wauled. Unfortunately, ton, the color* 
employed by some of the impressionist a 
have darkened in the course of tittle, and 


and it has the tendency to take 
on the complement of the color 
of the Lighted portion of the ob¬ 
ject. 4S0 much for color. As for 
form* that does not exist cither. 
There are only masses of color, 
and even these are not uniform 
but arc the accumulation of tied- 
i\rcd spots. There is T then* no 
such thing as outline; one must 
paint in Spots and brush strokes 
so that they will produce upon 
technique the impressionists were 
to mix the colors on the palette 
icral color* opaque. The thing to 
eye, setting the brush-strokes on 


Fig, m — Sisley. CniitltrV cliurth 
on a nrtny day. 
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in the Louvre t where it 


you only have left the form h 
which did not amount tip 
much, and a reminder 
of the arguments which 
this movement provoked- 
Take, for example, Manet's 
Dejcu □ cr sur 1' he r be whic h 
raised such a scan dal when 
it was exhibited in 18G5 
1 lig- 70S). Then there is 
his Olympia which aroused 
so much derision a year or 
two later. It was later hung 


is Still more ur less of a Fl|ff-Tib—Claude Monet. Church lit Vernon, 

scandal in the eyes of ma¬ 
ny, This w ork, however, has not faded (fig. 709). Manet s sincerity, faith and 
enthusiasm made his fellow impressionists consider him the leader of the move- 
ment. At times his indifference to much that would have beautified the picture 
becomes a source of regret, but he dissected the light with such pas 
we forgive bins everything for his devotion to hi& ideal. After him came 
(fig. 713), Pissarro (lig. 71^), Renoir <fig. 717 and Plate I .II) and the j 
Mary Cassatt {fig. 716), Wc nnw came to Claude Monet, the famous landscapist 
!l L g- "Mb and Degas who way, perhaps tlie most pndoiind personality of the 
grnup. J hat which was unpleasant at times in Manet becomes agreeable in M<«nei 
and Degas, Monet did no more than apply the principles of impressionism to 
landscape painting. Here die new theories of tight and color proved most accept¬ 
able. Degas painted Parisian scenes and delighted in nocturnal light effects with 
musicians and dancers amid canvas scenery (fig. 718). For a time the American 

Whtstler was associated 
with the French impres¬ 
sionists. He was a painter 
of genius, perhaps 
iif the moderns, ai 
minds us at times 
[|ucz {figs. 71 
Plate LIII). 

Whistler also owes much 
to tiie Japanese, whose sim¬ 
plicity and bold effects be 
sometimes tried Co imitate. 
Although he lived most of 
his life in London, with long 
stays in Paris, his independ¬ 
ent stroke of brush and his 
El i ppan cy w li e n he s| 1 r ead 


Fbt j 15. - Pissarro, The Boulevard MontiuurErc. 
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his Colors, make him a painter uni¬ 
dentified with any particular locale- 
Whistler may not be considered an 
American artist* but he certainly 
is not European. His fights with 
Ruskin prove that he could not foe 
absorbed by the Victorians; neither 
cottid he abide them. It is hardly 
necessary to remark how far the im¬ 
pressionists had got beyond the the- 
malic studies of the older schools 
of painting. Wherever light vi¬ 
brates* there was the painter; con¬ 
sequently the made up scenes of 
the previous schools of painting had 
disappeared like unreal fancies "I 
the brain. Wc can hardly attribute 
the inauguration of the movement 
to any one of the four great masters, 
Manet* Monet, Degas and Renoir, 
who were its outstanding expo¬ 
nents. Manet, under the influence of 
(. ourfoet and the Spanish painters* did no more than open the door to the re¬ 
alities of color; Monet made a profound and devoted study of them. Degas 
expressed his enjoyment of light the melancholy 
nf modern Paris in its gray light, while Renoir sang 
the youth of its women arid their fresh coloring. 

Cezanne finally came to represent a new aspect 
of impressionism which has exercised an enor¬ 
mous influence upon the latest development of 
painting. Away from the tumult of Paris in a 
f|uie| corner of Proven re and with his Meditei- 
ranfti n outlook, he cou Id not but foe v cry differ t*n t 
from the impressionist masters. His objectivism 
went further than that of tire painters of the 
North, for he felt profoundly the substantiality 
of things* their proto-realism, the reality of their 
volume and quality. The dear sky of Provence, 
free or mists, presented each object to his eyes 
in such a manner that it was never a mere spot 
in a sea (ft light, but a formal and substantial 
individual object The clear atmosphere gave it 
a well defined outline. This is the Paul Cezanne 
who painted simple landscapes and hardy figures. 

It is from him that modernistic structure is dc- 

rived. Today Cezanne is regarded as something Pig. TI7- Renoir. The Dance. 
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more than merely one 
of u number of impress 
siomsts; he is consider¬ 
ed the founder of 3 new 
school. We shall say 
more of him in the next 
chapter. 

Pamllel to impres¬ 
sionism, wc find an ide¬ 
alistic reaction — 


painting way 
the decorative painter, 
1 1 n v r i s d e CHavan n es. 
Horn of a noble and 


Fie 716. - Degas, L5jt!le t-^arl S-. 


well-to-do Lyons fami- 

ly n lie was big lily educated. Having derided to devote his life to fainting, he 
went to Paris and Eater travelled in Italy. In iSGi he exhibited his first pictures* 
■A :r and Peace, which, with their com pan ion-pi civs. Labor nnd Repose, arc now 
in the museum at Amiens. He never abandoned his pate and tranquil style. ll l 
1 "ufes, he says* ,L ihat sober lands, clouded skies and solitary plains please me 
incyt. A blue sky absorbs too much; the brighter the sun, the more obscure is the 
landscape." Puvis de Chavannes was not a great colorist, and he defended this 
deficiency saying that a decorative painting should never stand out from the 
■■ill with striking colors. His own work hardly justifies his claim) Veronese and 
I iutoretto do not need to envy the cold gray times of Tuvis de Chavannes-The 
threat danger, too, lies in the case with which these pale shades maybe imitated 
o_v less talented decorators, men who are larking in the vast comprehension of 
1 no world, l he good taste and the excellent drawing of the master. Some of the 
•••objects of his compositions are very intricate. Take hl$ he mi cycle at the Sur- 
botme, in which we see a woman looking at figures representing research in 
Science, An and Letters. Other works are purely allegorical like his Ave Ficar- 
dia Nutrix at A miens and The Rhone and The Saone at Lyons, as well as bis 
1 our Seasons in the same city (ftg r 720). A lew times Fiwis de Chuvaunes ahan- 
demed wall decoration l-« paint small pictures with a more or less affected ideal* 
^m. Among these dre the Beheading of John the Baptist* the Family of Fisher- 
I "Ik and the Song of the Shepherd (fig. 7 ftii). Nevertheless, as lime goes on the 
work of 1 1 li vis dc Chavannes is mure and mure appreciated. Even the postini- 
pressiimists admired him. Gauguin was anxious for him to see Ills pictures; 

' din in his last writings called him lt Lhe greatest artist of our time. 1 ' He praised 
1 specially ^'his sublime landscapes in which a sanctified Nature seems to know 
" n l> a loving humanity, at once wise and august. 11 These arc Rodin's own words, 
■md we must recognize the fact that he was right in so characterizing the land- 
apes of E avia de Chavannes. Bnt he himself recognized that if was another 
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FJg. J !& — Fuvis d? aiavajinea, 

Tlse 3ftnff of I he shepherd, 

Metropoiitorr Museum.j NfiW Vi>kk, 


nature* another world. This accords 
with the manner in which Puvis de 
Chavamies worked* L< An hour spent 
in ^ am if ivhiVii pleases me/' he said* 
rain with images for a 
When he painted the fa¬ 
mous woods in his great fresco in. 
the Surbnnne. it is well known that 
his inspiral inn was a pine branch 
which he had in his stud he 

Modern idealism in the field 
of painting liad cither inaugiirators 
besides Fuvis de C11a vaunes* men 
like Ary Renan, Gustave Moreau, a 
subtile and refined colorist. Bastion 
Lepage and Dagnan Bouvcrct, They 
ah combined the enthusiasm tor 
landscape and technique of the im¬ 
pressionists with idealism in the modern sense of the word- Henry Martin was 
rt sincere and talented decorator, Besnard was also an impressionist with ideals, 
and finally wc have the great Eugene Carrierc, the painter nf family life in ill! 
iift lendemesg h whose technique is an interesting sfumato (fig. 72 rk 

We have tried to cover the various changes of French punLing, m; 1 
has unquestionably been the most important artistic centre in Europe during the 
Nineteenth Century, But in the oth¬ 
er countries vigorous personalities 
have appeared which deserve spe¬ 
cial mention. We might mention 
lirsi the Italian Segautint, a sort of 
Millet in his coloring and a spiritual 
artist who painted the summits uf 
the Alps and the pastures and 
shepherds beneath them. 

In the E -uw Countries we find 
anew the influence of David in a 
school of painting which carried un 
the local anecdotal traditions uf the 
Eighteenth Century, Later, realism 
appeared in the form of picturesque 
anecdotes, and the expansion h.| 
the naturalistic and impressionistic 
m Dvcme n t p reduced a mod era 
school of painters among whom the 
most prominent were Court ens, Gib 
sone t Eveitepoel, Emor T KnopfiT, an r , ™ 

■ . . ■ , Fi^. 730 —PuvEsdeChflvaiffie*. Atttufiin- 

ldrahst wL ‘ l w * s inspired by the (■*«,«« 4 m*j 
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or less intensity the ar¬ 
tistic tendon ties of 
France, although here 
painting took on a cer- 


English Pre-Raphael- 
iles, and Eugene Lacr- 
mans whose pictures of 
humble life arc filled 
with a profound com¬ 
panion (fig, 723). 

All during the Nine¬ 
teenth Century Ger- 

m-i n xr F'-i'li r W'j^h ITKirC 


on a cer¬ 
tain national <diar&cter T Flg-IIL —E. Carriers, The FajiHIv. 

particularly during the 

period of anecdotal pictures. Von Schwind, a painter of mediaeval scenes, was 
the head of the romantic movement here. Inspired by Diirer and Holbein* an- 
other romantic painter was Rethd, whose woodcuts of the Revolution of 1&4S 
under the name of the Dance of Heath ate interesting from both an artistic and 
political standpoint. A little earlier we find an idealistic school which developed 
if Pre-Raphael ism and whose members called themselves Nazarites. They, 
mpted bp go hack to the early Renaissance and took Ferugirio, Francia 

and the young Rapl 
their models. Like 
attempt to work upon 
tdlectual formula, they were 
cold painters and but me¬ 
diocre colorists, Their leader 
was Qmbeck who spent his 
entire life in Rome. Others 
among them were Cornelius 
and Schadow. 

Historical and military 
painting also developed in 
Germany in response to the 
French movement, and they 
were animated by the same 
spirit. The most distinguished 
exponents of this school were 
Menzel and Lenb&ch. Meirael 
was a sincere and gifted work¬ 
er, wlio glorified Prussian 
history with the brush. His 
illustrations nf the times of 
Frederick the Great* and even 
Flff, 723 , - Btfckian, The adepNcrd e Juttient. of the IJismarckian era, thrill 
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the hearts of Germans young 
and old (fig. 724). I^nbach 
was .simply a portrait maker* 
very necessary in those times 
of German glory w hen pho¬ 
tography was relatively in its 
infancy. German museums are 
still proud of Lenbach's live 
and expressive faces of the 
rulers (fig. 725). 

Although the foregone: 
German artists followed 
paths marked out 
French arrists* othe* 
tendencies were developed. 
Fritz von 1'hde was a true German* and he possessed a realism possible only in 
a ProtesEant nation. His rather sensational canvases offered to Ins public themes 
from sacred history transported to the settings of Ids own time. Von Uhde 
achieved a wide popularity and even came to influence some of the French 
painters* 

NlnetirOnth-ccntury decorative painting in Germany s> strikingly represented 
by Marecs and Leibl, and by the Swiss 
Arnold Bfickliti.a romantic of the first 
water, w hose life was spent between 
Florence and Basel* An intellectual 
painter of classical themes, In- peopled 
h h can \ a St 1 s w j 1 h nymp h s, s ire ns ami 
l rniiiurs, bucklin'* is a new and modern 
paganism. He seems, somebmts u classic 
p'*et or painter of the times of Theocri¬ 
tus >>r even Virgil, who has already Tcad 
1 ioc the and Slid ley. H^cklin's landscapes 
are very charming. in a perennial spring 
and life (fig. 722). 

The public is still enthusiastic over 
BOcklin’s works. If they seem to strain 
somewhat for effect, nevertheless they 
reveal a powerful imagination and an 
extraordinary knowledge of drawing. 

Klinger and Von Stuck, too, are men 
of vigoruns personality and continue this 
tendency. 

Northern Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century has fallen under the influences 

of both the French Smd German schools ... *_ „ 

H, Jiaa given us Jongkind- In nwe Ht , rehwrtt]i 
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recent times Zorn has 
stood out as a painter of 
portraits and of popular 
scenes in the Scandina¬ 
vian countries. Neverthe¬ 
less the style of Zorn is 
so much related to that 
of Bernard and other 
French impressionists 
that he can hardly be 
considered a Northern 
painter- Perhaps the most 
original of the Nineteenth 
C ent ary Sean dins vians Is 

Wa#<n mrl'i ■—■ 1 ■ 


Fpg, TS5- - Le^^actL. Bismarck. 


Lin ting was 

largely French¬ 
rome of the mystical and 
philosophical painters of 
the Russian school were 
effective propagandists of 
the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Especial mention 

should be made of Repin (fig. 726) and Vereschagin. Fhe latter painted many 
pictures in Central Asia; these arf: so powerful they arc said to be as valuable 
as Russia's territorial conquests in the East. Although other noteworthy artists 
arc not tacking in Russia before the Revolution, they are only the forerunners 
of the bloom of the present Russian school) which will be dealt with in the last 
chapter nf this book. 

During the las! half of the Nineteenth Century the most prominent painters 
in Spain have been Rosales and Fortuny. In both we distinguish an elegance 
of an anecdotal character such as Meisaonicr made the style in Prance. 3 in tuny 
m particular stands out as a lumbust with his Oriental subjects, 

Elsewhere in Spain whe find two modern tendencies which are Irec from 
French influences* One ia the picturesque school represented by Zuloaga ■«fig¬ 
ure 7’S). The other is the Vnlenclan liiminist school headed by Sotolla (fig- v 2 P)t 
whose work has achieved such success in the United States. To the first group 
belong most ppf the artists of Northern and Central Spain, and to the latter* 
. those of Eastern Spain, 

In England a school of painting developed independently^ Its members seem 
almost ignorant of what was happening on th* other side of the Channel- t 
precursor of this movement was Turner h that extraordinary landscapist whose 
work absorbed the attention of an entire generation of English 1 ritic?. He was 
born in 1 .on dun in 1775 and lie grew tip close to the Strand* so he was □ ways 
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Mg. WcrenakliuTd, BiJirnatjemc BjtmHOi** 

familiar with the color of London. Even when 
he iravelled in Italy and painted the land¬ 
scapes of that classic land, the atmosphere of 
his pictures was that of London on a clear 
summer day (hgs r 730 amj 731). Turner was of 
a solitary disposition. Me was jealous not imlv 
ot his contemporaries but also nf his preduces- 
3<u j a J He composed bis Liber j/udwrtwt in ri¬ 
valry mi C laude Lorrain's Liha irriUiUs. His 
biography shows little that was amiable In lai* 


Hi^. Repin. Fnrtrait 

oiToiiiiae mi. 


ji^ liven 


can hardly admire him as a man, but only a* a 
strange being who saw spirit in landscape face 
. 1 . face, as Moses talked with God. Turner was 

Viht^nmri^Lnh^t "' V- u ' lT,!ir,:,r *' senSe of lhe *urd; he was a clairvoyant 
had ™ "to could rut sec, A critic orce told him that he 

' 1 hi Z a a r PC ^ ‘ ha,t!,nd Turner ask ^ hiin * ^ ^ did not 

w tsh he might see su ch a t *re (figs. 73 „ and n y 1 

Bmtiwlhl^d ihat^ 1 ' CXl r ten l C Verydiff ' rei,t rnjm tlie Pre-Raphaelite 

tl ' r h,ri, ' RUskin this came, which ore of them 

Raphael, in this Z- ^ *“1^ tUthe ^ s ^ Jr( - 

,, , , rvijjci [. tiiat was to represent things as thev were or as 

they supposed them to have heer I mu Ww h . 

natotinc Thcv rl„™ ti Bb * ndn ning every convention and rule of 

Id t r i S ****'** thearti8t5 of Raphael s time and after 

STfe Sr *«-«« <« mli* ml„ a „d conven- 

“““■ ‘ tad =.. intention of lU n,l os „ ctaic „„ d plimi . 
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live affectation; they 
desired a freedom 
that was no longer 
considered proper. 

Their doctrine has 
been very generally 
misunderstood, and 
a host of pedant it' 
and affected imita¬ 
tors have discred i ted 
the name* Pre-Raph¬ 
aelite, just as Rapha¬ 
el's followers did the 
name of the master. 

The real Pre- 
Raphaelites perhaps 
were not great paint¬ 
ers but they were 
earnestly concerned 

and ni writing Mian by their paintings. The man who was worshipped as the lead- 
tor beauty. The Lre-Raphadites stirred England more by their manner of living 

er of the school, Dante GahriH 
Rossetti, was the son of an Ital¬ 
ian teacher at Oxford and an 
English lady. I lu discovered Ins 
long-sought type of feminine 
beauty in an apprentice mo¬ 
diste of London, a certain Miss 
Agnes Sidda] (fig. 752)* who was 
endowed with wonderful lips. 
This stems to have very little 
connection whit pain tings but 
Miss Sid dal's mouth became 
classic in England, Rossetti re¬ 
peated her face 
lures, and so did 
Rurne-J ones, W 
Rossetti, who had married her 
two years before, put in her 
coffin a manuscript of poems, 
which remained in the grave 
fur ten years. Finally, the mas¬ 
ter consented to let the broth¬ 
erhood exhume them. It is 

nt. ™ - Sirolln. P OT ,„ ^ 83 ‘^ ^ 

Musmmvf Barcelona. public, Wlilt'll kdCW llie Story, 
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bought up the edition 
in a few days. One of 
the company T speak¬ 
ing of Rossetti, says; 
“There was a vague¬ 
ness* a wistfuI n ess, an d 
a dreamy " 
m 

work- 
wurid of 

fhlibmd £fvr gizan^ an 
Tennyson puts it* He 
was not a copyist, or 
imitator of reality,, nnt 
an artistic photogra¬ 
pher; but bringing 
the Sight of the ideal 

iritiuih that lie saw of the real, in that glorious atmosphere his pictures were 
made* and ethmahzecL 3 Ee always strove after the ideal, caring little for the 
actual* .And yet lie was so natural, so true to nature at its highest* that in 
him the iwo tendencies were superlatively combined/' Tin's praise from one of 
hi* companions may lie taken as the judgment of the whole school What docs 
\v mean by "nature ai its highest/ In the case ol the Pre-Raphaelites it simply 
means sophisticated pictorial and literary concoctions. BiUne-Joncs said:** I was 
la-m at Birmingham, but 
is my true birth- 
1 dace. 11 Hi it], this trick of 
a second birth docs not 
often work in painting. 

C- mrbet, by this time, must 
have objected to Bume- 
Jojtes that there is plenty 
of beauty in Birmingham 
and London for a man with 
open cye*L 

Nevertheless, the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement pro¬ 
duced some good. In those 
arid days of the Victorian 
age England found that 
the brotherhood supplied 
her with images that could 
be nicely framed to c> >ver 
wall space. Burne-Jones 
provided the girlhood of 
ihe British Empire with 711 . 

r - jJL ■ Tenter, LsDibcape. i Xntitmal Catferyj Lo.nlhokl. 
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mystical knights, and delicate maidens from the Celtic legends (Fig. 735). Hunt, 
Millais, and Watts painted stories that everybody enjoyed because they were 
easy to understand (figs. 734 and 735}* 

The second, and perhaps most important, benefit of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement was in encourage the efforts nf William Morris to restore beauty in 
ordinary workmanship. The former impassible gap between art, great art T and 
Liie crafts, was destroyed by the preaching and example of William Morris. He 
was an artist and philosopher, and even had very definite ideas on government. 
He declared Im 111 self an anarchist and believed Hint by beauty and art all men 
slnd] be brothers and free. He struggled to raise the slanditkg of all applied arts, 
which at this time, in England, were in an appalling condition. He had a print- 
hlg plant, called K el nl Scott Press* where only hand presses were employed. 
I hr ' Morris prints are comparable in beauty to the best work of the Sixteenth 
Century, In the other arts, stained glass, fabrics, tapestry, wall papers, his influ¬ 
ence was capital. He succeeded Ira interesting not only the architects, Webb, 
Uaillie-ScoJtt, Newton* but the whole army of decorators as well. Meier-Gracfe 
S1 Y S ^ Ial Morris and his culture were purely English* but we may add that 
England has received from Morris more than she gave him. 

When the influence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood faded out, the Eng* 
lp -^h artists started to think, whether it were not sane to return to the glorious 
tradition of portraii and landscape painters headed by Reynolds and Constable, 
^inee then* and up to the present generation, the English exhibitions have pre¬ 
sented an excellent quality but very little variety. Portraits of lords and ladies* 
meadows* cottages, and mills! exquisitely colored, fill the salons* with l he only 
exceptions of the attifidallv toloriJ Greeks and Romans of Alma Tadema and 
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Fig, 735. — Walts. ] lope. 


Fijf - 734. I fed nun Hunt. 
The LiRlir 4if the World. 


Lord Leigh ion, Among the last painters 
of the Nineteenth-century school we have 
to mention Lavcry and Orpen. Today a 
new generation headed by Augustus; John 
steins definitely willing to enter with 
courage the European current (figs, 73$ 
and 737). 

In America the Ninetecnth'CerUury artists made the initial 
following the tradition of the Colonial and Revpliitirmfljy time, U n_*. -. 

the calibtc of Stuart, Copley and Trumbull worked in 
After a period of twenty-live years, aimoM absolutely ^ 
scape painters, called the Hudson River school, appeare 
[ licy in turn were succeeded by a group whose greatest exponent is George 
Iiiness. He dslicd l 1 ranee, coming in contact with the landscape painters of the 
Itarbuan school, and he was [particularly drawn to the work of Comt (fig. 73#). 
Othtr Amt-mrans went to Cicnnany and brought home the historical and com¬ 
posite style of the Duiseldorf and Munich painters. A few of these Germanu- 
Americao canvases, such as that of Washington crossing the Delaware, by 
Lcutze, are slid very handy for decorating the walls of high schools and custom 
houses of the United States, 

Another American landscape painter who needs to be remembered in a 
hmjtk q( EhfcS ^. pr h Winslow Homer* Born in 1836 in Boston, and very little 
influenced by Ins flying trips to Europe, lie is the painter of the rough Maine 
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Fi|t r -Luvtry. Polyhymnia. Fig. 73T.— AngmttlB Jrthn. Mnihime Suggia. 

fMuseum tif Modern Art,) R<i*t r (Tate Gallery.) Lr^oow, 


ecmsrs. He gives excellently the impression of the misty surface of the water, 
the powerful waves, and the tension of life of the fishermen. The Atlantic has 
found its expression in this man of the New World. 

1 he best features cT Whistler are repeated in .Sargent, Bom in Florence and 
living most of his life in London, he was nevertheless quite American 
brushw(irk, so sharp and decided as to be almost violent. In his portraits 
followed Velasquez {fig. “qu). Finally, he was carried away by the charmi 
gaiice of the English portrait makers, and Sargent may be considered 
Lawrence (fig. 741) T He died In 1925. Some years before his death he attempted 
the Grand Styit\ m the decorations nf the Boston Public Library, which can 
hardly be considered successful. 

L nfnrtunately, space is lacking for detailed consideration of such admirable 
figures as Albert F r Ryder, Thomas EakinsJ, Alden Weir, Abbott Thayer, Wi- 
lliarn M, Chase, Maurice Prendergasb Robert Henri, Homer Martin, Alexander 
H. Wyant and John Lafarge. 

Finally* the New \\>rk group produced ft complete American artist in George 
Bellows* fie painted the most significant subjects of Hie great city and the dis¬ 
trict around it: the crowded parks,, the slums, the beaches, the ring, the revival 
meetings, alt expressed with frank and ^unsophisticated compositions (fig. 739)- 
bellows continued to grow in reputation ant] mastery to the end of his ]ife T 
,n u ^ 5 ' ff be had lived □ few mure years, he would have been the leader 
of a new school. His keenness of construction and line became most adnu- 
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rable in his later pic- 
turcs. 

Perhaps as ini- 
yiortant as the great 
paintings is the work 
ot the magazine illns- 
tmturs, cartoonists, 
and poster designers 
of the Nineteenth 
Century. Especially 
the French were mai¬ 
lers of irony, possess 
ing a power of line to 
be cum pa red only 
uvaCF5 that of the paint 
ers ofthe Greek vases, 

nr with the great modern satirists such as Ih’garth and Goya. The gi 
these is without doubt the Marseillais, 11. Daumier. associated with the 
sniiiist group 1, fi\|* - 743)- Other great draughtsmen arc Guys and Ttnll(>us&-l_autret:. 
After them the names of Fora in, Grasses and Stein len must at feast be men 
honed. 

To resume, there is nn doubt that the Nineteenth Century was extra ord in a- 
rily concerned with Art. An enormous effort to determine die exact nature of 
1 j earn y—ar Eistic beauty— was made by critics and philosophers. The artists, too, 
attacked the same problem, from the angle of technique and methods v f ex¬ 
pression, The Nineteenth Century is a period of Aesthetics, but the results are 
rather disappointing. From Hegel to Tolstoi, and from Delacroix tn very Rodin* 
little was rnade clear 
about the essence of 
Art,, and the works, 
themselves, 
ciimme 

ably ttie wlhi 

produced them. How 
much of this effort 
will survi ve is hard to 
determine. It is, how¬ 
ever h a bad sign, that 
so many ardsts of the 
Nineteenth Century 
condemned all of 
their contemporaries 
except Apse of (heir 
own school* Ltd them, 
for the moment, be 
their own judges. 


F 1 K "®, Bel low %. Lave a# Winter. (Art (nstifaitr. i Cnn'Aasir 
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Fig. "4a. — Ssunttat Portrnlt of Mra. Dyer, 
Mr* instftiileJ CmCAfso. 


Fifi, — Sargent. Mrt. SwifltOflr 

Mrt 1 Institute J Cute ago. 


Sam man. -The must bile resting feature of NineteentiHrentury romantic architecture is tliu 
riJmibfilltatton of The Gothic H9 both n rational style qnd one adupled Id the requirements of modern 
Enne*3. Tlliu neo-QothiC sEylr was followed by various ill-starred attempt* in dcEibcrnlely Create □ 
architecture. After the romantic period wr flit-d id fen *| two grunt mflstet* of sculpture. These 
tfe-cre Rudis 4 ltd Mourner. A large number of less gifted men tilSo achieved prominence, rmotUJ 
them Faldwiero, Klinger und TrubetzskoL 

In the field of palntim* the. romantic movement wan treaded by Delacroix- He superseded 
H;ivid’j4 follower*, and was especluH) 1 noted AS il great colons!. His m-mintfc and impassioned SUb- 
icci i Ei ftT.m* 1 ulwqys made. tLim papular. Modernnaturalism begiin will] tbe landscape* erf Comt who 
W|ta followed by the Bar Hzon school, men like Millet rthd Rouascau. The Imprtssionktscontinued to 
tallow thistrmid, prrn:]aiming not Only nfllurflliBm in subiect-mnllcr. blit also in technique* Their 
men wur eh avoid hnlLtonps on tile cajiVflft itself* all owing I be color* to blend in the eye of Ebe 
beholder, T|m tw»u great Impressionist maBEerBwfcn: MnnCt Kind MoncE, and among the other mein- 
berft of this group we find $uch painters eiS Whistler, Sisley* Pissarro, Reriolr r Degas and MoxyCaS' 
antt Alter u tiaia impressionism provoked 4 reaction in tlie direction of symbolism urrd IdcHitsTn, At 
5 he IteenJ of tills m-uvqtfverEt war Puvis dc Chuvannes, the famous dccuvutive. pflfrlfeT- His sHhiects 
nre noble ones and his drqwittH is excellent; bis work is somewllut too pale to suit runny people 
Who Ion more vivid painting. With him we find tionry Martin, Maurice Denis and Bernard; Car- 
rirre HravlEates between the two scbnols,. 

In the oilier European countries the Oulstanding figures of NlneteePli-cEntury pointing were 
^(tnntiui In Italy„ Eotklin in Switzerland, Knopf Hn Belgium, Von Stuck in Germany, Zuloitga and 
tarolli in Spain and the English Pro-Raphael Etc*, RoiSelti, Hunt, Millais, Uurne-Tones imd Watts* 
n America, iruie^, Homer. SflrgCnt and Bellows, 

me* 0 h|J ° Kr,pti ' — ViaLUMA-buc: Bfctionniiftt* tie t'architecture franfal£e r KMfols., Paris. IM- 
. ■ ■■ A. W. Poors : rnie prir dptes of pofated or Christian orcHtteetuie, Loudcm* 1841- < ^ 
translation* Bruges, im * H. Fohtouli &e tart err Alltmturn*. Paris, 1^4H 2 . Jons- Mud- 

London. lb4^K>.- h. Mm.iEEn s: Haubumt tier Gegenfait- UJMBilW 

.i Die tit'ttm* Mr Ch fichu ft Btiutemat in I in gin ad. Berlin. 1901 n — D. Ji^hpiij 

^ {m * ntllH ^ Batik unfit 1 . vuL tit, t and Ld|nJg f \m. - C. MaLi'Uh: 

^Oij. Pan^ IBuo. - E. Pattvm; Pvter Cornelius* Berlin. 1H4. 0, Kuhn: Peter Cornelius* Her Jin, 

maroKt w a. ay, m, - 3+„ 
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pjirift, lU&x VV, H. Him; Pf e-Rtiph aeffiis m r London, Il'ftG. — L. i eh Bubs^Josfa: The Life of Sir 
fidward Rurm-JmeS* London, JOUL - Sji* Whip AicmfrijOKu: Turner,. London. 10ftL J. Ci Aora„: 
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CHAPTER XXI 

COinxpptiRARY AHT 

I n the preceding chapters of this work we have told our story objectively, 
for ihere has been w* space to enter into details of a metaphysical character, 
however, the reader may be sure that in our swift presentation of f&ct we have 
given him contact with the most significant worts of art. The typical subjects, 
the characteristic technique and the chief exponents of each school are a]I that 
wer have been able in treat in our three volumes. We have had no more preten¬ 
tious design. Rut the essential part of the story, the evolution of the ini man 
spirit as it manifests itself through art, this ibe reader must to divine for himself. 
We have also avoided discussion of cause and effect ns applied to art. 1 be 
effects may or may not be discerned by the reader- The works of art art there. 
We cannot help it if they do not speak for themselves. An attempt to trace the 
causes of artistic beauty seems also a sheer wfLSte of Lime, En the first chapter of 
this work we said that art is always an inner reaction to the outer world. A pour 
definition to be sure, but one which has a signal advantage, for it declares that 
art is not an imitation of nature, but a thing which originates within the soul, a 
'hang ail spiritual reality, different from and almost opposite to the material aspect 
ol perceivable nature. 

In our rapid appreciation of the schools of art, the reader has been abb. to 
observe that the most interesting feature has been t be slight distortion of nature 
" hieii wc .sometimes call a way of seeing, which contributes to the vitality, tlit 
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originality, the per¬ 
sonality of the artisu 
Plato insisted that the 
artist strive to present 
something more than 
tile visual appearance 
of t he external world, 
that he try to achieve 
the idea or essence of 
the thing itself. He 
would be obliged, 
(hen h to select, to pu* 
rify and even to aug¬ 
ment and accentuate 
that which he per¬ 
ceived with the senses. 

^ c t ought nf the German philosophers of the past century was analogous to 
PhUo, and even the positivists agreed with him without perhaps wishing to. 
U, . ne * M ll,s Phi,05 °P h V of Art, said thud it was necessary to present everything 
in its most characteristic aspect, which would compel a selection of our sense 

perceptions to order to use only the elements which arc of trenchant meaning 
■n the thing represented. 



F Wt- 'HI. —Citinne. View of GardftmiE, 


U Jill these preliminary words, we believe it will not be difficult for the reader 
to understand the artistic revolt which we have witnessed since the beginning 
it weniK L i entury. It has been mainly a rebellion against the imitation of 
na urc praenced by the impressionists. If the reader will recall the history of art 
rom Napokoe-c time. tn the Great War of i 9 t 4 . he will remember thatat the 

° m' CentUr * it was s!il1 squired of the artst that he be 

ji . J?-.' 1 . alrrKlS f M, - re of neo-classicism, concerning himself only with 

ib ^idL t ^ "T 3 " nd “*“* utterly disregarding the agitated world 
i . .hr I- 'V *,° r Urt ,' ty r "‘ uvoked the romantic reaction. It was in the Middle 
discover a t/irM^ ' l ' 1 ' ^ diK ' art * Jttia] paradises that art attempted to 

r : ml ,han * h r *■*<*»*—d 

hviicrbriks . f the ' ^ ' u “ rs f lves i 54,(1 Courbet, and the still more violent 
SSJtfcL^ T* Werein0rdEf ^ *Wc paint anything at all. ’ 
of rubbish a w, *' i f' fflJra ,|ir0o ‘ 1 everything is equally beautiful; a heap 

I InwPvrr , | n * u g ' f ’ nC ° f the iTnpreSSlOllLstB. 

has never been lelt at all. Moreover, this Ifeht the , 
sionism, fades in fifty years, gl “ TOam * len » ea * lE1 

. t h ,a ^ l rCpr ' ,dgtt! l ^ l * s ln PtritciaJ aspect of the universe if the 
photographic camera can produce nra. tio.Hv ,k7 7 . ? 

was experimenting with the kaleidosome and w T™ re * ulLs ' When Goethe 

icmoscupe, and West and Stuart with the dark 
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tift by little the imprcssmm&is. 
ur. Manet, whose colors had 
ed B became tedious; Moiftct, 
rilliant, more ethereal, seem- 
s while to be the greatest 


ie sensations of nature ? 
rag as they did to be 
s into their jmiratings, 
passion, and the hist 


the desire to 


Actually, even the realists 3 
disinterested copyists of nature, 

! hey loved this luminous world 
effect of every intense love, as Pla 
;md even to dissolve in one's o* 
substance the desired object. Tl 
impressionists could not help pi 
something of their souls in 


but in the beginning 
■ if the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury or to chroma tic 
\dates readied perfec- 


rhamber, there still 
remained the desire 
that with the help of 
art the phenomena of 
light and color that 
impressed the retina 
from the exterior 
could be fixed forever; 


it on, and the cine¬ 
matographic him with 
electric condensers 
achieved light-effects 
which may also be 
artistic. Why then, 

-liould the artist be a sheer mechanic, repeating exactly the sensation! 


Fifr 7 An. — Gansu In, Te Bur to, Mr/ FasittuieJ Cpikago. 


Actually 
disinterested 


and impressionists, try in 
put much of themselves 
with an uncon 
as Flab * observed, is 
own 


yfHiiuuga. 

and the first 
possess, to absorb 


impressionists 
ling something 


The 
not help put- 
souls into 


iheir paintings, although the psy¬ 
chic excesses of the romanticists 
made them fed a certain shame to 
acknowledge it. 


Little 

lost favor, 
darkened, 
more 1 + " 
ed 


i mures si 1 mists 

Monet, 
seem- 


master of the school; but by the be¬ 
ginning iif the Twentieth Cent wry, 
Lenoir, who had appeared to be of 
second rank, came definitely to 
the front. His method was to throw 
surface, accentuating 
shapes by means of colors and 

rejections ° r coin re, without the use 

"I shadows* I n contrast to the almost 
monochromatic planes of Manet, 


Fiy. 74ti. GflUjfuin. SquatlxtllT woman. 
{Worcester Art Muslim .J Mass, 
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erf the world before 
him, with ils terraced 
mountains, with its cu¬ 
bic houses* and with 
its totlod trees* as ani¬ 
mated as those of 
Giotto. Cezanne used 
to say that everything 


l his painting nfRentur seemed to be 
a great innovation. The world was 
something more than an illusion of 
colored veils. It was a positive solid 
thing. The warm rounded figures of 
Renoir were a refreshing change 
after the luminous vibration of Sis¬ 
ley, Whistler, Pissarro and Monet- 
A search was made For the prede¬ 
cessors of Renoir. The drawings of 
Ingres were discmrrftf, a taste for 
Delacroix developed, and Daumier* 
who had pretended to be no more 
ihan a simple cartoonist of political 
papers, was elevated to the category 
of prophet and precursor. 

Another impressionist hailed as 
the chief of a school in the artistic 
movement of the Twentieth Century 
was Cezanne, who first exhibited 
Ills paintings with Monet and the 
impression its in 1E74. Mis impor- 
mnee lay in his ability to treat landscape as Renoir had treated the human body. 
Cezanne Interpreted landscape almost geometrically, in order that everything 
should retain its true values, not only in color, but also in shape and size, and, 
we nre tempted to say* even in weight and depth. Living as he did in Aix, 

I nncnce, wish no pursuit save his art. lie coutd divine before the people of 
I'aris that 1 he pit lures of the impressionists reproduced only in part the living 

nature which lie saw 
about him, 

Cezanne was a 
, man of many styles, 
but the most signifi¬ 
cant is that of his last 
period of landscape 
painting, when he con¬ 
cerned himself with 
the physical structure 


Fi«. 7 IT. - Van qoijH, Dr. Gndml, 
(SHmM Institute.) FhAXkM'iteT, 


Mr. 748. - Van Gogh TTic Boom, Artaa, tArt Institute.) Chicago. 


Giotto, 
to 
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may be reduced to the sphere, lire 
cylinder and the cone. He was also 
accustomed to say that we must re¬ 
turn to Poussin again T hut through 
nature. These and a thousand other 
paradoxes of his so tit hern imagina¬ 
tion became the banners for as ma¬ 
ny artistic schools. 

Cezanne meant by the now 
hackneyed phrase of returning to 
Poussin through nature., that as 
Poussin had given each detail equal 
importance in relief, su he and his 
lu[lowers would attempt to give ev¬ 
ery element uf the landscape its true 
value. In carrying Hub out* Cezanne 
did nut adopt a naturalistic tech¬ 
nique. He did nut copy what he 
&aw p but altered it to make it accord 
with his 0w r n mo re perfect vision. 

He painted colors* not as they are. 
but as they should he. F-ven lbs form is often impossible. FI is lines are twisted, 



Ffe.7IS.-0, ftedun. Orpheus. fCtevetwut Museum J 



Fig. 7S0. — H. J. Rousseau, La Cascade. Mrf {asifrtitej Chicago. 
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his houses tumble 
down, but always his 
distortion is for tbe 
purpose of making I be 
landscape quiver as a 
thing alive. Bernard 
attributed I be irregu¬ 
larity of Cezanne's 
drawing to an optical 
disorder. The same 
has been said for EJ 
Greco. But now we re¬ 
alize that these great 
artists were seeing the 
exterior world reflect¬ 
ed in the visions of the 
soul (flg + 744), 

All the characteristics of contemporary art were In Cezanne. But his life in 
the south was so isolated and he was deficient in so many respects, |*art]cular 3 v 
in intellectual imagination, that he wa.s not generally appreciated. Ills paintings 
had no fable nr topic, ami to a genertUion saturated with literal ure T science and 
social problems, seemed absurd. Even Puvis deChavannes dismissed an exhibi¬ 
tion of Cezanne in l$Q$ with a shrug. 

Con temporary with Cezanne, and with him considered the creators of mod¬ 
ern art, are Gauguin and Van Gogh, Paul Gauguin k in iS 8 j k at the age of thirty- 
hve + deserted the stock-exchange for ait. Vincent Van Gogh, a Dutch minister s 
son. though I in an English school and preached the Gospel to Belgian coal- 

m in era be fore h i 5 maid - 
tiess seized him and 
he gave himself up to 
colors and shapes. 
Both men, like C£z&n- 
ne. T arc perfect types 
of artists. When pos¬ 
sessed of the fever to 
paint, they renounced 
everything, family, 
reputation and com- 
furt. Cezanne inherit¬ 
ed money from his fa¬ 
ther which freed him 
from economic cares, 
but the other two were 
not so fortunate. Their 
paintings were a gen¬ 
eration ahead of pub- 
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lie taste, None liked them, none 
wanted them. The problem of bare 
subsistence has never appeared so 
tragically as in the case of these two 
great artists. Both refused to con¬ 
descend to the tactics of Parisian 
Bohemians. Neither would produce 
trinkets of commercial value tn sup¬ 
port them in their more intimate art. 
1'hcy did not point for the public, 
and the public was correspondingly 
cruel to them. The lives of both 
were a death fight with starvation p 
in which starvation won, Gauguin 
attempted to escape famine by ex¬ 
iling himself to the French islands 
of the Pacific, expecting to find in 
Tahiti and the Marquesas a hospi¬ 
tality dented him in Europe. The 



Fi^. 75i Denita. Cfifl r coni Drawing 


fact that not even in the tropics, 
where vegetation supplies fruits that should satisfy human needs, uMild Gauguin 



Fig.. 734. — Utrillo. Street Scene, Mr/ Instittsl&l Cwwtifl. 
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Fp,m. 75.-1—Picasso. The ClLnlnr Player., 
(Art huamej CmcAttn. 

committed suicide in one of them In 



FlS- 731 — Picasso. Thtjugglcrs, 
(R&rctivna 


exist by painting atone is a shocking proof 
uf the impossibility for the consummate 
artist io live In modern times {figs. 745 and 
746), A few days before his death in 1903 
Gauguin wrote these lines which reveal a 
still untamed spirit: 

bfi l am on the ground 5 but I ana not 
beaten. Yon are mistaken if you believe 
I am wrong to call myself a savage, I am 
a savagEj and the civilized feel it, for there 
is nothing in my work which could pro¬ 
duce bewilderment save this savage strain 
for which I am not responsible. It is there¬ 
fore inimitable. All l have learned from 
others has been an impediment to me. I 
know little, but what I know is ray own" 
We have said that Van Gogh had 
been a tear her and a missionary. Later in 
his iife t poor food and spiritual isolation 
to which he was subjected broke his re- 
distance, and after spending several peri¬ 
ods in clinics for nervous disorders, he 
iHijj. His last words were those uf one who 
dies without repenting: "It is more digni¬ 
fied to die while I am fully conscious of 
what I am doing than to take leave of this 
world in a state which degrades me. 11 

So it was that modem art started with 
t emnne a reeluse* Gauguin a savage and 
\ an Gogh a lunatic and a suicide- In edu¬ 
cation and taste they had little in common. 
Cfoanne did not like the paintings nFGau- 
guin fc Van Gogh quarreled with Gauguin 
m their attempts to work together, Hut 
today we see the three marching separate¬ 
ly «m parallel roads. All tried to interpret 
nature more deeply than the impression¬ 
ists. All created landscapes w ith the help 
if naturCj but not in imitation nf iL 

^hen Gauguin w r as painting with 
friends in Poul-Aven. Brittany* one of 
them tells us that they were going to the 
beach to paint mountains and to the hills 
to paint the shore, Gauguin would say; 
'is a tree looks bine to you. paint it as 
blue as- you can, A mile of green is greener 
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Fifj, 137, - PicassU. The Nymph ol the Foiltitdid. 


than a half-mite. Why 
should we not exag¬ 
gerate on canvas as 
poets do in meta¬ 
phors P Affirm even to 
distortion the curve of 
a lovely shoulder. 

Heighten the white¬ 
ness i if the flesh. Sway 
the branches that no 
wind moves. 11 

Van Gogh ex¬ 
pressed him self more 
moderately, blit in the 
same vein: ^Instead 
of trying to render 
exactly what l have 

before my eyes* I use color more arbitrarily in order to express myself strongly." 
Another time he says; ,+ I do not mean that I never turn back bodily to nature. 
Bv arranging color, adding here and simplifying there. I am frightened to death 
the accuracy of the form." 

Van Gogh! How could be h almost insane, perceive the accuracy of 
anything? Sometimes, confident that yellow was the color of God, he would 
paint most of the canvas a furious yellow. Another day he writes; “When I 
paint direct from na¬ 
ture 1 always try 1 to 
seize what is essential 
by means of line. Then 
! fill up the defined 
spaees with simple fiat 
tones..." 1 In short, "no 
photographic imita¬ 
tion, that is the chief 
thing ’Vfigs. 747-748). 

The movement 
was general. In Ger¬ 
many, Austria, and es¬ 
pecially Russia efforts 
were made to return 
^ idealism in any 
conceivable way. But 
(hose who gave the 
death-blow to impres¬ 
sionism. were the cu¬ 
bists. C£zatine had 
said that everything 


Picasso. Masks. Cubist Style- 
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Fi&. 73 . — Dunojfcr de Stfianzit. RSvfcr Landscape. 


the S ? Cre ‘ the Cf>ncaftd th{ “ cylinder. The new group follow 

£ taSKTJn ra,,Sl erit[ SenSC ‘ ThC 3Vmh01 anrf »*“ vision .ere 

!l* ™' rtht T d UUS en,ire] ^ ° f B~«etric shapes. The nngt- 

o e i uH rrT?’ ^ B *«“> — **»« ™« "f talc.it, even 

ImauJLlfi ^ Vr '"**** ^ ared ground; The critics ridfcded 

l£ Ul d!d n ° l *'»- W hear me" 

of simuhane^" ** «»» 

nevrr *ce mvi Uinrr f ■ " a ^reat deal oF attention, they said, ive 

tercept (liem*.|ves kT * ”X }*'*** ° f As the cuhist coaid in- 

many angles 5 *’ * *° 1>rcsenl in thc samp picture an reject from 

immediately2Suponby\faI^ ^^6 in Paris. It was 

sinn for the period wi,,r : , . ’ as a mt>st appropriate fonn of ex pres- 

ment! Th/mT: T *”*!“ “ r"»tl»g in ,,. 

by lights produced i shirk « . “ ’ Gime(l human figures and changed 

feeling. ilol S* 2? 5 ** *** «"*•** ^pted to the modern 

compared with Tchaikowski an^SLravblk 0 ^ ^J endelsohn and Schumann 
Of musk. Only Chopin and \2J*£? T5 ? * ,hc Sands 

a new age. ' had * w,c, P a ‘«* the artistic necessity of 

technical* 1 -oying 

j uciic an uaic and geometric products of early 
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Greece were tolerable, but it was doubtful 
if a wooden staLuc cut in planes and ele¬ 
mental shapes by a Negro artist was nut 
superior to the dimpled marble Ve Buses 
of the Greeks. 

Literature manifested the same need 
for a new form of expression. Jn one of 
the Ecfogttfs Virgil pictured a scene at 
evening when the shadows of the moun¬ 
tains were lengthening across the plain 
and the smoke from the huts was ascend¬ 
ing .straight tu the sky. His image bears 
with it an impression of repose* of fresh¬ 
ness and moisture. But the modern artist 
passing by in a motor going sixty miles 
an hour or in a still faster plane, will only 
be able to say with Whitman that he 
wants to put his yap on top of the universe. 

When, cubism began t" faliguc even 
the very cubists, what remained of the ex¬ 
periment was the realization that the artist 
cuuEd paint not only "anything at all," but 
in “any way at all," Today we are nut 

concerned if a work of art does not reflect the exterior world. Our only concern 
h that it give us pleasure, that it helps to satisfy our craving for sen sal ion. 

Many efforts have been made to explain the situation, and in some respects 
ihe critics agree, Roger Fry, for example, the champion of modern art in 
Ragland, suggests the possibility nf a double life, “One the actual life, the other 
the imaginative life... that the graphic arts are the expression of the imaginary 
life rather than a copy of the actual life might be guessed from observing child¬ 
ren. Children, if left to themselves, never copy what they see, never, as vve say, 
draw from nature t but express with delightful freedom and sincerity the mental 
images which make up their own imaginative lives.' 1 Give Bell, another expo¬ 
nent of the new art in ling laud, insist on w r hat he calls the significani 
These are forms which have imaginative value and ate at the same lime repre¬ 
sentations of real things. “Lcl no one imagine that representation is bad in 
itself,” says Clive Bell. "A realistic form may be as significant in its place as pari 
of the design as an abstract But if a re presen tali vt form has value B it is as form, 
not as representation. The representative clement In a work of art may be or 
may not be harmful; always it is Irrelevant. For to appreciate a work nt art we 
need bring with us nothing from life, no knowledge uf its ideas and affairs, no 
familiarity with its emotions. Art transports us from the world of men's activity 
to a world of esthetic exaltation/ 1 

A German critiCi Bahr* has tried to formulate a physiological explanation 
■or the functioning of the imagination. He interprets those visions, the xtgnt- 
fimtjffarm of Clive Bell and the imaginative life of Roger Fry, in this manner; 
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the eye we see an inner 
le ear. On what does the 
□tnposer from without*** 
so to say T music for the 
* They do not intern! in 
ktc nature, and therefore 
misjudges them if one 


must bring life, produce life 
from within, 11 Some will say 
ihnt if the life that the ex¬ 
pression isls produce is not 
more attractive than the one 


Fjjf, jfil. — A-MuIEdE, Ttie Goddess, 
fLuxemburg Musmtrn.} Pjww* 


what we see is the result of 
impressions on the retina, 
but this membrane, or reti¬ 
na, can be impressed also 
by internal actions, a con¬ 
gestion, for example. Then 
we shall see as we sec when 
the impression comes from 
the outside, Bahr says: 
“What we see with closed 
eyes — 5treats, mists, spots, 
fiery spheres, stripes of eol- 
*'— —“ nothing else 
_ijc reuex action caused 
by other organs, to whose 
every condition or state the 
eye can only react in light, 
color, or darkness. 

"To have apparitions, 

pictures, visions, or whatever else one may call them, we have only to Imagine 
something with sufficient emphasis to let it penetrate to the substance of the 
visual sense. As so>»n as the waves of our inner life reach 
liyht, as we hi-ara sound when its waves strike against the ear, C 
whole effect of music rest? The tones do not reach the com 
What the painters of the newest tendency strive after is, 

eyes, 

i nxil*i i 

one misjudges 
compares their pictures to 
nature. We may as little ask 
them where they have the 
in nature as we ask the 
poser where he lias 
heard his motive. He has 
heard within himself; they 
have seen within themselves, 

I'or him the secret power 
has turned into sound; for 
them into light. 1 ' 

Bafn 

school Expressa onism. ™ 

B mu.si 


^ — Manahlp. End^h Bowman., fill* fnsffiute.} 
CfflcuM. 


that if the 
presakmists prod 
more attractive than me 
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uf color and form built from these phases of 
the object Is now to he referred to no law of 


■ the new 
in these 
a better 


Expressionism at the nto- 
ungainEy violent manner* 
in prevailing conditions it 
srn silenced the soul," 
seems to say. 


they Imve produced, it is better to go back. 
But according to Bahr* Gauguin and others* 
bourgeois rule of the last century changed 
vages. 11 if Ex 
avES in an un| 
c lies in the ] 

Impre 
wait*" iii 

Waiter Pach, the pj ujjagdiiujQL iui ■ 
schools in the United States, writes 
Etrms: ,+ Post-impressionism offered 
conception of art... but in retaining any sem¬ 
blance of the imitative, some chance for con¬ 
fusion between art and nature remained. In a 
cubistic picture there La no such chance. One 
can judge the work only as good art or bad. 
There ia a certain reference to the thing seen — 
certain phases of it arc mvun, but the structure 


Fijr, iG3.~ Mcstrovir. Merko MantliE, 
(Art instituted C*r*no. 


material science, — anatomy, perspective lumi¬ 
nosity, etCn; the work is to be considered as 
iilea^ as art." 4S As long as we persist in the 
habit of judging pictures by their likeness to 
nature —that is, their likeness to given con¬ 
vention of nature, one determined by a previous experience with pictures*—so 
long do we miss their significance," 

The greatest modern Hispanic thinker, Jose Ortega, discovers in his study 
two capita! things about con temporary art; that it is unpopular and that ft is 
pervaded with irony. But how could It be otherwise? ft is an expression of (he 
feeling of one, not the feeling of all, and necessarily offensive to the unsympa¬ 
thetic observer. This very isolation of the artist produces in him a certain con¬ 
tempt, which manifests itself in a tendency to caricature. Rut did not Gauguin 
say that ail art is caricature? 

There still remains the possibility that all this is but the fashion of the mo¬ 
ment, However it is not the drat time the same distaste for naturalistic reproduc¬ 
tion has been felt in Europe. The Roman artists of the Fourth Century A.n. 
replaced with schematic and geometrical design the juicy realism of the Flavian 
period. Again in the Middle Ages, the figures of El Greco, Tintoretto and even 
Michelangelo bear witness to a concern with the interior world which marks 
them as strangely cxpressionistic* 

And, indeed, what was baroque art if not a deliberate and persistent effort 
to escape the tyratsny of nature? It is probable that after a few centuries modern 
art, seen in hs proper perspective* will appear to be merely the continuation uf 
Renaissance art, with euphuism and rococo the necessary consequences.- and 
an absurd gap produced by the anti-esthetic inteSlectuahsin of the m.o Gas 
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si cists. Remember that the nco- 
tlassie reaction lasted at least until 
Corot. Who can say if the impres¬ 
sionists will become an episode 
without importance, a slight devia¬ 
tion in the path of art? 

After having spoken of the art 
of contemporary schools perhaps 
more than necessary, it is lime that 
we pass to mention the results. 
These produce a certain delusion. 
The works are not as interesting as 
the theory. 

The first person to be mention¬ 
ed is Odilon Redon, who was unwit¬ 
tingly the initial expressionist. For 
many years he was an idealist, redu¬ 
cing forms to simbots and Ideas to 
elements, Orpheus becomes a lyre, 
with a shadow head in the midst 
of the landscape (fig. 749). Mder- 





. r Graefe says of Redon’s works; 

hey w ere pastels of a magic color which Could be compared to nothing pic- 

t^riiib still less with anything in na¬ 
ture.’ 1 For an artist born In US40 
an 1.1 w r ork i n g t< 1 ward tb e en d n f the 
Nineteenth Century, there could 
hardly be demanded more expres¬ 
sionism* 

Also in an enchanted w r orld 
moved Henri Rousseau, the eus- 
tcrnis-ageoL f tarnessed as he was in 
bis office, his only opportunity to 
paint came on Sundays, when be 
wmuld liberate I rum his imagination 
the fantastic tropical scenes- which 
he had been visualizing during the 
week. Iu leave the dismal custom^ 
house Fora shining forest filled with 
tigers P Ijjrds and m 1 m key5 n. 11 st hn ve 
been a signal relief (fig. 750), 

But the real founders of ex¬ 
pressionism in France were Matisse 
and Derain. The former, especially* 
sometime* makes us I'ear that Euro¬ 
pean art will become a pure combi- 


Ffcg r 70S. Branc usi. Mudemoise] | E Pdguty. 
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to paint, T go to ride horse back, and 
to da when J return 


There is 


nation of spots of color* in 
die manner of O riental rugs. 
Often in a Persian rug the 
initiated discern geometric 
figures which they call the 
king and queen surrounded 
by smaller similar forms, the 
princes. What is the Orien¬ 
tal able to sec in his mgs 
that tells him a story? IMa- 
tisse does not reduce the 
elements to shapes as sim¬ 
ple as she Oriental rugs,, but 
groups them with the same 
order or disorder, very differ- 
ent from the usual perepec- 
The technique Of Ma¬ 
ts deliberately childish, 
remaps that is why we like 
it (figs, i and 752). 

Matisse explains his 
manner of painting bv say¬ 
ing; “Jf when I arrive at the 
studio 1 do not feel a vision 


Flff. Tf®. — Manilla H. Crouching Woman, 
(Simon Gcttcryj Pahis- 


it is probable that I shall have something 
thing in his method of putting himself before a 
iMi'del and forcing himself to see sympathetically and reproduce artistically. For 
Matisse, as fur many *it the post-impressionists, study in a museum Is more im¬ 
portant than stay of the living model. 

Demin sketches and inflates his figures and trees as if they were haunted, 
i heir charm lies neitlicr in beauty nor personality but In the tortured fascinatir-n 
ol their impossible existence [fig. 753). 

Georges Rouault emphasizes still more the ugliness of his subjects, just as 
modern literature emphasizes perversion* All that is desired is that his figures 
penetrate our brains and pursue us like a night mare. 

I irilla obtains the same effect in his views of the streets of the suburbs of 
f'arLs. With their dirty Willis, their shabby fences, and the sick I ^ 
squares, they present an aspect of reality which is infinitely tragi 

toe (fie- 754I- 

Ducrhamp, who started as a cubist, now paints with spots of color like 
patched cloth or Cloisonne enamel. By thus obscuring his subjects he affords the 
aait,e pleasure derived from working out a mathematical equation ora cross-word 
puzzle, 

Dimnuyerdc SegonjaC irritates us by his tendency to centre the interest in 
certain parts of the composition* leaving the remainder in complete darkness or 
total light (fig # 7$q) m 
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Fi«, ?T?7 t _ The Telephone Btiirdinfi. New Yube* 


Roger de la Fres- 
naye, still in the cubist 
moo d, cooslru uis la n d- 
scapes and still lifes 
wjiEi ferocious Ylgcu 
and strange form. 
From these exam¬ 
ples the reader may 
imagine the variety of 
methods employed by 
the modern artist to 
agitate os. Every artist 
has his own mood; ev¬ 
ery work is practical]y 
of a different school. 
The artists themselves 
have not remained 
consistent, Picasso is 
a good example. He 
was born in Malaga* 
bpab»in i8Ss; studied 
in the Academy of 
Ba rc e 1 o u a t imitated 
Stcinlen drawings in 
Paris, painted in blues 
(% 755 ) and in rose 
(fig- 75G}; became In¬ 
terested in primitive 


sssr- », „„ ** lh .. ^ 

The noisiest r i- .' in 13th£T °™ntiies at the same time, 

lian Fntarte^bsicd In hwc nl'v'' tur ^ ^ l,M! manifrslu t.f the lta- 
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cartoons of Picasso, and her 
emigres merely gave hack 
their teaching to Europe* 

The Soviets as well saw the 
importance of cubism, ex¬ 
pressionism and futurism, 
and ate perhaps the only 
people in the world who 
have officially adopted the 
new art for government 
propaganda, education and 
esthetic relaxation. 

Even in America the 
new art is penetrating rap- 
idily. Perhaps the most mon¬ 
umental paintings of llie 
modern school are lhe dec¬ 
orations of Diego Riverain 
the Mexican capital* In the 
United States, lYendergast, 

Knhm Davis and scores of 
others may be mentioned as 
devotees of cubism and ex¬ 
pressionism. 

Sculpture pa ssecl 
thn nigh similar experiences, 

I during the Nineteenth Century it had been nen-classic ntlher than impression- 
is(ic. With primitive Greek and Egyptian models in the museums, it was not 
difficult to break with an idea of suprefttt frtattfy to return to the geometrical 
simplicity of archaic schools, Jn 190 3, Hod in, who was a member of the jury, 
insisted that a sculpture of Maillol be put in the place of honor at the Exhibition 
of the Champs Eiysecs ifig. 7G1). Maillol since then has been making simplified 
-archaic forms which are sill I enjoyed in Europe for their depth and power of ex¬ 
pression. Sculpture on the whole, ill recent years, lias been more satisfying than 
painting and some immortal forms have already been created- Let us mention 
I he work of Ehe Croat Mestrovk (fig, 763), the American Manship 1 fig. 7^-0, the 
German Haller, the Italian dr Fiori, the Russian Archipcnkn. the-Spanish Mana- 
lu '. fig- Jb6> s the French Duchamp-Villon (fig. 764), and above all the Roumanian 
Bram usi (fig. 765who makes use of geometrical forms and simple rotating lines 
vrich remind us of a perfect organic machine* The disparity between the forms 
<>f engines and art forms diminishes as bobt reach a higher point of evolution. 

In the meantime architecture keeps pouring concrete into cubical and py¬ 
ramidal molds. The modern skyscrapers no longer derive from cathedral towns, 
as did flic Wool worth building and the Chicago Post Building, but are inspired 
hy the Babylonian ziggurats and Toltec step-pyramids (fig. 7 $ 7 }- rpsl1 ^ 5 are 
fantastic. Structures towering against the sky+ .striated with windows between 


Fie. J08L- TJie Metropolitan Opera Building fprojtW 
New Yobh. 
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concrete buttresses, till tie air, Especially at night they make great streaks and 
(rues, with or without beauty, but impressive and sublime (fig, 768). 

Ami as we finish, in this moment of world history, when science attempts 
to unfold the atom, when new machines have conquered the sky and invaded 

the depths of the sea, art is striving t . conquer another pan of the universe: that 
which is within man. 

" is MuUiis as t£ was begstmingless:' 


frit a r"i^7^th Ain t* 1 *; world tlitre we 3 
Cloijli In Fmnce. nllhouBH origin*]]?tfnp^lOiri^ he*SETalf .- t nne, tiaugum ami \'b j| 
cce^nitly pertu>iLii| way, CtisnnE qHtmiTttd n rnrV tmS' i Pta rprelrntm n rjt naTyr« in an et- 

3^ tenancy PiLassn'iind Braque- vSfjEied^th^Sb^l^SSiSf 

simuMnrer>us vision* was as^n tjcu&e (I, r the *„■ h™i acli&oL Tht pottsibiliry i>f 

The crltici ciptajn this pfelwmcnon as the htressllvSlrein,! !rin^£j£if& ? ^ f ,tJ ft,11 * Ts - 
sms Jth rnlrmal f^elinK- Perimira dp* tu ibe ditfirniri i S 111 !* ,l>riri Qr «pres- 

cheefly Eu produce In Else ipectidor Mic ahack ol un^tmSSferSkSl VJStlins - af[ a[ rivts 
set™ tu be to tDtH wijdH-tidd , ' to™ n f ^^ividuajistie eeiWiiiocLTbealni 

leridEiJ^y Euwjrd Kf^nstftricitl BtEl noiHmilativt A f tl,e ™ time the 
b^ considered the iCPntiniiiHor oi [iretanLje and' W0Tfca whichtimy 
g**™* for there were ituifnirittrit precedcS?s rj| archlSn^if tf ScuLpmre had an easier 

(bore uniJ mrjfe |he obfetifcc seamed to be^admired nti dj copied. 
^Ufantic urw tontrrlc buildmaa, lin-Tta nyvld detifil^miT*? ra ? f for P?' Architecture u ilh 
Brt^BunwhH rcBult*. With ElM^niliiBabfiljel ^Sfafi™ 1 ^ Ttffr tbajl »he «hw 
' lnMl L Elt fu »^ of rni>d«ii n,overa ^ wath mri l.temtuie 

(;j5??dEtf "Imj' —^ L x? !S nt : ¥***&* Paintip#, 19«. 



fi 5 , rn. - Fiw*. Boater*, A * Bicrt Jn *brtr«t i 0ncE <4 ii Bh ,. 




Fig. 770, — Modern Photograph. The Ben Hur Rfiee r (GoMirin Film*/ 
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Flt-ynwrod (TtM, 54 
Hill |C F OS. 

HihhhrMd h 4H3. 

HolaRde ill- Gr^il (&}, 4 mi 
Hr.si.ilh (V ), 4 Kn. 4S[ M 40ft _ J2ft 
HiiH^in iH*n*h 3IU. 324, 33,1 m 
336. 1.17.: 470. ' ' p 31 

Holliurn rSrmunhliinl 2^1 
Hull (Elia*K 322. 

KuJJdim (H|, 5 ill. 

Hn-lFmndj I Francium iIh-L 32* 

Hrn.L-h, 462. 

Hi)|lpflcr + 465 . 

Hnnir IH ). FIS. 204, 

Hnurricu rL.), 464 


Huwiir (MniJ, 5 , 10 . 

Hu it, 3 T 9 . 

Hii iil A Rid hulis), 535 , 526, 

H mi t 1W. H . 1 . 530. 

HurOEpatun (Anna Wyatt). 5 ri|. 
Hurtado .fcr- ML-ndoti (IH*ed)< 369 
Hu^jpaos (HJ, 53 U. 

Hymans iH t s 530. 

N™ s . 470, 476. 479, 5H2, 534, 
fGcotleP 520, 52S. 

Iriurlr IduLrirh^ 70, 254, 436. 

Eh him E5.). 400: 


Jabn-RUMrnni rA.J, t38. 

J..n>en A A3, 204. 

I 0 I 111 (AliKnjAui), n2fi, 527. 

John id Castile, 277. 

(Inlioh Ih3 p 440, 441 . 
JunakEnil, 52D. 

JoMpL (D ), 53A1. 

Jili iii'ii lste), 40S, 4 IS. 
JotiEh^rdrl AM.), 4u4. 

Juni 1 Jcum del, 333. 

jrndi EC.>. 394. 22 \\ 292, 3BI , 

Jiinti iJ,tn3wi(>). |ij r 3n( 

Jnvara. 3Sft, 301 . 


436, 400 


Kjimp renter. 4 ns, 

K.inl^^cJt AP.), 338. 

Kehnr EHJ. 4 .is. 

Ki'JLt, 413 . 

Kliczk^ AJ,). 2iH 
Klingtr AMaz), 4B9, 520. 
Enlpftr, 3 H 7 
Kn-ipfi_ 5 tS. 

Km iw.ti;kii IK.), 530. 

Ktaiis (F. X:t r 220, 

Kimuse rj 1, Tfi 
Kuhn EG.),. 53 m. 

Kulm |P. y. 53m. ^47 

l'-'I-'1 tilt A Lis' Conte del. .110, 


■- “B.- ' " 1 - “ P J: 

E-'t-VEf |John), 527 , 

Wem-Mli-e [G.l, 54 , 1 . 3 S, 254 
Lafnmd IP.I, 202, 4 3FA. 
l-.iLTimijH' (LJ, 53 n 
LasEman of Antrferdam. 140 
l-Jurniia (Lndjjiu). 7 1 . 75 
Larfrofee, 47i. 

Livery, 52ii B 537 
Liwren 405 . 186 , 409 . 
Uapithifc [Eu^eraiol, 377, 202 
LFaifimo i| Alntlmla, 404 
Limln-il |M ), 36 n. 

I -i in I iSl.i, _i 5 .il. 

UomnMf^iFand, 220 

Limping y R,-,jnea, 247 

Lanfe (A.), 3 S 0 n 
Lehlirid 1 , 447 . 

L^irun, 360, 3 "3 
j L'cny Je la Mi.rche A A.) ISO 
Lffort AP ) r 430 
IrEtil, 529 

Lriahtr.ii rtoriJ) s 5 20 . 

Li^merefer IPfeirr), 3 m 
I 1 in^urnIi-z (C.>, 5 , 114 . 
teuirmnJer rH 1 . 3 |fl iso 

LedMi h, 519. 52,i, m 

EArnl^i, 366, 

LrJl ir f| n d \ Vi,lri r ^'‘ Vinci) 

^ n #«■*). 27 K. 270, 4 111 i 
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Leoni (Fompi'Sfnik 2kB- 

UpuRG SIS. 

Ltsci-l (PU-m‘k 304. 3u5. 300. 3-EJ7 h 3Of, 361. 
Le*s i hr , 4 ftO, 

L«riEf r 620. 

Liv'iiu . .107. 361, 308 
Ug&ri-D (Him). 34 7. 

Lippi iFLLCppinLik inn, a x5, 1 17, 

Lip pa (FEiirPd, l^™- 
Llppnun if K 130, 33*- 
Lisler <R.), 016. 

Uftic J-). 4tU. 

LiiRa SV- von), 408, 

Lnudi (E.k 7H. 

L-upi^Ei L-ttj ( Baidjss4i re) . 34&. 

Li'i pel, 4 n 7 , 

Li'iprf lLl* ArafttiA (IHego), 35fi r 
Luper Fem i ra IAJ, 404. 

Liir^fiiutti CPWrok 50 r 53. 

Lmni.i iCEaudrk 07 3 r 370. 507 
Lultri ILOFCIHO}. 183* 259. 

LiihkL* |M r .>. 70. 31 6 t 335. 

Ludwlic (Ct-j, 564. 

ILulni. ] 74. 173, 170 
Lajart, 432. 

Mjdmca {Lr 1*>, 260 
Machuca iPedTd, 200. 

.Mackail W.L 530 
tfackay <W,k 400. 

Madeffia r 343 r 344, 350, 

Mills'll (S ). 3Sft. 

Maghok 100. 

Martini <A k 642. 647. 

M,ijaiiii iBcnrdcItoV 05. 66, 

Majann M41 u II.i in hi, 71 
Mj|iji[n$se (j. i.li.'l, 316- 
MiMgUZzy VjIitv EE I, 2i'4. 

Manrt k 329, M3.. 614, 515, 531 
Marndll HI. 

M.siinln, 647 

MaiUirtr 307„ 361, -167, 370. 44 S. 

MaiiHluip, 642. 347 
Mfliltrtfito (Andrea), 322. 226, 220 
.M.niti j 380. 
iMaraitgEwii CM.), 

Mured iM.K 300. 

Mdirrd <P k 380 
31.i k 11>'il |F..k 4ti4. 

M.ifm, 620. 

.Mamhcfilrrhc of An-azo, 2 Ik 21 
Al 4 rlRiky | Mar quia Lick 467. 

Murine tt i + 5 4 ti 
M;ian|, 402, 366 
MarquamJ (A J. 98. 

.Mirtin i Henryk 318 
Muhin (Hnintch, 327. 

M.iEtljLt-i 4 Juan), 352 

Mithlnec Montarifi. 284, 286* 250. 2*7. 

.M.ifIjtii (tViAjIf'l, 44. 60. 

Martini fSim-mck 34. 45. 44, 45 + 40. 47, 63 
Minx (R,)„ 630 

Masaccio, 36, «3. 99 r 100, 101. 102, 104, 
inn, I Ilf, 118. 139. 206. £48. 

Mnsutinn, 100, m2, I l ft. 

■Mjfon fC.k 40o. 

MiitUfiL. 530, 544. 

4 4 7 . 

MsLudnir iCX W, 5*0. 

■M.iWI <S,1. 498. 

M liver (A. L.J. 438 

M .i / o. 450. 

Mirier E (GimJnk 394, 


Med III rCostSnin dek U8 P T28. 

Mfthd ELnreiKi:i i del. ElB, 209. 2 E □ 

Med Id jpirlM df), 118. 

Me kr-Cracfc Ll-k *00, S25. 530, 6-14 r 548. 
MeliSDtf (F. H.l r 254 
MeJASonic r* 505, SOfi. 

MelMef (V'JLhdiD), 424- 
Mi'llt-riu lA.), 5*8- 
Mduaiu, (I&t 131 
jMl-IiE EF.I, 174. 
fflrmid (LIppoL *4, 50+ 

Mffldelssffll rN-L 530 

Mena ^ Mednnu (PedfO dt>. 287, 286. 

Mendez Silva, 291. 

MeMfes, 350, 393, *31. 473, 483. 


ML-iud, 5E9. S20. 

Mi-irk. 497.^ 
lie-slinvic, 547. 

M.eliinjier, 540, 548. 

Mirimlcr, 500. 

M.e^r I A.], 98. 

MichlrlJinn IH J, 338 

Mirhel lAndteL 310. 380, 530. 

Michel 1E.J-, 464, 530 

Mt.i.d.ntpdn, 42, C9, H7--JI, .. 142. MO. 

1 4 T L =-2. inn, IliS, 174, 188, 190-2011, 
2flS, 298, 5HJ8-2I7, 241, 222, 4t7, 341, 
35G, 383. 

MlcliclimO^ 64, CiQ b 106, 112. 

MkHfU I A. k 40*. 

Militm-i IG.S. 54 r 70, 7211 
MilUh, 530. 

Mill.iis. 525- 

MiUft Jean FraflqoLh, ^nP H 1 ■ 

Min*? lII Giovanni, 96. 86. 

>1-'-4l|:Ii >:Ei.L. 54 I 
Mill m tnl i f P - k 264. 

Mollfl IJ. N J, 5-in 
M^iiLntda ll-.J, 490. 

Nlonri nni i E k 358. 

Mnioerel de VLISard ftj ), 264. 

Moitel (CLiiidc). 516 r 5Hp fc 5*3, 53-S 
M • ■■ 1 h- Lti k, 648 
Mfir iln ^, 4H7, *08. 42 - 
Mi• ns. 363 

M 111 m .1 u i Dcsp f uJiLtrli. 4 09 
Mim'an (Cuitavd, 518. 

. .I fA 1. 43ft. 

Mi.rin- IO. >. 530. 5*8 

Mum I An In pin] *nii, 44h. *79. 

M-T-iTil iGinfailtd Baltfuta). 2?2, 253. 

Miuri-H tWIMi.nnk 525 

Mii^cfuOlk 36 
M i > v. .k i P^-i I r t il. 4 . 

Mlillrr ■tt'.ildr. 2n* 

Mu hi £ (B . k 10* 38. ^B h 204, 31G. 

Mfnkv. lI- Cuenca, 201 
Murlllii. 428. *20, 430. 


Mill her *K '■ 4r.4 
M ul h k? i i; k - l H .k 53 0. 


Nsifisdy mx 630. 

Nnltkr, 373, 374, -k75 
Navuw rt jiinli' de lax). 4 11 * 

Nrpvru IPimcl, 2n7. 

JJenrpinfl I'C-k 4 64. 

SpilvIIIi 1 . 505 
NcwComh' iP.l. 404. 

Npwli.ii, 625 

Nil c-il.a CFiorvntinct), 97, 

Niced,i nf Apulia. H.O 10. El 12. £6 
Nil-id.? Pi.?ann, 0. 9, I'k It. 12, 77 

N ECiiEi>RO. 291 . 
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pikuvhiini. | 38. 

Nfljli Uujji dr), J80. 

Nridc. 540. 

Nolhit [F J . did, -3H11 

NftrdrniraTi (G ), 530 

Olntff (L h S4. 

On-iiLdji iFntifffcco d'i, jnR 
Oil cry, J96, 

Oraiiu. 2d I . 

Orc^Hj, 34> 33, 37. 

Ofdnii« iBjirr.iSrt.niL'>, 2M 

Oririr iPJilMbrrl dv I'j, 305, 3flB 1*1 

Q(V*t\ m 520. 

Otrri£^ Y Guwl rj i, 343. MU 

Oftwin fAJ + J3&. 

Ove tJnp rlr ■ A10. 

Owtt'lfl fL.jL 158. 

t>Mli Walter) , 54.1 k 54 ft 

£.. 2Kfi - ^S. *«9, 411 119. 4’|i 421 

PJjnn r 3^ 370. 

Pitimy 1 Stria jfrfji, 307. M2, 3E4 
P.LlLmli-K SO, 164. [65, | fifl 301 . 371 
P:illnTkInn„ 411 
P,ilmn r 331 

Pjlnntlnn. 2ft4, 407, 427. 430 
PjliiPlTC ll. | 4 3 ib, 
pjiitnjj lit ij Ciii/ 4n; 
pjcili. (Csr>r,iiml .jji, 5.1 
rtrtt Pj^rOrn. 43g 

Putnr fw k m 

Pill linn r.ll > , 3ftfl 
Pauli |G,}_ J3H. 

Priil^ 487. 

Plifl-dan. 304 
Pwirll I'J.). 53G. 

Pnini. ISO. 

Nrtie. 460. 

P^rr/ vniuna 404 
Prrkiii* i, 3ft. 

Prrrniill faults, 3$2. *J | 

^■MO’Inr, 01 . ]|9. r.32-135 
P^nttii CBa|djiamre] i» 

PriilthtTi. m. 

53ft. 540, MS MB 
Pii-tn* rSann ifi), 53 
Pl3«n iCiM, 3m. 39 n 
Pinilfr Itt' >. 404 

Pintiirirrhin. 1.12. m, 13S. 12(1 1*2 

*»■ '«■ ™*. 

Pi’isarrrr. 515, 534 
Pr^tnl .1 fGStnrjinnl da) 194 
PJ.ihiai ip.| r 490 . 

Plain. 53 2 , M3 
P*^n IE ). 22o 
PiNnkpi| fC. N.L 139 
POlli-inno, 1^2. 

Poilarnnln, 05. 2ftn 

PomliM* 44 ft. 

P^rta I'GS.lifrimo dtll.i) £19 IJ-p 
P'ljfflli^ i Rm.rii. 3iO 
Pr.n^lrt ftft-f!tmK 372 37J 

^Aiiilrpj lIj n. 35 b 
P r tib jntloa, Ift.i 
PTni.lprpn^r m ). 527 =47 
Pr^Hticr (A ). 29j 

PrfNiiHcrio. Ml, 300, m 

Prouil fA.(. 490 
Prud'hnn, 479. 4 B 0 
PlwH. 3M. 

Ptiftin (A. V ). 493 , 52P 
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375 , 535 


Puvis dr CIllmitti^. 229, 517, 3 is 430 
Phy (M.lj 54ft 

Omrfia iJturHfcbo dcll.i), 91, nj. 

Ouiinti--. iH.k, 2 nd 
fjLlillii/rlL^K 3S8. 

Rarrbnria t 4B5. 

RuMVl, 505. 

piiiiL"I , E00, IISL, 134 . 14fi. 140 i 74 
I IttT. 200 . 221 . 343 

F rCarlftl, 41 H 

R’l’^ai^rthit-Malliirii ICh.) 204 
Ravn.sl |M.) r 54 s. 

Rra th L). PA 
Hrau H L. h. d 3 ft 
PrdKtiYi? IP. I, 404. 

Riidffraftf |5 ^ 404 

Rn-rtliiii ri> lI i 11 • ri j, 53 5 p 544 . 

PrjTTUtjlC 5|3. 

Rui.il ir.-| ml 1 . 447, 453. 

Rpn^n lArjJ, 5 |g. 

Rtni (Guitki), 355 
Rtimir, 515. 510, 53.1, 534 
RcpU, 522. 

Rrthrl, 519 

PciiramiLt fA vonl. 22n. 

RrYr-lt (NrclinlnO, 405, 4MB 

Raymond I'.^flreiilK 10 98 3 05 

hcynolds IJ.), 4«S. 4Js, *H1-48.<. 4 SU, 4M. 

Rbf inlcirdl, I hi hj 

Pfianrs l]DirKt>), 20 ri. 292 

Ruil (Ej >, 404. 

Rihrra (Jojirl, 197. 357 410 4 ] s 

Rkcl re 1. M, “ft. I3R. 294. ..ISk] 

RiL'IiJid^iin (A Kj. 4ri-4_ 490 
Rkkiin iC.ulnii, 245. 254 
Pi ml 1A\ ^5ft 
Riuiij-.i, 4 . 

Rivrm rDFtyn), 547 
Rlziii (ATiO>nio>. |ii 2 
Ruhrtlv I'W.j, 4 BQ. 

Rnhhij iLuccii dtltal. 82. 

RtiEiln fAuRi£il||ft jnlml, 520 r 527 
R^iiln EAuijUfetc). 309. 40fi-4M'* 547 

Kwlluid IR }, 11 ) 0 , ? 04 , 22 ii 
ffMitidnhl (A. L.). 104 . 

R^miipy. -SA4, 4ftO 
iM.) r 464. 

I Cl k. 404 

Rn^jilfui, 52) 

RnsL iie^ iHi rifvk, 22 n 

R'^^hrnj fA >, 4H<. 4on 

Rii^ntlhil rL.). 400 . 

RftMtttFiiD (Antonia}. 95 
RiKSSrllinci fBcmardoli. 95 

5 0 *' rttl C-brlfT). 5 23. 524 525 

Rdsb-d, 301, 311 ■ - 

RnilftHlI fGrnrjT t:i | H 
RnoeTies. 359 . 

R-iin5fir4ii IHpnrEl, 535. =44 
ROa&ntan (Th^dnrv}, 3i>o 
R«>uylt 1 1 ). 3SO 
Rnvira. 387. 

fiul'rn-. IT2. 2.42, 2*2. .172 <47 ts3 
Pudr. 490. 49H 1 45j - 

Ro^kin ljf.|in), 375C 4 ft 4 532 Mn 
Pnv^datl. 40 I . 4B3 
Rvdt'i EAtbc-Tt P.K 527 

Sarcnul, 4 8 n 

^ T f“.> K r°? trnl H;,t,k|j> ' 37 159 
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Sag ted* rDiifi^i, 202 1 
Sjiufc-Gn-NikjiM, 500. -SOI, 502* 

^ I nt-Marcc ji> i. 40 T, 

Sillnl EA.). 1'4 
Sdvi 337- 

SAittEKluhttlc, Hi-k 271 . 

Sanchez Coi-llu, 406. 

S.i ni’.'i 11 n 1 Anl i nalti d i S, H? P J 4 ■. Sum., 
SanREalln iGiulijmi di), 204. 317, .442. 
Sin*invmu F 160, 152, lb!:-, 236. 341 
SiinlNL.iru (Maquis M t 200, 

Salttrtf, 527, 520 

Sunrh JAndrtd del), 198, 100, 3tl 

SiLui-ri.LbJ r.M k, hi. 

S.m t jkc I Hh-i i rv 1, 4 3 5. 

Savrjnan ilii. 12k <27, 

Starting (V| H Ififl. 

Schridnw* Sli 
Sell flier {Aryk 504. 

SclieEJerjs 44S. 

Sciicvill (Fk 54. 

S:hLr»«! n 472. 

ScUDc^-r l].k 05 . 

Sdiniarynn, I3A. 358. 

Sdiiiscrh-er iH i. 356 
Srlimitl [H. A k, .428 
SlIisiIii-M COJ, HU, 

S.l- I□ 1111 rJnp;, l .i8. 

Schiirliatdl I'C.ln.l, 448. 

Stall IL j. 7fi. 

Si- : «i]]*„ fG.l. 204 
Sectfir (G->, 328, 

Si'i£jjitjiLi, 515. 

Sridiil? fW ™), 204, 481, 

Selci, 174. 

SWuiL'i'Lirt iB.j, 38. 

Sell EG.}, 330. 

Semper EH. k 01. 

SemfE rpH.Ti->, 41 8 

Berlin, 141. 163. J66 r 301, 271 

Si-Tini tl.\ 3S*, 

Scrraes (Ft.), 520. 

Servandniii. 4liS. 

SdtteiriiH 11 iDnldcrio d;ik 02 
SrVL-riii, 546. 

Sharp fW.), 5.1 H, 

Sh.ui BriMs EM.k, 358. 

Shepherd ET. H ). 40-4 

ftldDfttfi fLtia), 182. 100, 101, 103- 

Rii!LK-Hi.L IP. F. J.i. 404 

Si Inc fPlwrl. 357, 25&, 277 

Sint.. 1] >. 4041 

Slb(i!i-f iH. W\ 338, 4p14 

Siren {Oswald). 48. 

SiKk'y, 515, 524. 

Snyder*, 401. 

Sndami, 17+1, 177, 183 
Snljirlii. 174. 

Snfnlla, 521. 522. 

Soufflok 400. 

Siixrnl I-Ji 1a f Denial, 297. 

Splndin fArflinn). 120. 

Sprinner {A.). 2114, 4DO 
Squrdone, 22-5 
Stapler, 202 
Siren, 4 02. 

Sldn |H.k IIP 
Slnnltn, 52S. 

Si 1 1 Inh.ilMl, I 40 

Slr.na]ian (C H.). 490 

Slrnnp 1. 490. 

si bad rr, in. i- mi h |88. iso 

5lujr1 Ijanu-sk. 465, 4G<], 467, 520. 532. 


Suida (W.). 38. 

Supine CE B.k Ih 38. M, U8, 220. 

Si. min fRs.ulnlnmel, 298 

3 ustc ma ns*. 4HI. 

TaM IE- L 501. 520 
T;i in e, 53 2 
Teniaiui IT.), ISO. 

T en i i*r s. 461. 

Ter Burcli, 402. 

Tfni 1 Filippo), 277- 
Thattiiblg <M, ) H 338. 

Tiiayui (Atibat), 527- 

T1| C i 11 imp bk i L 01 • im-fl FC rO hr i- FI G11 < ■ I 
TIiulIi EH i, 38, 100. 204, 250 r 254 5.US. 
Tlifunflrtii, S.10- 
Thornliril (WIBlAmS, 4 71 
TinHWiifedsfJL, 350, 472, 

Tit j pn|Hh, 253. 

Tino U.l CittitSlKi. 15. 

TlnhiK-rEo, 242-240 
Tin-Ouch (W,) P -53Ik 

Tiii:Lti, 200 t 221. 222. 2^4, 228-245, 331, 
403. 400, 4 09, 410. 4?^ 

Ti11t“Ll m {Juju BiiiMiHln dt), 209, 270. 

TmTrrin Ipifdfrt lIi 5, 209. 

Tr3.>m..^ 151 I, 56 
Tdfne tHncMo). 307 
Timii ID.U 220 
Th> r t i§{I;inL r 270. 

Tallin use (I _iu1n. j c), 52S. 

Tri-nhL |G.l, 33. 

Troynfl, 500. 

TiEilu-tzkipK fPrlfitfeL 500. 

Triimh^M lj >, 40 0. 

Trumbull, 487, 526. 

Tschiuli iH. ymak. 53U. 

Tuinur, 52 E, 524 

Udine iGiiitnnni lJ;i 3, 1KP lOU. 

UhiU- EC.J. 404. 

EJhdc i^-' I. 543 

U h 1 1 !■ - Bern n y* |H i, 530 

UpJnafk {G.S, 404 

11■ h l.l cii de GliL'EtpI {G W.). 254 

UrhKiUi, 407 

I Hrillci. 438, 537, 345. 


VadiPft i.5inriits1. 310, 53n 

V.i4" EL iPcrtnnp dt'lk, 100. 

VaTUftE (L.l, 3S0, 400 
Van der Wi'Vitk.-n. 447. 

Van Dvrh, 1-53, 457. 470 

Van Eytk. 224. 328 P 400. 408, 44, 

V:m Guiih IVi nl'I' nfel, 53S. 540. 5W 

V.imii iAndnca). 53 
V.iiiitL'ci ll'^lrn), E32 
Vinyk^'lln. 348. 

Vjmivpi' £G.>, 404 
Vatji^ ILnls), 408 

ViuMt, A- 9- lft-33 26. 30. 35. 3ft. 68 99 
liktt ink 103, ink 100, 132, 133, 134. 

14 1. 140. |17. 101. 167. 171, <74, 1^ 

176, 173, 181. 102. 104. 197, 108. 

200, 2 H, 217. 218 . 220, 223, 225. 220, 

240. 2-61. 282. 

Vtfsrii lIi* Ia Z;irz:t r 283. 

Vavarinlp 282- 

V.izuut'i IP Mifflirll. 303 ^ 

Vch^ui-T, 200, 220. 280. 118 -Uj, 
VcIMeI iCrhtOkil dek 283 
Vi'niur.t RndffjtuLi. 100 

Vcnturf £A.J, Hi, 38. 0*. 
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Venturi ilLemu-Ui'h 254. 

VeTefcfc*gb H 521, 

Vurmerj, 415?. 

VflilH (HnfilrrJ, 50.1 
Viftimrv.-, 235. 742-245. 

VfTT^cSLtn. 60-92. OS, 123, iflft, 221, 225 
V%iTpl P 2«2. 

Vlt^r-l.irhiMn, 47h> f 409. 

V In fluid [B I, I fill. 

VJiTiola [Gi.icpJBu JjI, 151 , ] 5 S, ICO, tfi 3 . 
VlljiriHlfUt J Antoniii). 4.U 
VHUIpanito (FrtiiNiiKol, 2GS, 2&i. 

Vllliiinl H 17 h 37. 

Vipftii,. (Miiriiun hIi-I, 2-Hfl, 

Vinc i (Unitardn da). 77 h 90, BI h 117, 1*17-174, 
205, 229, 311, 217, 453. 

Vlftazj iCumdr dr hi], 29 ?, 438 . 
Vhdlrf-lr-Ditf, 304* 4P2 r 520. 

VkciKnij (E.l, 220, 

Vile (Tlnvfttffi drlLt), 173 
VlInjYtu*, l rlJt p 1 1 Hi, 2 72* 394* 301, 342. 
■ill. 4HS, 

Vltry ip 3m 
VVIhid IA 3 h 530, 

Vmit Srbwlnd, 51P. 

Vrm SI inrk, 530. 

Vi.ti L'hili- iFriUh 52(k 

Ml*.H'ki 1 111.1 L!i i I'-Nk,], 4M. 

^'urtlnEif HF.k 53ft 
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Rosa Bortheur. The Horse Fair (Metropolitan Museum). New York 
Fantin-Latour. Portrait Manet (Art Institute). Chicago. . ^ 

Monet, Dejrneur sor Pherbe (Mus^e des Arts Dm 'Mtib). Inris- 
E. Manet Olvmpia (Louvre). - * ■ ■ ■ ; r T ' „ . 

t Manet. The lady with the parrot (Metropolitan Museum} ; New York 
Whistler. Portrait of Duret (Metropolitan Museum). New York. 
Whistler. Portrait of Carlyle (Fuf nVrim of Glasgow). 

Sislov. Country church an a rainy day, - - 

Claude Monet Quitch at Vnrtion.-Fissmo* The Boulevard Montmartre 
Mary Cassat. Mother and daughter (Metropolian Museum). New \ or* 
Renoir. The Dance, + 

Degas. Ballet-girls. , * - * - ■ + ■ ■ ■ ' ' *-V 

Puvis d? Qtavadnes The song uf the shepherd (Metropolitan Museum). 
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Puv-fc dc Cbavanues. Autumn (Museum of Lyons). . 

E. Gairifens. The Family. -BockEin, r Il]u shepherd's lament 
Laermrrns, After the day's work. — MonzeL Richard Wagner at a rehcorwl 

1 r L'nh:LL‘h. Bismarck. . . - 

Repin. Portrait at Tolstoi 1901. — WerenskMcL Bjornsjerne Bjoroson. 

Zufi .ngn. My cousins (Museum of Bsmkma). . 

Somll.i. Fnrejn valcnciana (Museum of Barcelona). , 

Turner, The Fighting Tlffleniite timed to her Iasi berth (National Gallery) 
Turner. Landscape (National G alloy). f,ondon, 

Rmsrtti. Ague* Siddal. — Burar-Jones + Vespertine Qules, r 
Hobimn Hunt* The Light of the World.— Watts. Hope. 

Lavcry, Pblyhjmnia t Museum oF Modem Art}. Rome. 

Augustus John. Madame Suggia (Tate GaUerv). London 
Irmesg. Moonlight (Art Institute). Chkaga , 

Bellows. Lnvc of Wintrr (Art Institute). Chicago. 

Siirgeni. Portrait of Aire. Over 1 Art Institute), Chicago. 

Sargent. Mrs. Swinton (Art Institute), Chicago. 

Daimiier. The Way Station . . . . 

City Hull. Stockholm. . . r , + „ + . . . 

C 4 jhuui& View of Gardaime. . .... 

Gatigttbu Te Burao (Art institute). Chicago* * 

(lingtitn- Squatting Woman [Worcester Art Museum), Mass. 

V-in Gogh. Dr Gaehet (Staodel Institute). Frankfort. . 

V;in Gugh. The k- m. Ark- iArt Institute). Chicago. . 

O. Redon. Orpheus i Cleveland Museum). 

13 J Rousseau. La Cascade (Art Institute). Chicago 

Marir.M- Lithograph i Private Collection). 

Matisse. The Daughter l«E the Artist (Art Institute *, Chicago 
Dciairp. Chmflaj Drawing. Utrillo, Street Scene (An institutei- Chicago 
Picasso* The Guitar Player (Art Institute!. Chicago. 

Picasso, The Nymph >d the Ftnmtain. — Masks. Cubist Style. 

Dtinoyrr de Scgonzar River Landscape, . 

Modigliani Double Portrait [Art Institute). Chicago 
A. Maillol, Ttie Goddess (Luxemburg Musetsti). Paris. 

Minis hip, Indian Bowman (Art Institute). Chicago. ! 

Mestrovic. Marko Mamlir (Art Ijurtlrute). Chicago. ! ,' 

Duf h,ui]p \ sllon. Baudelaire - Brancusi Mademoiselle Pognnv 
Manoo H. Crunching Woman {Sunun Gallery). Pari? 

The Jdephonc Building, New York. . ' , 

The MetrofoUL-m Opera Building [project). New York! ! 

™? ra A desiuiE ita abstract forms of light t 

m l p efn Thl: Ben Her Rures (Godwin Film). . 

EI{ ir «o, Womankind (Pitcairn Cdfertiun).' h fvn Athvn Ri 
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Plate -I. . . .. 

* 1L . . , 

* in. . + , 

» IV. H * . 

* v, . . . 

» VI. . . , 

m. . , 


* viii. , . 

I IX.. . . 

* X. . * . 
- XL. . * 

XII , * * 

* xiii - , 

■ XIV, « * 
> XV,. . . 

■ XVI, . . 


XVIL * * 

* XVIII.. . 

* XIX, , s 
1 XX. + * 

XXL . P 
» XXII. * . 

* XXIII., , 

* XXIV.. , 
- XXV. ■ * 

* XXY1-, * 


CimahiJE- Madonna with (ingEls {Attademia dclle Bette Artii. noteuee. 
Giotto- Portrait of Dante Alighieri (Clwpel of tbffi ParKeliok Floreore, 
Giotto. Madonna with angels (Acesdenna). Florence. * ■ ■ ; 

Virgin and Child. School of Siena [Cathedral of Barcelona i , 
Brunelleschi. Interior of S. Stfc'lto.- Interior of 5. LufeazP- Florenc<?- 
Brunelleschi. Chapel of the PaeiL Florence ■ 

Ghiberti, Reliefs of the door® of the uuptLstcry. ftmntx-- The Crea¬ 
tion an J the Expulsion from Paradise. - CttJii and Abel - Adam ^ hoi^e. 
Abet plowing-Caid and hla flock. The two sacrifice CaJtl killing 
Abet. *,**--*•*■■-■► 

Do 4 iaieJlo. statue of IjflJfemshilFi. Padua. Verrocchio, statae of Cu- 
lleone. Venice., * T - - * l - # ■ 1 * 

RoUiceSli. SprliiR, Dotal] of the Three Graces iDflitl Gallery}. Florence. 
Pinlurk di! i l Apollo arid MmtfPS LLoWeL - 
Arise nf SL Peters by Michelangelo. The baroque upper StQtf & the 
wnrk of the Sctfi'nteenth Century. * ■ ' 1 ' 

Leonardo da Vinci. The Virgin of the Pocks i Notional Gallery J, London. 
Raphael. EJelatl of [he School of Athens. Plato A rid Aristotle iStimza 
della Segnalurfl. Raphael's Stonze I. Vatican. .,-.-■ 
Raphael. The Transfiguration | Vatican GsHe-tf). * 

Michelangelo. SHolch for cho Sisth'e Chapel tl'fflzE GallsG')- F^rencc. 
Michelangelo. Details <4 the vnult of the Slatlnt Chapel. Rome. 

A. The Fourth Day of the Creation. - B Adam receiving life Bom 
the finger of God. . * * ■■ «■ * - “ ’ 

Annelo arortlfpf. Elcrtlinr <A Toledo, d aebnss of Tuscany [M«™ "f 

Berlin). ■ * * ■ 4 * 

Giorgione- Sleeping Venus (Muse lift) of Dresden!. - Concert « Louvre 
Museum)., - ^ ' ' T 

THian. Snered end ftftfHrie Uove (Bornhepe Gollerj;. Rom?- ■ 

Titian, The Cowt of AW (ISO* (Mmumai tf CewelV ■ ■ ■ ■ 

TtiEan. Portrait of Bella (fitti CalJcrl ). FIdtmm. 

Murimi. A Tailor( National Quite?)- London. 

Tumtwol Fcrslinmirt find Isabella and their eliildren. Philip the Hand¬ 
some and j urtrt* the M lid , in the Boyat Chapel (Cat^^ 

Milrtinez Monlwdea. Criieifts iCathedral of Seville). . . ■ • 

Pedro dc Meita, The Viffiin of BeltlleUcm (Clnircb of St, Dnnilnit). 

Malnga. ,*****■*"*" * 

Ffflncisco Rccerhl. Monstrance IMiSspflnic Society}. New \ Otft- F'-rUjm: 
dc Arte, iWnnslMnc.ii (Cathedral of Totedn) . 
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Fum XXVII. . 

* XXVltL * 
► XXIX * . 

■ XXX, # + 

* XXXI „ , 
n XXXII. . 

■ xxxai. . 

* XXX tv, . 

* XXXV. , 

■ XXXVI. . 
xxxvn. - 

XXXVIIIH 

- XXXL\. . 

■ XL. „ . 

* XLI. . 

* XLII. , , 

■ XLII1, r * 

- XLW, B * 

* XLV* B . 

■ XL VI.. + 
XLVJj. , 

* XLVtEL . 

* XL3X., * 

* L, + H * 
b LL* . * 

* UL . * . 

* Lin, . + 

* LIV. , + 


Pii-yr-r 

CtrtTZAu OF Chawed, — A. La tame* and chimneys nf the central pnr- 

iFoti.—U. SrcrrEray of boner. . < + * * H «, , * iflg 

Tomb of Lout* XII and Anne of Britlany ESEh Dcnisj, . . ,. 307 

loan Fouqtifir, Portf-aFl of Jou rend dn-s Urain E Louvre I. . + 31 1 

FtrtnvuU Clouet. Portrait of Mary SftUft+ ....... 315 

A. UHlrer. Melancholy. Copper Engraving- * . . . . r + 3 ii 5 

AlErrerht Dllrer- Si. John and St, Peter. St. Paul uncf SE. Mark iPIhakfl- 

IhekJ. Munich. 327 

Muthias JjftitrewaEd. Crucifix Jon. Entombment of Christ E Muse urn of 

Column. .■ + . . * * . r . . . * . m 

RcfUinL. Ecstasy of St. Theresa fChurch &F S, Mar5a della Vi EE Oris). 

Rome, * _ * * . „ * , „ . . . _ * 

A. WaICcau. Iris (litiperirtl Palace at PotsdamI- . 375 

ChflfdltT. The reartlngi _ , T * 

Parade of the cathedral of SthlLBfto. * * * t . „ 3R3 

El Greco, History of SL Mnurkc (Eacorial), * 

El Greco. The Burial nf fhe Cf>ant of OrgHE (Church of Santo To rod). 4N 

VcliSquez. Pori rAit td his daughter (Hispanic Softly). New York. . 4To 

Vt lASqne*. Pottffl Ft of himself i Mttsenm of Ye lend a ). m 

Velasquez. Cruclljxkin iFradol. Madrid. * 4 ^ 

ClEnnan bur^jLie style. Hall ol (he royal palace of Underhof, decorated 

with paintings and (jnbe,|[n Eap^pfrEea. 4 

Unknown Flemish Masief, The Cwillttf dressed h red (Pirmhothck of 

MuitkhJ. 447 

E rana Hali. Kurst wilh child IRaiser Friedrich Musemni, Etrlin, , + 14! 1 

Rembrandt and Ids wife EDrcftleiiqalltn i. B . , . % # iS1 

Van Dyck. Port rafr of Wife of ScfrasE Fan Leers (Pin ako( he k of Munich}. 157 

Ruben*. Rape of the duughtvrs of Leucippus IPFfrnltotheh of Munich)* 401 

fierkrd Ter Porch. T!| C music (The Art last! fu te of Chrtapo). * 4 ftf 

Laurence. Fori rait of h Lady. * „ 

CmudL, La S^Tlda P«ulUt Gate of tile Nativity. HarCeloriH, . w 

A. ttenoir.LLBa.Tlie lady with Ihepurasol (IflCTJ (Kolkwanfl Mn^um>. 

Hagen (Germany).. * ^ 5f ^ 

Uhtaller. Portrait of Mist Aleiotuter <Atrranrfer Collection,. L-irtifon. S» 

ViDcent Van C.«h. Sjin-llowera. . . ^ 
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Ail church. II. 352 . 353 - 

AMmteSI! palace* Palermo. |l. *s_s, 4SB 407 

Plate xlviii, 

Abo, rJffledfal. jj. JM, 

Absalom lumb, JrtHM,tein, I„ 14th 

Ahu D^Taf (Mkjquc JHfaDbolaraJa. fI K 211 

Abu-Simbel, sped* (plans*. J. 78 , Sb. 

Abwfn Pframiili. ferapk. I r 2?, 4 7, 4 8 
Abjdos, foval tombs . 1, 58. 

Acr*poH-. of Athens, |, 2 03-203. 

AtUtdutEU de Iqb MHiiSTDi, MerJdil. l r 46*i_ 
Adam KILmK Hip Tffhphlrt nl Trajan 1. 47&. 
Admin] bridg#, Palermo. II, 1 39. | 4 |. 

Argsfin, temple, ], 2 * 3 , 

Atnfa r Mycenae, l p f80. 1$ C. 

Aprrn, patace, 11 , 233 . 

• Taf-Mahnf. rr. 23-1. 24rh 

— I--mb rtf H^Lid-bol-FJquln. IE. 235. 24«. 

AgrTijcnfiiny, Doric temple F, 220, 221. 

- heKBaiyic kmpk. i. 214, 215. 

— Theton Imnb. 1 , 338 . 340 . 

Afiiipoa bash?. R-:j m*:. I, 412. 

A^ullur ile Campon, blcm askry. II, 433 
AJuiJrt Mortw, walk. I), 304, 385. 

AtutamkHilo. paiftc*. II, 4BG. 

Arjt-la.ChaprJJe, chapel. II. |AJ, 184, lS5. 

— municipal bqMai, II. 498. 

APsfiar^ inmhr EI h 234, 241. 

AFamlrln, palace, U, 222, 

Al4'LTddm mfw-qiie, tombs nf th-E Seljuk sufians. 


11111 1 vmL a. mi, { , 

Alhanp, sojnh D f lltr How lit and Curaifl, J. 

376, 377. 

AJbpjtK churrfr of S. Andrea Manfuii, III. 84, 
00. 87 

P*f« T * fr+rsFlica, Home. FJJ. 60. 

— tempi p of Maktesta, Ri ratal. lit. fl5, G7. 
Aim. easlle. Ill, 276 

AlcaU, e^thrdnl. II p 422. 

— ftprtTeM. ||, 22o. 

■ Gyle, Madrid. III. 470. 

7 “ imlvfinHty, ITT. 202 , 2 04 . 

Alcaitrara, hfFstflfc *ver Ihr Tayuf- 33, 22B t 
~ tinman brldne and temple, X k 4ftR* 

Alrailfc, Lnpja atfd CarU-Aynnkmlentfl. II T 432. 
Akazaba of Malaga tt. 220 
Affiifae a f Madrid, Iff. 263 
*1 SaraKniAj face AS Safe Hal, 

Mibth&y {jf ajt,-v. iii, — 3R. 


AfcJlar at Toledo. Ill, 207, 200, 270. 

77 <jf Stvllk, IE. 222. 223 ■ HI, 256. 
Alftjha^a, mn nast* ry , ll ( 270. 

Alr^ai \A.}, Palais Marino. Milan, H I | u i 

AlF.-hk, garden^. ILl h J&3 r j&4, 

Aketww v nr A ran on. arch. flapla. Ill, 73-70. 
A^ardi. chapel off the batata of the QuJriaaL 
HI, 342 

Villa DorFd'Pampbfll, 111, 34 7. 351 
Alghero, eilhcdTal. It. 400, 480, 

Akppo fLirtrrta, Syria. || F 223, 234 , 335. 
Alhambra, Qranida. |f, 224-231. Plate XXFI. 
-■- l^jliicB of CfiarEcri V III, 2^0, 263. 
Alkanic, IXK^c iif Santa Marla. III. 3*0. 
ArJaFrrti, Syrafiossh IT. 215-223: III, 35i1. 
Airacrl 5 h walLa. II, 22&. 

A I m oro'c . church rtf San CH»|cbaJ, HI, 201 

— r-Jcofa. Ill 207 

AEtntifailii moHiiue, Mcjrtpfltajfili. El, 2| [ 
Alhmora. ibercli, IS, 334. .135, 

Amhasftadn^ Shir, Me \ -.it ,i| .ScvJlk. H. 22.T. 
Aiiibn.bc, chateau. II1, 233, 234. 

AmrP tjcanl, ;ipBc nT she eallscdTal of ATitwi-rp. 

IF. 505 

Amrtiophi=. IV fc palace. I h 60. 

Amlrna^ calhedrat, l|. 327, 350, 304, 513 

— theatre. Ill, 4P&. 

Aoiphisa, castle. \\ r 525. 

Ampurias, Celts me<fcmrt&e. 11. 2t . 22, 

Amril, fermh. I, 142. 

AnagrnF, cathedral, IT, 330^ 333, 

— Lcuipla. IE. 477. 

Airba EiFshdl, nTOltaskr^^ , . 17, 62. 64. 

Anemia, »I|c4hI 9 IF, H7 F 318. 

Anryra, temple Pf Augustus. I T 405. 

Anel, thllnii. Ill, 306. 

Afijjkfir-Tlirim. palace. India. T. 160. S7|. 
■Wkot-V.i1, n-mpl». India. 3. 167-173. Pla¬ 
te XXIII, 

Ajifjora, temple of AnffPShm. t* 405, 

Arijfo nl rhiC+ cathedral IF, 250, 261, 262. 

Anton Inns and Faustina kfflple. ^man Fnrnm. 

F, 44P h 45 Q. 

Anfiverri, cythedrhf, IF, 5fl5* 509. 

•- JeivslEI church, Itl, 444. 

Aoslii Valter, church- II, 470, 

Apadaua. PcmSa, I. nt. 

Apnirn ttrLtymaesin, trmple. MECeini, l r 330. 

— iMhtplt. hvlvltL [ r 230, 
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A£■ uklo, temple- PUllAiB. L 224. 

— - EeiijpLt. Repl>t« L 413. 

AmillDd&mJ ol .PaniJiicbt, Tra$on> Column. 

1. 441* *42 PUt* UU. 

ApOllfw ctiiEEcNp Ca]®j£UE. 13,. 347* 

Appiirt Way. Ip *50, *®SL 

Apulia, Gutal iltJ M«mle, N, 4?ft, 4^9- 

AiiiirJucl it StfiOTta I. 4ti9. 41ft, 

— at Seville, I, 471. 

— il T«ni|DM, I- 4flB. 471- 
- til Claudio*- It 412 , 

— ®| Guadal Ef *4* * TflledU- 1, 4^9 r 4 j 0. 
A^ulErlS. callicdiaL I3 n 317. 34S. 

AJi Paris A«f untie. Hamit. E. IMS,.410. 
Ar ai i>n Kirk? palace, fiarcelou, UL Z* 4. 
Anf||4Cf F ctsl del I-ubradoi, HI, 47 fl, 47 3 . 

— Gardens- ill, 393 . 

— Pilaw W, M 

Aniiangel Gib Mel church, CaMtanUnaplc. 


14. 79 

Areai AtbvCiI nci di uds, Rw«. 1. 430. 491 
Arles, liiphMhPitre I, 474; IL SB. 
tbiireh (if St. Gillen. II, 2*9 
rhi.u I, r,f si TE^pliSme. II, 253, 255. 259 
Plate XXVII. 

Arnold, Qulftffte Calftedral 11. 4BS, 

A*e1eplni. unddary. Epldaiinin L I. 292. 

— llii%4it e EpldjmttJS- 1. 3.47 . 

AucUt Nftti'1, Toulouse, HI, 3Dti. 

AhJSifL brntUt* r.1 ft Franc cut III. <7* 27. 

•— ell Lit L‘ Il ot 5 pt.i iil L' r LO. II, 46 r«, 474,. 475. 
Ami*, lerapk. l h 212, 214. 

Amir, Tmipk. I, 1 19. III. 

Aifrrcl. calfPrdtftE. 11, 422. 

Alliens, Acrbp&llft. L lftT, 213, 2L5. 224, 
263-212. 

— rq 4 |f n f OLLncs. M, *25 

— olhriltni- 11. 93, 94. 

i hurch of Si Th eodore. II, 94, 

Horfr Irmpti, I* 347- 
KiJdHan , Ji Arch t. 444. 44 b. 

— IWcf nf Ijpe Frank*. 31, 525 
Alton*, trunb. I, 373 

Atrium J, 415. 419 
Aufil’ittft, lawn-hall. 111. 322 
Augm-faitm. OmiUnllnftpl*. II + 70. 

AugnMui And Rflma Icmple, NifU^■ I. 412, 

413. Rile LI. 

Arris. Campus Martins. t. 413 
Afch, Rimini. I, 4ID, 411 

— Furum. R®me. L 412. 

— - parti oil brud. 1, 423. 424, 

— ICtojilt* AncyTa rAnKO'ni. 1, 405- 

Atiierrc. ttt? 1 If, 1^. 

AvJcnfHi, eittiEtfral. M. 259. 

— palaw cif the pupte. It, 3Sfi, 390. 
nils tl* 394, 395 

Avila, Ciillies1 1 nl II. 4lfl r 417 h 42D 

— r ha pel of Sail® Tdii*. 111. 35S- 

— church ftf San Pnlfii, II, 294 

— church fit San Vkritle IT, 291, 294. 

— - iBDfljstkr? ot San Jiutu. lit. JiP^. 

— Ruttian walk, L 472. 
wnlli 11, 3D2 

Aim k-Ridrau. ChAltiu HI, 299, 3DO, 3DL 


St*alb« r ?amluarv. Syria. t h 463 , 4 & 4 , 4 H& 
— Iciiiple of jdpltfT. 1, 4ft4. IS?, 

B*l)-2iia pEf P Tunis. 13, 230 1 23?. 
iljJiyinn, pahree■ I, 97. 

B.ichetirf. Hilts! Aswal. Tnulnun, 111. 3flD 
_ KDtrE Livbnidei. TimldaH, III, 

Ejilen, Raliiauv- IIL 470 


BilJtOtr. luwar. Il, 439 . 

Balcony aE Hit; .hnsIlFca *\t P^rEJmum, 1 . 334 . 
liiiller B Use SchOne Bruninji. Kur^rabprg. 31 , 
500 , ftQ I - 

Hnntti Jc Hspahn. Madrid, III, 495 . 

Enpti^tefy, Lateral Rome. II, 32 . 

— of Ftorence, III, 57 , 77 , 7 &. 

- nt Pis*, ill, ft- 

Birberini palace. Rarhe- ill, ^ 42 , 343 , 
BaiGEl-bnay bE.l(t^ of Santa MatlJI del PL II- 431 

— belFf^ nf the Chaisel at Eania Ajjae^U- IL 

433 , 

- C&sa Giallft. Ill* ^ 74 , 275 . 

— - cal bed ml - 31 , 425 . 42 fi, 427 P 429 a +JL 

— diDich ol Bdtln- IU. 357 , 393 . 
cbiircb of San Felipe Neri. IIL 4 II 

— chutth of San Pabtu del Cutup®. IE, 29 A. ^ 

— dhnrcls nl San Pedr& de las Puellas-- 31 , 296 . 
diardl of Santa Marla del M:ir. II. 427 
chnich Df Sinth Marla. 111 , 339 , 394 

— lJlu cell af tbe Saarad'i F.unllki. 111 . 495 . 

Hair 1.3 

— convcnl of Iht FraficllKflJas. LI, 433 . 
court of Casa DaibiHrs. Ill, 3 S&, 3 f >4 

— husplUL il, 43 ?. 

— Lnnja. II, 435 ; lit. 47 L 

ntnn .i ‘dery-chuiL h of Sanb (':i ir.L II r 43 . 
wonjilery ®l Simla Catalina. El, 432 . 

— Municipal Connell ll, 430 , 433 , 434 , 435 

— pul ace of Use Generali dud. Il, 431 . 435 ; 

Ill, 973 . 

— Patau Major IL 437 . 

— Palau Menor II. 437 , 

- Shrtcenlh'cenlnry frlndPtf. IL 433 , 435 . 
Et.irt, cjjlle. II. 479 . 

-■ cxlhedral. m, 7 . 

— S Nicola church M, 334 , 335 , 

B^tkuk sosjaum:, Coho. Il, 210 F 213 . 

Bn try, lioiiaeij of PiirtSanfent l.nndan. Ill, 492 
Rj 5 ci r calbcdral IS, 50 D. 

Bnrillt-i of San Ft .itn.r.M. i.. Ari?LL 111 . 1 ^. 2 " 
Hath, IhcldUC FiknlaTid. I, 479 . 

H.Lthsi of Diotlclion, Rome. H 55 . 
ft.ryeu.e, calhccfnil. IJ, Plolc XXVIIL 
BraunCy bosplInJ. El. 391 , 2U2, 393 . 

Bi%t|innae ctaurdi, HiupbcIs. ill, 444 . 

IL-I, itmjilc. Babylonia. I, 93 . 

Erlem m&naHtery, cloblcr- III, 277 , 276 
Brlcnfcrium of Mtlelna, I. 33 G. 

Bolin mo palace, Syrard^ IT, 4 & 7 . 

BclipnSic de la? Avellana&, monastery- 11 . 433 . 
BeIIvet rastlc, Pulma de Mallprta. 31 , * 39 . 
Brivodsie, Vatican. Ill, 152 , 154 , 157 . 

— - Vlitina. Ill , 44 G. 

Benares, paloee. India- J r 1 S 7 - 
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— Nike, tempi?- AdOpoLIl of Allien*. H 205. 


277, £7S T 280, 

— Prnmacho$. Acropolis of Athens. 1, 265 
Misiosi palace, Co^i^- I. 197. 

Mill a. palace. I, 53 0, 511. 

Minima, cathedral. II, 310. 

Madina, S. Mafia di Ccsi'i IE, 4R7, 
MAnkveiirfTifHrth, dhttrdi II, 348- 
Menreale, church. El, 13#, E30 b 140. 
Mflnlatcftfe. monastery IL 433- 
Mlfinte Caiumo, abbey II, 103, 

MunlrpulcUOfl, chorrh of Sari Bia^ifi. 1 L 1*_ 
Monterrey palace. SaLamaiica. EH, 2&3, 203, 
MonHSalrtl-MJche! monastery, Normandy. H, 
373. 374, 375. 300 
Mnteruela, innnnslcfy. fL 376, 

Moreau DesproUtt, Si. Btislache i- rruin PUiteL 
Park, 111. 463 

Moscow, Hie Kremlin. It, 142, I**, l4o. 
Moslem ha Mu. EE. 22H. 

— Cffllrt. II, 228, 233. 

Mount Vernon 111, 473. 

ATlh4TU mile, S^rla. IE. GO, 61, fl& ' 

Ml. Atbos, awnasflery of St. Lanra. II, HI 

— jnonafiery of the fr*fw. *[+ 

— mnnaiteri 1 of Vatupfdl. EE, 141- 

Munkt], GJyptothek. HL 470+ 

Murcia, dihedral- Hi, 387. 

Musmlyeh, praetorimri IE. 55. 

Mycenae, Apora, I. 190, 191- 

— burial chamber, I, 102. 

— pyramid. I, 45. 

— r&yai palate- L 191 . 

— royal tnmhi. I, (90, l9t- 

— tit in. 1, 183, 159, tm. 

— tOfflb* I, 192, 103. 


Nabataean tomb. L 4flfl. 
Nakih-i-RuRtem, tomb. t* 135. 130 


Naples, arch cl Alfonso V of Aragon. II. 73-76. 

— Caslrlin dclTOro. 11+ 484, 

— Castetlo Norma, a* 464. 

- calacdtflbi of San Gennaio. II. IS. 

— cathedral. 11, 481 

— Gothic church. IE. 401. 

— 3. GFovnnTil de Pappaeoda. II. +61, 483, 

— S. LorEiarn chiipcE II, 48 t r 
NaMinfine, talbcdral. 11. 305. 

Nativity church ;1 Sellikliem. II, 72, 73. 
Navcta, Ms linn. I r 3L 

Neandria, early InnEe capiljl. I. 222 + 233, 
NecrnpnlL5 al Memphis, I. Iti. 

— uf ThrhtS, plan. I, 55. 

Ncctabenes, ld»lt. I, S6. 

Neptune temple,. Rcmie. E. 449, 451, 

Neltuno, CJlitk by SanaaLEn. HE, 160. 

New church. Imperial palate of Consliiiilfteri*- 

II, 95, 

New Mcrlco Missions. III. 402. 

New Torfc, Grand Central Station. III, 40G. 

— Permsylyjnla Staiinn III, *9d. 

Nr-w York Ike Mt-tropalitan Opera EuUdinH. 

III, 547. 

— tliE Telephone BuilifEns:. Ill, 5*fi- 

— Wool worth Building. Ill, +07. 

Nkosia. cathedral, II, 532, 52+_ 

Nimes, Amphitheatre I, 474, 475 

— Nymphaeunt. I, 413; II, 5+, 50. 

- Te mple of AugustuS and Roma. 1, 4 12, 4 S 3. 

Plate LI. 

Ntncreb palace t r IlG- 
Nlmnab palace, Babylon- I T 07. 

Nippaf, ruins. I n 101 
Nnrha, waltsi, 1+ 372, 374. 

North.siiiptnn, ell lire Is. It, 350. 

Norwcfikd thuieh. IE. 353. 

Notre Dame diftrcls. Brunt*- II, ^ 


- ehtirch, Brussels IL 505. 

- de Paris II, 378-357. Plait XLL 
nytm, calhedral. IE, 384. 

uhia. dolmen* - t+ 41. 

Ljjin-try, Uimnl J. 809- 
nr^lit. Santa Barbara. T. 32. 
urcinb^rp, hdnaes. 11, 499- 

- Hie Schfloc fiEUiinea. II, 50Oi *01 

- Sn rdEnl a, 1. 33, 


JJtum at Allfcnf. T. -S3,337, 3AB 
>|d temple> Acrapaltl of Alhtnj. 1, -64, 281. 
Jttvn, monastery. U. 37D 
>lytiipis, Dorfa temple. I. 217 - 
■ ruin* of the PhiJlppeum H 

— frojicluary. I. 187. 235 r 236, 24.. 

— temple of Hera. I, 31>- _ 

lem pi e of J Hncr l« 5 13 ■ 2 H, 2 * ® ■ 

Dlyttiplnn jupliee Srcuple, Alhem, l. 3^0. 
Hiympleujn- I, 33^ 330 r -340 
}maHs inoaque, H 1 209, ^06 

irnbd*, hjFpailylc ^ 

7pera, Park, ill* 494, 495. 

7r S. Michele, Florence. II, 473. 

3raniie. akh of Tiberlu*. I, 413. Plate LI. 
'‘itangc. Roman Ihtatre. I, +76, 

5fe0ie+ COtheelrii]. 11, 299. 

Jileans. houae ti Ajrnes SoreT. III. 30t_ 
GKfylelo, Mlhedrul. II, 472. 473. Plate XLVTI. 

— municipal palace. H, 477. 

Otitis tomb 1,57 

chrta, cmiIc by Sangsrra. m, i w- 

[>tla»J, Pariiame-nt Lilitary; III. 493- 

Otr+nto cathedral, cry pi- 11 - 334 - 
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Oft? Lnrd church. (iiipp-rlp.t palace tif Cirtlrtan- 
tidepl*- II, 95. 

Otictfo, calhrilraL II, 423. 

— church -df Sanla Maria dr Naisncn, tJ, 361 P 

282, 2S3 

f'iilu. fttupliillitatn- I r +74 

Patstnra, Df>rk Greet lempira L 26E* p £|6- 

— great aim t, 330 

pjihidP del InTitrtndd* curnlm. HI, 25fl. 
Palaibirttifc, Oflt I- aOU. 

Palais dr Jutfik't. Brunt! s.. Ml. 405 

— dr J 1 Industrie (Pem PaJuN, Paris. 111,405, 
-- ilu Cardinal, Paris. HI. 365 

— Rnfil, Pari*. Hi, +fle. 

Palatine chapel, PiTertfln. II. 137- Plate XIV- 
PillrtJCtti PuIrhJJlQ, Siena. HI, 45. 

Pakndi. «lhe4ril. II, 422. 

hniar Jon? Utitle. Il r 272, 27A. 
P,ileni]ueH palace and tempi r, h +0T, 408 
S.ii: tmiiplc. I. 507 r 5OB 
Pilermn, hridjc -id tlie Admiral. II, 1,1 P, 1+1 
rallkirdr.«! RE. 130, 3.17. 135 
rlmi. h nF S. Cataldo. EE, 134, 135 
■ hutch nr S, Glnvannl of the Leprr*. IT, 
135 . 

diurih Clr S. MflTia ddl* Cqlrmi. It 4 Hj. 
cTjtticL «r S. Marla of the Admiral. H, 133, 

134, 135. I3t, 

— palace mE Sir-q U 130, l + t + 

Palatine chapel. "I, 137. Plate XIV- 

— piUfin AhhpIrlU II, 465, 46fl, 487, Fla¬ 

ir XI VI It 

Pilum Marches?!. IE. *li& 1 46b 

— 5 Giacomo ill il i Marina. 11, 467. 460. 

— window flf Hie ArrhErpLirD^I Palate. It„ 

481. 4OS. 

P.tlrMlne, Reiman tumP R, 480. 488. 

Palestrina. Kmi-lr I h 338 r 360. 

pahn , df Mullnrru, riiihedral, 11. 427-430. 

— Lot*] a H. 432, 115. 

Palmyra, Syrian catacombs. 11, 50. 

Palin. I in Bamllra PnlEadlaua, Vkr m* HI. 162, 
chisr-cli ipF Ihr Redrn1nre h VRceiua. TTI, 164. 
Il it lire nt Vieerrui, I El. L65. 

- Villa RiilrimU. Vlrrhia. m, HA, 

P.iniphmap tnlhedrat. tl. 204 

PiHifrnirum r Acropolis til Albfttfl I. 28 L. 

f a .i.nPi‘ m -church. Paris 111, 371. 

ParU. ns. 4B7, 4*0, 

Rome 3. 447, 443 PUtr UV; HE, 60. 
PapbAH. Lnliri church. 31, 524. 

— Irltijilr. L 145 

Pnidu palace, M;iibid III. 263. 

Parr ran, i:a1bcdriL IT, 127, 1?H. 

P.ittB. Art dr Tehiitiphr. Hi, 408 
■ basilica fif ihr &irr^ Cofur. II. i?Fi4, 

— bridge ciF Nnlrc-Dame, III. 302. 

- cathedral of Nfllie-Dfljne H, 376 r 3B4, 

385, 3B7 

— Chamber of Dr pa ties III, 409 
Chilean dr Madrid US. 290. 

— ehnfch of Si. Ertstarbe. lit. 305 r 487, 460. 
church M St. SoFpIc*. HI. 178, 371 P 463 

— cbirrCb Of I lie Madrifiiic. ITI, 4 Oh, 489, 

— dmrcIt of the Pantheon. Ill, 371 
dHttTCfo of Ihe Sarbotsnr. HI, 364. 365. 

— enlist den litvalldfs ML 384, 365, 37 S 
Fontaine dr GrdieNe. III. 363, 364 

— fnntiilfir 4e St. Sulpiee. Ill, 103 H 364. 
mtrl dr Sens. tl. 391, 

— Hotel itr Villr HE 299, 302. 

Hrttel Sulif. III. 307, 310. 


Parti, Hfllel Vlh, Hi, 302, 300. 

- |nnLkliht de PrailEt- III, 3fit, 304. 

— palace rif Macariu, 1U. 365. 

— piitace tif the Abbot* of Oun^. U a 300. 
Palhli da E'luctiistHe. UI r 493. 

— Palais dii Cafd.laal I E l , ^105. 

— PfiT+e dr S. Anltnrtf- III. 202, 364 

— Pijrte 4r S. Bernard. HI, 364. 

— Porte de Denis 111. 362, 164 
St. GerniiiLn-dra-Pr^ If, 385. 

— Ibe Fob]he. 111,. 4U0. 

— the Colontre VeodOme. ID, 469. 
the EcoTe MilEtaire. Ill, 468. 

— the HOId Momiaies. Ill, 4G8. 

— tlh r Louvre III, 3HH, 36 t F 302 

(lie {.un'iahnuTC. Til, 380 H 362, 3G3 

— Ihe Opefa, UE h 494 r 4&5. 

— Ibr Palais RojraL ML ^ d8 - 

— Ihe PadMmt. HI, 467. 469. 

— rtau Sulute-LhapeREi H. 365, 3S6 k 3ft7 
pjItliaurDt Llbroiv of Ottawa. Etl T 493, 

— of Fndapeid. III. 492. 

^ nf London, lit. 492. 

Parma. hafdLhlery. II, 31S, BIN. 

— cattle din I 1 L 316 

FMrthmr.n, Aerop-rdiE of A1 htfLa I, 213, 215, 
316. 26? 4 268 T 270-272 Pl-ilr XXXV. 
Pas, Rojril E^rlinnpe at London. Ill, 439. 
P**la. church nr 5. Mldiclr. IL 194 
Pc drnlhes thnitSilcfy, K+te, II P 438. 

Ppilr^t, ViaifiDtlilc elinrcb. II. 164. 

PekhR, IJBtierial palace. Chinn, t, !?5. Pla¬ 
to XXV. 

Peta.^pclan walls, Acropolis of Aihens. I, 187, 
263 

PelopOTFUCHiiS, iefflpliH. I, IE". 

Pelnp^, allai Olympia I, 23P, 

— Incnh^. I, 235. 

PendcntlvM. 11, -45, 67. 

PennftjTvimla Rtolinn. New York, 131, 49&- 
EVn-lail.v ULtlle. tj, 439; 111, 21 fl. 

P^rez iPritrn), ealhedrnl e-f Tolodn, RE, 4lP 

Per^amujn, balcony of Hi^ hMlIJci, I. 334- 

— has! I tea. E. 392. 

— jsreafc attar. T, 339 

— jupfctri dh.r I. 158 Plaie XLVL 
P^riEnelil, St Fronl r i church. El. 80 h 2til, 

262, 263. 

Prrjtliitiatt, Lnnjt, II, 435. 

Royal palace. It. 439. 

— the Cniddltl- EL 436, 439. 

Penabli {ClahkteR^ facade du Lnuyrc. lM h 3d0 

162 

Perscpnll* r hall nf a hundred column I. L 130 

— hypnil^lr hall nf XenEa. I, |3i. 
i — palace. 1, t25. 

~ palate nF Dai I MS L 132, S33 

— plaa. I, 128 

— pmp^laenui. 1, 129, IBP, 

Fernuia, Etruseaii Rfl lc T, 3E5. 

— uiunldpal palnco. fl, 477. 

— PutlR MaTita. L 3S5. 

Pernnl l r BildjsssjTr)i. Mate l ed pnlnee. Itl. 1^2, 
156. 

Pe*aeo palace, Vmlce, Ml, 349. 

Pel rrhnTnuflh, calhedTaE It, 358. 

Feterbnf„ palace. IIS, 44S H 447. 

Pdro*THd. csihed^l of the VUp^En nf Kuan, 
til, Alfi. 

— rburrt, of Ihe Resntrertion, II, 145, 1 + 6- 

— pdace nf Hie Hcrmltace, III, 470, 4 71. 

— Surolny TEUlllttte. HI, 448. 

Fbaesfui palace, Crete T fc 196, 
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PlcattEsta, Mtf*ron. Crele. I. 200. 

basilic^ ! t 341 
PblEiilU, tempi e. I, 2&4. 

- iHmpk nT Apollo. I, 224. 

PbFIie, tin at, I # 55. 

— lumple of lsls. I, 54. 80. 

Phillppeimi, I, 3-42. 

—- ruinn- Olympia- 3. 203. 294. 

Ptucfpu, cathedral. II. 3l« 

PEr.ata of Almnioi: SEt.^2fi7 
Pierrti, cjltscJJ-Si I ■ Ill - VO. 

— FmrtifkaJ palace. Hi* 70 . 

PierfeJonds* C3§.tle. II, 392. 

Piteous Hv&Ut I'-imal. I, 569. _ 

Plnakothck, AiCTqpolli of JttWfHk 1, 2/9 
Piraeus, port. E, 383. 

Pisa, hip tilery 11, 319 320 * 2 \i* T mi‘ 

— campanile. II, 310, 320, 324, 3-5: lit. 0 

— Gaoipn Saoln. II, 310-327, 4^3. 

— cath*dfal. 11. »IH«. l®™ 1 - 

— church of Sl. M-atUi della Spina. II. 4 /. 

— tearing towet, lit 312* 3213* 324, 325- 

_ S. Panic a RLpa if Amo, II, 327, 

-- s. Pktrn in G ratio.. tl, 327. 
l^-san church , II, 327, 328, 

Plflini palace, Venice. IK 467. 

PEMcmba, l r 3"0. 

Pitti Paln. f. Plflrtntf. HI, 82, M- f**' 
Plan nf a n abbey. bj Etnharf. 11 ■ 1 90 > * 51 
PrVhli*t P rnonaslrpy. 13* 30 j-3iI; lH. 394- 

— Royal Gale II. 434. 43ft- - 

P-idr-sli palace* Florence. □. ?<** ***- 
Podium, temple of ri.flunu Virilii 1. 3B6. 

— Sample of PalrsrtriniL. I, 38». 

Popifi i fl-real c, eoiLnirsfT'S^at- HI+ 

PoWcrs, Dural pk« 11* ^9l, JJ**' T , Q 

Nfllrt-RaETiela-Grande* II*■ S01+ 369 

Paldl-Ptttoll palace. MllaP- 111, 540. 

Follerwa, casllf- !i« 430, 

PomppiE, iraphttheitr*- 1, 474, 4 
— bslha. lb 4T5- 

— Jorum. 1, 473. 

— House of the Faun. 3, 

— Rqjilui ihcalff, I, LVII 

PpfK* crypt, catacombs ol CjiirfM*- 4 + B- 

—- palate. ATifcmno. 11 , 38ft. 3 30 - 

Pr.ru Aurea, DEurhttail'J pnlace. Spain to. It. 

57, * S - + 

Mania, Perugia. I, *** 

Mu&nnla, Palatiue- I. 373. 

— Nigm, TrcTO- l h 471, 4^ , 

POria (Diatom* della), dome the tbUfcb 

till Florentine. R^tne. 111. *<* 

— futftdc Dt lb* Owt 151 ' ^ 

Pot tie® of Echo, OlymphK h 33- 

— ol Ihf Bull- Ddtis 1, 332 . 

Potsdam P Royal palace lit, 445, 44*- 
Prndo Museum. Mndrld. III. 4-Q. 4-' 
Pt,leiifsle, SJinclUSrjF. L_ 374- 
Praetorlttm, UrahcEln. 1. *]*' 

ptn ctu r i um of Mmmlyeb - I '; 

Prague, exthcdral- 11, 50-. S 7- 

pras^. Rflm4UKque levdil euf^e . I . 

Pn-H client ratBitoc, I* z 14 ;* 1 

— tfitfMfdfl (rEslHPraliuitl. I. . J7| 

PrEhislorlr cemrlcrtt 1 

Prienc. 1. TS7, Wi> M*-™* "S«7- 
—-temple, I, 333, 334 , 34 . . H ^ 
F p top^Uea P Acrcpotls of Alhen ■ ' p 

2 77, 270. 

pcyUupum, Qlyrtipia. li 
Ptah, lrutple r I, 42. 

PotblA, cathedral, HE. “4nP. 


Puertc +Sct Dlabl'i, taffagonj. I. 4d0, 471. 
Pu+m de Toledo, Ciudad lltul- II, 230+ 235. 
PoElftl del Sol at Toledo. II r 2 3Li, 535, 238- 
Pvlorv, vt flmnnm cnlal gitewar. K^ypt. 3, 04. 

QaiHital palue, tSiaptL III, -H2. 

Rabat,, cotirl of a s'Fl ViiSe bon«e IL 22S, 2.13 
- otd dty^Ate- II. 230. 236, 

Ramear^ 11. femplt"- I, 615 1 , 06, 07. 

Ramuses til, iemple. 3, Plait- V|| 

Pitlaee, I. f/i 

RaoiesaeWitl- 3, 00, «0„ 07. 

Rumutnte, i|epip3e+ I, 213, 214 

RandflW, PalastKO FmnuhmtOr II. -*54 45 1 

Raatfelll, fmloe* ctl Tsdrskoye Setd- HI, *47- 

— SmoliiT lnrtiluu*. PetrBBrad. US. 440. 
Ratisbotl, ruthedral, II. 5ri5 

RyiVCJina. haptEstery. II, &2 k S3. 

_ biialtkx nf S. Apofflfcnfltf Nuovn. 11. 82, 83. 

BaaiticA Urslara. II, 81 

— cathedral II, 6 3 __ __ 

— eburch of S. VlLale. II, 52+ 85, 87, 55. 

__ mj irui lrttni rtf Galtpi PlacidiJI, II, 00, 9l. 

Saveimi, palace ■ ■ r TiLe-aifci ric_ 33, l5tl, SRI- 

— S Apoi IIeu re in Cl c 11 , 53, R 0 

_ TbcOdniiE + s I *1 nth 11, 155. L hi: , 101, Pla¬ 
te JEV5 

RaTdl^. Pila nufolit. II, p3- 
RederrtQr# ehEJTcb by Pjl1adlo T VUenia- HI. 
104, 165 

Ri-khst.i^ . B^rlsn. III. ■■'9n. 

R^oeseim Wile. 11, 438. 

kciurreellon chuieb, Pftrnpail- 1!. 14S, 145. 
ReVcs VlejOU clianCl. ToTedcu. Ell. 2^0, ,-nh. 
Rheiim, ealbcdral- It, 352 3R4 
E bodes, old lowers and walls. 31, 5-4. S--^ 

— E-treel nf Ihi- Kniehla. IE» ^ 2 f 

ffrafla ^Lliesn). A^untamkotn nf SrviiEe. ill. 

2R4. 20 F- 200. 

RlbP, easbedral. 11+ 353 r 

RicesrdE palate. Flnienre, IH+ Ra. oa 

Rit-vauli. abbey- II. - lj l. 

Riea, ealbedral. 13. 503- 

Klfflld , Arch rrf - 1 ■* ' 0 - * 1 L 

-- ItEnple Of MaLateMa- Ill, 65, ft •. 68. 

RJpoll, belfry- 31. 300 

— mdna.Rlery, IT. 266 PSale X^MI- 

Rin^ court of I lie palace of *3 ie Flnac-r. Vi¬ 
rile*- III, 180. 162- 

R<ima. SaiOIca fuivit AemllU I. 302 r 393+ 
19ft 399 

ftotnin brlilF!t o«» lh * OtwdiJiu, Mmila. i- 

* 67 . 

-— h ouses, I, 435, 4tfi. *t^- 

limpk of Vleh. I, 474 
_ Ihtalrr. resioratinH T, Flale LVII, 

- inthSs In Palrsline- U 45fi, 4K8- 

— towel at reel on a. 

Rcmaue&quE chKrch- lli , nt 

— hBitie In Tirra^H Catalonia. N, 301- 
Hcinte. Ara Pqcl4- I h 406 410 

-- Atqiu PJWla- l”; ^46. 34H 

_ Aich nf ConslantiJie- 1. 404, 405, 11, 7 - 

— Arch Of Jmti* Quadfifnnsi h W- 

- Arrh of Marnai Aurelius. ^ 452. 

Arch of SepHmus Sertf**. I. 4 H- 

— Arab of Tilus, I. 4H 

_ Af<u» AntenlaripTiinrt. T* 490 -Wt. 

— Bn’hrrinl palace. HE, 342. 343 

— basilica Julia. I. 393. 399 

basilica: of JuniH* n * 

basilica of S- Afiuese, 11+ 
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Ruiae. byiiilkii (4 s. Qcmfrfllc- II, 2&« 30. 

■ silica of S. Marla Magginre- IE, £7, 20. 

— biallk* o! S. Paul. It, 24, 25 K 4*. 
baillka nf S Paul wilhotit Hie Walls. 11, 72, 

— basilica nf S Putt* II r . 26* 27, 26. 44, 

-- fcatllka of H. Putlc ml*aa. El, 35. 

— bullkl Ulpb L 441; U, 344. 

— hn.Ui« of Aicrippiz. I r 412, 

— tiailia af Tijp I, *38. 

- Rnf|Jiei«: paid CM. Ill, 303. 

— tlonhfW flaU«- IE], 34d, 343. 

— CantcEIrrln flake*. Ill, 6&, 70 

— C.LiiiiunJis ol Si. Caliilm. II, 2, 

-- dfflrth ill n SuJjiiFd. Ml, 344, 3-17. 

— chuteli nf S Agncse. Ill, 344, 346. 

— church uf 5. AROftfoo, 111 r 70. 

t Iluj^ h l«E 5. Andrei deltl Valle- 111. 343. 

— c liutf h nf S. Carla alte Quail ro FtiTllnik - [11, 

344 

— diurcli nf 5. Mark ddlu Mlnem. II. 477. 
clmfc-la ill £S., Jubn. and Paul. It, 330. 

- Circus Maaimus. I, 411. 412, 

— flrsiiln fit S, John LUffatl. II F 332, 

— tloiiltr of 5. Paolo fuorJ k Muia. lE h 332, 
jollier of the thmb Of S. Marin della 

Pace. 11). U2, 

— Cob dl RLinzi , IL 330. 

- Colosseum. E. 433 434, 433, 430. 
DiotlrlkfL't tallpi II. SH. 

dome of S, Carlo. Ill; 146, 

don ie of S. Mmk dl LorrESo. Ml, 146. 

— duffit of lb* ehurth of the Flir duIL oes. Ill, 

|50. 

Fjtficie fWbcr 111, ISO. I5t h S5S 

— Flavian amphiltoeatre. (, 4,13-430. 

— Forum of AnyuMui I. 412. 

— fniihEjkt ol Hie Four Rlvrm. Ill, 34EJ, 141) 

— fiKinUln of TkvL IIS, 337, 34B. 

— Geiu church, Ml* 342, 343. 

— Golden Home. 1, 412, 419. 

— Hadrian's tomb. I. 44p. 452 , 

• — Likfiii bMirieir. II, 32. 

-— Latcran basilica, II. 44. 

— Ifljuiml palace Iff, |5J, 1 S 6 . 

— Mndnnlfinti rjf S. CntislanMa. II. 32. 33. 

— mopiimcnf of Vfccfnr Emmanuel II. HI, 495 

— monument So Bihulu*. I, 390. .lfl|. 

■— flake* of the Consul!!,. IlL 314. 

— Pabrtn del Senile, III, S57. 

— Pi I nu 0 della Cinccllerb . Ill, 154, 
Panlheon I. 44?, 44H. 445, Pble LTV. 
Piiiiia Of $ Pielin 111, 345 r 34B. 

— pyramid of Cilus Ceil I u*. !, 4 | 3 r 414 . 

8 Andrea dell* Fratte. ML 344. 

- — S. Mil rla del Pnpotn. HI, 70. 

— 5, Maria En Cosnudlu. II, 25, 3|, 

S. Per+er 1 *. Ill, fig. 14EM4H, 344. Pin- 

fe XI. 

— stairway of I be Piazxa dl Spaftti IM, 345. 
-- Tahularlum. !, 311* 392. 

— Triifo Correa I, 41 Si. 

— knrpielfG of S. Plelfu In Alontoiin. NT, 
Irlhplr dl Apollo. I. 412. 

— Semple Of Forliipa VirEISt, l r 355, 397. 

— Semple of Neptune, f, 44? t 451. 

— Icmflle Hie Dent PedicLdas. I. 413, 414- 

— kmpk of Iho Sun. I, 446. 4 50 
kitiflk of Veout ftnd Pome. I. 444. 

— krnple nf Vent* 1, 359. 360. 

She FaioM'ltli. Ill 153. ISB. 176. 

— Ehe Ce^d 111, H7, 3*1 
Ihe SipIfftiJ III 344. 

— IhrnlE* of MarerII up- 300, 392. 


Roipe. e r?fiib of Caectlk Metella, I. 414. 41 6, 

— tomb ol Cm ceil b MctcEb , I. 414 * 410, 
luiub of Euryibe^a I, 414. 416. 

— Trajan 1 * Fotuip. l a 440, 441, 

— Vat Lean. IlL l4S r 140, 162, E53, 134. 

— Vjillfin, polnrc £Hi1 ImLlIica. If, 2fi-23. 72. 

— VeueiUl palace. Ill, 70, 7L 

— Villa Albani ■ III. 347. 

Viltfl Eorgbc&e. IlL 34fi F 34T, 

— Villa dl Pspa C5ulio. Itl + 159. 

Vida DorLa-PaftiphlH- 111. 347 h 3§i. 

— Villa UdfiYk!. Ill, 347. 

— Villa Maibnia. HI. 1S4. 155. 1 50. 

™ VJJU Mcdlcl. Til, 153, 1 58. 

Run da. pimtin theitre. L 476. 477. 

Kosfcilsk. col bed ml. H F 504. 50R 

— ebureh, 1L 351. 

HothmbufE, town-liall. 111. 322. 

R^tSeidDm;, Drill Calf III, 44 2. 

Rouen p cal bed ml IE. 353. 

— mid de VLLIe, III. 302. 

RonmaiLta r She TtobhEe» of Tra/nii, J F 473. 
RoTira. palace of She ltiaTt|tk* de Doa Aytiii. 
III. 307, 360, 

RptiObiso paJiice. Venice. HI. 340. 

RpceELal pi bee- HI, 06. 

Ruffrlo pabre h Rav*llo F II. 333. 

RiEyshtdi^lc (Ju ™), tmtnlcJp*! bulldlnd pf 
Bmssfiis, 11, 500. 

Riutab, palace. It. 2ti- 

Sacetanl. mndtsfiLenl of VJcldf EnLEnamieS, H* 
Rome,. III. 495. 

Sacred p.lbce. Cnnslanlldople, H F 95, 90. 
Sagrada Familb rlviEcb, Baicelnoft. ML 495. 
Plate LI. 

SaRiera, Caatelln Nupyp, Naples. II r 405, 
Sa^iraEQ 1 , RumatV tliealre. 3, 470. 477. 

Saljil AguEse r basilica. Repg^ II. 27, 29. 

— AgneNC. tabcopibn. Cubiculum II. 20. 

— Ajfnes-e, ctnirdi. REnna. Ill, 344. 346. 
Aftoatino, c buicli. Rr?nie, tit. 70, 

— Andifr gate* ApTiIH I, 472. 

— Andrea, church, Muiilpj, Ill, 64, flh r 67. 

— Andrew the Aposllb, church. Kiev. ML M6. 

— Annn, chnrrh. ConalaiMnppIc . II, 76> 

— Anloniii, town-luill. II, 264, 2G5, 268, 

— Fbudcl,, church at Beflanaa. II* 3S6- 

— B. nczcl , brldpe. II. 207. 268 

— Brldt'a tnwcr F Loiidnp, ML 441, 443., 

" Cftlialua Calucomba, R^pic. I, 2. 

— Carlo's dome, Hotnt- III, 146. 

— Cal :i I do, church- Pakimb. It. t-34. 13S- 
Calhctine, mnnaafEry. Sinai, II. 59. 

— Deeds, cburrli. II, 2S4. 

— Ella*. mnnasSciT. 11 . 59, at, 

— lllsaheth of Mnrhuejf, li, 495. 

— Eustaehe^ church Paris. ML 393, 407-4fi&- 

— Ffed Lann. church. Lucea r El, 31®- 

FtmoL church. PerbuniU. ll T 80. 263-263. 
Gal^uia. abbey. It. 364 r 36S r 360, 379, 

— Gall, abbey IE, I9J, 344. 

George's Hall. Liverpool. 1TL 404* 

: — Gereon r church Colnene, 1L 345. 

— GermjiIn-defi-Pre.* B Paris. If, 3flS. 

— Germain-en-Laye, palace. ME 29fi, 297, 
300. 307, 

— Cllln, church. Arbi, IE, 250. 

Godehard. ehnrch. Hllik-itttlm. M. 344 T 
■ Irene r church. Conslftnlinoplfl, II. 78 p 70. 
— J*a« d r AcE«, Gi>lhk church IL 523. 

— jean de Pnillcn. 11, 157, 163. 

- John atid Paul, rburch. Venice. Ill, 90 
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Salat Jolifl Chapel in Iht Tcmrr Lanitun. M, 
349 P 350. 

— John bltnin, doEnter. Rome. M, 33LJ. 

Laura. md nailery. Ml. Alhhft, II. l + L 

— L^itcuo, chapel. Naples. 11 + 4A3, 

- LuicnriS. church. Florence. Ht h 02* 06, Fla¬ 
ir V. 

— LdtUICi cloltlcf, Genoa, 11, 3T7- 
Lorcnin, tacrEaij'. Florence, 111, 03, 62, 

— i'Aarco, monanlrry- Florence. Ill, IGA. 

Marla, church. TosCuhelU- II* 323. 

— Mat la della Sdute* Venice. Ill* 349* 35-1. 

— Maria lm Capilol. Cclcigne. il, 34". 

— Mm t la of the Admiral, Palrtmo. 31, 103-130. 
Mark, cathedral. Venice. II* 128-132* 

Mart, church, Venice, If, 80. 

— Marin* church. Barcelona. Ill, 3B0* 3P3, 
Mari In Battuta, chinch. II, 301. 

— Martin de Tours, church. II, 1 03, 

Mary, chnrdi. BcTRtn. II, 353. 

— MarHt-Bflw f a lower, London- Ill, 441. 

Mary of the Pharos, church. Imperial pfl- 

Sare of Constantinople M. 95 
Michael, church, Mikleshcim. I, 344, 345. 

— Michele, church. Lucca. IE, 319. 

Nicola, churcli. Safi- II, 334, 335. 

— Olal, church. H, 504. 

Pjuictm, church. London ill, 470. 

— Fan CM V Station. London- ME. 435. 

Paul. basilica. Raffle. H. *},- 

— Paul. cnthcdraL London. Ill, 440-443, 
Pnul without the Walla h Ffnmc. II, *2. 

— Prlcf, basilica. Rome. IE. 20. 23, 44: 

— - PelerX Rom^. Ml. UO-14*. Plate »■ 

Pierre, church. Antwerp. ML 444. 

- Pietro, church. TflicannHa. H, 329. 

— Saliru, church hjf Brufituntc. Milan. Ml, 

— Satomift, church. TouSpuah. 11 . 23 7* 259. 
Sauvrur* church. Brine* sos « 5l °- 

— Simeon, mona^Ury. KnMt Seruan. H 4 *- 

56. 57, S3. GO. plan? VIIL _ „ 

— Sophia, Conalfintlnople. iT r 71 * 74. n. 

Pint* IX. 

— Sophia Of Kief. M. H3. 

SptiiSo, church Florence EU r G2> ■» 

Plate V, , , 1 r 

Stephen, church, EmperLal pal see of Conn- 

lanlluopEc. IE. 95 

— Sulplce, church. Parh- ME. 371, 458. 
Theodore, church Attics. If* 94 , 

— Troptilme, church- Arl«- H, — 5 - 

259 Plait XXVII 

— Vincent da Fora, ListKHrc 111- 2 i* - 

■ VKale, thriftJt- Rwenna. 33* S*. &T, 

— Zoe, churcli* ConabLTitlflopIr, J* 79, 

Sainle OnjHftt, Ph*»- il. SSJ- >**■»; 

— TrJuil^, church. Caen. M, Ptale XXY11I. 

Suite llioaVa, S, 87. 

SakhchccoiO palaCf L Ml 
Salraanu, clhr.lnl II. «2> « 3 > « 20 P!a " 
n x*Ki! in.aiT. a»- ... 

pita* of Mfinlrrtey. Ill, *61. *61. 

— bailee Of the AyuntamLrnrn, III. 3* s - 
ciiilyenllf. Ml. 290. 202- 

Saltaburr, cathedral II. 513, ; H - 
Solotnon r temple. JtruMlem. I, ^ 

— pair. T*b«M, Alt™. «- *«■ 

— Nmmtt, Pc Ira, t, *&S. 

SalTl iPeJffl). Scll»Ef caitle- Ili */= 

RalfI, fnuntalfl at Trffl. in. |37. 

Salzburg. Roman tamp. I. 4 j9. 


Samara, ralnafel- M + 220. 

Samarkand, mo^oue of Shjh“j£Lu Jeh - If. 232, 
238. 

— lomh ol Timur. Il, 232, 23B 
SarPfu. Boric temple. L 217, 

— temple of funis. I, 339. 

Sjii AmbioxiO* Mjlun. 11, 1U1-1&4. 

Ahdiua. ddla Vatic, Rome. EEE. 343. 

— Andre* 4e]Jc PraltSf Rome. ML. 344* 

— ApoElinure tu Classe, Racenuj. U , 83, Bfl. 

— ApiilloLrirc RaveunJ, II. 8 J-84. 

— Ecnilw, ehurch. Toledo- 11 r 200- 
Bbglo* clsutch. Mcmtcpulelajjo. Ml, 3*5. 

_CorEts tiEEe Qualify Fontane, Home. 1M, 344. 

— Occucnle, tiisllica. R&mE. Il* 23. 30. 

— CrLatdhal. church. Almnrcn 11L 204. 28S. 

— Cupcat drl Villes, church. II, 423-425. 

- Ftfllpe NeH r church. Barcelona* III, 471. 

— Felipe Neri, chttfdl Malaga, HI, 471, 

— FHE* de Gt-roon, Ircllry. II h 429. 430. 

— Frnncesco church. AreriCo, frescoes by Piero 

dc" Fr :inctii.ch3. Ml, 129, 130. ^ 

—- Francesco, t hurch. AssEil. Il ► 4G6 fc 474, 

_Pr^nctseo cl Grande, chiSfdl- Madrid, 111 * 

470. 

— Gnlganci, ahh^y. TuiKJJiy* It, 471. 

— Genuaru. catacomha Naplea. II* 18. 

Glac&nto della Marina, Paleruin IT. 4R7. 

— GiOV^nnl de Pappucodu, Naples 13 4SI 

- GroTanrti ol the l-tpcrs* Palermo. 11, 135. 

— HIpuLilo. church- Gordfnra- lit, 387* 

— Jaime ile Frunllrtyt T chuith. II* 300. 

— Juan, church Vnlmcla. Ml, 

— fouri de Banos, VisigothIc church- U, 160, 

Ml- 3&4- „ 

— juart d e I ft Perla, moftaittry . M. 294. 

— - Ipjiin dc U Pc-ila. Inrahs. M, 302, 3(13- 

_ j U3n de to* Reyes- Toledo, til, 255 P 2-5- 

_ Juan, miiuas-tjcTT, Avila. 11I P 302. 

— Lurerun. Seville, Itl* M3. 

_ . Luls P cuIIcrc- Tortflsa IMh -M, 2- s. 

— Martin, church* Segovlu. IU 204. 

Michde, Pavt:fc. M 194, 

_ MIqucI dc EscaJftds II* 2&S. Z5 j. 

Miguel de Fluvli, belfrr. EL 300 

— Miguel de Lino* diurch. El, 253* 2S4, 28fi. 

— MU Ian. church. Scoria. II 293* 234. 

- Mill -mi de la CoRolla, church. II, 286, 

— Mlnlato* church. 328, 329 

- Pablo, church Tarragocui II. 30n 

Pablo del Cirtipn* Vltfeolhic rnpttat Bar- 
c^Enna. ET. 164. 166, 290, 300. 3 1 
. Paolo a Ripa, d ' Arnn. Pls-i. ET. 327. 
Paolo fuorl le Mura, dolaler. Rome. M t 
332. 

Pedro* churrhr Avila- M* 294. 

_ Ppdro, church. ERtefia. 

— pPLlro, church. Tarcasa. TT. 295, 

Fedrft de QilLEeaim. eloislef- Gemm. M, 

3DI .i 4A - 

_ Pedro de Rflda, prsnasteft- IE, 2 ?h* FW- 

_ PFdio d e Tdrma, Vlilgnlhie bn pi laic rt. 

II* t52. 1G4. 

Pedro de las Puerto BaTCelfina, M, 29B. 

_Pedro el Vtcjn, Huesca. Il* 294. 

_Fedrn. Seville. Mt. 3S2, 

Pelionto* BciliiEua M. 474- 
_ pletro de InrmsitlnE- RuEeL TT.^3^8- 

- PiHro In Grado, Piss. 11. ■ * g 

— PEctro In Mnfiiorio, Romf. Til, MI, l«’ 

! — Roman dr HoftfiJ-Ii church II * 2 - 

- Saturn Urn. monastery. IE. 
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San VirMLtfp Chnrch Avil.i II, 2lH* 294 
S.iiiuj.iLIr:< EA i r CUlk lit ClvEti Vccctiifl. 3IE P l&CL 
i ahlle il N ethane. EU, Ititi. 
l;H‘ 'Ir a| LJitlJ III. 3 89 

— - iJnmr of fcli^ ctiuiLli nf LoitlCn. Ell, 145, 

Hft. 

Funuth-i 1 palace Rome III, 3 60, 151, 3 53. 
Sanuhnracitjii. India. 3, 104 
San^nvinG's LoElfcHa. Venice. HE, lfin, Ifi2. 

— Library, Venice, Ml. E01. 162, IW 

Vir.i 'AsiKi-ln, Cftsllr Home. I, 449 452. 

Surilii Cjlnllna* mutual* rv Bartrlopa II. 452 

— Clara, Seville 111, 382- 

Ctdonu de Qumlt, Iwtttx . 13, 428. 430- 
Cunjlantia, nuLEun-leum Rumr IE, -12, 33. 
CrLBlhtt tic Lena. U, 263, 254, ,795. 

* Is fife, chiucfa. Florence, 11, 4?5- 
Ctlit Hh^pIML Toledo. Ill, 259. 2ri|. 

Maria, t lunch. ftiliaHie. III. 386 
Maria die Bardin, chcfth II. 26h. 

Maria de Jericho, CuKclsardo, J1, 32ft. 

Mull tie vuicine, 31. 26 B. 

>l.iri.i dr Nunanco. Oviedo. It 25 1-233. 
Maria ilrl Mar, eJlluvH. B.i rcth r.n ||, 423, 
MatSfl tfel Foj>n|n, Rome. EI3. TO. 

Maria del hi Galena. Palermo II, 4 87, 4S5. 
M*j j I li iJdlii CnJUDbimne, T^di 111. 1 + 5, 
149. 

Marin drHa Minerva* Rmm, Tl, 477. 

Maria della Pace, Rnme. HE, 3 42. 

Marla drib Sihiij. PUa. II, 473. 

Marin d*Sk Pint*. Flartnte II. I V« 

Marla dl GesEi* Mnrilra 11, 4^7, 4«6 
- Mai la di Luiclfa, dome. Horae. Ell, 14fl. 

— Marla Clnxkna del Fj.uL. Vrtilnr. IE. 4K7, 

— Maria Ira C-nrinhatio, Geno.i See. 143 
Marla lit CrataEdin. basilica.. Rrmse, Tl, 

2ft. 31 

Mur La La flbru-j. Toledo. IT, 2HK 
Mdrta- MajtK'hrr bat-tlira Rnni.' 11,27,20. 

— Marla NftVicBu, Florence. 11. 475 

— PttTtmfHn. bHilin. Catacomb* i*f iTu-iitd- 

HUa 11. 130, 2 \ 

Pudensiau. basilica Home tl* 35. 

Siinlms CrrirHp nirmiMi rv 11. 370. 

Santiago* ulhtdial III, 3K5 Male XMtVft- 
dr Cesmapoilfla. raUicdral. Tl, 2M, 239 
290. 301 . 42CL 423. 

— HtupfcUl Real Til, 383. 

Sjbfcfl Lkimlnao, fatheijHl, lit, 300, 390, 100 
T^miv chapel Avila, III. 256. 

S.niEiilhrvr church. II. 2-63. 25H. 

Sapieuu. R-iur. 111. 344 

Sjt +»s*a r Aknut tm AIJaferitL 

— AJJaferia lt r 223. III. 25&. 
carlirdial. 31. 431 

Limja. EH. 263 

mniquc f Ihr Ali.ifrm, II. 213, SET 
NEra. St.i del Pilar. Ill, 1&4 

— rhe Sfft 111. 3B4. .194. 

-- lower cd Santa CnEallna III, 3B3. 

■SafsJta. Doric EetnpEg. t 217. 

tempt*. capital. I. HO, 341 
S,irdilan, p.ilatr Persia. II, 206. 

Sfl Clov.innL i- Paolo* cbnrch Venice El. 407 
407 - 

— palln and Pniil, thurrh. Rome II, Hm 

Pel if r and Paal. church. CnfllhitHnapIc. 
It 70. 

S^rcjlu^ ind BnccHfi*. i-hPTch Con^liLrilinn- 
pTr. II, 70, 60_ 

Sal urn’s icmple. CapMnlliir T, 39 L 
Scliwarrltewdtsrf, church, tt* 345 


Scopa», Juuctuar^ ol AfrckpLm. t 202. 

— tempie ol Minerva ALea al TL-fira, I, 1\*2 
Sniial pi marble, Athena IfavJlr?. t ^56 
-Srn^-vi-». mq ue dun . [. 40^, 4 70. 

— church of San M.i M Lq il. >94. 

— tthiuch uf Sin Mlllan. IE. 293* 304. 
SdJnus, ucLafilvIe fempk- t 2i5. 

— Eciupie D. t 213 214 
Sfrljuk'fl, tombs. IE. 239. 

SciiiiEe ficume, Cdrtstantlnopt- It " 3 - 
Sl-jl j.turu palace r Rome. Ill* 157, 

SifjsliSj fii I h r lira I. It 36 5 _ 

StLUB, caEheiiraE II, 270. 365. 

— - hfllrt Park. 13 , 30t. 

Senna cli erFh pal flcj; 1, 13 6. 

Seu d-e UrgeI. bplfrv. It 203, 300. 

- Cathedra] St, 594 . 2 &S, 50 b 
Smu]* pakway, Corea, t Plait XKV, 

SrptLfltuH S^veina AjiIi, Rome. I r 41 i 
Septiaonium. Piibllne. 3, 499. 

St rape um, Eq;vr t. I 64 
Strbiftbam, ^Erme couiroctlnn, I. Sk0. 

- temple India. 3, 160. I Bit 169, 
Scivaikdoui. i.liuri. I of Sr Sulpiee, Forth; 111. 

458. 

Se±nKlrtn I, pyramid. I. £2 
fw-Mifrlan-tliur, Cottiinr- IE, 40ft. 

SeviLLe, AkazaT II. 222, 223 l 133, 256 
aqueduct. I, 471 
Casks, de CriiiUijna t 471. 

Caaas CpOBlhtaHilc- 1 - 111, 2fi4. 26fi, 360. 

— catliedial. 33, 4 IB. 4 50, 422. 

• Lonja, lit 273. 

— Moorish walk. Il, 22fi r 234. 

— nLCK^ua. IE. £20. 

— Sara Lnrenro. Hh 382. 

— San Fedrc. Ill* 282. 

— Saato Clara. Tit 382 

I he Ciraldu. IL, 22P, 221 

— the Torre del Oro. It 222, 

Si .1.1, fl.in s-qiiif. It 21 5 

Sliab-£1 n-deb, mosque. SnraarVjind tt 3^2 , 
£36. 

Sicily, Dultc Icmplcr I. 217. 

5idi Ok 1-3. moa-que fs-ee KnIra Ewan, mosque}. 
SJf-nn, ffttbedrftt. 13. 371. +71* 473* 479 

— Fonie Brauda. IT „ 478. 

— Fnnle Nunua 13, 476. 

— Iifdfltc nf Ibe Sifinoria. It 470 

— Palazzo Puhhlko. 311 4S. 

Sipnoria palace. Florence. IE. 477. 

— palace* Siena 11, 476. 

Sifr&cniJi, tuthediaL. TT 416, 417* 420 
Silos. mntih*Erry j|. -293, 296. 

Sinai, monaslrry of S Calherirte. IS, 

^Inn* caoire. II. Plalf XI. IX 

Sira, ■palsre. PalcHuu, II, 139, S4I. 

SbJnnlijm* Gvmji.iniunt. t 335 
Skdsnna. caafte. It 295 
Souierbd Home, London. III. 469. 
Soibcnine* cliurelk. Parii. Ill, .<04, 565. 
■SonfElut, Mir Pantheon, Pari* HI. 469. 
Spudato. rJinclelljjiF. 1 * pakcc. f 4?H . 49-t. 

Porta Aurt-a. nii^IetlaoS p.-.kace, Et 57. 
Speoa at Abn-SiuiheE, plan 1, 7ft. BO 
Fpldni lemple, MritiuiiTs j. 4B, 48, 49. 
Spirts, cathedral. ||, ^^5, 346. 348. 
SqurrirbL'i. |f p 5A, S7 

5;*ijnil, Pojiizincril Buildini; Hildapesl. IS!, 4fi2 
Slr^^i palace. Klnrerice. Ill, R3. 65 
■Mud I on, Ceirtstautinuplc. 3l t 141. 

Slupa*. KLndoMau T. ] 63 
SturmiEi. thlilejir. 1H, 149, 
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EuduTie church. Rom*. Ill, 3+7. 

Ktm jti 1 ^ I •:i-n 1 1>. Cairo. tl. 2L3- 

— Elir Maftnilkent, mcsqist 13, 236 
Sully Hfttel, PAris. I31 h 307, 310. 

Sun pyramid, Ti-ulilmacaji. E.307. 

— Temple. PalienUHt- I* 50 i, 50& 

— Tf-inpl l 1 . plan, Mcntc, I, 62- 

— Temple,. Rr*me. J. 440, +50. 

Sunlujn. classic D«rk kfflfilt- I* 215- 216. 
Supttit» c Turin 1H, 540, 391 

palace. I P 131, 132, 135. 

Svliif a I Min pi e, TtvuJI 1, 359, 330. 

^ rjicjsr, tutfe. IE. 479 

— preal altar. h 339. 

— Gymn a^iurn _ E h 335. 336 

— F&tipa BclKmio. II. 467. 

— ihirdire l T 337. 

Tabatea, Chrisliafi cemetery. II. 21, 
Tibernolci, HiftaiiilcTy of 5. S.durniun 13. -**' 
Tabula Hum, Heme- I. 391. 3&2. 

Tlij-iWuilml * IL 233. 246. 

T.ilaybt, MaIjcui. I. 30 

T.iomlm, F.,UiJLD Clampuli. M. | B ' 

T;inst(in. cisilt of Sine R«nr. 13, iS3, 394 
Tarra^4fna H jflipliEt!i E+ifre. I- 4<5. 

— aqueduct. Ip *+*0. * 7 1 

— cathedral- II. 371. 425, 426, 431 
church Orff Safi Pablo, li, 306. 

Puente del Diablo- I r 469, 4^1 
Rnfflan walls, I, 472- 

Tiirrasa, ctiurdi el S--m Pe-.it*. 31, - 9S - 
Timifl, Romanesque b<HIM- IS. 301, 303. 
Tania, I’lialion. I. 26. 20. 

TtAlfo Cerrea, Flnrnc. I, 415 
Tebcssa h So I onion's Gate. II. 12b, 

Tefli-.i, temple of Minctv-i AIej, 1. 232. 

Tel et-AinaJna, paJnce of Antefflophia «*- I. 09 
Temflin 1 church, Eunate, II. 294. 

IciKallJs. I, 505. 

Tentlfciuacuiii pyramid nf Ihe Sun. 3. 50-. 
Tepoziten, Jesuit ifiEilnury HI. 399, 400 
Trfrl tFfffHi faqadt uf Ihu chOTHi al bt. ifm- 
ccnI ite Fina. SEN 277- 
Ttruaji. Ccnln itate II, 23(i 
Texas M.l' i i!5ten&. Ell. 402, 

Tbehrs, tlLc ¥wv Irish ^sfte 11. 325. 

tempi er .md Neurnpolte I plain. I, S5- 
Tliunislet:Ira. Hit He^iompHlmi. 1. 
TteUdtiric** palifift. Hartfliu II. 

— tnmh, Ravenna. El. 155-M>1. pl4t * 
Theudu*ta< pedeMnl. CniHiJntiiKJple- IE, ' + ■ 
Thera linuse*. I T 166 

Thtrmat ftt Bai h, Ejf p I add I■ 4 *b 

Tln'rmDSi temple. I, ?20 

Tftewn tomb, AffJflKiifalRte l ; - l3S - 140 

nu'sens temple, Aihetr*. 1- 2&« . T|S 

Til urn tr III (William), Cap Hot of WxS fair tier, HI. 
471. 

Thalia, UicnlTe. l t 4- 6 - p . . 1E 
Tiberius a fdl, Orange. L 412. Pto.tr r LI 
Ti itigji d. hftths 1. 4Tfl 
— BvrnntiJip fortress H, 125. 1-ti. 

roluf, 1. 474 Plate LV1 

Timm’s tofflli- SamaikiimS- 11-232, 

Tlnlp-i-n abbey. IL 371 Plal* XL. 

Tiryiis, Acropelte- 1 P 195. 

— ea^rntalc^ 1^ 165. 

— tffETiplr■ -CidC. L 2H, .1- 
Tllus unh, RrHtif. I, 411- 430, 4. j„ 

■ - bnlhv, Rome I. 41^- *■ . j, 7 

TlvnlJ, RAtfHin> VI1U 1, JJJ* 
temple fiF the Sybil- I, 3^9. ■ - 


Tnilfc, chuTch fit s. MsrEa ileUa Cnuselaxione 
lil, MS, 14& 

Tuledo, appbilbc^He- I. 47-5 
CjF,'i AsufltnmicTilfl- III, 273- 
t j( liedral II. +17, +1P. 420 

— cbapt'l el tli e- Ifcel'is Vleiv*. HL 2_5B, 250 

— cburcli c-l CrLfito lit I ■ Lira.. II , 167,-166 
cliurqli el S-iU BenStn, II, 266. 

Gak, MjilriJ. III. 470. 

Hi.fi pi Lai d*i Iji Saflta Cruz 111, 259 H 263 
Mendeu pnUcf- III, 205. 

Paiirta del Snl II 230, 235, 33 (i 
kiumu walls*. [,472, 

— Sun. Jicin dc Emm. Hc|'u-s HI, 25?, 2.SS. 
S.iiiLi .Mnfb la Bliini'J- 31, 2H*i. 

_ If,,. Alcizdf. Ill, 267, 269, 27D 

— wills. II F 302. 

ToJfdn (Juan £l f ), EaiOffcll. ttl. 2«»V 

Turn* l,K->. Unlvvtsity -if Vail Ad olid. Ill, JB.. 

Tereelle, tSibitb. II. 3 26. 

Jam* cathedral, li. 292 
Toronto Ublynsily. UL +93 
ToffS del Ore. Sc villi' II. 222. 

Tortus*, cafhedral, J3 P 42H, 4Ji 
_ utbedral, Pilwlfiif. tl f 522. 

— CjelL-flia dc S.m Luis. HE. 274, 276 
T ii>canclla i ntdinrcb ef S. Jrtari-i. 1C 329- 

— Lbmdi of S. PiEtru. II. 329. 

Tuuieu^e, CapLtol. II. 102; HI, 302, 

— - church nf SI. Sulutiiln- H, 257, 259. 

— HOlel A-^l-eijI HI r 306. 

HOtEl Bernny. Ill, 302 

— Hftlel Lasbnideb Ell, 30b. 313- 
Tu:irniaiLi[i. basilica II F3. 5^ 

T *j Limal. cutbciiral. H, 509 _ 

TnwHir nf Linden, cbapEl. EL 340, 350, 351. 

nf ibe Windy* Athene. 1+ 33 n . 331- 
TrauL. c$*i|e- H + 4K0 

— - ratheilral 311.7. 

Trajan'* Arch, Bri^tenttun, 1. 43H. 439. 440. 
Arch, Rone 31, 22 

— Afcli T Tim^d. I, Plate LV3 
-- Fnllffn, Rome. I, 440, 441. 

-- Klntk, FIlElae I, SO 

Traphii 1 *. Rnnuniuia. I, 479. 

Trv-aanrv rd Alllt , l^?^■ 1, lOO, S94 

— nr Salcrmrift, Prim-- f+ 4J5G- 
TrcvES. Uebltiinentirebc, 11. 495 

— porta NI5j.rn_ l h 47 1, 4 #2- 
TrJjilty CnlkEe, CambrEdlSC II. 

TioDdbJem, cathedral- IE. 352, hbl 
Troy, pliin I, l63 r 169- 
—r min*, f. IBS- 169 
Tsarylcevc S^l* pala^ tit. 447. 

T»!in-«'lB. K»tr -if Hie Ccnit Vatt. Cltlnj l 

Flair XXV. 

TuikrifR psIaeb. HI. 30: ’' 

Tuuln, fteb-Ziffl p.ate FI- 230 K 23 1 
Tuitis r moaqiie. 11. 215. 

Turin, Chilean of Slupljiiet. HI, 349. 

P^laipio CsrlRuaiiD, HE. 34P- 
— Hie Sup^u. Ell. 3+0, 301. 

TuitbhMurtttt tomb, E. 91. 92- 
Tny. ctlhidnl. 11. J!:i - t 

Uffsxl palate. FS.iri'ine HE. 159, Etif. 

I!Im, fe calhcdruS- II. 502. 504 
Ul r .la, basilica. Some- 3, 44 i lJ enA^nsi 
l, r p-.ilni F calhedrul II 351 b 503.^-114, -■ 
Crhlnn. Du-euI p.Ltace, III. 71,-2 
Uiilana, b»mu. HwnM, l( - ^ 

L'tmal. Casa del Adidon. I. 1 r ^- 
— House bf ihc Pl^btts I. 509. 

— Nunnery. I. 509- 
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L'jCIUJl, Ihu Home of Mir Cuvi/fBftr l P 512, 313- 
lixii Hotel, P*rJi, Hi, 302, 303, 

YaE-de-Dics* mCrtlailery,. IE„ 2&1. 

Viih-ncLa, cathedral. If. 430. 

- rjnjirh 'id Srm Juan. 111. 330 

— CaCfgJo del Pjlriarca III, ?73. 

— Lanin. II, 43S. 

palare hf 1hf Marquis dr Du* AgdU, 111. 
307 "i R p * 

— Puerto de Cmirtr. If, 434, 438. 

- Putrid l 1" Serranna 13. 434 P 43R. 

Valladolid, r,nlhi-:lr_jl III , 27 3, 

— Hfilvenity. 111 1 307. 

Vuttflielil. Ho|Mil pal.ice jl( tnserto. Ill, 34 6. 
Viinrt (C.L rnurl of flip L’Jfiii palace* Florru- 
cc. lit, 150, Itil 

UP Jilt palate. Florence. Ill, 150, I til. 
VilkaBi. lu^ilk a and palace. IT, 2<i, 27 ¥ 28, 
721 111 , 14H, I IT. 152.. I S3, 134. 

— garden. Casino ilrl Pap.i III. 347, 353, 
V.?9*i|irdi, mcMiteiy, Ml. Alhci*. IS, 141. 
Vaulls du the Pain fine. I, 446. 
Vaus-le-Vrcomte, cltiUraii_ III, 300. 

Vairjue* (Manuel), sacristy of LSirf Cartuja. Gra¬ 
nada. Ill, 363- 

VMinia palace, Rome- lit, 7Hi, 71 
Venire, Chun la nT Of. Jnlm and Paul ITT. 00. 
pnlnrr of I hr - II, 4G5 K 40S, 407 S 

111. 100. 102. 

PjG flnlarlnJ. II. 467. 

Pal n UP n.ihd*lfl 91. 407 
PnlarTU PdscjtS. H, 407. 

PaSauo GiuitlnlanE IE. 407. 

— Palaw Pisaril. 11, 4(17 
Ppiatrt p-llurf. ITS, 349. 

Eononljtn palace. Ill, 340. 

— Sable Maria delb Salute. 113, 34B h 353. 

— San Mark'll. II. SO. I2S-9 32, 

R4H^ylo&*f UttgClfl' KM. 106. 102. 

- Santa Maria Glorio*a del Frarl. II, 4E7. 

— ~ Kantni Gioiraanl t Paulo r H. 407. 

(he Library by Sansovino. Ill, 101, Jfi3 P 
Veirui and Roma ItmplG. Rnme. 1. 444. 
Verona, amphElht-ilrt. T, 474. 

— 9 hr Utfla. Ill, 294. 

Vrn.iilln, garden*. HI, 30E. 

-- library lit, 46fi. 467. 

— I Nr PeHl Tflaimn. Ill, 485, 407, 
palae*-. HI, - 10 B, 367. 338, 360. 

Verurfa. nnrtlilery, II. 365, 300, 300, 370. 
VFPila temple, Rome. I P 339, 3S6. 

VfwUTt flhbfy. t|. 3(12. 

VFhunj, raChr-dtaS II. 351. 

Vleenu, Bniillca Palladtanj. lit. 162, 103. 
rhorrh fMhp Reilrtilntr, Ell, 104. IRS. 

— Ihcatne by Pallaflln. 111. 165, 


VtetuzA, Villa KoiOfldia. l|I r 164. 

Vich, ratio. dial. II r 432; JII, 471. 

— Nun* Era Senora *le la CEeba. HI, 3gg. 304. 

— Roman lempEe. I, 474, 

Vn m 1 - Enitruraurlmoninnenl, Home. HE. 405, 
VImins,, cathedral. IL 503. 504* 

— Karls.IdrelLe. III. 444, 445, 446. 

— Ehc Belvedere. HI, 440, 

Vignola. church a! JcsQs. Rome,. 119, 1 47, 131- 
— ■ Palaizo Fameae at Capr-firola. III. 130, 
157, 160 

— VJJJa til Papa Gfulio, Rome. HE, 159. 

VIIiwr, c**tle- II, 430. 

Viliam, India 1, 103, 164. 

Villalp.indo. Ak.iiar i£ Toledo. ill, 2G5 
Villa!d lie HDttNeciilirl, alEfUIN. IE, 387. 3SS. 
Pbie Xl.ll. 

Vin-lkl-lr-Duc., eaihr‘dmf of LutuiinE, II, 50-9. 

— c^niTt dF I he cJi.Heau ot PiefrelnnOs- UI r 

401. 

VlficafM, trntpSe of ttie Iuc4r L fi03- 
Virain of Kazan caltiedral, Pe 1 rdE T ni.l Ill, 479, 
Viterbo, fountain uf Galltsehl. 31. 471. 

— Papal LoKEia- II, 477, 470. 

VattTE CDlnoin P Delphi 1 + 283. 294. 

Wash infil nii. I he Capiial, IIL 471, 473 
^ r ecejiy Ahhey P Surrey. 11, 370. 

Wdl*, blfthop** caslle. IT, 520. 

^estminslci Ahhejr^ II r 34 &, Bit, 513, 518, 
WlrVlow, CefHc Urncr ana ertsi?.*.. ||, 171 . 
^Impfcn lm Thai, church. IT, AM. 405. 
Winchesters raiUedral ||. 3SO, 

Wlndi" towrr. Alberts. L 336. 331. 

Wohnifi Abtiry. IE. 371. 

Wooden hrJdge r KanhitiJf, India. l r ISP 
Wunlwnith Building, Mew Tmik. III. 497. 
Worcester, ealhedpnl, II. 35d, 

Womwi, ratlitdnl, II, 3*5, 34R, 348. 

Wren fC.K hospital at CTeeuwIch ill. 443. 

— library of Shf Trinity College. Canabriifc*- 

IEE 443 

Kt, Piur’s ealpdral, Lotldon. ttt, 441. 

-— tower nf Si TlndeV Landnn. III. 441- 

— lower of St. Mnry-le-Row, Lcmdoo, Ilf- 

441 . 443 

Wlirahufjj, cloister- II r 343, 3*7, 

Kenes' hyiwstyle- hall, Pererpolii. I, 131, 

— tomb, Nnksb-i-Rustrni, I, t 3 fi, 

VenL piffoda. China I, Plale XXV. 

Ypm, CSnlli HalS. II. 5G7. 6 lti. 

^nrnorn, ralheLltal. IE. 292, 203. 

Zayi, palace, E. 500 

ZiKEhTiit, pabee al Khoraahad. L 114 
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AM-rf-RhamW* wife, atalur al Miidina-Atnli- 1 
rn. IE. 237. 

Adaflt-KBfsL the TrophJr^ . ( Trajan. I P 470 
Ah(lrtd, acrnlerlura. I, ZIP 
marbles., I, 187 
— perfIn-irnf . L 243. 244 , 

A«np. 1. 352 r 363 

AcelaiU*. group r>f prhcnfrs. DeEphi. T p z3b. 


Agesattdci at Rhoden, Ijiaeopn sraup, 1. 3-fiTt 
Agiaa by LT^ppua, t„ 31Q, 329. 

Aprlpp^. pnrtrall. |. 427. 

Agrippina ihe elder, pnrlrali 1. *27 
— Ibe ynanger, pnriiillt- I_ 427, 

Aktienntrir, portrait E h 72. 79, 

Alfaii de Hcnaic*, Cmrtrroa' (nnih. Ill, 2B1 
AteaiKrtES, Vmn* la Ihe gardens, 1, 294, 295 
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AlMjyitft-r by LiaLppu!i. !, A1 5 . 116. 

- RairoptLagui, I, I'hitE XU, 

V|| luiiab by hi mini 111, 153 
ALer,mdrbi .mil Rnirn;, relli-r 1, 346. 

— ri^TEi-f J, 14 R, 347. 

— FIutoi, relief. I, 141. 3 + 2, 

Alinandro^ Hl- r l-ilL^^ Bekedere. I, 3|7. 

Venus de Mila. [. 11 Q, HI 
AlfoniO V nf Aragnu, jtcIi. I'll, 71-76, 

AlUrnurra churd*. doorway. |]. 134, 335. 

Altai <»r Frrg.iraiirit. it-llcl. 3, 35H. Flair 
XLVI. Is. 

AmaravJlL BuJdli^t relief. |□qi£n. !. 16.5, 
Am-mmsi. 1. 25b. 337. 23b, 258. 

Ameling, LtmUiilij Minerva I, ZfiO, 266, 
Amenhelrp 331, IHirlfalt. I, 7L r 73. 

Ampnnplik II, HUfitir, I, 74. Plate IX. 
AmermpEik III, Mela. I h 71, 

Arnennphlp III, Thebes. T, 51, ifD 
AntErn* cathedral, c rulpiare b. II, 396-3QH+ 

— rJl^HNit, Ihc Brnh-Dicu. II. 39G, 197. 
Ajoriii cathedral, LUhdeLil-.su in. II, .111, 
Amter-;! PI Inna. hfohie d'onrv nf Jilt Bajltisle- 

rv. Florence Ill, 77, 71, 79. 

— Srt-nn dihedral. II. 472. 
pipi^Jsnr, -Leper Kin?». Iniii.i I, IfiS 
AifcjtknT Vai, reliefs. India 1, 176, 173. 
AindrtuU, Jlt9i. II r 443, ^44. 

Annsiaciiiffn-ri by Donatello. Ill , 85. 

— sculptures nf the CluitrPs dihedral. 11* 

273, 275 

An I en ■ t , H 1 ■ r ^ Athen*. 1, 221. 2 2 S 
AnlbTnporrinJjrhir *jm-^ S ihii^ui |, HI. 
Anttnous, hast. I, $55. 

A nil pc ti by Eatyciildcs. L 145, 34 Pi 
Aalfnehua and Hie Sim Cod, ffrnid-Do^h, I. 
M4, 365, 

Anlnnln, wEfn nf Djruain, pnrl rail, 3, 427. 423 
Apfcnea, j3ciUTi>cals. lj 244. 

Aphrodite. 1, Plate XL!El 

Apollo and Daphne. Brv;uris 1 r 343 

— and Daphsif by Bernini. TIT, 3£l, 35^, 

— Bf I rr d err „ Lwrtafrs, 1, 300, 109 

— flaflEfdlanl. |, 30ft. 
nf Cm Ml. 1, 285. 

— 01 yihplii 1. 24 3, 

— by Fhtdla* S, 267. Rale XXXIV. 

Prjuiljtdi. I, 303. 

— Him Tufcplr, athlelr*. I. 224. 22S 

— Sauroctottn, L ion. 

Apnilo raierras by Lysippus. 3, 310, 33 0 
At* p^. Rowe, I. 390, 111.4-410. 

AftK‘iic ;irtMrim. 3, 250, 253, 250. 

— Apollo, Athena. !, 225. 

— Apollo Bnentia. I, 224, 225. 

- Apollo, TliaiDS. I, 225, 226 

— DkrK&olifn 1 l f 252; 3-41, 

— ffJrar, Polnla. Crete, 1. 231, 232. 

— funeral slflt. I. 245. 

Errl* Alhrns I, 227. 

— bend, brnniL-. AiTim*. I, ^50, 251. 

— Kot£, Athena. I. 227. 22$, 229. 

Hon I* 262. 

— retied Aernpotl* of Alliens. 1, 240, 

— Venus. I, 327, 22S. 

Arcbermus, VFctnry. I r 342. 

— irlnged Vidory. Delos I, 210 
Arcus Afftcnlartomni, Rome. I. *00, 491. 

Arl Blander. 1* II0 

Arif h mill! n jmd H^rmndiui, Ihe two TyrAnnl- 
ciifes. E. 250. 

niFTcmr cm* akt, — T. m, — 30. 


Arlen, scnlpturbi uf tliir diurdi *if Sr. Tra- 
phi me. II, 255. Rah- XXVII 

— Venus, J, 109; 310. 

Amn-lhi, L-ansfcpfce* nr llir altirs of S. Agneie 
• '■■ill S. Paolo, Rome, it, 474. 

— ritmriiEm u r S, Cedi In in TrasEi'Vflfe. Ho. 

me. Ill, 12 n 14. 

— e thorium n i S S J uulo fuori le .Mlit-t R^nie, 

12 r _ 11 , 14 . 

— Dtiorao H?f Florence. ItF. 15, 

Tnii nLn Ln in PeTU£in. TT P 4 74. 

— Sircifi Cathedral. II. 472. 

— H>fPti r.f ihe Cardifinl Rrayq. HE, 15. 

An i -111 is Li L lll h 314 

Ax poaia. 1. 34 9. 

A^iir-naiir-pl ill, relief. | f Plale XV 
Alitrr sluliae. Knytinjik 1, 13D_ 

Assyrbn deity, E, 121, 122. 
munch. 1, 121, 122. 

— (toil |, 12 E. 124 

— warri&TS ¥ relipf . [ r 3 09. 

Astnma fathedrot. decnrstSoni Ity Beerrra., Ill, 
283 

Aftroupmlenl Congress P lellrf. Copan. I. 52 E. 
Al„ii:ir,E.l, MEhHfv^ Alt'4 t^mplr, 1. 113. 

A1hlr'?p liead by Sc^p,iB. I p 311, 312. 

AllLltjr*., lE-ni|iEe -.1 A pi flly Ibnl. Suentla l„ 
224, 225. 

Aisri3sEu5 *ft Imperalnr. p■&rlrait liilut. I p 424. 

temple r frier* Jatraqoitn. 1 +10. 

Aldus, Si Liuirp Hmri h |E 767, 274. 

Aylln Liltiedtal, monument to Ehr EUtiH^i AS- 
luago de Madfi^al. Ill, 203. 200. 

Atr* of ilnnr. t fc 24. 

Ajura Alexamlpf ], 116 


247. 


BiihElrmLan pantheon, cylinder. I. in?, 1HB 
Baena. Ebrsian Item,. [, 157 
Biilawal, brnnee Teller of Ihe paUce E, 121. 
Plal [■ AVI. 

Balaitdp, e^rvJnN;. I. 156 
BaEtEnedo da Pina, tomb of Sf. Prlrr Use M,ir- 
tyr. Mdan, IEt. 15 

I BambejE ehurels, doorway IK 354. 
ft-atbrjliri \*nty. IE, 42 P +3, 

Barcnlonn rM hnJ eh I h CiMlfel nf Simla Eulalia, 
II. 444 

— tell mg o! rlLv palace of Ebe Kings of Ara~ 

fi.m. Itl. 277 

— St, Gt-rngf- in I be pnlace of She General I- 

iE.id . EE P 442, 

flari P S. NlfoEa itiurcb II, 3.14. A3S 
Sartelbi, Hernclin^ fftitue. IE L 1 Efl. Rate XI- 
B:itulI'LiLir by Din liatttp-VJlIun. III P 544. 
Bayeui cathfdra], rEltef. II, 21 5. 2R9 
Bean-Dien, Anrtens cnEhedml P If, 30H. 397, 
Becerra . decs rai l on in the rathedral of ABtm- 
ga. lll h 2B3, 

— VlrpEIn nle la Stdedori. HI, 1B3. 

Bt^piitiTen. pcMirnli by Mar KM^er. Ill, 499 
Bi'hljlian InseflplEcm t + 95. 

Hi'llpini'. lomb nf Ramms dr Cflrjnna. Ill, 280. 
BiTplid, Apnllu flild, rtupbne. Ill, 351, 355. 
F.rptoay of SI. Thercna. HI. 3S3 Pbie 

XAXIV. 

— Fnfltaira del Trilone, Rtfcne. Ill, 34fi B 550. 

- Louis XIV httit 3H, 392 
— ammimriLt of lh£ B^hop Santnni. Ill, 351. 

- Rnme. IEE P 3+0, 3311, 

- portrait bust nf Eimocenl X. III P 351, 356 
poll rail of Consilium BuoarfHK Ell, 352 
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Scmtol, porira 11 huM ftl OailJte OLiirrpiu P;m* 
philJ. 1(1,353, 356, 

_ bn't uT ]nnoc^-ml- JJl. J53, 35b 

— poriT-sll M P*>uL V 111, asi. 

- - Rape uf PffiscIptnA- til, 351 

— Si. LiiiJo vira Alherloni, III, 3F^, 55ft 

— ifputc tiTc 4i f Akiiindfe VEIL It I, 553. 

Iimh.Ii nf UfMn V|IE. III. 35-3, 

Btinigudt' relief atet the p tails of Mu- rhuJr 
In Toledo ealbtUfzL. LII + 252, 285. 

— tnrtib nf |lit* C!jtiIsti-iI Tj vt-m Hi, 251. 204, 

Hi hid Hi monUffittf I, 4 99 

Birth of Vfmai, LnduvLsi Thtaae. I, I-th. 2 *9 
BLh Imp's Ifrion-e, Cunosa. II, 334. 35 d. 

BE* ran, raVr at Tun d'AfulNilie rl. I. 29. 
ftm-.ilu, irdiik 1. 234. 2Z3, 

lii-t'lhiii,. boy slnniclrnK a (OP:*f, I, 347. 

— pra $ I ripe yn e I li. U .144 , 34 € 

Br, £ h.ir Krtil. H|Hll( Tdfefi. I, 139. HO, 

Mkiiiiun.i (Gioyiniii d-t>, Hercules and thr cen¬ 
taur. Ill, 21 h 

— Mercury, EH, 2T8, 219. 

Rape uf ilit Sahlnei, lit H 219- 

Hunt rarvLnp.. E«quilOc*, I, 7 
Buy w|Lh 2, 34 7 r 3-tfc. 

Bf-intUH I, .Vij dj ru.its 1-11 i. Vc.if,JlUK ] 11 544. 

BrnhsL JbjH.OJ 1 YoiUUi K 2 s 
Breda. belfry. II h 208 . 300. 

BitHki. Not} uitktl. 11, *1- 
Brr.nn Ant h-. R-nJin, III. 498, 405, SOI 
ttrciwib, WtfJhliigtan*! *niu*. 311, 500 
Briinrlleictil , hmnu do^rs nf Iii i Baptist try ill 
RjWr&vr, til. ?8. 

— (FitipfiuK partTa.il 111, 5S. 

Hiimiqih-1, uw nf ItuiHt*- 1. 20, 

— d*n-thtirtm. l i 19. 

Brulitn. portrait sculpture. t, 304, 39? 

Bfyim, Apftlfn nod Daphne, I, 343. 

B LlCT-lH IJ UT OZ-shull. 1, 301. 

Buddha, MAI Mi Japan |. 165 Pfaic XXV. 
niadiLhM head. Kli 1 4j n China, 1, L73. L70. 

— murks-, ftJlrf. 1, 174, 173. 

— pantheon. China, I, 174. 

— tftirf, AtaUxrttf. India, ] 4 |fi£. 

- relief, DiIm. 1, 173* 170- 

BnEh' brad*. brcures, CoiiLje. t, 155 

— ol Gutsando, AvLts J, 157 
Sir hln * 1 lltrtcl. 1, 143. 
ii^jcitiiir railllnj, IS. 93, SO 

— sculptures. St. Mark'* of Venice. U f |08 

Calendar ilinir, Mtlfc® I, 315, MU, 5SB. 
rjlf.t.im-ir, nioashoplipnjf. Alhcnt 1. 23n. 
CjIIJ mac tins, Corinth Lari fipJui, 1, 2B3, 284. 

— I imp of She Efethnirnin. I, 295 
Calvary l>y CLbiu SlutEf. n, 530. 

Galydaninn En^Jtf „ Mincrra Atn Temple. I. 313 r 
Canii'J> 11 I MaiimJfuii, I. 4R« r -L09' 

Campanile ol Fi!iTeJH( f rrltaf, ILL, j fi, 

Canrpu SahlO* Pba Ell. 9 r 12. 

Can SlgJPOllo tlelLaScala, tnmh, Vemna. Tl, 471, 
Hand club rum. of ilw cAthniiaL gf AnaEni. Ill, 
331 . 

— S, Paul, Rorae, IT, 45 r _4fl, 

Ca»g. San Biuna. Ill, 2S7. 

Canon r PuLyr311tfif. I, 

CjJiaaa, BlaStnp> 3 b rone . II, 334. 3*0. 

Canova, partfiiil of Paulina Humparlt. |[f r 
473. 

— the Ihrcc Gram. IP, 475. 
Canrim-SecUbdUi, itc3a. I. 432 r 4B3, 


Cap Hlaitr taie, batac, I. ?1. 

Ciptlvet 1 slalue? by jlfikhdiJi|<li>. Ill, 313. 
Capua. Vcjlui. I„ 309, -3L0- 
Orc-JiL-raiih, LLan. I, S40. 

Cardin>1 IJioye 1 * iamb, Otvielu HI, 3 5. 

—. f)n Prat's lomb. Ill, 308. 

— TanrA's lumb hy Wt* 3SI, 

202, 284. 

CafitNiu farrmp*, E^nlnurf, I, 7, 

Cuptiut^ JfrpiUjiLfl nl Thf Four ^pafSen ttLc 
Wortd, Pajia. Ill, 497. 

Caryatids, MUiRP- I, 2S4, 233. 

CaMilliini. ApntSa. 1, 308. 

Cam del Tlffeno monMlofy, pnlpii Jnd Pasehal 
€ jci dli-sUHli . Et r 335, 537- 
Chvcs of leti 11 , pOKftlain. CtllAI I. Plate JUfVt. 
uf T-nn^-M^n, Buildhast osonlis rrelfpf) CiiL- 
na. 1, 174, 178, 

»l Yliq-Uui, Bu.ldhA. China. 1, 177. 

— l>! Tun-Lianif, sculpture*- Chinn. 9, 173, 
Ctcrop^, ArrnfHeLiR gI AShens. I, 204. 

Cel!Lai (Benvenuto), Pe^eim ITI, 310, 218. 
Ccltfn LTr-sscs. II, 170, 173 , 172. Plale XV3TJ. 
Centaur and Cupid, i + 344, 345. 

Centauifl and Upiltin hill He bj Mldtii’lnnfidn. 
LIS, 205, 20£>. 

— HadrlM 1 ! VUto i r 344 B 345. 

CepSilftfhdntui. I. 307- 

Blrdif and Plutus. 1, 20G r 297, 

— i laJ j FantJulia uf Anrlo. 1, 307. 

Ceramic ice I, 320, 32 1 . 337. 

Ctres, Eleusis. I, 247. 248. 

— of Ciildu-, t, 306, 307. 

ChiTL-ftfunl figure. l f 516, 510 

Chnnipiual niotaastery, aculplwe^. || H S27-531, 
Chapel of Stravv^tin, Padua. lll n |4. 

Chare* >lnlue r Mil-Mus. I, 22S, 228. 

Chariot, Eriti^afl. Montcleone. 1, 382. Ptnle L 

— tolttb af TultnLhjfflTin. I, 92. 

CliarLuieef, bronze. DMji&L t, 250, 251. 
Charles V, ftoup bi LtuaL td, 27 B, 28D. 
Chartres csULWinU St. Theodore, d, 397. 

— eifhedrtl, scuiplure;. ||, 272. 27S, 377, 

397-403, 

eartip-dtal, itiilne of Si Theodore, 111, S3 

— ra the dial, Ihe AinmndahUn. II. 273, 2?5* 
Qiefren, slafue. I, 49. 

Chibi. Miir-rL. Ncw-Z^aEand. I, 5. 

Chickens, E K yp| | H 89, 90. 

Chln^p purliidt hrtdi, China. ( # 174 + 17J. 
Christ wllh a cnidfomp nimbiLi. II. 51, Ptnle lV 

— Lvmy rriiet*. IE. 53. p| fl | C IV. 

— fiartophaRU*. LI, |fl r 17 F 52, £49. 
ChfyophDiuh, Crete. t r 231. 

CLberiipm nf 5l CedLE* In Trastevere, Rame 
ME. 12, 14 

— nf St. Pao$Q fuori Ee MufJ, Ramt. dl., S3. 
Cl mi i‘ T ."i :• 1 innth al Aleato de Heum Id, 281. 
CLtla dl CasEeltn. B ilver fpofttal, II, 337 t 339- 
Cittoalt, nHLef and frfezi of ihe cfiurch of Sf 

MatJa. H t xh5 h SEo r I9&. 
aandhr.v IKirEroil stMat. I. 429, 

Ctontjiarnnlir iLreLnndh Celtic mu. ll, T70 
Plate XVIIT. 

Cnidtau Venus. J, JQJ. 

' Cftldus, Ctics, | T ,408, 

CnnijPQft, eiicibtuie shrine. I, |&0. 

Code M Khamrauiihi. Mda. | p Plait XIII. 
Cntle^ne. rqupurtian, (futur hy VerroocWn til. 

8t, 90. Pljif VFll 
ColnAiqe calliidial, l^mh. U 1 Sid. 
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C&IosbI of Afliveutpfab ]II„ Thebe*. I, 55. tin. 

— tif fll r inm.u ( Thuhib . I. 55 r tkl. 

OkrlH'Hi IKf (fllCHJ l “I . I, 359 

Column n( Mjreur Aurelia _ I p 4 5 E. 453 
Concepcion by MantailEs. Hi 287. 

CoEhdarttllle, puttmil head L 498. MEL 
-- At i'll, rrUi r I, 43-1 , 43H 
flr-Eivi■!n4in- ■;*! e, capital "f Si. Sophia. II T 75 
cqurrilrifta eliilUe up jus.tanLan, II. 75. 

C opn ii Mays m li I pi lii^ 1 . I n 5 [ 7, h I U. 

--- lhi: A? 1m ii i i7nii.il Congress (relief}. 1. 525. 
Coptic ■^Hctjmnr .■> II. 53, 64, 63, 
i :■ irIntliii.nl capital, India J, Ilk, S FiU_ 

— capitals. I, 1(4. 16(1. 283 r 284. 

Curtia palace, tkilinihisl L 246 

Cornel l-a., purtraft itmuc. I. 393, 394. 
i iriMin Minn r«f Hit Virgin,, iviiry carving. U. 
396, 39 n, 409. 

t.h :kl.i-,. Aeihiuh ! 257, 255. 259. 2QE. 

— Athlete's it cad. ! r 256, 259. 

— bn si of Pericles . 1, 25EL 2 95 

idiftJjL priff i i lu.’Jv JltkL gold. E. 3U3. Pla¬ 

it' .XXIX, 

r.iLtjji-, ami Nesloles. tilt Ivd lyTiiimkitfr.;. 
Allies 1, 250 

Cmss Inhlu. hlwr. I. 515, 5] 7. 

Ci mui Iiseiji Woman by MjihjId H HE, 545 
Crucifis by Dnnaicllo. HI, HA 
Cupid and Psyche. I, 343, 3415 

— of Ccnlncdie 1, 29 ft. 

■ > I Mj d 11la. Tuiuh. 1, 29 B, 299. 

Cyinii Nutti stone. Tempi* ak Hymen. 1, 220. 

— torn 1-C0tlii. I, 219, 220. 

Cypriote merchant. I t 146. 

Cymric, Vefl1i!r, 1, 154 

and Libya, relief. I, 4B7, 460. 

CjHJft r puttralt relief. I T I27 T 

Dacian's, bend. 1,411], 462. 

Daedalus of B11 byH14, Vernas, E, 343, 

Djsi f f - ihJ-sIt. Eiirtab Columbia. I, |0 + Plate I 
Dancing by Carpcanx. HE, 497 h 496. 

Darius palate h relld. U 137. 

DarMhrnwcr by BrujilqntL. I, III. 

DavFd by MSchcliUK+do 111, 207, 211 
U.tIhc by Ditnalfelfo. Ill, E(i, SU. 

— statue by Vcrmcdiio. HE. 89. 

Dawn, ilatuc by Michelangelo, HE, 214, 

Day, staiUf by M Ec licl-ang ul d . I El, 213. 214. 
Ekoadiarhui of Syracuse. I, 325. 

Della Rubbla (Andre* L mdl.il I inns <m the ffli 
^erkordla at Flraterace. lit, 95- 
rGinvannL), frlert* wf Ihc bcspital at Pis- 
1 ■ i j il . HE. **. 

(LlircaK bru«W door Ilf Ihc sacristy aF the 
i. alhcJraL Flnrcace. III. 93. 

— Madonna uf Sf. FlcHnu. Ill, 93, 

Madonna uF Ihc Via m Agnolo. Ill h 93, 
reliefs for IHc campanile, Florence. 331, 93 

-— relief nn lire singing, italic ry nf the talhf- 
drill, Florence. 111, 92. 

Dedn Quercia, aculpltue*. I El. til. 

Delos h votive offering uf Nlcandria. t h 225. 

— willed Vhiorv of Arcbcfnrui. I. 23CL 
Dr t|da i, Archaic caryatid. 1, ?37. 

— Archaic sphSnji. 1, 237, 238. 

— nbarlolect Iht^rijreL l r 250, 251. 

— grniap of prisoners by Agelmlas, 1, 250. 

— pedlmenla. l r 240. 

— laticluary, tfnuitf of statues. i T 201. 

Vtillve column. I, 283, 294 


DemeLria and Palfiplllta, ?i<■.Tn. 1, 322 
DenioH Lllebes by Pnlyeutlts, I, 3.T0. 351 
Der el-E^ibri, Hnlhnr cow. I h 6&. 

DiaduBSenns PulycItUua. 1, 255. 257, 35H. 
DJana al Eph<-^u&. E, 458, 48^ 

— nf Purnpeil. 1, 106. 397 

of Vi r;allli‘n I, 309, 

Dlaur dr PntUfifi hv Goujnn. HI 31t>, 314 
DfscnlKiliir'-, archilrc T, 252, 253. 

- h> .Myrun I, 252. 353, 319. Plate XXXIII. 
t ynlilin Blaine, Ran* E. 43IS. 

DmniEiiis Ahenabjrbuz r fririfr frum tlie alnr 

I, -Iti2 r 4ihi. 

Duiuiirllo, rill.vr in Padiu. IEE, Kd 

brtihtei fiir Hie church nf S. Lorecizu. Flo- 
r-.rin: 111, 8T. 

— - hsisl oS Ihe wife of CnRlhln dc p Medici 

III, H4. 

— cflidils HI, HA 

— D*TfiT» Molne. HI. 66, S9, 

CijitestHan statue nf HrnsTOo da Mami. IT] h 
HU. !*7. PfMc VHI. 

— cquBstrtan r-t:iiu.- -1 Gullemalata. III. H-b 

67 Plate Vlll. 

Aiadcutna. [|l. 8A. 

— join the R.iptist. Ill, 82 r 83. 84 

— JndilEi’s 5t.diie. tit, 218. 

— pulpit of S. Lnufkin. Florence HE, 87. 
pulpit uF the i nthcLlral ■ 1 1 Proin. HE. 85 
porlrail ■ciF MIccoFa Uztano. HE, 54 

St rn-Oi^r IH, 81. H.L 
sculpture* mF Or S. MlcCidc. IEE. 83. 

— ^iatues in the OunpanlEe ht Florence, HI. 

77, HA 

— Sidigfci^' Gallery uf the caltirdr.il. Florcn- 

e*. Ill, 88. 07. 

— Ihc Anrumdatlvn. [El. 65- 

Dnniu nf hrLinze nf S. Sophia, CunstantLnople. 

II, , 76. 78, 79. 

Dnryp^uma by PwtycleUcis. I, 254, 256, 257. 
Dir i rid iff i- (Ireland^ Celtic cruises, El, $72. 
DnifiiEa, portrait staluc,. 1, 426, 427. 

Duccio fA^OsHflli JO, Madotroa. HI, 95, 90 
DfltK^n^’VIlloi, SLmdclalte HI, 544 

— Maillol, III F H2. 

Dncrmci of RolrWce. HE, 15. 

Dying Gant, 1, 357, 358 

Eagle, Trojan** Forum, Rome. I, fi, 

Eg)pt1an head. 1. 58. 

El rent and Plutua by Ccphho dolus. 1, 2tifl, 297 
F.Ethe. Lady nE. 1, I5ti. Flak XX3I 
EIpu&Is, Ceres. Proserpina ami Tflptolermis. 
I p 247, 248. 

FI ha, rlfpltier, II, 3 ad, 3 «>l 
EfidymJou sleeping, relief. I, 4111. 

En^llHh alabaster T relief. II. 521. 
bphebna of Trallea. t, 320, 321. 

Fpltiirril. J, 351. Flute XLlV, 3. 

Ep I da urns, marble panel*. 1, 283. 

Erasmo da MamL bj Don-nEellu. Ill, 86, 07 
FUilc VHI. 

Brecbthem. cjiiyntlds, I, 237, 28t h 284 H 265. 

— sculphircfl. I, $87, 282. 

Erechtheus, Acrcpolui nf Alhen* I. 2 ( j4. 
Eac-oflaU sMIues uf CHarlep V and his family. 

HI. 238, 200. 

— flatties uf Philip IE and Ids wife*. Ell, 278 T 

251. 

F*e| ni iinis, hone carving. 1, 1- 

— carlhflii drving , 1, 7. 
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F! iqu I m r?fl , \vmy city inn- 1,7- 
ETtRtEfi!, illlHc- I, 

Etruscan rhaiint, MnnEtEtMie, 1. 3B2. Pliitt L. 

- MTCOpll4!£i. I 376., 379 

Eufrnltu:* from F.lruah Fry Pfuitelc? E r Q4, 305 
F.li ptiraifcrir of Cn ninth 1, 3(16. 

Apolln Belvedere. 1. 30fi> -109 
Eufbyde imi» , KLrtjj rif Badri j. I, 351. 

StLIV, 4 . 

Ftp In- frftilllL. HE. 501 

Evening, itnlnc bv Mkhrlarte rla, HE, 214 

Falccmri, 1 tic three Gnto TIE. 379 
Finer HE, If mh nf 0 Juan Avila, EH . 3 HO, 2B4 

— IniTih of Fridlfiatiife und Isabella SET, 2ft 3 

Plnie XXII3. 

Fsnrrnlia of Annin b\ CcphEFOdf>tn^ 1. 367 
Eirnesr null. I, 3ft I. 362, 

Fill*.1;iII. 1 . wifr nP A riFrirlnna- Plftl,, Ulntur. I, 

4SS 

wifr nf Mniru 1 : Avrrlius r statue I, 4?R. 
Frmin.1t tieOcT. Pnjiheittin. E. 274 
Fhlirrnuin. I, 332. 

FliiTtnrt. hmhir sbnirs flf ifu- &ip|i*1tf|. TT1. 
7ft, "9 r ftft, 61. Hair VTI. 

— ralhedra]. til, tS. 

— r.ifltrdrd, Stageri* Gallery liy DniiaErltn 

111. Rfl. 67, 

— Du-nmo, III, IS. 

pUlpH Of S LnfrRI.n try hnnai|f||n 111. 57 . 

— irtief nf Ihr Cnmpinlle III. Ifl 
FnitolaJn of PftnfcU by NlerMa nf ApfliU, lit. 

n, 12. 

Frj GugHelnm, -uipcrtphunni nf 5. Doratnifn 

m; 7, It. 

FtJiirSi I. Intflh In fit, penis. lit . 306. 
ftttafck 11. ftainr. Jlt r l r 7. 

FrcllH!TH, ehurrh. II, 354 
Ffflflt al »l iliver at CEtia dl CaiJtUo 11, ,137. 
339. 

Fnnrml *■ 45B. 

— partial! head I. 397, 

— ri n Put. Hercnlaneom. 1. 393. J&7. 

— fltln. Alhrn^ 1 L 246. 247. 
futf sleeping- I. 344 

If-iria, Paschal randlEillylt. H. 33S h 336. Ha¬ 
ir XXXVII 

tiihu Caesar, poiiiatf ftainr. I r 42fi 
Ciuyrtif’4t hj LerahamL S, 3 dK, 

Gates of S. Saldo*. Bom*. II, 42, 4R Pla¬ 
it III 

Gxfl email la hy Doiutallft. Ell, B6. 67 P1 a - 

ft VIII 

GmuE and hli wilt. |. 337, 156 
Gunrotei tie-sil, t, 460 t 481. 

GrmanLt wittIoc, Ri.ruh .lULur. I, 476, ibn 
Germt* LJillirLlt.il. i^lur rtprtifittlpB; out nf 
file kingi of hi afnrt. It, 444. PUlvXLIV. 
Ghlherti. hrnnre door* nf the BapllsPcry M 
Flo? erne IJJ 7ft. 

Gtiuil'n henj from 1 hf nliar nf Frppamum. 3, 
m ISO. 

GUftaifli-nh fiff^re. I, 13 4. 

GiloiBiM, relief 1. 2»ft + 287, 

Gin Turin I PI MOO, pulpit n| Ihr calhe-jrat rjf 
Pka. III. « K 10. II, 13. 

— pulpit of S. Andfta a PE^tOja. 131, S, 12 

u3 pf life* In I hf cfemptl rif Sct^ft«nD. Ill, 
14 

- Stem falEacdriiEr II, 472- 


Gitl at ilte Baili hy Klinuyr ltl„ 503. 

Gloria VEl-Ms hv JHtrcit. IET r 497. 

Goddess, ajchilt Gsecfc a nxk , I. 22ft. Pla¬ 
it XXXI, 

Gidlilc Jynry carvinf;. It, 398, 399. 

— stillpliiFf-• IT, 390-403, 

Gowiisn Ij-I. FiiuP!t4n nf Ihr Xympl^. Ilf r JOB 
313. 

— Diane dc PotEirf* ^ Iht RDddEiA t>Lftna- 

IEE. 310, J I 4. 

tpmti in the cathedral of FEoUelt. 111. Jnfl 
trlhimt dn tArillldtt lo Hie Louyte III, 
3o6, an. 

Grave fcuLplurES. E.iFler 1 nl-nnd. I, 9 
Great Wall, Clilna. t. Plate XXV. 

Greek head. I r 469, 46T. 

Griminl rtftds. f T 40t, 462. 

Gundiana. statue nf the ifrcr. E, 347. 

Gudei, ahtxt. 1. P3, loo. 

Gulsafliln hulh. Avrti. 1, |5?. 

Ha n Ijrtr, relic F. China. I, ]72 Pl.it. XXIV 
Harmodlits nnd ArEel^ilutl fc Hit I wo T-. r.iciul- 
eldts. !,, 250. 

Halil in 1 , AmrnnphEs II and the cow. I, 74 
PLilr IX 

— cow P Df r-el-Bahtl, I. 69, 

H f-Hl n-F a man. T, 456, 460, 4ftI 
HratMteSis, At.tr,ka. i r 16. 

Hi 1 ... -1 .Ini p.irlhimpn I, 212 r 273 
Hriltnisific tirnnics. l r 354, 3S0 

— Maine. I, Plat t XLV, 

Hrra, Saninfj f, 22fl, 227. 

Htrtcliua, iiljlue nil Baridla If, 110 Pla¬ 
te XI. 

Hemibneijm, litperal statue I, 305, 307. 
Hetcnirs and Ibe tetilant hy Glavruuii du Bn- 
lngna. HE, 219. 

— Md iht atii, PAlmoo. 1 F 316, 

— and Typhoii, Acrop n |i» of AShtns. 1, 246. 

— Betvrdetc hr AUoiidEuji, 1, 317. 

— bf ty*lppuh. E, Mb. 317 ; ll T 70- 
lemple nf Jupiter. OlytWpla I, 242. 

Hi rn.imjtz.. Virgin dt Lu AftcnftHaii. Ill, 2«4 
Hriiry 13 , 1.1mb in Si Deni^, Ell. 30ft, 

HchI-t a rritcfH, Mcmphtg, | H S3. 

Hildeshelm. dotjn of S. Michael. 11 # 354, 
HiL«hrL> head, I, J&B 

HilFtte palacr, ha>e uf j ^nlufqn, l a |4i. 

— rdleh. I. E39, 140. 

Hufse^ cavt nf Cap BLanr 1, 21, 

— ivDry’ CSTTlniE. 3, Ifl. 

Huiiffl-, ettvr of BrunUmd. I, SO, 

— of Tang, ha>i-relFeE. China I, 175. 

Hwi-rta Own dr laK tomh oF Jalin I tie Frar- 

Irss. II, 52fl, S32, 

Hvmerj !rmp3* E fynalinrn. I H 220, 

fhtiEan Eitm of Baena. |, 1S7. 

— printer, C«m de lm Santni. 1, 15J. 

— orulppuri’s, | H p SB, 

lilii, tavti pDrc*)ain, Ln-H*n. I, Ptiip XXVI. 
HE*!. rriETuu mmiument. 1, 4Hh. 

Igcl^olr. |, 

liuiian howfUn hy Mau^hip 111, S42, 

InFahlii [i.-Lia Jiuuia , stathr by Lvnni' LiMjifit 
III, 279, 2R2 

Inuncenl X, twrlriilt fly Be mini. Ill, 353, 356. 
IpblKCttli and Ornlei hv MncUui, I, 397. 

| Irk statnf, P^nbenora. 3, 273, 

I ivury fctlqiuj-y. il, 4 |_ 
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|iL ■iin t\y Td nrJilrfstit. III. 472. 

- by Lysippu^. 1, 317. 

Jerusalem ItftJptr. Hrouzu column. J47 
Jthu> NazaFEm by MtttttlAtk ill# 284 P 2&*. 

— statue II, ]*>. 

Julian. {Pere), St. Gcdi££ in the paL-iee (iT the 
Geflernliidad 31 EJrcdnua, EI r 442. 

JnliiL de BnpIN by Dnn.ilidh. II, 82, 8-4, fll. 

— lilt FmMrss, Ninth. EL. 529. 532. 

ji 4 *na Ibe Mad and Philip Hands am e, tumls* 

by Ortfuitea* HI, 281. 
jmljN Mti.. cabaiis, sepukliE'er I. 154. 

Judith, stalne by P-nttijt^lU. II], 2 IS 
Ju|iaShe dsaghter of Tims, stalne, I. 4 51. 
Julian Hie Apostate. portlhH sktur. I. 499 
J ail ii tomb. 5t. Rrhiy I, 494. 

Julius El, stalue hy MielidaElgftu III. 212. 

|r>rnl? by MkheLmgel 0 ■ 111-! 21 1 „ 212, 212 
J Ellin* Caesar. partrail head, 1 P 393 
Junius U.lfhhh. Mrcnpbuglis EE, 34- 
jirrtu LudovEsJ. J, 29b. 

— by FalyddlUl- I r 258. 260, 

— hy PTayiScli-i. I, 293. 7Hti 

Jwpllrf by Lysippus T, 31ft- 
■— by Phidiasi Otympia f r 241. 289 P 2.^8. 

— of Oirtenll. ], 378, 277 

— sl id Up by Myron, E. 255. 

icnlplvr^ I. 249. 

Justtniiin nijtieslriim si Ulus? at CflnBfUmllonpk. 

II. 78. 

Xj-apeL Calm. T, 51 

KarnaV. [lorlialt nf Philip. I- 87, 

Kbowbadp *ln?cd bull 3. 114, 110+ M^, 
Khfjl.in. BtldtihM hrn.J China. |. 173 P 1 78. 

King Lfldlalius" Uunli. NopEcfr. II, 4@2 1 484. 

— HiibertV lumb. N-ipl^. EE, 482, 484. 
Klinger (MutiK BeeUinven 1 * poriTaJI. ITI h 499 

— bust of NlrlJicbc,. tEl. 5 03- 

— Girl -it Ihs bath III, 503 

Knives, pfedynastir AsM'- E*ypl. I. 35 

iirtKaic. Albion 3, 228 T 2Z9 Plate 

xxxit. 

KuyriJiJLk, relid ul A.iEur-n*sir-pa! EH. I, Pla¬ 
in XV. 

— of A'.nur-nasir-pal. 120. 

sLalue uff NaHu. 1. 119, 

— wounded lirjnnesa 1. 120, 121. 

L.i.ly of Elcbe. I, I SO- Pfak XXII. 

— Takusit, be unite T p 80. 

Lagaili P urauiel. I, IH5. 

female El^uie. I P 102. 
heads. I, 301. 

La Manmltakve by Rude. 113 F 498. 

LnfrCtKJn gronp by Agesander nf Eludes, I P 300. 
Larnai, Mjfcwe* l A 3 94. 

Laai Supper by Ill, 329, 324 

UtttttiaiL Minerva. (, 28fli 287. 

LtwhUrs. I, 3fl8, 

ApoLIn Belvedeie, J, 308, 309. 

Leonl, Charles V dominating terror. III. 27B- 

— Chat I e* V group lit lh« EscoriaJ. 133, 278. 
Philip 13 dud bis wtvee In the Escarp 

III, 281 

— Htalur of Ihe [nfaiita Dirq* Juana. 113, 279, 

ZB2. 

Lr>cot r PcuinUln of the Nymptk*- Paiia. lit* 
309, 3U, 

Lima, ceiiltl£n at Ihi* convrfit nf St. [inmiiiSc. 
iU 9 277. 


Uneu-1n P ^-lalu^ hy S4Inl-Gaudcni. Ill, 501, 502 
Lion whip huenju bead. Babylnu I, 105 
LioDiiefl-Sj, rdtef, Kuyunjit. 3, 3 20„ 121. 

Llufl* r^ujitaiii. Alluunbia. II, 258. 

Lct-Han porcelahi, Chl4M. I, 174. Plate- XXVL. 
Lombard prjrlmb bead. II, I06 H 107 
\.im\z XII and Annc uf BrEllany, tiiinb in St. De- 
ids [11, 39«- Plate XXV11 1 
I,mil* XIV, bust by BtmkpL III, 362. 

Umnr, ItlHnnv 1H1 enriatidea. HE, 3tJ9, 3lL 

LliduvEfll Tliionc, Rflmf. I, 248. 249. 
Lung-Men cavin, Budillikl moults IrelEtl). CbL- 
bd. I, 174. L79 
Luvtf temple, reliefs. I, B9 
Lyeosnia, TEtao'l head. I, 358, 359 
LviLb tmnb. reliefs. 1, 78b 
Lysippus H 1, 315- 

— Aflias. [, 319, 32:9. 

— Alrtutmkr, I, 315 P 3SO. 

Apoilninehnf. I K 31 ft, 319. 

Hermit 1, 516, 317 : ll T 79 
JIL^OD . [. 317- 

Jupiikr, I. 3lh. 

Mjih Lnd u v£s-i. 1, 317, 31S, 
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UlirE.iL arts h-y Meloazo da Furil IEE, >32. 

Lippi {PillppJiiDL 3. Bernard and Ihc Virgin 
EFT. I I", 1 19. 

UppL {FillppoS, Medium a. Florertt, III. 117. 

— Nntivlly, lit- LLS 

Virgin and Child III, 11*^ 

Lord Chatham** dealli hy Copley. TIC 
[jnitcxeM lA.I. frescoes in th* church of S- 
Frudt. Siaii UK 51, 52. 

— frr&rue* in ihe Pala Ufl Puhblka. Situs. HI, 

50, 51, 

— fresco of Ihc Peaee. HI, 50 

— fresco Of the SaFcl). Ht, SI 

Uiiftu churchy fresents by da polls. 

SH. 132 

Lunch ETSnftelJHaryv wSiiJitures. II, 137, 500. 
Lot's wife by Bcfihvjij GottoiL HE, HI, 

Lnlife I Lu retain > p Biidt .am! Btidegru-DJn EH. 
251, 252 

Louis XIV K purtraiF bj Wittier. HI, 374. 

Luv v nf tt'Lnlcr N Bdluwi III- 52B. 

[.ucrcliii hy Durtr III, 32*, 35L. 

I.uirn (B >‘ AdonUlon of rite Magi. EFE. 173. 
V75- 

— fresene* in Hit Villa della Felucca. Milan. 

Ill, 175. 

— fTeacOe* in Ehe churdi nf Ssroruio 111, 175 

— Madonna, |Et. 175. I7fi. 

—- Ofid'f MefamaTpheatfi, HI. 175 

— Translation nf the tmdy nf S. Galtuirine. EU h 

114, 1*5. 

Lnlher* pnrlml. Ill, 33». 

dadnitbj and Angela. b^ BoitkcJIL Hi. IJ7, 
129. 

— and Child by Signorelli, III. 151, 193, 
and Saints hy Cwimi-D. Ill, 20U. 

-— brrwctli S, Fr jjllL t and St, Liberals HI. 
22fi. 229. 

— by Anthr.i did Sarto. HE. 19*. IRQ 
by BUdtraffio III, 174. 

— hy Dittdo. S_ Mnria HovtiU- III, *2, *3 

— hr Ololtn III, 37 

— hy Gi«v.nini Bellinis. HE, 2^3, 22* 
hy St-let. TH. L74 

hy Srilarin. Ell. 174, 175. 

— Cnlnnoa hy Raphael- HI, 1*2 

did Giarditln by Raphael Ell. 1*2 

— drl Peittr by RjphaeL 111. 1*7. 
nf Folium hy Raphael, UK 1^7. 

— nf tftr Gran Duca by Raphael IK, **" 

-I Ihe Mjffllflcat by Bultieelll HI, i27. 

— nf I he PfsaTfP family by Til la H- HL ^-dS. 

— Of the S&tf- bv Fra Anedien. lie IG4 . 105. 
-- With John th. B.iplitl by RapbaeU Erl, 1*2. 


MadnmUU- hy Rap^anl. HI, 1*1 r 183, IB7. 
MAgdalene by Ckdlu. IN, 25 h .i£, 

:U.ij.i de-HJtudj by Gaya, III h 434, 43b. 

M.ija ytflIFila by Cnya. 111. +34, 43ti. 

Malla Knighl, portrait by GiaiEiune. HI, 333 F 
333, 

Manel. An ImpFriMnu, lit, 513- 

— Dejeuner stir l hcrbc. Eli. 230 h ^I2 h 5IS. 
Olympia, III, 5i2, 5i5. 

— portrail hy Failin-Latunf. Ill, 53 ]. 

— the Lady with IEid parrot. HI, 513. 

Mum9, calEieitPdl h te iMm by Jaime Sena. 

II. 44B. 

ALuittgna r |Jie CircumdilDD. Ill H 220, 

Marat ns^SSifiaffd, hy David, 111, 4 7S, 
MjiiJiLj uf Austria by VeJiisquei. Ill, 421 . 

Marie dr Medici by Ruben*- HI, J72, 4ril. 

— Ldiuh** pyrlrait by Gerard, lit. 476. 
Mm^ttbe d’Anltn, pnrtrail by NatHer, HI. 373. 
Marriage a I Carta hy Vctnueie. III. 235, 243, 
Mufh and Venus hy Vcron^e. FH r 24d 

— and Vruiii by Bcltierlli. IIS, 123. 124. 
Mnrriiqhn Caye H bfitti. I, 30. 

Maxiini iSlmnncl, allar-triplych. II], 49. 

— frescos si l hr palaw nf I he Pb|u-*. Airlg- 

non. Ill, 54 

— frescoes nf S. Mail I nn ehaprL AailsL 1ft. 

45, 4H f 47. 

— mtiJjitnre nf Ihe MEseal of Si. (hikt. Ill, S3 
Mtuiljltirrs of thr Vj^eI. Ill, 53. 
poElmit of GwidmkcpO. III. 4F. 

— (Hirtralt nf Laura. III. 44. 

SL UjuU bl ArtJrjp .lhd King Ruberi. Ill, 46, 
Ibe Anniuiclition. Ell. 4b, 4H. 

— She AhAumption of Hie VlEgin. I El, 47 r 49 
the VirpEn, HI. 49 

-- th? Viigln iif ill? Cnum:ll SLenii HE, 43. 45. 
Miirtyidonl nf bir Barlholijmew hy Rdn ra. Til. 
41 L 


— Of St. 5eha*Hjn ti^ El Smi-nniA. III. 177 
M.t -acc L». frescoes in S. Maria del Carmine 

Florence, HI. I DU, in I. 

— freiEDes in Hie clsHrih nf S. Ornttule 

Rnrae. Ill, 102 

— painting: un wood in Hie Mn;-fUin of Maple*? 

IEE. 102. 

by fHtalio. HI, 53&. 

Maafef Alplinnsn, Errcdus in Son Cngat dd Vo¬ 
lks. II, 452, 453. 

Maltof, lilbngraph. III. 53<>, 

— Ihc dansfhkrs nf the artisl . 1L ^36- 
Maief DoliiEtraa bv Muiaks. Ill, 4US. 

M^itsyy, portfalL III. 447. 

Mcde^ By Timnniiclmy nF Byzantium. K ^62. 

Mi .lit.ilIrin □! IFi? Pa^tc-Ei by Csrpaerio, HI. 
22» 

(Mel^yonler, |BH. I[E r 50d 

Melofxu da Foil I, AufiH musierrm 111, 134 

— Ascrnftinfi - III, 131. 

_ frtstcrt , y in Hie cFieiecFi of SS. ApP^lolE. 

Rome. Ill, 13L »32- „ „ 

frescoes td 1h*2 Vatican Library lit, 131. 

— IresriFeji n! Lhe cupula ti( Ihe L^tido dbuf^h. 

II], L32, 

SiitUrs IV and Cardinal REnrt»- HI, 133 
thr Bultr uE Uililnn. Ill, 133. 

— the Li hr-pa I aUs HI. 132 

Mrmlirr^, DK:j>cent from the Cum H. 541, -i-4^ 

— La»i Juidgnacnl . II, 54 0 T 5+2. 

Shrtn.- nf 5F Ursula. H. 543. 544 

the Jud^mhni nf Faris Etl, 4 in 
Mr mi Fla a hy Veidsuuer- IH. 12 L- 
Mrnnlogy of B*iH Hh UllnlatoW*- II. 10 ^ 1 06. 
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I'fti'jutcl, Richard ^S'^irn l r. Ell ^ ii 2 U_ 

Mercury anti lb* Gratci 0* TilJtnrrftis. Ill, 24 &. 
MjiGavn Ikrailyipfaki. I* 5P4, 5ft 5. 
pkllUe. I, 503. 5M. 522. 

- picliirE-QLanujitf J jpLh, f. 504, 505, 5tlft_ 
Meyer, pm trail hy Holbein. 111. iUti 

Mic hdaiMGcIi*. rumi 1 an Sibyl Ml, 195 

- Darld. lit. I'M. M)t> 

— Dtlplk Sibyl. 111 . 195. 

Hn]y Family III, nil. 103, 

— luulk Til, Ifl3 t too. 

— lj*fc Judgment. III,. 106, IOj 

— Sistine Chapd Ph.N- XV| 

Miknii Memo, Exploit at Hl'kiiEk. 1 , UESi, |*la- 

tc xxlrvir. 

Mi lid. the A liifdm , lit, 5DO, MS. 

— Ifre Sower ill, 500, 5 11 . 

MOtrmi cb.i M Lidng the mi I nut hy Botticelli 
I [3, 12 ft < 137, 

Masit MEinnn H portrait by Romney. |3L 464. 
Miitra church. BrusHlne jbiCOn, II r 103. 
Moiflf JLaiiJ, Double puiirail. Ell, 541. 
Miinattf^ of Sc. JcM» 4 (trijitir Inr^co-fy . II, 
04, 00 . 

oE SI ml. Jeiiti. SI, 51. 

Monel iCMudfh rhtiTch at Vermei. Ill, $15. 
Mimnlighl hy Incurs. Ill, 53A, 

Morales, ftlutri OnJoma. Ml, 406. 

- VIbmI n ind Child III. 401. 

Mote. pan rail by HolheJii. HI. 35 ft. 

Morn f Antonio), ftorEniil nf a woman, HL 443 
Moraal, a Humaniil . IN. 252. 

— « 111, 252. 

n tall nr. Plile XXJE. 
lj!i+ Judnanj-rd Ml, 253. 
portrait*. m, 252 Flair Xfl. 

Mi!^ kirt nf Pi Hr*' Cava II ini III. 2D. 21 , 22. 
Mriltlct md diiip Id et b y Nary CjMdl. 111. 5 1 +■. 

and family, I. 329 P 327 . 

Miirllin, Chlldrrii veiling f nail Til 425 
Holy Family In, 420 
onrlialf nf lilmscl! Ill, 430 

— Si- Elibtalh nf Huns ary- 111 , 43 &. 

— Hip Angeli' Ulebm, IKE. 42fl. 

-- ihe Foundalinn i>F I he basilica t.r Sanla 
M.itb Majcgiore. HI, 420. 

Ihr Good Shepherd. III, 430, 

— Ihf Inilili.ii ill jI r ChlUe^Lir-n ||], 4111-432 
it* Infiir .1 Oiml and ik-* Baptlsa. Ill, 433 . 

Mjeji. dr M^Hly, por[i*K by Natller. Ill, 374 
Mifir. Rccnmier , portrait by David. Ml, 477 ’ 
Mri. BmiffR, pnrlrjil by Hnppret, m, 407 
* ra Oukhmrvi and hrl chlldm hv Reynold* 
IN, 452 

Mri. Dyer. portrait by Saif ml III, ^ 9 . 

Mn SJddntts. portrait by ftc ynu3d>, |[| 452 

Mfl SwibtPB, portrait by Suigent. Itl' 52P~ 
My comini by ZiaSiuj&a, IEE. 523. 

Napfle-i, Create* i.r tisnihi. Ml, 32 

r^rlrnrt by Girard III, 47 ft. 

— portrait by Gim . III. 47ft, 

Njllylly hv Fjllpjsn Lippi. Ill, | [fl 

— 1 1 T Mir Virgin by Gbit la Mr jet. 111. 1 21 . 122 

— hy Piero d*‘Frances hi 111,131 

ft nil I rr, |u>n Tail nf La Panmdoiir. t 3 l 374 

— portrait of Lnula X3V. Ill, 374 

—- port Burl 111 Mm*, rk Mallly. US. 374 

— poflriit oJ Sbr diirfirti* de OuHraaTcuti 

III. 374. 

— ppTirail of thr MatqMke d'Auttn. t|| B 373 

< I'Hhilrjit nd Ibc Prinrai dr CumJ^, ]||, 373 . 
Sepi, trefftocs# ft« 340. 34!_ 


Mifthl ft- .itch hv RejuSiEJJLdl. M3, 453. 454. 
NdEE rat liiijjpre hy CcirTtEglo- III, 200. 2 fil 
— by GhHIu, III, 32 
5Tut-T5urg Imdrudiuti, jzpnn. I, 1»3, 

Nymjih nf ihe FnuiLtatn by PfcWD. Ill, 530 


Oath uf ihr S-ToialJJ hj* Djvld. III. 474, 

— of Use TerjiEp Cjmrt hy Dadd- III, 474 
ObcncEE basilica. Rniunnqfec |ialrllMi-gs. II. 

355. 

Oclateucli, Byiirffni- risinuncrlpt, 13, 104 , 
OEympJa by Mand. M3. 512. 5|5, 

Oppnaji T i Cjp lir^rtirji, Ja-Lnoecript. If, 106, 
Grants Catac^miii- »f DrrraiifU*. 11 l.i 

PIjIe II. 

Orcr^Qj. fttsccs df S- Marra Novella. Ul t 3S. 

— S...iU JuilflmmL Str uli\ rhapgl. III. 1&, 

- ptbool. Lwft JuJ^mrnt. IM, 34 , 35 , 3 ft. 

~ &fhi>ol r The TriiEmpli Dejith. Ill, 33*30. 

Orpheus by 0. Rtilun. Ml. 5^5. 

Paintinfli hy Luca SknuTclIi 

Ostriches ircecra. Central AHc*- I. 12 . 

0 vi-rl’-s MrLHautplmsei hy Luinl. ML 175, 


PiiMllps Jr ViHmlnUd by Velaaqu^. !J|, 43 0 . 
Paduji, ITCT.CUM by GinSitt. |H p 21-19 42 

Palana PubMica n» Sic-n^,. Iresco hy Simunc 
MarbiiL Ml. 45 

- Trr 5 Cii.fi uf Ambro^to Lt>rrnzpti[. Ill, 50, St. 
P.irrnqLf Crons, t, 504. 
filial hrnaie fii™, Pan he up p. I, 274. 27$, 
PiiiLtnj a, ^rtrjia ay! I sail rile ul Valois. Ml, 407. 
r-ipyrun, Bttuk n\ Hi* |>rad. |. Pljiip X. 
PaULlise hy Tmtnrctlp Ml, 2Sn 
FVncja. iwjrlraii by Vdaiquci, III, 41 $, 

P;ir^ja vnlrPciana by SriinISj III \23 
Pafn.isf.us by Hapha P |. (|[ m , 49i [g7 
I^thJ iiiiirustyr^, ;iUar-| 5 lece hy Van Evclc II 
^30. rlaie UI. 

hrriiisli,,, Di-ini)? Allirnf. I, 523. 

— Philndelfu. 1. 323 

- Thpftm. E, 323. 

LTIvess* | h 32 3 _ 

fiff to hy LuTrnatiSi, MI. 50 

ffliirfk'na), b¥ Fl . r[cr n .i =H;1 

PrJnliUnili tiiiil., phlvrKnniic cfiUnH, II, 4 , 11 ). 


li-tUBinn, ft« Cw „ „ ^istirif , hnprl. Va- 

■wm- 111. 111). 133 

- tatmil I1)r Callcuia j f i CanMn. Prra- 

E*a. HI, 1,14. lib. 

" Portrait nf hlniir3l IM 114 135 

- 5 MUh.irl and Iht %'l', K in. [||. J3G. 

PchrnJ ,) f ti , Fjrni ., 1n . jj| , 7h 

pirji)| , n ?,l |i^' 1 ' 1 ' m rtJ M ^ lntl '- H. 13. 

ihaslLi, HI. 

- Hie Kuiiat p] ay4?T . hi 53a 
■ ■ thtfl JitrnJm in,, 53s. 

1 e ,Jt tT 1 P | t Hie Fnunlah Ml *130 

p£ Vi Ill, 41 ft. 420* 

PJtl indMr* by PifiEmidni. T r .123 
FVtiirr-mjntjPKnfrl!, j 5q , ^ 

Pimcfopcu, cliltnn, Ml, 4 ^, ’ ’ ' 

1 J N BarJnlcunt feerjhpj«>. |j 453 a*a 

riiiS„ C ?^ Bid &t3lw IJI ^ 234 ' 5 

A,m11n *" e **"»?»- m. 119. Pla- 
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Pinlurlcthni . Ftcsch*. Sjema* II S 3(7 

— frivKuc* in S. MjrLi del F-poln- Ru m n, 

E El r 1.3-7, 

■— I Ilk. B^rjrja ajurNn-nih. Vatican 

— boston* in IFie cbirnh -if Ara Cn-eli. Ronjv, 


— (Mscoci ct. I Fie library nf fchb- -ejith edrflf of 

SiM4 Hi, IAS 

— Irmues "i ilirC.THtdlH S Aajjrlu* 3EE. 137 
-7 Vij^Lo ant| Alfonsu de Buraia- Ill, 137. 
Pih.j„ All.ir fr-m IliL- Hranclfitoii on mas Eery lit 

Siintko. Ill 93 

— - friacpe* by ftenorzH*. Gi^ruJi Ju Ibr Cimpti 

S.nUii 111, ,14, 3ft, kOB-11 2, 

Pi?ejiiTO t the HS.nilev.if3 Mnn|maTttt. FIT, S| 5 . 
Piiitii-fH. frescoes of g:e RiuJi-suiiJ r. !l. 273. 
Pull dim me ll- ill rigs ||, 4jft. Pfati X LJ 3 3 
Piil^ljn ol lift tfescor*. F. 27K, 2tS7 

l s i <3i hvnrnTil by Lively 1(1. 527, 

Pulyplycli 11 r I hit Lamb Pi j- ihr brother* van 
F.yr k II. Platt M. 


PampjdfMir. |- r 11 i 1 in Buueht-r ITT, 372 

— |Mjriiiiil Uy Nattier. HE, 7174. 

IViftprihln frrmm. E 421. 422 

pjLlnUpu. I, 421, 422. 

— slylr- i>| dreorntiftfs |. 4 15-421 Plate l-U 
Poliplinr r * wlfr hy BtcHuzn GummII, Campo 

fwirt*. Pka. Ell. 13 1. ||2 
PfescntiriTon in He* Temple by Tit lap MI. 214 

Plilft, I'uilr.iit hy RugiujuU. HE SI □ 

Piiiice^R da Condi, porffatt by Nattier. HI, ,173. 
FTivikHi.'* Bi.iilt, risimaiiiTf. II. 447, 148 
PrikTImr. P'.yclir carried uf tv Zephyr* r E33, 
460, 


Piivh dr ChjiviLDJits, Ave Pinirdm Nulris. III. 
517. 


— F>.i uf Stamina. Til. 5l". 

- fresco in Elie Sforhonne Eli. Si7 

— I_ibpr and Reptise III. 3|7. 

— (he Beheading a! John the Bapll. 13 . Ill pi 17. 

— rtii- Family of FLhF.it- F*a\ (El. 53 7 

- Hit RbI'iir. Err, SET. 

— the Fkmnv. III. 517. 

- I he Soria nf lb.- Shepherd 141, 537. 51B 
-- Wat and Peace. ME, 517. 

F^tcFil Fiy Boucher; III, 171 

— tarried *«F by Zephyrs. Ill, 400. 


H.jliEll, ptirtl.ilt by Rt-n-lir.inje. I!]. 4A9. 

R'ahhiiJii Cedes, IE. 200. 

— fiiEtihlure From Ihr Syrian On^pei ll. 5fl 

Pi ale V. 

R. 11111 -- 1 - rjl. Innh id rd% Min I, 75, 

Rape nf the Sabine* by BavJd. Ell. 474. 
Rjipii.uri. Hr.itinn i*f lltc Crons, EM. 198 

— Helrollial «f Hit- Virgin. Ut„ E7G. 180* 

— riitdlfial pi if Irak 111, 157, 1511 

- Ciihnna Mxidtmju. Ml, 182 

— fr^fi a En Ihe FafJLvriFia. ML 37P, E54 P 3 96. 

- frescoes of Ihe Stanza d’Ellodmo, VaEican 

IN, IB? 

-— frr slops of the SEairza ddl'ImrcndJit- Vall- 

can 111, im 

— FrtiCD-ei of the Slanta MLa SE^iinlura. Va- 

ru jil. Ell, (81 r I8.4t 154. E35. 

— Kni^hfa Dream nf Dnt> and pleasuire ML. 

190. 

— E.iii _;-1 nE Ihe VakcaiT 111. 14-8 
—- Ma-dfjnmi dH Ckfitl-rni. III. IB2. 

— Mailnnna di! Ptnei.. HI. 187 

— Madunna of FidiftlU, HE. 187 

— .M .dioiM ■ nf 11 iv Gran Puvd. EI3 r 3H(!, Ifl2 

tnatPHi m akt. — v. up. Ki- 


RyiOhai'S, Atadnsuia will! Jidm dv BjidiMi nr, 
182. 

- Mjdoniii-:. IHk 19 J . 192, 3B7, 

— M.i-ik -sF BoEim. 331, |S 1 h 1S5, ] B 6 . 

— portrait of a ^ii,3i r .l¥l. Ill, 3 H 3 , 

— portr.Lli nf Cn?.EJplPom . EEL t 8 B r LK!r 

— pcjtlraN 1 if him-blT ill, lap 
Pori rail of | ilCei 1 v IT ]|| n IBB 

— pntlrak or Li FnrnajJiia. M, 150. 

— poriTail nf Lm \ ||i h ISO. 

ptsrtJco nf I|e*- Villa MiiL iu k- me HE iS4 
359, 155. 

— SL-.|rnt MaduJHia. EEl, 3 97 

- Si. Gi.-i.pne III. 179, 1 m. 

— the Dispiiiii 3IE„ ifi.1. tk7 
Ihc J lit j.ypru 1 1 mu 1 . 1 .- H3. 3 55. 

— IFh- Til. Eft I, IK t |H7 

— I hi 1 School f Atijnix. Ml. 191 P 152, ! h 1 . 

L97. PE at 1 Kill 

— Us? Tilte e Gfacen, lit. 175. tin. 

— Transrf-nr.ilion. Ill, IKK. tin PE.itv K3V. 
Redon 107, QtplieHS. Ill, 515 

Rl ^ it.iiilt t General Prim. Ill, SlO, 

R^lclirnau, Ro 10 * 11 ^ 4111 - fwiiltlirs. M, 'Ffn. 
Rolndi'cr. eavr F*mt dc G.iipmr. ], 22 
Reni tCnEdoK Aurora* III, 250, 137 
RemFirajidE r a Bitrgonia.Mcr* 331, 4 5 lit. 

— I ‘hi i'-t {ir*(F I3rc Adiillreis. ill. 4nE 
Oanac. Eli, 45S. 

-- Lesaon 3n Aftalnmy. Ill, 451. 

■poiinil of a rahhi HI, 44t7 

— porlr.iiS of liirn-n If III , 440 

— ... Saskia. HE. -34 9. Plate XI. VI. 

Ihe N'>Hhl Wnicb ith*- Sortie -d Ihr BiinnltiG 

CtPL k C-. ( 141 . 111. 1 331, 451. 4 54. 

Ihv Syndic* of the Cloili Hall. Ill , 4^2, 4S4 
Renoir, Hie D;imr. IH 51ft. 

(Ire lady wifb Use raraaol Flair [.El. 

RuT'ia. ptislral I >7 TnKli- EFI. $22 
HTHhrL Dance of Death PEI. 5115. 

RomoldHp, Corsleinpbtir-ii. ITT, 4Hi. 

Mr- Cnckhtprtt and her diildrtn 1 3E_ 4H2. 

— Mr*. Srddon*, porEralt. HI, 102. 

Ribera. maMyrdom of Si, Hariluilomew III 

* E T 

— .laeoh'F Dream. 1.13. 412. 

- JhjRiii I III* Rnp|Ja.r. HI, 4 IK 

■ pnrirapl ■■ I Irirr-i If HE, 4 11 

— Si Duoffr. Eli. 412, 4 Eli. 

Rkv.inU |p:iE.u e, fre 7 *cne^ nf Gh?E£oI 3 Ell, 112 
I JR. 13 4. 

Kihtiklo .iiul Arniid.i Fi>- Tleiwln, IT] . 25, J 
Rivet land^i apiir by Donoyer dc Sckioij.ir; 3IE. 
54ft. 

If nek dnwafijL, dfotfifdarltl .Vi.ild.k. T, 3 2. 

— iraLnlm^s Butyhman. Rhnileiia. I. 19 

— (i.iinlirigi, Unllpil Sbit<-\ I, It 
Re. m :i n inJiiinliP rr, 1. 46 9, 

— portraits, Ek>tF I, 487. Pl.it.- LVfJI 
RnJiianrBejiic pJilnUnff* II, S.1S-341. 

Rcurnr. fresenes nf the church .it R- Oemcntc 
IT r 34 it. 

— frcM.'^tn iif Hi. rliorek of S. Loienro fnorl 

h Mara II. 94n 

Riifftney, (KHrirali of .Mi^s RobinMni 111 . 4. 

— poriTill -if Lady Hamiritth. in, 4K4, 4F?e 
Rmiin by V.m Gi'.rIi. 

Ro^sanfi Code*, mEnialump H r l-K, 44 s . 

R»'S 5 jno Fy r n hr cl Salary H. 

Rnaafltl, Aturiv' SldJal HI. ^25. 

cissean EH j K U Cascade. 131. 5.1a 
II.r Path HI, 5flB. 

Royal paoEbi'nfi, Leon. 13. 305, 
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Rubens^ Children wilt. U-an garland. Ill, 481. 

— GtiacLUiion, IH, 4S9. 

— Helena Fourmenl til, 4US. 

— Maria sic McJkLs set! fa. UI t 481. 

— jwjrlialts dI Maim de Mcdklt- ill. -172. 

— Uapr «* itf danger* of Lracipph*. Pla¬ 

te XLVII1* 

Sti±anna F«iriOrOl + Sll r 4'BO 

— Ihe pAkoler arid till II nJ *lfe Isabella Brim I 

El], 458, 

Kutelhl Madonna by Ducdn, 5. Maria Novella > 
Ill, 42, 43 

Ruisdael. Elir DM MLU 111, 483 

Sacrament ry ui Mm It, 282, 203, 204. 

Sicrtd and Profi&e Love by Tilian. lit, 237. 
23ft. Plait XIX 

Safety, fToci) l*y A. Lurenii: mii i III, SI. 
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fnmAa- H, 4G1 + 462. 


II. 117. 
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BiihylnTiiiTi carpet. II, 245 
Bajra iSpatflU Byzantine ctOM, 

Baldachin. EE, 245 
Baptistery nf Pha, mosaics. lit, I. 

Barbarian hficttei- Il P 152- 

— K rdd hartcU El, I90 B 152. 
gold crown. TU 152 

Bashrrinl. candel*frrum P !, +30 
Bnret'lnna rslh^l 1 cholr-slatts. H, 

- eaihcfcifai, cloister-grill e- tl, 455, 4B1 

— cnlhtriraU Grilling nf the p nlfdf-stcps, tl. 

456 + 457. 

doorknocker Of Hie honse nf Ihf Archdra- 

fnir IU 4&7. 

0?rlKuiu» nf Irani, brrtmre dnnri nT MniWf*- 
k II. 337, 

-- hfnniiC dmifB ef tine c^tbedtal nf Rai-eHir, 
337 

— hrem-ze dPnn nf the enibfdrAt nf Triirai. 


H, 337. 

R'jrnqus 1 canHrlahruni. il, . 15 ^ 
fiartnlPm+H RiHlc in the Royal cliaiifl. Gram- 
da. IU 251. 

B4uH caltirdTaU Irncrtal. 51, 334. 3S3. 

Bafikel i^f gold, IrcnliEHre uf Pctf&^n. H r I Stl, 

I5S, 


Ec-cerril (F-U PinnalrancE. Ill, SLMi Plain 1 XXA'l 
Paj ai Ciudad Seal IU, 230. 

Bed • f MnJa^uti. Ill, 304, 

Benevtn 1 ^ cathedral, hTur^r ilnnr^. El, 342 
Bi-jhltary tiy Raphael. IU. 202, 204 
Bis hup r s crriiiut, IE, 410. 

■ Mauflcln. Mtaiuc nf ntaraeUwnrk, If 31-1 
Ihrnnc, Palermo cmlieitnil IE, 4fi r C +MM 
Runafe fMatlaiN). chnll uf Ihe caSfiedrat i-l Bor- 
cchma. 11, 4<i K 

Bonancufcs, hmnic dnnrp of the iiafclirdTal "f 
Phn. tl. -425, .Hi. 

— tironae d^ 1 Slr^ iif Mnnreaie. II 337 
Book-cover:. 33. 3 05-107, PU If* XX, XXI 
Hi j ’■ai'T. Ponrp-rli I. * 2*4 

— from t 3 ir MliPitlpJo of Barcelona HU M*S. 
Heimvcr iIiKor from Med I n 1 -Vj .1 fc i r.t Ff, 24 ^. 245, 

— Jn^rs It. 337, 33B, 330, 340, 312. 
Krlfiln. 247, 250 

pitcher. IT, 24 7, 250 

— plain nf an ryanpetisiarv tt, l7» r 1&0 
Brussel 5 , kipesfry. III. 315. 

Biactiero tn'rn, Elrn^Cnin pn'tlriy I, 50 3, 

ratliedraE. che^l i f Hie Cid. 11, 463- 
ftctrjaiiat, pottery. H. 245. 240. 240 
Byzanllhc cfnsses, Sltr CucPfab 1 (td Valle? 
(S pa Ini. H, 117. 

— ern^a, BapS (Spalnt II, (17. 

— eheal, cathedttl «f Vcroli. H. Il4 

— chnl, hlrMHft 31, 114. 

enaatet nf the BvaPRelhtary nf Sienn II, 
107 P 105. 

— crnnreUwnrlt, IT, I00 P 157, Id? Plaff X. 

— ctf.ii]gdisiaTy f calhrilral nf Gerqna. 11, 113, 

117. 

_ fahrfns ll T 116-133. 

Icon nf mosaic, Vich. U r (E>6, 1GE- 

— i¥ory, IU 146. 

— fvnry carrfnif, II, 16fl -114. 

— mafblt Ti'llef. Venice. It, 111, 112 

— mefaUwoTk. IU tin. ti7. Plate KlIL 
—- rellffi. H, 106-117 

— iilrer patth H, 124 

— Bilker plilD-h from the lrc4lsUfe of Cypm? 

IU 11 6- 

Cajneo of Pttrnyrafil. I, 306. 

— nf Vienna. 1, 300. 

Candrlatirum. tt P 43. 

— BarhermE■ l T 43E>. 

— nf S. Paul. Romr. IU 4$. 4G- 

ol Si. Peer's Al Piniie hy Benvenuto Cc- 
Illflt. IH, 2 IB. 

nf Ihn callicdral nf Pllteid. HU 39^ 
Cnnnpic vascu. RyyjiE I. 01?. 50 
CafH 3 -dl’Mnnie, iiolltry. HU 309 
Carpet nf ELahjIOilb. IS, 24S. 

Cntpeb flf PtTHla. fl, 24K 
Casktl nf Almuquelra IE. 243, 246. 

— nf fvnry lit Fampto-na ealhctfrul. H. 241 

Plate XXIV P 
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Cl nf Paknda II, 243, 2*8, 

— relic uy of Ibr cathedral of Gerona 11, 24“. 
Castilian Nory. El r 314. 

Olarnitihs nf Palmyra, iiatfsalffi. [I, 50. 
CililA^RuinannqMt erossc*. 11 , 3L2. 

Cn the dr a rjf Mjxlmlnn ciT K-ivnrpji II, 114. 

Plate xn. 

Crillnt (BcHTHiirhpSi. kry nf Ihe Palaver* Sfroixl 

lit. 218. 

— railJ-rSahrnm d Sf ^tif'a j| Rome. Ill, 
21 8 . 

— Mjf^cdbi or FnxKli ! HI, 

Critic hr^iichri 11 5 t?3, 174, ITS. 

eiianii'lnS bronze*. I, 35. 

— zwsngrfom? II. ITS. 179, ISO. 

- nunu.^iijiLi. II. ITS, 179 

CeTjmic bits! nF Ihc Count -if AfJtttda- III. 4 04 
C"rp.rria r potteries. Ill, 203. 

Chair. Epyjd 1.91 
Chalke of Afda^h H, ITS 

— nf SI. Dftrrtfnk tl. 3| 1 .it? 

SI. Piny II, I 54. 

Cli&iiipkv^ mninfl from Lime^e*. 3l, 277-278 
CSitss-sel uf [TOI 7 . IE 279 
dint IT, 481, 4 S3. 

GftflptrkV wrad 11, I SO, 153 
Chinch Irlpnd, prehistoric. S. 174. 

Chi ml. Franco I? Vm 1. 2fi|. 202. 
dittEi Krill a| Totedq. Ill, 291 
Chidul- 1 . ceramic belliy of San frinrlinj, 111. 
3R9, 4H| 

thnravni T rob. II. 240 247 

Clborhmi nf San t 1 rar#Mr, Romr. IT, 44- 

— nf Snn Glnrplo In VrlabTo, Rome. IT 4a 
Oil <hp*l In \ht eolhrsital of RnEjLtii 11 , 4S3. 

4F14. 

CklM, FSmsHraH T, 382, 303 

ClitEas. FrantjoSi van*. ChluwE. I, 2#|, ?fig, 
I, 202 

Crnlfilrr-RriUir Sn llir cashed ral nf |imloiH< 
Tl, 450. 457 

Cionmaenoise, fjftEier. If, 177, 179. 

CStptI, Madrid. II tin 

Clypem of TTieodnilwi, ttmlrid IT, llfl. Pl-v 

tc xrii 

Cnossm, faience. 1 . 203 

— fold a muteS* 3, TON 

— painted *a-*e L 291. 

— pnnreTaln relief. I 205. 20 fi 
rnrccfaln ¥fl*r. 1, 204 
tcrri-rollA lioutr* l 

Gob nf Ptnknry It I, 3B4. 

rn1n(»f eniliedral, Hainrd ntnti* fl, 497, 498 

— reliquary nf 5^n Marti rati -. Tl. 354. 

— Mlqfiaiy of the M^l ll P 104 355 
Copif , mvn 11. 177. 170 

Can»(jiillnnpTr. Hlo-alci of llir Imprrlnl pal- 
■rt, II. 98, 99 

— mnuln of Si. Sophia l|. 78 78. Pla¬ 

ta IX 

Cnpprr dinl. IT. 483 
Onjriir fabrics. II, 65, 87 
Cot dnva, leather. Til, 39 fi. 

Crown nt Enid ft* 152, 

— of ThtrMlrllrtda IT, 1M, t5fl 
Crniler nf Clomnatflfttef II. 177, S79. 

CtiMi* flf Then ilorle. II, 152. 1M. 

Cumae an t^ih I, 890, 

Cnp 4.f CfiO^rntfl T. IT. 240. 2*7. 

CtTFftii, silver tup 1. 145 

Cjptlii fFcimtli silver plates El, l|fl 


DaLmaHcn, Bvzanllne fabric. IS, 123 
[lank of llir Dithr nf U/b-Inn. IIS, 188 
Hapfcni coPwent fAlbens), mosaics. It, L93 
DatDCJi, rrllqtHry of the coqi&talc*. II, 450- 
neeitb. II, 112. 113, 114. 117. 

DiGscmLiki. Grand Ciirke. I. *lt. 432. 

DIpyLnr style. funerRiy 4 «iplior. E, 234. 

[tammiEtij ch^lr icrlll nE Tnkdn. Ilf, 291. 

Door-hPOiiVrr «f Catalan GulOk itylc II. 457 
B ur row Bonk. fl. 178, 179. ISO. 

Echtemacli Code*, Lvapy ciMcr SI, 3S5. Pk- 
If XXXIX 

El Retirn. poltenr- 111. I9S. 39S 
EpibrolLlctriJ mnnlle. \ r 385. 

Eraporicui, Greek v^irs. 1, 2JtS, 289. 

Enameled H, 2TS. 

-- finuljal of Sllo« 1], 313 
EnglUli embroidery. 31, S22. 

Entrmcpa, sTlyer va%c. URuh. I, 107^ 

Elnmc-in cNl L 382, 383. 

— cnprH- l f 383- 

— jewelry. l p 380. 

— mirror, l r 253. 
lerra-eotk hpad- I. 392, 

— vaiiM !, 380, 331. 

EucFiaTitlFc dove. If, 311, 312. 

EtaiifriteLiry. II , ITS, 179, 180. 

— cover hy She mnnY TotHu-s II r I Oh Pla¬ 

te* XX, XXI 

— of LoElialre. 11, 201, 293, 204 

— of Otto III 11.204. 

- Of Sinwi, eoTET In Rold and matiitl, ll 4 
107. 199. 

fleiiu, potterlea. 111. 293. 

Fibula II, 149 
EntlL junltrrl'e* TIL 203 
FiiuttEaln fmiit the Maeeenan gJTdfn. !, 430. 
Franc hrei de SalAinaocai priTle In the eailiedral 
nt Seville, Ml, 2 PI. 

Francnfr vase, CliEust. I. 291, Zfil 3fi|. 
^FFncfi cartel. It. 412. 

Frontal of Silos |I, 313, 

— of fillver-^rtl of Ibe ollLfdral ol Gi'ioni. 

Tl, 312. 

—■ nf stiver repom** lit Ripnll II, 312. 

— flP the cnthcdral of ftamL n. 354, 355. 

ftaild Plitidla nn us oleum , mosaics. (I. 80, 81 
□ rrona retlLedial, monilfaere. II, #59 
Cobelh lap^lrr 11 In 379 
Gold eaakeS, Tte^wtre nf P?Uoa*4 II, ISO 

— cn>WTi. It, 152. 

— plaque from S3Wi-Ea IT, 147, 14H, 150 

— Iray II, 151. i 54, 

Golden &retv II, 5SS + 159. 

GolTik chul at Manacof II, 4fl| 

— Chell in Ibe old Royal palace a I Mellnrca. 

IS, 4Gt. 

— EiMbr. II. 410 

— fsbrks. U, 403. 

— flhula. II. S49 
lynry-carrioa. Tl, 400. 

— reHqdiry. IL 4 T1 _ 

— stained Rtaas IT r 408. 499, 410 
Omrdoti trehsure. II, 149, 134 
Graeen-Romail fessrls, Hilrlesbesm. t r 363. 
□rand Canine de France. T, 431 h 432 
Gtlflln nf brotner. 11, 247. 250 

Grille &f Ibe CapiLia Mayar, Tirltdw. lit, 291- 
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Grille in Hit ^.itliedr-il of ME, 

■ i■ l like RjkVjl fltaprl, Granada. 111. 291. 

Km in Tr i acta , it o4 Lik 3p bin*. 1 , 21] ti. 

— Triad*, steatite vase. 3, 205, 200 
Haiiurllle triptych. 13, 112 
Hit^m>-M|iiirui{i]f pnitcry. II, 2*5-247,. 3^2 

Iht-fUn .liiiiJtill, Ja¥L*J I, E54. 

Item in reiki r lir.a*ury of Si M^rk't. IT,. 11E 
Ijf niOMr,ljc. i\, I Oil, j £10- 
Incniiintion ui ituirbie, If r OH. 
itihi^iMsi-i by TliBUflfiihes, uui^aic in EmjMtfEfln 
3, 324 

Irish brooches. tl h 169. E73 + I74 r 175, 

I run L'rnwej af Ilk Loinhnrdis. 11, 154, 150, 
llalian lies af the Kifkecith t -fn tu r y. II. to. 
490, 491. 

Ivory hi- cik-covers.. E1 r 105497. PUfet XX „ XXI 

— carrkiK. Syt-inlitie art, 33, fcG8-t 14. 

— - ra^lt^-l Ui Pamplona cathedral, El, 241. 

Rate. XXIV. 

— tfksa-Jkt, II, 2“y. 

— tfisvur id Lb l l Eclitiimach Cuilci 11, 355. 

Pbik XXXIX 

truii ai Kinij Ferdinand iisd QUc€fl S&tkJia. 

II, 113. 

— relief, Tr*m. II, 91- 

Jjpnncae swoBd-gii^Td, 1, 153, 184. 

Jewel uski'l. II, 4b3. 

j i v. i;l i v, Etruscan. I, 381?. 

Jewel: ■ . Egypi. 1.91 

JL 13 JI Federico, chfdr of Hit cuihrdral ol Han l 
futka. 11. 401. 

JC i i hi i iyr h Djarni. monies. 11, 1 02, 103, 

Kells Book. IE, 179. Pliie X|X. 

Key of Ihe PaUku Siionl ill. 215. 
Khoftabjirl s rnamekii bricks L 1, 122, 123, 
King MnrlEn's throne. IE, *H2, 4iifi. 

Kremlin, mossier. II , 142,. 144, 145. 

lagafth, a!W*;r vast. I, 107. 

Mnip, Pnmpdi. 1, 429,. 410. 

U T^Jie art. II h I S3. 

Lakran basilic*, mnsklci. 13, 36, 

Uidlularnu Book. II, I7». 17&. 

Lae be* CMipnelL cb<dr of She cathedral oi Bar. 
crloria. U r -till,* 

Lolltalfe's evangdljtiifY, II, 201 * 201+ 20* 

Mmdaba. map, II* dl, 62 h 100. 

-- mfrmk- IE, 01, 02. 

Maecenas Haiden, ftiitfltlJn. i, +30, 411 

Magi rclIgnaty, Cologne. 1] ^ 3X4, 3X5. 

Mncnun Paris. [J, 110, 112- 

Mj I aga - poll tries, II, 2*5. 

MaLLorcan lied of Son MorJgikfK 111, 304 
Maniacs, pnltery. II, 245, 246, 240. 

Manila, embroidered. I, 365. 

MpiriMHcfipit by Skjlikiu, 11, Ob. 

Marble Incnrsialion. II F 90. 09- 

— vase*. Ip 431- 

Marquetry. haitfciea of Jrnilws Basins. 11, 33 
Mausoleum cl St. Conitinra, I, 409 

M;is|iriMia dialr, Ravenna. II, 114, Plate XIJ. 
Medal cl King Alfonso V of Aragnn. Ill, 07, OS 
Medals by Pkauilu. IK, 07. 

Mercury and three goif desses, ceramic. J, 260. 

Mekp fricramcntaTy. El. 262 F 2d3* 2114 


M^aieac feather, mohcTc. E, 523. Plait LX. 

-- poltery. \, SIflp 521] 111, 401. 

MErcibaf at ihit tn0i4|Ut bf Ala-UddLcj, KunEa 
II. 247. Piute XXIII 

Mlcfalare of Wm A*hbMfftbam PiLiildla-celk. II, 
160 r 167. PI i\U- XVII. 

— of Ihc fiT KhU■ II. 170. Risk XTX. 

MlnLitures of Uic cvangeJlRlary of LotiwErr. II, 

201, 203, 204. 

- r-Jf ihr ia r angeli§tjjy cl UHn 111 II, 20A 

— - of the Stcnraenlnry of Melt. 11. 202-204. 

■HlriLir. Etneus. E. 303. 

Mnnreilt 1 , hrOrutt dtHKfi, II. 33", 3.m 
Mkkostonef hy Bceerrll, |IJ F 29D Ptak XXVI 

— In Ihe cathedral nf GerOna 11, 459. 
ur Silos III, 2SKJ, 201. 

— ijf the falhrdrol oi S.tnLkagti. Etl, 2B9 

— nf the cathedral of Seville Ml, 200, 
uf the Eitmbj m, 280. 

— rrf the cathedra cf Toledo IK, 2til F 2K'J 

PL. k XXVI 

.Hk>nk CnssSiin, hrfdbrf door* 11, 33". 

i r : i i I’jLm’i tiineJuary, lirnnee doers. □, 337 
Moorish fabric. II, 250, 251. FLites XXV. XXVI 
Moraeaes |P<dtol, n l^iur^ r.f the Cnrporal t*. 
Sl F 458, 4X0 

MosaJcs, Baptistery of E T i^a III, 1. 

Muiher-of prafl IficnispUoiL. U, 08, SJ9. 
Mui1c£ de CkLcmia, grdl of the Camilla M-i^i.t. 

Seville. III. 291, 

Mycenae, I, 205„ 20fl_ 

heJilr ol bulls. E, 205, 207. 

— oinamienla. I. IB t 

-- pre-Helknk wnrt. I, 205. Flak XXX, 
-- vuie uf tilt wjurfem. ], 204, 20X, 

Nag>--Sreni-Miklo», Lreasare, EI F 149, L51 , 
iStraicklU', vasts. I. 202. 

Nkc<ita Florentine, medal- KE. 97. 

ONzhiiiiiiiiiLs Lomh r btaflic plakx. I, 103. 

Utto III, evaciKt'Sblaiy. Il + dL?4. 

Padiac^mae, prc-lnca ™es- I , 524. 

Painted gla^s portraits. II, 00, 

Pale d'OrtP, S Mark's 11, 100. Plak X- 
Pakjid.3^ caikcL 11, 243, i*0. 

Palerma calhfdralp Bi^lmp's throne. Et r 4ny 
Palm)nip Syrian catacomibs mnsairs, K, Xo. 
Puretua cat bedrid, IncTuitation id marhte and 
naciher-nf-prarl. ti h ^ffi, U0. 

Paleti nf lilver. II, (24- 

Paien with genu and gold filigree. U r ill, 312. 

Pakrna , pdTteiy. U, 24 fi. 2-t b, 24U. 

P,ut Iry F- BcccnlK EEE F 200. 

P#lnp» and HIpphodamta, Athrblart vase. 1. 235■ 
Persian carpel. 11, 243. 

PeniTiad lt*i h^f-mosaic . I PEale LX, 

}iu1Eery. I. 5l9. 522 r 523 
Pdiiina treasure ll, 152. 

Pis a cathedral, bit! met dOOW. H. 33B, 246- 
nm.iiLni erf the B.ipliskry. IK, t. 

PLganelln, incdais. Ill, 07 
PiEchtr of brohte, 11, ?47^ 250. 

EbdUrta- caliiedn], staLned lilas* window. IE, 
408. 

PompcUan IsTa&Jer l + 429 

— tamp. I. 420. 430- 

Pantnkralor, mosaic in Iho hapti*krt of Flor- 
tike. 11, iOE. 

, Porphyty ™e- IK 276 r 278, 
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Puritand v^ht. 1. 300 h :i*i7 PUir XLVM 
Puttery. prtifi niitl r. Biypl, l r 40 
hr HlUnfc gold-work* Myceimt. I, 205. Pla¬ 
ta XXX. 

viafis, P^IkK^mic, t. 324. 

Pr«tHiu diptych, Bivicla. IJ, 3 5 D H 111. 
Plolritiy lip <ebP, l r 366 
Plii-^Ui h pttMm HI. *00, 403 
Pumrt till ftmihiipfi, pottery III, 30fi. 

Quitil Mjlikla tapestry L II, 2T'i Phil KXX. 

Raphael. tlio BcflEnry Injffliicffpl, Ilk .203. 
RjtfEIu ^ -iIh> ilpJI, hfuitue i|ud» II. 3-37. 

Jt.iivn iu , t KulJ r of M.i ilmian. 11, 1H Pin - 
lr XII. 

- musuk* i.l S Ap^ULaarc in Cla*.*e IEL, 

85, H7 r 

iti-tgjiio nf S. ApulliinjTe Nm>fo 11, fi.l. 83. 

— mosaics «»F Ih4 church of S, Vil.ile. II, BH. 

— lutiailc* uf the nuLusoIrDTi! nf 4jAJla Plat I* 

din. It, 80, il. 

JIl ii iiiiiiiilli'a crown. IE. L58. PUte XV. 
fHirK Byunlifir aft. II. lOft-UT. 

Rflr^napy uf Cmp(i1i1« II. <M 

— h .LnktfI uf Aiftbauc. II,. 2rS. 

-- nf St. Martin uf Sontifrlir^ IE. 4H. 

«.* Pair Wt Bill II. 170, 177 

— flf (foe C-urpiij.iL’s, D^iEHca. FL 4-fiS. 45 p ,l 

Ilf til e- Sa:itj Ond.i. i .iltiL-dl.ll uf GfCNIUi. 

Ill, 3&5. 

P-IjhIilL, fHilCrrSm. Ill, 203. 
kliik, uf branac. t h 35. 

It i i>l£ *i id Tl1 1 l-tJ le i jjalJiry, Ncirn \ f 430, 
Runran marble 1. 431- 

- tfi-ujjkft. L. 4B&. 501. 502. 

Rmnanf-SLfiic Rtronrr d*w»r* It, 337-3*7 

— cartel- II. 27ft 

— cru*M*. Ei, 310, 31L. .112 

— nif?i-ik- U> 341. 34 3 r 

— silver Enkt. II. 3U 

Saddle uT kins Prdtn El IE. 450. -son 
Sntat ComliiBllH, raowki. II„ 33. 

— Denis. ndndirw*. IL, 277 
EJu*. diatlce, 11, 154 

— julinf hKej B.iuSl. lUirtrd e^s-s wintlnw tl. 

4 n <J. 

— MadhDP rrHu^tV. CriSiigiir. II, 354, 

— Mafck irf VfniLr. Pat* it 1 Oft, !by*an|lm 

rnamel-wooElc}. II, 100. PI.Hr X. 

— Mark's* tqu&iiti It, 131, 132 

— Marlin of Souhndltt, relLqory IS, 41k 

— Patrick’* R^ll. fcliqury, 11 170, 17 7. 

— PHil-rniMn-H, muuic, 11, 35, 3d 

— Sophia tl-nnflUalioopIrl, nKUakt LI, Til, 

77, 7B, E 03, Plate IK. 

Sj3I->.c ll-u uf Franck I by He nn unto CeLEmi 
III, 2 IH 

San ApullEsafc m Oakac* mowkt. II, S3, 57 
ApuLkcijre Nlluvn, iijuuLiL* r |I. hi, H5 

— Qemcnta, tcrrcii rr( thr choiT. It. 43, 45 
Ciicufntr lIl-I VaIU'-, RyiantlHr rniMr* IE r 

117. 


San Panin ftn'irJ 1i Mum, hiunkn 3rw»rs- II, 337 
—- PfAaaritr, moSfiEt'' RE. 5ft. 

— Vitak drttfci + mnMlci. LI, SO, S9- 

SJOtii .Muiria Mn^Lok. II P 35. 37 : 

111 , 22 . 

Santo TnikiaA i'hoicEt iAvilaS, ehulretails. 31. 
4fit p 4ri0. 

Sfl;A 9 tfirai»tn manirtrd gold cup "I Cliunruts f 
lt r 240, 247. 

— fiibiic. II, HO- 

— Hit. II, 230, 246. 

Scandinavian htoocJl, H, 182. 

™ hdfyirm-nallry. II, tftl . 

SeviSk, potlcty. It, 247. 

Illn>. III. 292. 

Siberian £oi?d olijtfcl*. II, M7 F 14S, I50 H IM. 
SiU.i» mi infill i ry, H--rmrru.-1 cd FrunlaE. Il, 3lii. 
Sinus 1 1 Dragon, khtar I S01Z, HU). 

SkyLitzrs rtunnpcifpl. II, 00. 

Si;ilurd j'l.rii-9, Aj^sini, ME, 53. 

— lilaai in the cnlfrtd'Nil ul Ciiln^ii^, IE 4f-i 7 

— glaH wiadoirt. 11. 40ft, 400, 

St»lltv TdinE. Il, 3 3? 

Susa, archers fri n*.. I, I.12 r 137. Pl^le XVIII. 
SvEifd uf ChLIpcric, It. E50« 133 
SymnWiihuh, fmftcJcd cross. EE. 45, 40. 

Titavtra, pcMerf, 131,, 3SS, 

Tan.ajtr 4 \ fijurin^. I. 3fl7. 

Tapestry of 'Jhclji Matilda. 31, 27 r 3. PI air XXX. 
Tara brnodi. 11, 174 

Tatia^ona eiithfidrAt, clin I retails II. 4HI 
rnllLedial, dnar-kn-icker. 11, 457. 
Thetidtlinda 7 ! CT-nwit. II, 154 h 150. 

Ifea'snte U, tftft, 

The4hdorle r E cuirass. IE, 152, 154. 

Theodoify* ctypru*, Madrid. H, IIH- Pla¬ 
te X1IE. 

TTironc of Klnc Martin 3L 4S2, 463. 

TISitrLa* £sJky. iLnst4. 1 F 430. 

Tl iiLanlli ej . Sn-.']itiL;i- nf 1 filki^-onLa r mosaic mf 
BnpVl'jQ. I, 324. 

ToiLlu.v £Tnugp]|jlAry-enver. IE, lOft. Plalen 
XX, XXE 

Ttaul callinJral, btOREe door#. ]| h 337. 

Tuy of aold. Up |S| F 154. 

UrMlio, poll erica-. III. 203. 

Urn. JuniTil Altana. l r 3Jj f S30. 

Vdkndj, poticiy. 11, 245. 

VofEEikmosa Dcrtirja, Abbott chair. IE h 401, 
Vapliin t golil cups* - 1, 2Q3 r Plalc XXX. 

3'asr uf porphyry. II, 27ft! 27ft, 

Venice, m^aics of St. Mark’s. 13, tJt. ]j3 

— Puts d'Oru In s. Mark's. M, I HEP. hfltc X 
Venn* and Hie Sw4n, cup I, 259, 200. 
Vjsi^thle Bible- II. I&7 

— crown. II. 15fl. PliTt XV. 

— mdiniHrljU edited Hie AriitumiMtii Urnla- 

kudk, II, IB« V 107 . Flak XVII. 

Vollvc rfown rjf Thcudelinda. 11. 154, 15ft 


Zlusis, vases l r 2 b 2 . 
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